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Madras Presidezicx — The Pr^idency of Fort Saint George^ as 
officially styled It occupies with its dependencies, and with the State 
of Mysore, the entire south of the Peninsula of India. Its extreme 
length from north-east to south-west » about 950 miles , its extreme 
breadth about 450 miles. The Madras Presidency consists of three 
classes of territory — (i) the 22 Bntish Districts within the Presidency, 
(a) the Agency Tracts of Ganj^m, Vizagapatam, and Goddrari, under 
a special admuiistration , and (3) five Native States in political 
dependence on the Madras Government, namely, Travancoie, Cochin, 
Fudukota, Banganapalli, and Sanddr The aggregate area of the 92 
British Distncts was returned m x88i at 1x9,553 square miles, and 
the total population at 29,875,343 persons, dwelling in 226 towns and 
42,7 z 9 viUagea The .^ncy TcacU comprise an area of 19,928 square 
miles, and a total population of 95i,875y dwelling in 9019 villages. 
The five Native States have an area of 9611 square miles and 
3,344,849 inhabitants, dwelling in 5058 towns and viB^es Including, 
thesefore, the Agency Tracts and the Native States, the temtory 
under the Madras Government (1881) contains an area of 149,092 
square miles, and supports a population of 34,172,067 persons, dwelling 
ui 57,022 towns and villages ^e seat of Government is at the Presi- 
dency town, IdADRAs City. 

Boundarus — On every side but the north, the Madras Presidency is 
bounded by the open sea. Along the east, or rather running up to 
nosib-east, extends the continuous coast-lme of the Bay of Bengal, 
stretching for nearly xaoo miles, from Cape Comorm to die CtuM 
Lake ; the western coast is formed by the shores of the Indian Ocean 
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and the Arabia& Sea, for about 540 uules. Off the soutb*east lies the 
Brhuh CcdoD;^ of Ceylon, separated by a shallow strait, across which 
tosia the string of rocks and sandbanks known as * Adam's Bru^e.' 
The irregular nortbon boundary of Madras has been formed by acd-^ 
dei^ of history On the extreme north-east is the Bengal Province 
of Onssa , next (proceeding westwards) come the wild highlands of 
the Centi^ Provinces, then, fora long stretch, the Dominions of the 
Nizdm of Haidarib&d, separated hf the Kistna river and its tributary 
the Tni^iabhadra , lastly, on the north-west by west, the Districts of 
Dhdrwdr and North Kinara in the Bombay Presidency The inde- 
pendent State of Mysore, which occupies a large portion of the centre 
of the area thus defined, may be regarded, for geographical purposes, 
as a part of the Madras Presidency The L^ccadivf Islands also 
form, for administrative purposes, a part of the Presidency, being 
attached to the Districts of Malabar and South Kdnara. 

Gtntral Asptd — ^Viewed on the map, Madras presents a very broken 
aspect Its eastern shore extends up the peninsula more than twice 
as far as its western , while its heart seems to be eaten out by the 
independent State of Mysore. From a physical point of view, it may 
be roughly divided into three portions — (i) the long and broad eastern 
coast, (a) the shorter and narrower western coast, and (3) the high 
table-land in the intenoL These divisions are determined by the two 
great mountain ranges of the Eastern and Western Ghats, which 
give the key to the configuration of all Southern India. 

The Eastern Ghits, which he entirely within the Madras Presidency, 
fonn a conUnuati<m of the confused bill system of Chub^ Nagpur. 
They run, rather as a succession of hills foan as a range of equal 
importance with the Western Ghdtsi, m a south-westerly direction 
almost through the whole length of Madras, until they lose themselves 
in the Nilgiris, and there jon with the Western range. Their 
average height is only 1500 feet, and for the most part they leave a 
broad expanse of low land between their base and the sea. Their 
line IS pierced by three gre^C nvers, the Godivan, Kistna (Krishna), 
and Kdven (Cauvery), as well as by minor streams , so that they do 
not perform the part of a watershed. These hills may from one point 
of view be r^arded as the eastern cliff of the southern and central 
plateau* 

The Western Gh^ts, on the other hand, stretch southwards along the 
eastern shore of the Arabian Sea and the Indian Ocean, from north 
of Bombay, and satisfy all the charactenstics of a Tnountam range. 
The hne is only Inoken by the Pklghit gap, the northern section 
measuring about Soo miles in length and the southern seebon 
about aoo milea. Rismg steeply at a distance of 30 to 50 miles from 
the coast in the Madras Distncts, the Western Ghits catch almost the 
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irbole xamfall of the monsoon, and m the south not fi sti^e stream 
Iweaks tbroagh their bamer Their eastern face gmduaSjr slopes 
down to the tableland of the central plateau. Some of die peaks 
attain an elevation of more than 8000 feet The highest peak of the 
NdgiTis is &760 feet in height, while the loftiest point of the Anamalai 
hills IS nearlj' one hundred feet higher The Filghit gap affords a 
singular passage to the wind, which ts elsewhere barred by the con- 
tinuous range The country immediately east of the gap receives the 
rarnfall of the south-west monsoon , and dunng the north-east monsoon, 
ships passing Beypur (near the mmith of the P£lghit gap) meet with a 
much stronger wind from the land than is felt elsewhere along the 
western coast 

Between the ranges of the Eastern and Western Ghits lies the 
central table-land, with an elevation of from 1000 to 3000 feet This 
inner table-land includes Districts of the Bombay Presidency, the Cen- 
tral Provinces, the Berais, the Niaim^s Dominions, the Ceded Districts, 
with other Districts of the Madras Presidency, and the whole of Mysore 
Its outline follows the triangular shape of the peninsula. All the mam 
rivers of Madras Presidency, particularly the Godivan, the Ristna, the 
Fenner, and the K^veri (Cauveiy^ have their upper courses here 
From the Western Ghilts, the plateau shelves to the east Depressions 
in Its surface coincide with the valleys of the rivers and their chief 
tributaries 

Each of these three divisions of the Madras Presidency has strongly 
marked features of its own The ^tem coast possesses the deltas of 
the three great n>ers, where artificial irrigation has combined with 
natural fertility to reward the toil of the husbandman On the west 
coasts the rainfall ne\eT fails, but cultivation is hemmed in within 
narrow limits by the mountains and sea. In the central plateau, 
the country is generally bare, the rainfall light, and the means of 
irngation difficult But it contains many tracts of fertile soil, and the 
cultivator does his best to store m tanks the local showers which the 
monsoons bnng to him from either coast 

R/rvry, and Lakes — The diree pnncipal rivers of hfadras 

axe the Godavari, Kistna or Krishna, and Kaveri (Cauvery), each 
with a large tributary system of its own All of these nvers have the 
some uniform features. They nse m the Western Ghats, and run right 
across the pemnsula in a south-easterly direction into the Bay of 
Bengal Th^ dram rather than water the upper country through 
which they flow, and are here comparatively valueless either for navigation 
or imgation. But, like other nvers which fall into the Bay of Bengal, 
all of them spread over alluvial deltas before they reach the sea, and 
there become capable of being restrained and utilised by the agncultunst 
and ei^neer. Other nvers on the east coast, of similar character but 
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smaller danensioDs, are the No&th and South Fennsr or Fikauki, 
ih/t Paua, the Vai6a» the Vellas, and the Taubeapakkl 

73 ie two mam hill systems of the Pmsidenqr have been described m 
the Eastern and Western Ghilts. The Nilciris, which join these two 
Tai^ieS) culminate in Dodabetta (S760 feet)y one of the loftiest pealm m 
Soutbem India. There are, besides, many outlying spurs and tmigled 
masses of hills, of which the Anamalais m Coimbatore, the Palm 
(l^lney) Hills m Madura, and tbe Shbvaeoys m Salem are the most 
important Anamddi, a peak of the Anamalai range, is the highest 
point (8$5 o feet) in Southern India. 

South of the Fdlghit gap— wheie, so to say, die backbone of India 
18 cut down to within zooo teet of the sea-level, by a break 95 miles 
wide — the Western Ghdts resume their course at their full level down 
to Cape Comonn, and widen out into the hi^land tract lying between 
Madura on the eastern aide, and Malabar, Cochm, and Travancore on 
the western coast, which is known as the Anamalais m Coim- 
batore Distnct, and as the Palms in Madura. This region, higher 
than the Nflgins in parts, and much more extensive, narrows abreast of 
the Ktimbum valley (Madura), and behind Tmnevelli becomes only 
a mountain range between the two coasts, with a restricted area 
The hi|^and tract thus formed is very extensive, and is likely to alTord 
an important field for Eoropean enterpnse as the Nflgiri tract becomes 
fully occupied 

The pnncipal lake m the Pre^denqr is PulicaT) on the east coast, 
which 18 37 miles m length from north to south, and from 3 to xi miles 
m bread^ Pulicat L^e forms an important backwater for inland 
commumcation between Madras ci^ and the northern Distncts The 
\i£ae a 'sopposufi \o Yam; xxwxii Yiy'iYft'seaYnutfiang m 
the low sandy beach. On the western coast, the perpetual antagonism 
between the mountain torrents and the ocean has produced a remark- 
able senes of backwaters or lagoons, fringing the entire seaboard of 
Kdnara, Malabar, and Travancore The largest is the backwater of 
Cochin, which extends from north to south for a distance of 120 milea 
These badcwaters are also used for inland navigation. Contmuous 
water communication is thus provided between Cochin and the capital 
of Travancore, and is thence prolonged southwards almost to Cape 
CooKHan by an artificial canal 

Minerals^ eie — ^The greater part of the Madras Presidency is covered 
widi soils onginally formed by the dismtegration of rocks of the meta- 
rooTpiuc and igneous systems. Of the former system, gneiss mica, 
syemte, and quartz are the most widely prevalent , while the high moun- 
tain ranges aie usually of granitic formation, with a good deal of felspar 
A wide belt of green-^and stretches across the country in a n<ntb*east 
directum from TYichmopdi. The common red soil shows by its colour 
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a large admixture of the p^xide of iron Pure allttvium is found in 
the deltas of the eastern rivers Tracis of the celelxated * black cotton- 
soil * are scattered over the Presidency, and in places occupy the beds 
of prehistoric lakes. 

The mineral weidth of Madras is as yet undeveloped Iron of excel- 
lent quality has been smelted by native smiths from time immemorial 
In Salem District are some remarkable deposits of magnetic iron, from 
50 to xoo feet m thickness, extending continuously for miles A Com- 
pany was formed in 1825 to work the beds at Faiampatti, and operations 
were afterwards extended to Porto Novo, near Cuddalore, and to Bey- 
pur (Bepur) on the Malabar coast But all these enterprises ended m 
failure. In 1883-84, 336 mines or small workings yielded 329 tons of 
iron^ valued locally at ^^41 35 CarlKiniferous sandstone extends aooss 
the Godivan as far south as Ellore The strata were mapped by the 
Geological Survey in 1871 , coal was tested by borings near Dama- 
gudem, and found to be of inferior quality, and in z88i-8s the 
Superintendent of the Geological Survey of India expressed an official 
opinion that there are no coal ze«)urces of economic value m the 
Madras Presidency Such seams as exist are for the most part in the 
territory of the Nizim of Haidaiibdd Upon receipt of the opmion of 
the Superintendent of the Geological Survey, the Madras Government 
deaded to stop the exploration of the Bhadrdchalam coal-fields which 
was in progress, and to await the development of the Haidaiib&d 
helds. 

Attention has recently been drawn to the promise of gold-mining m 
the Waindd (Wynaw) and Koldr Gold had long been washed in the 
hill streams in small quantities , and it was hoped that operations for 
quartz-crushing on a large scale might prove remunerative Many of 
the quartz reefs are aunferous, particularly in NambaUkod and Munid 
Laboratory experiments on the southern ends of six reefs have shown 
an average of 7 dwts. of gold to the ton of quartz, rising m one case 
to X I dwts Speculation has taken np the enterju'ise, and Australian 
experts have held out hopes of a fan profiL The Government has 
resolved to alienate no waste land without reserving the mining rights. 

Investigations disclose the fact that gold-mming is many centuries 
old in 'Wainid Alluvial washing was, until within die last twenty- 
five years, a source of a small State revenue {mt^arfa) About 1830, 
the Government itself embarked m the mdustry, but abandoned it 
a& nnxemunerative after a few years. Gold may, indeed, be washed 
from the sands of many of the nvers descending from the Western 
Ghdts in Malabar The larger portion of the aunferous reefs m South 
Wainid are supposed to be on pnvate land, the property of the grfitt 
landoimers or jmmts ^ Malabar But the practical results of gold* 
xmnmg on a laige scale with European capital have not, so far, proved 
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eBOoan^og m Madras The industry caonot be r^arded as haymg 
yet passed through the experimental stage (1885) 

Among other minerals may be mentioned manganese in the Nflgiris 
and Bellary ^ cc^per-ore in many parts of the Eastern Ghits , antimony 
and silver in Madura j corundum in the valley of the Kiven (Cauvery) 
Garnets are abundant m the smidstone of the Northern Circars, and 
diamcmds of moderate value are stdi found m the same region The 
right to subjacent minerals in the lands' of ordinary cultivators is 
recognised as belongmg to the holders of the land, subject to special 
assesanent in the event of their being worked. This right does not 
extend to lands at present waste 

Emtsts — ^The whole south-western coast is nch in forest vegetation, but 
much of the valuable timber grows beyond the kmits of the Presidency 
— in Bombay, Mysore, Coorg, and Travancore The first essay at 
forest conservancy in the Madras Presidency was the introduction of 
a State royalty over teak and other valuable timber in Malabar and 
Smith Kinara in 1807 The measure soon assumed the character of a 
Goveroment monopoly of timber throughout the coast Distncts, which 
led to abuses, and to discontent on the part of the proprietors and 
inhabitants It aas accordingly abolished by Sir Thomas Monro 
in iSaa. 

Pnor to 1847 there was no Forest Department m Madras Presidenc) 
In that year, on the report of the denudation of the Malabar forests by 
native merchants trading aith Bombay, a special officer was appointed, 
8ub<wdinate to the Public Works Department The existing Forest 
Department for Madras President^ was first organised in 1856, and 
has since then been reconstituted on an improved system It is 
estimated that forests cover a total area in the mountains of the Madras 
Ptesidsncy of more than 5000 square miles. In 1882-85, the area 
technically termed ‘ reserved ' was 2782 square miles The total area, 
on hUl and plain, dealt with by the Forest Depactment was estimated 
in 1879 to aggregate 10,000 square miles. Throughout this area, 
rules of conservation are in force in order to prevent denudation of the 
forests, and to maintain a stock which will meet the demand for 
timber and fuel that is rapidly increasing throughout India. 

The produce of the forests of the Madras Presidency is turned to 
account in two wajs The first is that called departmental felkng, 
accordmg to which the Forest Department fells the timber, and brings 
It to the depdt and sells it ox supplies it to Government on indent 
The working enangements vary rn different localities, according as 
elqihantKhaught ^ available or not In some forests companies of 
axe«men feU and lop the trees first sheeted and marked by the fc^st 
<^cer, or by his subordinates under his orders. The timber is next 
dragged fay dephants out of the forest , once out of the forest, it is 
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caited to the d^t and sold for the beikeht of the DepartideDt, — ^that 

15, of the State. In other forests the is done by contract, at so 
much per cubic foot, the trees, however, being previously selected and 
marked by the forest officer According to a third plan, the tree is 
sold standing, the pnce and number of cubic feet being estimated by a 
rough calculation What has been said above refers to departmental 
felhng, but there is a second method Ihis method is by licence. 
Under the voucher and licence S3^em, it is called, the timber mer* 
ehant enters the forest and fells at his owu option, after he has paid the 
seignorage and exhibited bis licence Certam native revenue offiods 
have powers of granting licences and vouchers. This latter system 

16, however, undet KaQa&ideta£un\, and, owing to man-Y mhe t e nt defects, 
IS likely to be abrogated 

In 1876-77, the revenue from timber sold «as ;^i9,ooo, while 
;£'2 i,ooo was realized from licence In that year, the total receipts 
of the Department amounted to j^4i,53J, against an expenditure of 
^41,397 In 1882-83, the total receipts amounted to ;^ 9 o» 39 *» 
and the charges to ;^63,655, leaving a profit of ;^*6,736 for the 
year The more valuable timber-trees comprise teak, ebony, black- 
wood, rose-wood, sandal-wood, and red sanders-wood There are 
altogether 81 Government plantations, covenng an area of 15,000 
acres, on which, up to 1876-77, a total sum of ;^5i,ooo bad been 
expended, the receipts m that year were ;^268o In 1882-83, 
area regularly planted was 44,977 acres Ihe trees thus reared are 
chiefly teak, red sanderswood, Casuarina and Eucalyptus No data 
exist for computing their aggregate value , but it has been estimated 
that from one teak plantation now coming to matunty, an income Of 
nearly 7 millions sterling will accrue within the next hundred years 
The charges durmg this period are estimated at under 3 milhons sterlmg 
The finest teak plantation is near Beypur m Malabar, called after its 
founder, Mr Conoll) It has been formed gradually since 1844, and 
now covers about 4000 acres. At Mudumalli there are plantations of 
both teak and sandal-wood, and the Eucalyptus or Australian gum- 
tree now grows on the Nflgins m magnificent clumps In 1875-76, 
the total value of timber and wood exported from Madras was 
^104,511 , and in 1882-83, jC*95»399 

Tlie Forest Department in Madras has lately been reorganized, 
under the Madras Forest Act (v of 1882) Shortly before the passing of 
the Ac^ the Jungle Conservancy Fund, hitherto separate, was amal|^ 
mated with the regular Forest Department By this Act, the Forest 
Department has been strengthened and improved, llie Fresidew^ 
has been divided into two circle^ a northern and a southern, with jt 
Conservator over each , and the whole system has been placed in usons- 
diate subordination to the Board of Revenue In 1882-83, the extenttrf 
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*« Hetved .* foKst m Hie soutbem arde wais 1970 square siHes, aad m 
Hhb BorHiem arcle^ 8za square SQiles total, 3782 square nules 

1 V¥U aid JDomuiie Antnuds — ^T^e fmtna of Southern India will be 
Insated at some length in the concluding sections of Hus article The 
ptesaxt paragraph is confined to Hie administrative and economic 
a^fiects of the wild and domestic animals of Hie Presidency The wild 
ausnals of Madras are for the most part common to the rest of India. 
*I%06e deservmg mmition are the elephant, bison, stag, and ibex of 
Hto Western t^ilts and the Nflgins. Bison are alra found in the hiU 
tzacm of the Northern Ciccars. In the State of Tiavancore, the black 
vanety of leopard is not uncommon In 1876, 981 persons (probably 
below the actual number) were returned as killed by wild beasts and 
snsdces , of whom tigers killed 83, leopards 33, and snakes as many as 
819. In that year, 10,332 cattle were reported to have been killed, the 
deaHis being caused in almost equal proportions by tigers, leopards, 
mid wolves. A total sum of ^^2984 was paid by Government in 
rewards for the destruction of wild beasts, including 236 tigers, losx 
let^iards, 133 bears, 39 wolves, and 164 hysnas. The corresponding 
statistics for x88i are as follows — Number of persons killed by wild 
beasts and snakes, 1303, of whom tigers killed 135, leopards 47, 
and snakes 1064 the number at cattle killed by wild beasts was 
8938, of which tigers and leopards killed about equal numbers (say 
3300 each) the total sum paid m rewords for the destruction of 
wild beasts was ^2024, the wild beasts destroyed including 289 
tq;era (amount of reward, 837 leopards (amount of reward, 

£t9'j6)f 149 bears, 26 wolves, and z66 hysenas. No returns as to the 
xminber of snakes destroyed are availablk The District Officer dis- 
'otirses *fin! Tcwaii uu THuliurtnju -Hi Hite Hxni vr iJiuer THtciAatTOTy 
endence The elephant is now protected by law from indiscriminate 
destruction. 

The agricultural lire stock consists chiefly of horned cattle and sheep ; 
In 2882-83 hones numbered less than 8000, and ponies 30,000 
Tte cattle are small m stature, the average live weight not being much 
above 350 lbs. In Nellore, and along the Mysore frontier, a supenor 
beeed is carefully kept up by the wealthier farmers The cattle fairs in 
Hiese Districts are frequented by buyers from considerable distances ; 
and |wue8 are sometimes offered by official personages. The best 
bu^does are imported from the Bombay Distnct of Dhirw^ The 
sheep aie of Hiree well-marked breeds. The first are small, with 
black or white hairy wool The secood are about the same siz^ 
red m colour, almost destitute of wool, and covered with short coarse 
hair The tWd are large, long 4 egged, and goat-like, with two tassels 
from the nedt, and wuh little wool. The sheqi yield on an average 
about 25 lbs of mutton. The annual clip of wool, which is always 
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lately mued vHh hair, is tisualLy not more than i lb per head 
Expenments m breeding sheep have been made at the Saidipet ferm, 
with ^ success. In 1875-76, the total number of cattle in the 
Presidency was returned at 8, *70,000 head, and of sheep at 6,745,000 , 
m 1883-83, ntunber of cattle was 8,624,849, and of sheep, 5»635,867 
In 1875-76, the export of hides and skins was valued at ;£i»o8x,585, 
and of horns at ^^22,591 In 1882-83, export of hides and 
skins was valued at ;t^2, 040,935, and of horns at ;^40,63i Raw 
wool IS not exported to any appreci^e extent, the supply being locally 
consumed m the manufacture of kanblts or coarse blankets 

History — The history of the Madras Presidency forms an integral 
part of the histcny of India. The narrative of its events occupies many 
hundred pages of Onne, Mill and Wilson, Elphmstone, Grant Duff, 
and other standard works llie researclies of Omoe, the special 
historian of English military operations in Madras, form a noble senes 
of folio manusenpt volumes in the India Office The great imssionaiy 
scholar of the Dravidian tongue (Bishop Caldwell), and the eminent 
Sanskrit scholar of Southern India of the Civil Service (the late Dr 
Burnell), have opened up a far-stretching background of research It 
\iould be unsuitable, 10 a uork like the present, to attempt more than a 
bare summary 

Ihe history of Southern India is the history of the Dravidian races, 
which ha>e not yet found a chronicler Of their ethnical affinmes and 
of their advent into the country little is known Their early conve^ 
Sion to Hinduism is perhaps recoided in the great epic of the Edmd> 
yanot which represents the monkey tribes as assisting the god to destroy 
the demon king of Ceylon Suteequently, the wa\e of Buddhism 
passed over the land^ aod m historical time^ Muhammadan and 
Mar^thd invaders founded dynasties But through all changes of 
rehgion and government, the obstinate persistence of the two languages 
of Tamil and Telugu proves how deeply the Drav idian stock is rooted 
in the soil 

Although, however, continuous records are wanting, many interestmg 
facts indicate the large part played by the South m the early history of 
India The Malabar coast, with its wealth of spices and timber, was 
the cradle of commerce, and has given local or Tamil names to 
articles of Indian trade, from the time of Solomon downwards Syrian 
Christians and Muhammadans from Arabia haae been settled on 
the western coast from the earliest times, and their proselytes 
farm a large section of the peculation of Malabar and Travancore. 
A colony of Jews, too, have resided m Cochin for many centuries ; 
and m Malabar, the first Portuguese adventurers found their richest 
eaxgoea At a later date, historical interest shifted to the opposite 
shore of the Kamdtik, where the issue was fought and deaded 
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of supremaqr m the East Here the schemes of Dupleix for 

tahttcnskl s^granchsenient vitxt baffled the genius of Chve Here ^so 
mte mtnessed the successful nrategy of Coote, the indomitable spint 
of Haidarf the ferocity of Tipd, and the beginnings of Wellington's 
caztet of victory Since the opening of the present century, Madras 
has eeased to furnish material for the military histonan 

It IS probable diat until the paramount power of England established 
universal peace, the whde of Southern India had never acknowledged 
a single ruler For a tune, indeed, it is conjectured that the Hindu 
dynasty of Vijayanagar there exercised an all but umversal sovereignty 
But the difficult nature of the hill passes, and the warlike character of 
the highland tribes, forbade the growth of great empires, such as succeeded 
cme another on the plains of Hindustan So far as we can raise the 
veil of primitive history, we find the land partitioned out among nume- 
rous mmor dynasties, who rose and fell with, to western mmds, a be- 
wildering rapidity The Tamil country m the extreme south, to which 
die name of Dravipa is alone strictly applicable, is traditionally divided 
between the three kingdoms of Paxpiva, Chola, and Chera , and the 
succession of these and other dynasties m Southern India can be some- 
what briefiy epitomized 

Greek accounts, chiefly based on Megasthenes (300 B.&), speak of 
the kingdoms of Kalmga, Andhra, and Pandiya, the last in the ex- 
treme south, the two first m the north of the present Madras Presidency, 
Kalmga on the coast and Andhra inland To these may be added 
Chola ud Kerala (Chera?), in the time of Asoka (250 bc.) But 
by the 6th century a.d ^e Fallavas had established a powerful 
sovereignty with a capital near Madras, but soon split up mto 
cnntenujnnirj Hfinff, *hA 'vbnlA. vistoTf vifust^ 

as for as Onssa Both Kalmga and Andhra fell under FalUva 
sway Before the culmination of Pallava rule, the Chilukyas of the 
west had waived against the Cholas and the Pall^vas, but without 
permanent success In the 7th century the tide of fortune turned 
The Chdlukyas conquered the Fallivas, and under the name of the 
Eastern Chalukya dynasties, remained m power until the t ith century 
About the same Ume, the Southern PalUvas of Kiuchi or Conjevaram 
msK overthrown by a fresh inro^ of the Chdlukyas, who, it is veiy 
probable, were then the architects of the celebrated ' Seven P^odas.' 
The Southern Palii-vas, however, regained their power, and the Ch^ukyas 
wens dnven out In the nth century the Cholas rose to great import- 
ance They conquered for a time the Pandiyas m the sou^ the Chera 
or Gkuigi dynasty, and the king of Ceylon , while they added to their 
territory dje reato of the PaMvas, and the possesions of the Eastern 
Cb^ifo^ up to the borders of Onssa. 

This widely extended kingdom of the ChUukyas gradually fell 
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to pieces , and by the close of the 13th century the entire north of 
the Presidenqr had been vrested from the Chola sovereign by a 
namber of chiefs under vanous titles^ somewhat resembling the barons 
mediaeval Europe. Virtually, they were independent, and per> 
petually at war with one another, thus falling an easier prey to the 
disaplmed armies of the Muhammadans The Chola king had 
besides lost all control of the Pandiyan country, and had be» driven 
out of Mysore and the Chera or Gangi country by the powerful 
dynasty of the Hoysala Ballilas. At the openmg ^ t^ 14th centurj, 
the position of the vanous dynasties was accordingly this The 
Pandiyas were still powerful in the south, the Cholas, only the remnant 
of a nation, held the temtory about Tanjore and Madras , the Hoysala 
BaUiias had a firm gnp on the centre of the peninsula , the north of 
the Presidency was in a state of anarchy 

Hindu legend has preserved marvellous stones of these early dynasties, 
but the authentic evidence consists m their inscnptions on stone and 
copper, and their noble architecture Continuous history begins with the 
amval of the Muhammadans 1 he Muhammadan invader first estab- 
lished himself 10 the south at the commencement of die 14th century 
Ali-ud din, the second monarch of the Khiljf dynasty at Delhi, and his 
general Miflik Kifur, conquered the Deccan, overthrew the kingdom of 
the Hoysala Balldlas, and ravaged the country down to the extreme 
south, besides conquering the cbieflains of the east coast After the 
withdrawal of the Musalm^n armies, the Hindu monarchy of Vija)- 
anagar arose out of the rums, with its capital on the Tungabhadra 
This dynasty gradually extended its dominions from sea to sea, and 
reached a pitch of prosperity such as had been befcue unknown It 
dymasusia oS Indva, a&d ivmskwially 

governed the entire country now known as the Presidency of 
Madras. At last, m 1565, after a glorious history of two centuries, 
Vijayaoagar was overwhelmed by a combination of the four Muhammadan 
principalities of the Deccan Mughal and Mardthd annies followed in 
quick succession , and it seemed as if all national life bad been crushed 
out of the Dravidian races 

The Emperor Aurangzeb nommally extended his sovereignly as far as 
Cape Comonn , but in reality the ^oth had again fallen under a number 
of rulers, who owned no regular allegiance The Nizdm, himself an 
independent sovereign, represented the distant court of Delhi The 
most powerful of bis feudatories was the Kawib of the Kamiltnc, with 
his capital at Arcot In the plain of Tanjore, a descendant of Sivajf 
ruled m ignoble ease, cut off from the rest of the Mardthd confederacy. 
The Pandiyan country was held by a powerful family known as tiie 
Neyakkas of liladura. On the central taUe-land, a Hindu chieftain was 
gradually establishing his authonty over his neighbours, and foufi<Ung 
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the State of M^eote, destined soon to pass to a Muhammadan usurper 
Sudi was the state a/^irs amid which the prophetic mind of Dupteu 
Hat eatextamed the dream of European supremacy m the Peninsula. 

"X^aaco da the piooeer of maritime adventure, cast anchor off 
Calicut on the soth May 1498. For a century, the Portuguese retained m 
their control the commerce of India, especially along the western coast 
The iHitch began to establish themselves on the nuns of the Portuguese 
at the beginning of the x7th century, and were quickly followed by the 
English, who opened places of business at CaUcut and Cranganore as 
eaiiy as xdi6 Tellicbern, a branch factory from Surat, in 1683, 
became a prmapal British emporium on the western coast, and 
was permanently obtained by a cession of temtory in 1708 The Por* 
tuguese eventually retired to Goa, and the Dutch to the Spice Islands 
The first Enghsh settlements on the eastern coast were founded m 
z6xi at Masulipatam, even then celebrated for its &bncs , and 
at FettapoU (now Niskmpatam) m Kistna District To the south, 
a fiictoiy was built at Annagion, a small port in Nellore Distnct , and 
in 1639 another factory, the nucleus of the present city of Madras, was 
erected after permission had been obtained from the Hindu Fiji of 
Chandragin. The site of Pondicbem was purchased by the French in 
1679, and a French settlement was established two years afterwards. 
For many years, the English and French traders lived peacefully side by 
side, nvals only m commerce, and with no ambition for territorial 
aggrandisement 

The war of the Austrian Succession in Europe (1741) lit the first 
fiame of hostility on the Coromandel coast In 17^, the weak 
gamscm of Madras surrendered to Jjl Bourdonnais , and Fort St 
David remained the only Bntish possession in Boufhem India. 
Hie Nawdb of the Karndtik attempted to dme out the Frendi, but his 
general was d^eated at the deasive battle of St Thom6 By the peace 
of Aix-la^Chapelle (1748), Madras was restored to the English, but 
henceforth the national anUpatbies were destined to run their course. 
An excuse was found in the disputed successions which always fill a 
large place m oriental pohtics. English influence was generally alfte to 
secure the &vour of the rulers of the Kandtik and Tanjore, while the 
French succeeded m plaang their own nominee on the throne at 
Hakbudb^id 

At last, after jmmy vicissitudes and countless intrigues, the 
great Frenchmmi, Dupleix, rose to be the temporary arbiter of the 
fate c( Soutfaera India. His strength lay m his profound insight into 
the native temperameirt, and the semi-oneDtal magnificence of his 
ambitum. But when his ascendancy was at its hei^t, it was sucUledly 
overthrown by the yet greater Englishman, Clive, whose defence of 
Axcot fonns a tuinmg-polnt m Indian history, and led to the 
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transfer of preponderance m Southern India from die French to the 
English Dupleix was shortly afterwards recalled, to be succeeded by 
Bossy and Lally* who possessed higher military skill, but less political 
genius^ than their piedecessor In 1 760^ the crowning victory oi Wandi- 
wasb, won by Colonel {afterwards Sir Eyre) Coote, over Lally, established 
the doctrine that one European nation, and that the English, must be 
supreme m Southern India. In the following year, despite help from 
Mysore, Pondicherri was captured , and the name of France ceased to 
awaken disturbing associations in the minds of the natives. 

But though the English had no longer any European rival, they had 
yet to deal with Muhammadan fanaticism and the warlike population of 
Mysore. The dynasty, founded by Haidar All and terminatmg in his 
son Tipii Sultin, proved itself m four several wars the most formidable 
antagonist which the English had yet encountered in India. The 
Madras Government, then at a low ebb of efficienqr, was incapable of 
offering a successful opposition On more than one occasion the horse- 
men of Mysore swept unmolested through the lowlands of the Kamdtik, 
plundering up to the gates of the Engbsh forts The first war was 
ended in 1769 by a peace dictated by Haidar All beneath the walls of 
Madras In the course of the second war, an English force under Colonel 
BoiUie was cut to pieces by Haidar near Conjevaram, and Tipii 
dro\e the English out of Malabar 

But the disaster near Conjeiaram was avenged m the following year 
by Sir Eyre Coote, who had been d^patched by Warren Hastings from 
Bengal to take command The victory of Porto Novo, won after 
a severe struggle, pro>ed that the English were still masters in the 
(^en field, though Haidar’s supenonty in marching power enabled him 
to escape the worst consequences of defeat Thenceforth, however, 
he ceased to be the aggressor, and only struggled to hold what he had 
won Haidar died in 1782, at the age of sixty-five. Two years later, 
Tipd consented to sign the treaty of Mangalore, which stipulated for the 
restoration of conquests on either side This patched-up peace, which 
left Tipii m po»session of all the means of offence that he had inherited 
from Im father, continued till 1790 The ostensible reason for a renewal 
(^f hostilities was Tipii's cruel devastation of Travancore, but the real 
cause 18 to be sought in his inveterate hatred of the Eng^h name 
lord Cornwallis, the Governor-General, took the field xn person. In 
i?9X, the fort of Bangalore was captured by assault , and in the follow- 
ing year, Tipd only saved his coital by agreemg to a treaty which 
deprived him of half his dominions, and exacted an indemnity of more 
than three milUons sterling Tbe intrigues of TipiS with the French 
repubbcans led to the fourth and last Mysore war of 1799, which 
ended in a few months by the storming of Sermgapatam, and the 
death of the Sultan m the b^cb 
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SiMe b^fotung of the preseat century, Madras has known no 
Ti^lar war But over such e wide area of temtoiy occasional dis* 
tarhances have called for measures of military rejnession. The pdkg&rs 
or local chieAams m the south clung to their independence after their 
coantiy was ceded to the British. On the west coast, the feudal aristo- 
cracy of the Kairs and the religious fanaticism of the Mippilas (Moplas) 
have more than once led to rebellion and bloodshed In the extreme 
north, the wild tribes occupying the hills of Ganjim and Vizagapatam 
have only lately learned the habit of subordinauon In 1836, the 
samiftddH of Giimaur in this remote tract was attached by Goveni'- 
ment for the rebellious conduct of its chief An inquiry then instituted 
revealed the wide prevalence among the tnbe of Kakdhs of human 
sacrifice, under the name of mertah The practice was suppressed 
by a special agency In the year 1879, the country round Rampa on 
the northern i^ntier was the scene of nets sufficiently senous to call 
for the action of the military authonties. 

Tlie territories of the Madras Presidency have been acquired at * 
various dates In 1 763, the tract encircling Madras city, long known 
as the J^hire ijd^r) of the East India Company, and now called 
Chengalpat Distnct, was ceded by the Kawdb of ArcoU In 1765. the 
Northmen Citcars (namely, the present Distncts of Ganjdm, Vizagapatam, 
Godivan, and Kistna), out of which the French had been driven, 
were granted to the Company by the Mughal Emperor , but it was 
thought desirable to obtam the further sanction of the Nizim, at the 
cost of an annual tribute of ;^7o,ooo Full rights of dominion over 
the Nordiem Circars were not acquired till 1823, when the tribute 
wss ojorartfOsd i<K‘ a ferorp payiRent. Zs r 792, Ttpd Stsltia was com- 
pelled to cede the Bard Mahdl (now forming part of Salem Distnct), 
Malabar, the Dmdigal and Palm tdluks of Madura, and Kangundi 
of North Arcot In 1799, Ibe reconstruction of the State of 
Mysore after Tipd’s death, Coimbatore, the Nilgiri Hills, the rest of 
Salem District, and South K^nara Distnct (exceptmg the small 
portion of that Distnct which was taken from Coorg on the annexa- 
tion of that State m 1834) were appropriated as the Bntish share 
In 1799 also, the Mardtha Riji of Tanjore resigned the administra^ 
turn ills temtory, though his descendant retained titular rank until 
r855. In 1800^ Anantdpur, Kamdl, Bellary, and Cuddapah (Kadapa), 
known to this day as the Ceded Districts, were made over by the 
Nufbn of Haidardbid, to defray the expenses of an increased Sub- 
siduiiy Foiceu In the following year, the extensive dominions of the 
Nawib the Kamdtik, extending along the east coast almost con* 
tmumisly from Kdlore to Tmnevdli, were resigned into the hands 
the Bntish The last titular Nawib of the Karn&tik died m 1855 ; but 
his repreaoitaUve still bears the title of Prmce of Arcot, and is recognised 
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as tlte firat native nobleman m Madras. In 1839, the NawA of Kamdl 
(Kninool) was deposed for misgoveminent and suspected treason^ and 
his temtoty was brought under direct Bnttsh adnuDistration 

With regard to Native States, the largest, Mysore, had since 1831 
been under the direct administration of the Government of India , but 
m x88i It was handed back to its native pnnce. Of Native States 
subordinate to Madras, Travarcore and Cochin represent anaent 
Hindu dynasties, preserved by British aid from falling under the 
Muhammadan yoke of Mysore. A jomt rebellion was suppressed 
m 1808, and the history of both States has since been a continuous 
record of peace and commercial prosperity Pudlicota is the mhent- 
ance of a chieftam called Tot]djma% who rendered valuable service 
to the British dunng their wars m the south Banganapalli and 
Sandlr, two petty estates, he m the centre of two Bntish Distncts 
1 he xaminddHs of Jaipur (Jeypore) and Viztanagaram are not Native 
States with independent jurisdiction, but large landed properties under 
British administration 

JPtopU — From early times the populatioh of the Madras Presidency, 
or at least of that portion residue in rdyaiwdri villages, has been 
enumerated with more or less pretension to accuracy The first 
Census, taken is 182a, returned a total of 13,476,923 inhabitants. 
Between 1851-53 and 1866-67, enumerations were made by the village 
establishments at intervals of five years The last of these quinquennial 
axterapts gave a populauon of 26,539,053 Attempts at enumeration 
were frequently viewed with suspicion and even alarm by the people, 
who feared some design on the female population, a new poll-tax, or a 
military levy These feelings, it is officially reported, have in recent 
years given way to indifference , so that one great impediment to an 
accurate enumeration has now been almost wholly removed 

The Census of 1871, corresponding to that of 1872 m the greater part 
of the rest of India, was the first enumeration conducted with sufficient 
care to yield results available for statistical use. But the recent 
Census — that of 1881 — has done its work still more completely, 
and its figures are the basis of the population statistics m the present 
edition of The Imperial GazeiUer of India The Census enumerators 
were in general the village officials, who received no extra remuneration 
'The final counting was effected on the 17th February x88x, except lu 
a few special tracts , but the staff had been trained in their work for 
months previously The total number of enumerators employed 
was 73,059, a block of 243 houses being allotted to each enumeratcff 
The following tables for 1881 show in detail the area and the number 
of houses, villages, and inhabitants m each Distnct of the Madras 
Presidency, with the density of population per square mile On the 

\S$ntena continued on p 17, 
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Area, Population, eI'c. op Madras Presioencv in 1881 , 
British Districts and British Agency Tracis. 

Taken fram the Census Rttums 


Name of Dhtnct 

Amsio 
bauaro ' 
Uiu». 1 

[lumber of 
Iwn SMl 
ViUscea. 

1 

Number of . 
Houwa. 

Population 

(fumberof 
[iihabMan»l 
per Square , 
Uile \ 

\ 

Ganj4ni,t 

„ 1 


359.182 

1,749,604 

1 

2XOt 1 

Vifl^patam,^ 

Oodivan,^ 

17,380 

7.345 

8,762 

2,249 

MSSa 

2,485.141 

1,791,512 

143; 

244I 

Kutoa, 

8,47i 

l32t 

287.812 

r.548,480 

183 

Neliore, 

8 739 

x,688 

254.859 

1.220,236 

140 

Cuddapah, 

*>745 

1,241 

278,331 

1,121,038 

128 

Kaiodl, « 

7.788 

836 

175.999 

709,305 

91 

Bellaiy and Anantipur," 

11,007 

2,084 

317.47s 

1.336.696 

I2I 

Cbeui^pat, 

2,842 

2,003 

163,0^ 

^1.381 

345 

North Areot, 

7256 

3.967 

310,205 

1,817,814 

*51 

South Arcot, 

4.873 

2,850 

266,729 

1,814,738 

372 

laojore, 

3.6 u 

3.551 

415,838 

2,130,383 

583 

Trichinopolt, 

3.561 

1485 

234,202 


341 


8^1 

3971 

451.420 

2,168,680 

258 

Tianevelli, 

5381 

1,497 

433.346 

1.699,747 

315 

Salem, 

7i|53 

3972 

344,402 

1.599.595 

209 

Coimbatore, 

7,842 

1.447 

390,275 

1,657,6^ 

211 

Nligms, 

Mshdiar, 

957 

5.765 

10 

*17 

21,590 

468.825 

91.034 

2,365.035 

95 

410 

South Kinaza, 

3,902 

1,202 

20 o >446 

959,514 

2 ^ 1 

liadras City, 

27 

< 

64,550 

405,848 

15.031 

Total, 

139, 900 

52.051 

6 . 355,281 

30,868,504 

220 7 


^ The area of Oanjim District without its Agency Tract n 3106 square miles , the 
ant of Vizagapitmm District without its Ageni^ Tract, 3477 square miles , the area 
oi God&Ton District without its Ageocy lYact, 6525 square miles In Ganj^ 
proper, the den»ity of population per square mile » 484 . m Vizagapatom proper, 
515 j in Godarari proper, 273 

* Bellaiy District has since 1881 been divided into the two Districts of Bellary 
ud Anant^r, making a total of 22 Bntuih Distncts, instead of 21, as enumerated 
above. Bdlary Distnet, as at present constituted, contain*, according to the Census 
of 1881, an area of 5904 square miles, with 1184 towns and villsgea, and a population 
muDbeemg 738,607 Anantipur District has an area of 5103 square miles, with 900 
towns and villages, and a pqiolattoii numbering 599,889 
*Tbe Census {i88z) adds Poduhota temtory, which raises the total area to 
141,001 square miles , the number of towes and villagn to 52,648 , the number of 
houses to ^429,365 , and the total population to 31,170^631 
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Area Ain> Population of the Madras Nahtb States. 


1 1 

Ana m 
Sainn 
HUei. 

Number of 
lom Sftd 
VataCM. 

Number of 
Houvi. 

PopuUbou. 

Number of 
If^Mbiteota. 
perSauare 
MiU. 

\ Tiarancore, 

Cochin, 1 

1 Pudahota, 1 

1 1 

6,730 

1,361 

l,XOI 

3,719 

655 

64 

23 

5 S> 4 . 95 o 

t 3 S,»» 

74,084 

2,401,158 

000,278 

302,127 

30,754 

KAS 3 * 




5 . 05 * 



348 



57,022 

7,079.613 

34.t71.067 

229 


1 The grand total figures for area and population do not quite agree with the 
separate totals, as the Census figures for Kaxmil and Bellaiy Distncts in die table on 
the opposite page also include the petty States of Banganapalh and Sanddr, whidi 
are thru shown twice orer 

Sentence corUinued from / 15 1 

whole, the population of the Madras Preudency has since iSyi 
decreased over the same area by 462,897 persons, or nearly half a 
million of people This check to a normal increase of over seven per 
thousand per annum is due to the famine in Southern Indu dunng 
1876, 1877, and 1878 In the Distncts most severely affected by that 
visitation, the decrease of population has been 1,751,327, or 12 8 per 
cent In the Distncts not affected, or but slightly affected, by fonune, 
there has been an increase of 1,288,4.30, or 7 19 per cent 

The total area and population the Madras Presidency, mcludmg 
the Agency Tracts and the States of Travancore, Cochin, Banganapalli, 
Sanddr, and Fudukota, are 149,09a square miles, and 34,173,067 
persons Area and population of the British Distncts and Bnbsh Agency 
Tracts, 139.481 square miles, and 30,837,3x8 persons ^ 

Taking the area of the Madras Presidency as dealt with m the 
Census Keport, the following averages are obtained , but as explained 
in footnotes, the exact totals depend upon the classes of terntory 
included in the enumeration. Density of population per square mfle, 
321 persons, ranging from 91 in tne District of Karniil to 583 m the 
fertile delta of Tanjore, and x5,o3X in Madras city Towns and villa^ 
per square mile, 373, ranging from ox m the Nflgins to x 34 m 
Ganjdm Houses per square mile, 46 (5 of them returned as im* 

' Owing to Oie varying dassifications of terntory in Madras, the totals obtained 
from one retain do not alwi^ tally pxecuely with those obtained from another. Seq 
footnotes to table oi population. 
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(K]C<q:aed) Pexsooftper viUi^ sS 7 f penoni per town, 13,335 > persons 
pa occupied home, 5*5 

According to sex, there were I5,4st»043 males and X 5 i 749 » 5 ^^ 
fenules, or m eveiy 1000 of population, 495 males and 505 females. 
ClawSed according to there were 6,082,142 boys and 5,93^624 
gals ander 15 years of age, total children, 12,0x1,756, or 385 per 
cent of the population and 9,332,223 males and 9,811,059 females 
of 15 years and upwards , total adults, 19,143,282, or 61 4 per 0^ 
the population age not stated — males 7678, females 7905 , tota^ r 5 » 5^3 

The religious classification of the people for the same area shows 
the following results — Hmdus, as loosely grouped together for 
religious purposes, 28,497,666, mr 91 42 per cent, varying from 99^ 
per cent m Ganjim to 70^ per cent in Malabar, Muhammadans, 
1,933,571, or 62 per cent, being most numerous on the Malabar 
coast, in Madras city, and the Ceded Frovmces, Christians, 711,072, 
or 2 28 per cent , Jams, 24,962 , and ^others,* 3360 

Classified by * nationality,’ there were in every ten thousand of 
the population, 9369 Hmdus (indudmg Buddhists, Jams, and native 
Christians), 620 Muhammadans, 7 Eurasians, 3 5 Europeans, and o 5 
‘others’ Since 1872, the Hmdus have decreased by x 75 per cent, 
due mainly to famine , the Muhammadans have increased by 3 56 
per cent, said to be owing to conversions in Malabar, Europeans 
appear to have decreased by 25 98 per cent , owing to a temporary 
r^uction of the garnson , and although Eurasians appear to have 
decreased by 17 09 per cent, the decrease is not accurately shown 
owii^ to defective enumeration m Malabar 

Eihmcal Clasufieahon — Broadly speabng, the population of the 
Madras Presidency may be described as belongmg to die five races 
of the great Dravidian stock dommant throughout Southern India At 
an early penod, before the dawn of history, these non Aryan races 
appeal to have accepted some form or other of the Bidbrnamcal or 
Buddhist faiths. Many storms conquest have since swept over the 
land, and a few colomes of Mughal and Marathi origin are to be 
found here and there But the mddible evidence of Imiguage proves 
that the ethnical character of the population has remained stable under 
all later uifiuences, and that the Hindu, Muhammadan, Jam, mid 
Chnsdao of Madras are all of the same stock. Of the five Dravidian 
dialects (Tamil, Telugu, Malayilam, Kinarese, and Tulu), the Census 
retunu Tdugu as spoken by 12,104,246 pers<»is, inbabiting the 
teact stretohmg southwards as £u as Nelloe and inland to KamtSl , 
Tamil, by 12,387,395 persons, occupying the remainder of the 
eastern coast from Madras city to Cape Comonn, by 

x> 3 oo> 55 S persons, in the Central Districts surrounding Mysore and in 
South Kituoa, Malayfilam, by 2,369,671 persons, chiefly m 
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Bistro (betides die population of the Native States of Travancoce 
and Coclun) , and Tolu, by 437,044 persons, most of them m a portion 
of South k^aia. For rest, Uriyd » the native tongue m the 
extreme north of Ganjihn, bordering on Orissa , and vanous sub- 
dialects of Dravidian origin Toda, Kota, Koda^) are used by the 
hxU tribes of the Eastmi GMts, of whom the Kandhs may be ^en 
as the type. In all, 33,653, 224 of the whole population of 
31,170,631 (or 93 56 ptf cent) are Bravidians as to language^ 

Castes , — According to the classidcation of the Census Report, the 
Brdhmans, who, with the Kshattnyas, alone represent an Aryan element 
m the population, number 1,133,070 persons, or 3 94 per cent of the 
total Hindu population. They foUow vanous pursuits, and are distri- 
buted with extreme inegulanty, being proportionately most numerous 
m South Kinara and Tanjore. Many of them are modem immigrants, 
who came south m the train of the Mardthd armies. In Malabar is 
found a peculiar class called Nambiin Brihmans, whom local tradition 
asserts to be descended from a race of fishermen, and who are regarded 
with unusual reverence by their neighbours. The Kshattnyas, or 
warrior caste of the primitive Hindu system, number only 193,550, the 
pnncipal subdivisions being the Bondillars and the Bhit Rdjia Many 
of the trading dass claim to be Vaisyas, and wear the sacred diread 
The trading castes number 640,047, or 3 35 per cent of the total, 
returned under the heads of Shettis, Ben Shettis, and Komatis 
(3^51715) Except in South Kinara, they still retain m their hands 
the greater part of the trade of the country The number of 
Marwins, the enterprising traders of Western India and Ri3putina, 
is 38a 

The agricultural castes number 7,767,463, or 37 35 per cent The 
highest class among them, named Velatna in the Telugu countiy, 
Vellalax in the Tamil Districts, Bant and Nadavar in South K&naia, and 
Nair in Malabar, belong to the well-to-do ranks of the community 
They do not usually cultivate with their own hands, and many of them 
formerly held their lands on a military tenure The Madras Nairs 
number 335,330, and 907 more are found m Coorg 

The pastoral castes, called li^yar in Tamil and GoUa in Telugu, 
number 1,580,000, or 5 54 per cent of the total, most numerous m the 
inland Bistncts of Bellary and KamiU (Kumool) They are chiefly 
Vi^uites, but a few are Sivaites, and some are demon worshippers 
A large proportion of them have abandoned their hereditary occupation 
of shepherds 

The artisan castes, called Kamilar m Tamil and Kamsila in 

^ These toteli include the temtory of Pudukota, m mentioned in n footnote to die 
Table of population on a pierioas page. The difficulty in regard to the Madras 
totals has already been referred to 
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Telogu, nnmbor 649»9oi, or 2 98 per cent, of the total, of whom nearly 
one-half are wcnkers in metals. The bulk are Sivaites. They have suc- 
ceeded generally in mamtaining a higher position in the social scale 
than IS awarded to them m Northern India. The weavers ( K aJt a Ja r s) 
number 979,062, or 3 44 per cent of the total They were once a 
mudi more important section of the community, but they have been 
unable to withstand the competition of piece-goods from Manchester 
Many of the weaving castes adopt the Lmg&yat creed. 

The labouring castes numbe* ^751,093, or 13 16 per cent of the 
total, very few m the Telugu country In the south, the Vanmans 
or Naiks {Xj075,5O5) supply the bulk of agricultural labour The 
Maravars and the Kalians, whose acknowledged head is the Kijd of 
Pudukota, bear a bad reputation for thievmg and general lawlessness 
The Kanakkan, or writer and ^^untant clas^ number 102,472 
The term ^Conucpollusy applied to ngente, purveyors, and other 
traders, is a corruption of * Kannakanpillai/ a word formed from the 
name of this caste ' Pillai ’ is a tide of respect 1 he Kannakans are 
very irr^larly distributed. The Upparavas (104,985) are chiefly 
engaged in the manufacture of salt and saltpetre, the Wadavars 
m tank-digging and road making The fishmg and hunting castes, 
called Shembadavan in Tamil and Besta in Telugu, number 873,448, 
or 3 01 per cent Many of them have now betaken themselves to 
agnculture The palm cultivators and makers of toddy (Sh^ns) are 
very numerous m those Districts where the date, palmyra, and cocoa- 
nut flourish , but they are likewise largely engaged in general agricul- 
ture and farm labour, and m the |m>duction of coarse sugar 0^8S^*7) » 
their total reaches 1,621,111, or 5 69 per cent of the total They are 
cleady o! aboriginal descent, and are, as a rule, demon-worshippers. 
The Kushivans, or potters, number 263,975, ^93 cent of the 

total, Ambattans, or barbers, 348,390, and Vannans, or washermen, 
53 B >535 The Satinfs, or mixed castes, are returned b> the Census 
at 625,455, or 2 2 of the total Under them are included temple 
servants, actors, dancers, and prostitutes The Bouigis, who are 
enumerated as a mixed caste numbering 9019, are ascetics 
mendicants from Northern India. Dasi (47,185) and N 4 gavisalu 
(12,408} are danang girls. Kuttadies (4546) are actors and dancers. 

The outeastes proper of the Madras Presidency, whose Tamil name 
of Panah has been very generally adopted mto European languages, 
are called Mala in Telugu, Holia m KUnarese, Pahyar m Malay^m, 
and Dheda m Marathi They number in all 4,439,253, or 15 58 per 
cent of die total, being thus four times as numerous as the Biihmaas. 
In the country round Madras they amount to about one-quarter of 
the populatioa Up to the close of the last century, they lived m a 
state of davery to the supenor castes , and they are stiU compelled by 
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custom to dwell m separate hovels outside the boundary of the village, 
and to perform all menial services. They axe described as a labonous, 
frugal, pleasure-lovmg peoj^e^ omnivOTous in diet, and capable of per- 
forming much hard work. Despite their absolute exclusion from the 
Hindu social ^stem, the Pariahs returned themselves under more than 
looo caste sub-divisions in the Census Report for sSSi In that 
Report, 73 are retumed as * frog-eating Panahs.* 

The unclassified Hindus, numbering e,S 1 1,84 1, or 9 84 per cent of the 
total, consist of aboriginal races and wandering tnbet They are found 
chiefly m the northern hill Distncts and on the Nflgins, m which last 
Distnct they form more than half the population Numerically, the 
most important tribes are the Kandhs (205,045), and Sauras or Savars 
(132,931), two cognate races of Dravidian ongm who inhabit the 
mountainous tracts of the Eastern Ghdts attached to several of the large 
zamlnddris of Ganjim and Vizagapotam On the Nilgiris, the tnbe 
best known to Europeans is the l^odas, a stalwart, haughty race, of a 
Jewish type of feature, who domineer over the more timid jungle folk, 
and confine themselves to the pasturing of buffaloes. It is believed that 
the Todas are now dying otrt, for at the time of the Census in 1881 they 
numbered only 689 persons Like the Nans, the Todas are, or were 
lately, addicted to a form of polyandry The tmncipal wandermg tribes 
axe Bimjaxas and Lambadvs, who are to be found in all parts of the 
country as earners of grain and salt The Kanivar races (numbering 
55,645) wander over a wide area m Nellore and the adjacent Districts, 
and constitute one of the chief criminal classes. 

Throughout the whole of Southern India, sect exercises a social 
influence second only to caste, and caste itself often appears to be 
founded upon the most arbitrary distmctions, unknown to the law-books 
of the Hindus. Thus, in Madras, a broad line of sectanan division 
separates the comtnumty into members of the right-hand and left-hand 
factions ^ The origin of this strange division is obscured by fable, but at 
the present day it often oecaMons disturbance at public festivals Some 
weavers are found in the one faxxioc, some in the other , the fisherman 
sides with the Tight hand, the hunter with the left, the agncultural 
labourers ran^ themselves on the ngh^ while their wives are reported 
to frequently attach themselves to the left With the shoanakers this 
division of the sexes is said to be often reversed 

Rtltgwus ClasstficatiMi, — The Hindus in 1871 numbered on the 
present area of the Madras Presidency over 28| millions, or 92 3 per 
cent of the population, and were, in the 1871 returns, sub-divided 
accmdmg to their forms of worship into 16,421,219 Sivaites, 11,691,860 
A^hnuites, 155,658 Lmgiyats, and 892,070 * others,’ including hill tnbo. 

' See Censnt Repottsof 1S71 end 1881, and Mt Ctok's Mamtaitfikt Cka^pat 
Ihstnet, pp. 33» 34 (*879) 
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The sane snb-dtvjsion has bees attempted m the Census of x88z, 
and the munbers for that year were as follow — Sivaites, » 

Vidmuites, 10^494,408 , Lmgdyats, 64,580 This leaves a balance 
of ifoout 2^ nulhons for 'others^* total Hindus m 1881, 28^ millions 
Hie Sivaites number over one nulhon m each of the Districts of 
Tanjore, Madura, Tinnevelli, Salem, Coimbatore, and Malabar, and 
the 'S^hnuites over a million m Vizagapatam, Godivan, South 
Kinara, and Madras City But beyond a broad demarcation for 
general purposes, the Census authorities in i88r preferred a classi- 
fication bas^ on the Hindu social distinctions of caste which forbid 
inter-eating and intermarrying, rather than on religious or sectanan 
distmctiona The Sivaites may be said, however, to be most numerous 
m the extreme south and on the west coast, the Vishnuites are cbiefiy 
found m the northern Distncts 

The Lingiyats of the Madras Presidency may be regarded as an 
heretical sect of Sivaite puritans. Their distinctive tenets are the unit) 
of the godhead in Siva, the repudiation of Brahman pretensions, and 
the absence of all caste distinctions They show a Ingh respect for 
women The} derive their name from their characteristic practice of 
carrying about on their persons the /tn^a or emblem of Siva. The 
Lingdyats never extended north of the Deccan They are very 
numerous m the west of Mysore, where they have almost a mono- 
poly of trade, but they also extend their operations into Madras 
and the southern Districts of Bombay Tlie number of Lingdyats 
in Mysore m 1881 ^as 470,269, in Madras, 64,580, and m Bombay, 
369,004 

The Jams, who are commonly regarded as a surviving oCTshoot of the 
Buddhism once predominant throi^hout the whole peninsula, number 
only 24,962 m hydras, being chiefly found in the two Arcot Distncts 
and South Kinara. Like the Lingiyats, their present head-quarters are 
in the neighbourmg State of Mysore. The le^ng tenets of the Jams 
ace reverence for certam sanctified ascetics, respect for every form of 
animal life, and denial of the mfolUbility of Ae Vedas. 

The Muhammadans, who number in all r, 933,571, or 6 2 per cent , 
are in the Census of x88i thus sub-divided according to sect — Sunnis, 
1*758,376, or 91 per cent of the total, Shiis, 44,378* Wahibi's, 1020, 
Faiiiz^ 82 , and * others,’ 129,715 The more fiuniliar division is into 
the followmg races — Labbay, Mippila, Arab, Shaikh, Sayyid, Pathin, 
and M^ghaL The Labbays (30,16a) are properly the descendants 
of Tamil converts to Islim , the name, however, is also used to signify 
descendants of ibre^ traders — Arabs, or Persians — by Indian wom^ 
Taken m die bitiader sense, they number 5x5,440, or 26 6 per cent 
of the total, nearly all found in the extreme south in Tanjore and 
Madura, the majorify sbll follow dieir hereditary occupation of trade 
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while some have become sailors and fishennen. Their chief city of 
resort is Negapatam. 

The Mdppilas or MopUs are descendants of native Malaydlam 
converts to the Muhammadan deed. The head of the M^ppil^ the 
lUj^ of Cannanore, is descended from a fisher family in Malabar 
A seafaring life, trade with Arabia, and Arab missions, led to 
extensive conversion amongst the Malabar fishing races. At one tune, 
after the European nations appeared m Eastern seas, conversion 
was largely promoted by the Zamonn of Cahcut, with a view to 
procure seamen to defend the towns on the coast Subsequently, 
forcible conversion was attempted by Tipd Sultdn, with no great result^ 
Thousands of Hindus were removed to Mysore, but few returned, and 
those who did, for the most part relapsed mto Hinduism , but, having 
partaken of beef and been circumcised, they could not be received 
back into thar castes They are now recognised as a separate caste, 
professing Hinduism The Mippilas are almost confined to the tract 
between the Western Gh^ts and die sea They number 495,738, or 
35 6 per cent of the total, 495,248 being found m the single District 
of Malabar They are fishermen, sailors, and coohes, except m the 
inland tdluks of Vaiuvanad and Emad, where they are cultivators 
The Mdppilas are a hardworking, frugal people, but uneducated and 
very fanatical, and, under the iDfiuence of rehgious excitement, they 
have often been a source of dan^r to the public peace. Further 
particulars of this sect will be found m the article on Mai.asar 
Disirict The Shaikhs and the Sayyids represent the Musalmin 
element from the north, together with descendants of converts made 
during the period of Muhammadan supremacy Path^ns, numbering 
15,401, and Mughals 1239, are also descended from the mvaders. 

Christians are more numerous in Madras than m any other part of 
India. In 1871, they numbered in the British Districts 533,760, or 
I 71 per cent of the total In 1881, their number had reached 
711,072, so that the Chnstuui population of Madras Presidency has, 
since the Census of 1871, a period of ten years, increased by 30 39 
per cent In the protected States of Travancore and Cochin, the 
native Christians are still more numerous than in the Bntish Distncts, 
constituting as much as one-fourth of the total population The 
Church of England in the south, and the Baptists in Ndlore and 
Kistna, have made great advances of late years, but the Roman 
CathoUc Missions, founded ftiree and a half centunes ago, have sbU 
the strongest hold on the country, and their activity is both contmu- 
ous and widespread- Roman Cathohcs represent 25 25 per coit 
the Europeans m Madras Presidency, 37 66 per cent of the 
Eurasians, and 68 68 per cent of the total Christian population kA the 
Fresidenc)' 
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The iblknnng table shovs the claaatficahoii of the Protertant bodies 
in the Madras Presidency — 




AdheR&HL 

Quidi Engliad, 


140,877 

Btpaste, 


37,13a 

IjitheniM, 


*9,874 

OuigregationalistB, 


18,840 

Independents, 


3.56s 

Presbytenans, 


2,177 

Wedejans, 


1,743 

Meth^ists, 


264 

Uutarums, 


43 


Total, 

234,515 


The Church of England thus claims nearly two-thirds of the Protes- 
tant Christians. It is most strongly represented m Tmnevelh, Madras 
City, and Kamiil Its agencies are the Society for the Propagation of 
the Gospel, and the Church Missionary Society The vast majority of 
the Chnstian population of the Presidency (711,072) are Hindu con- 
verts, or the descendants of Hindu converts. Excepting the Roman 
CathoUc Christians of the west coast, they belong for the most part to 
the poorer classes, and are drawn from the lower castes 
Ihe Chnstian populauon did oc^ appreciably suffer from the famine 
of *876-78. In eveiy Distnct but one they numencally increased. It 
IS believed that the occasion was particularly favourable to missionary 
^Rxt, and the number of converts 15 believed to have been largest 
in the worst penod of the distress In Madras City there are nearly 
40,000 Chnstians, subdivided into 18 sects Two cunous features were 
noticeable dunug the enumeration the Chnstian population in 1881 
Over 800 inhabitants of Madras Oty, including 22 Europeans, and 
over 18,500 native Chnstians throughout the Residency, professed 
Cbnstumty but were oot able to decide to what sect they belonged. 

curiously still, over 1x4,00c, or one-sixth of the total Chnstian 
population, were unable (or relt^tant) to state whether they were 
Europeans, Eurasians, or native Notwithstanding the presence of 
nearly xt,ooo (10,842) Europeans, among whom the proportion of 
females is less than tlud of males, female Chnstians bear a high propor- 
tion to male Chnstians, namdy, 509 females to 491 males in every 
thousand. Omitting Europeans and Eurasians, the proportion is 512 
females to 488 males. Companng the Chnstian population of Madras 
President with that of other Provinces, it is found to be the most 
numerous of all In z88i, there were 228 out of every 10,000 people 
m Madras professing Christianity, m Bntish Burma, 225 , m Coozg, 
177, m Bombay, 6a, m Bengal, x8, m the Punjab, 15, in Assam, 
15 , m the North-Western Provinces and Oudh, 1 1 , and in the Cestnd 
Provinoes, to 
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The history of Christianity m Southern India is full of interest The 
Synan Church of Malabar daims to have sprung from the direct teach- 
ing of St Thomas the Apostle A Synac us. of the Sible, brought 
from Cochin and now in the Fits- William Library at Cambridge, is 
plausibly assigned to the 8th century A Pahlavi inscription, m the 
ancient church of the Litde Mcmnt^ near Madras, indicates an early 
settlement of Manvchsean or Nesionan Cbnsttans on the eastern coast 
as well as the west The Census of 1871 returned only I4i335 
*Nazaiams,’ and that of r88i only 5 ‘Nazaranis,* in the Madras Presi- 
dency But in Travancore the Syrians numbered 300,000 m 1871, mid 
287,409 m 1881 , and in Cochin, 40,000 m 1871, and 14,033 m x88i. 
Some of them ate Catholics of the Syrian nte , the others still acknow- 
ledge the juri^hction of the Jacobite Patriarch of Antioch 
The Districts have long been strongholds of Chnstiamty 

St Frapds Xavier, Nobilis, Beschi, Schwartz, Jaenicke, are names 
assogdted with the raising up of the Christian Churches m the south. 
E»fy in the 16th century there were Catholic communiues near Cape 
^omonn, and the influence has spread and is spreading upward The 
Roman Cathohcs, whose number diroughout all Southern India is 
reckoned at more than 650,000, owe their conversion to two distinct 
wav(» of enthusiasm in the z6th and 17th centuries. The first is 
associated with the great name of St Francis Xavier, who is to this day 
the patron samt of the Madras fishermen , the other was effected by 
the scarcely less celebrated Jesuit Mission of Madura. The Protestant 
missions date from the beginning of the last century The Danes were 
here the pioneers of missionary enterpnse, but their work was taken 
up in 1737 by the Soaety for Promoting Cbnstian Knowledge, under 
whom laboured the great Lutherans of the last century — Schultze, 
Sartonus, Fabnaus, and Schwartz. The Church Missionary Society 
entered the field in 1814, and many other bodies, English, Scotch, 
and American, now join m the task of conversion The history of 
Chnstianity m India, and the progress of Christian missions, are fully 
dealt with in chapter ix of article India, m volume vi of this work 
OempatwH — ^The Census of x88z distributed the male population of 
Madras mto six mam groups — (i) Professional class, including officials 
of every kind, and members of the learned professions, 411,118, 

(3) domestic servants, inn and lodging-house keepers, z 16,888, (3)com- 
meiaal class, including bankers, merchants, earners, etc, 350)743> 

(4) agncultural and pastoral class, including shepherds, 6,930,1731 

(5) industrial class, including all manufecturers and artisans, 1,938,370, 
and (6) indefinite and non-productiite class, compnsmg labourers, male 
children, and persons of unspecified occupation, 5,673,751 The 
Census returned as workers 66 94 per cent of the to^ males, and 
41*90 per cent of the total females, that is to say, 6694 par 
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cent of the males had definite occupation In eveiy looo of the 
wodcing population there were 6io z^es to 390 femmes. Roughly 
apericmg^ females took part appreciably onl} m the domestic, agricul- 
tural, industnal, and indefinite labour classes 

Emgraiton — The inhabitants of Southern India are not so obstinately 
attached to their homes as m some other parts of the peninsula. A 
regular tide of emigration sets from the Madras Presidency towards 
Ce^on every )%ar, and is mutuaUy advantageous to both countnes 
Oflkial returns show that an annual average of more than 70,000 Tamil 
cooUes pass over into Ceylon ta &id work on the coffee plantations , 
and though the great majority return when the season has closed, it is 
estimated that about 166,000 persons permanently settled m C^lon 
during the ten years ending 1871 In the famine year of 1877, this 
emigration assumed unusual proportions, and acted as an important 
relief to the labour market , in 1876-77, the number was 184,919 , and 
m 1877-78, 152,073 In 1881-82, the number of emigrants to Ceylon 
was 46,594. The number of Tamils found m Ceylon who are stated to 
have had ‘their ongin m Madras Presidency,’ is 256,611 Similarly, 
a certain number of Telugu emigrants from the northern Districts, 
including a considerable proportion of women, annually cross the Bay 
of Bengal to Burma In 1881, the number of Madrasis living m British 
Burma was 74,430, namely, 62,348 males and 12,082 females, of whom 
35,058 spoke the Tamil and 33,715 the Telugu languages. Emigia- 
tion to the more distant labour markets of Mauritius, Natal, British 
Guiana, and the West Indies is less popular Dunng the ten years 
ending 1871, a total of 55,574 persons left Madras ports for those 
places , and in the same period, 8884 persons returned During the 
ten years ending 1882, only 20,415 coolie emigrants left Madras for 
these places The majority of the coolies proceed to Mauritius, 
which 18 the only British colony employing a recruiting agent in 
die Presidency, but a few are attracted to the French colomes of 
Reunion, Guadaloupe, etc 

Houtes and Towns — Out of the total number of 6,429,365 houses 
mumed in 1881, 717,834 were shown as unoccupied In the Dis- 
tricts afflicted by the famine of 1876-78, the occupied houses have 
falltt o£^ dunng the ten years between 1871 and 1881, by za per cent , 
while over the same region the population, under the pressure of 
famine, has fallen off 13 per cent The villages and towns are thus 
arranged in the Census of 1881 '—With fewer than aoo inhab itants, 
ai,5594 with from aoo to 500, 14,067, with from 500 to 1000, 9379, 
with ftom xooo to 2000, 504a , with from 3000 to 3000, 1291 , with 
from 3000 to 5000, 813 , with from 5000 to 10,000, 404 , with from 

10.000 to 15,000, 48 , wnth from 15,000 to 20,000, 15 , with from 

20.000 to 5o,ooo> 31 , with above 5^000, 9 On the whole, as com- 
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pared with Bengal Oft Bombay, urban bfe may be said to be more 
highly developed m Madras. Populous cities, indeed, are not nume- 
rous f but there is an unusual proportion of towns with from 2000 to 
20,000 inhabitants. 

In 1871, eight cities had a population of over 50,000 In 1881, 
the following nine towns had a population of more than 50,000 ~ 
Madras City, 405,848 , Trichinopoli, 84,449 , Tanjore, 54,745 ; 
Madura, 73,807, Bellary, 53,460, Calicut, 57,085, Negapatam, 
53,855 j CoMBACOMUM, 50,098 , Saleii, 50,667 Forty eight towns in 
the Presidency, including Madras ciQr, have been placed under muniapal 
administration, with an aggregate ^ 1,729,818 inhabitants, or over $ 
per cent of the total population 

Agrtatliure — The Madras Presidency can scarcely be regarded as a 
naturally fertile country The greater part of its surface is covered 
with soils which were originally formed by the disintegration of meta- 
morphic and igneous formations Over the greater part of its area, 
too, artificial imgation is impossible, and cultivation is dependent 
upon the local rainfall, which rardy exceeds 45 inches in the year, 
and seems liable to fail both irregularly and at recurrent intervals 
The rainfall in the imgation region vanes from 34 to 36 inches. 

The soil may be roughly classified into three varieties-— (i) the well- 
known regar or black cotton-soiI, met with m isolated patches or 
far-reaching plains all over the Presidency, (2) red soil, denvmg its 
colour from an admixture of the peroxide of iron, whicli is also very 
widely spread, and presents every c^gree of fertility and barrenness , 
and (3) grey soil The depth of the cotton-soil varies from 1 2 inches 
to 12 or 15 feet It is said to represent the deposits or site of dned- 
up lakea In Madras Presidency, Ae cotton-soil does not contain more 
than 4 per cent of oiganic matter 

But the prospects of the cultivator are determined less by die 
character of the soil than by the faalities for irrigation The Malabar 
coast IS the only part where the natural rainfall, brought by the 
south-west monsoon, may be trusted both for its amount and its 
regulanty Other Districts, such as Bellary, are also dependent upon 
this monsoon , but m their case the ram-clouds have spent themselves 
m passing over the barrier range of the Western Ghits, and cultivation 
becomes a matter of hazard Throughout most of the Presidency, the 
ramy season is caused by the north-east monsoon, which breaks 
towards the end of September The seed is sown in October, and 
the crop harvested in February But in some Districts, the crops 
are raised under the influence of the south-west monsoon, and here 
the sowmg is performed m Apnl and May, and the reaping in August 
and September 

Imgated land forms (1882) over 20 per cent of the cultivated area. 
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The imgatioo is denved from nvers, nv^ diannels, and tanks, the 
‘water flowing upon the land by force of gravitation. The area imgatad 
directly fiom nvers is extremely small compared with the area irrigated 
by channels, because die beds of die nvers in the plains are situated 
in deep vallejm or are frequently changing their course Hence the * 
pnictiGe of putting dams \atueuis) across nvers. The dam, besides 
stming the water, raises its level to the required height Eighty per 
cent of the food-producing area of die Presidency is dry land. Cotton 
and cholam (Sorghum vulgare) are grown on the rtgar or black soil 
area , vanous cereals and cotton cover the red soil area , the grey soil 
produces nuUets, iMtagu (Panicum mitiaceum), koralu (Fanicum itali- 
cum), and inferior sorts of eholam The fortunate deltas of the three 
great nvers — the God^van, Kistna, and lUven (Cauvery) — are the 
prmapal spots along the eastern coast which artificial irrigation is able 
to save fnm all nsk of occasional scaraty 

Hie rdyafwdri system of land administration pennits the collection 
of agncultural statistics in a satisfactory form Out of a total 
m i88x of nearly 90 milhon acr^ information is available for about 
75 millions. 0 ( these, 24 miOions are returned as paramb^ or 
uncultivable, and 22 millions as cultivable waste, leaving 29 millions 
as actually under cropa Of the total cultivated area, roundly 20 
million acres (exclusive of the permanendy settled estates, for which 
no statistics are available), 8a 04 per cent are under food - grains^ 

4 44 per cent und^ oil-seeds, 2 82 per cent under orchard and 
garden crops, 6 38 per cent ucdn* cotton and other fibres, 1 92 
under todigo, and 24 per cent under drugs and spices, starches, 
and misoellaneons produce The principal food staples are nee, 
£^lam, kambu, ragl (Eleusine corocana), and varagu Rice is chiefly 
grown in the alluvial plains of Tanjore, Goddvan, and Kistna, and 
in the lowlands of Malabar and South Kinara. Rice is cultivated 
almost exclusively under the tank system, which is widely spread and 
veiy profitable. The revenue denved from wet cultivation under 
tanks (about 50,000 in number) is estimated at from ;^8oo,ooo to 
^1,000,000 Cholam co v e rs the table-lands of Anantipur, Bellary, and 
Kamdl , while the staple of Mysore, is extensively grown in other 
inhuid Districts, such as Salem and Coimbatore. The most common 
Oil-seed is gingelly (Sesamum), which is largely used for local consump- 
tion, and IS ako exported. 

Garden crops compnse tobacco, largely grown on the islands of 
the Godavan and Kistna, and m the Districts of Coimbatore, Karndl, 
and Salem; sogar-cane, chiefly m Godivan, North and South Arcot, 
Tndiinopoli, Coimbatore, Bellary, and Cuddapah , chillies, betel-leaf, 
and plantain,—^ very widely distnbuted. The followmg are the 
statistics for apedal crops. In 1882-83, the area under cottmi m 
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the Madias Pre»dacy was 1,682,398 acres , the increase since i875>76 
being 70,380 acres. In 1882-^3, the la^st cotton area was in 
TinneveUi District (343,939 acres)^ in 1875, die lai^est cotton area 
was in BeUary District (385,596 acres)^ In 1875-76, the total area 
under indigo was 304,676 acres, includu^ 62,800 m Cuddapah, 

61.000 in South Arcot, 57,000 in Nellore, 43,000 m Kistna, and 

40.000 in KarndL In 1882-83, under indigo was 518,468 

acres, or an increase since 1875-76 of 3x3,792 acres, or nearly 
twofold. In 1875-76, Cuddap^ {Kadapa) was the great mdigo- 
growing Distnct, it still has a large cultivation (87,772 acres), but 
Kistna, with 132,593 acres under indigo in 1882-83, holds rank as 
the premier indigo-growing Distnct in the Presidency In 1875-76, 
the total area under coffee, 53,000 acres, was almost entirety confined 
to Malabar (33,000) and the Nfl^s (16,000) In 1882, the area 
under coffee cultivation was 61,481 acres, of which 31,0x5 acres lay 
in Malabar Distnct, and 19,851 acres in the Nllgin Hilla The 
pnnapal fmit-trees are the cocoa nut, areca-nut, date and palmyra 
palms, jack, tamannd, and mango The cocoa-nut flourishes luxu- 
riantly on the banks of the backwaters and l^oons in Malabar, while 
the areca-nut palm is found in the greatest perfection in the lower 
valleys of the Western Ghits. 

A^rding to the official pnncif^ of clossiflcation, the cultivated 
area is divided into ‘dry,* ‘uet,’and garden lands ‘Dry^land^ or 
those which are solely diependent upon local rainfall, cover about 77 
per cent of the total , * wet ’ lands, which are those irrigated from 
river channels or tanka by the natural flow of the water, about 20 per 
cent , and garden lands, which are irrigated by water artificially raised 
from wells, etc , about 3 per c^t 

On 'dry’ lands, the cultivation is of a simple character Before 
sowing, the field is ploughed several times m transverse dnections , but 
the native plough seldom penetrates to a greater depth than 3 mches. 
The seed is generally scattered broadcast from the hand, but some- 
times a rude bamboo drill is used Occasionally, two or even three 
crops are sown on the same field at die same time, in the hope that at 
least one may succeed 

* Wet * lands are from their position fertile, apart from the advantages 
of irrigation The usual crop is nee, which is sometimes sown broad- 
cast m a soil worked up mto a senu-hquid stat^ and sometimes 
transplanted. Water is supplied as often as it can be obtamed, daily 
if possible , and on each occasion of watenn^ the land is flooded 
to the depth of i or 2 inches. Manure is applied wherever avad- 
able There is no established system of rotation crops, but the 
pnnciple is recc^ised that the resources of the soil must not be over- 
tsixed* Bxhausting crops are neves grown for more than two yearn m 
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siuceaSion , and the waking of the rdyaiwdrl system, by permitting 
the relanquidunent of holdings, encourages occasional fallows After 
the crop has been sown, little hoeing or weeding takes place The 
harvest is gathered by hand, the labourers being paid in kind 

On garden lands, irrigation is i»:actised on an elaborate scale 
Three methods of raising the water are adopted, according to the 
height of the field above the source of supply For low lifts a bucket 
18 used, swung on a rope , this is raised and lowered by two men, 
while a third upsets it over the field For higher lifts, up to x a feet, 
the picotiah is used This ingenious but simple machine is identical 
with the lever lift of Egypt A horizontal pole is balanced upon an 
upnght post , on one end the bucket is suspended , the counterbalanc- 
ing weight at the other end is usimlly supplied by a man who walks 
along the pole, but sometimes by a lump of clay The third form 
of lift, the kavalayt will raise water from wells 40 feet deep 11118 
consists of a leathern bucket, attached to a rope, which runs over a 
roller, and is worked by a pair of oxen moving up and down an indined 
plane. 

The area under cereals in 1881-82 was r5i377,i68 acres, distnbuted 
asfollows —Rice, 5,423,755 acres, great millet or Mo/tfw (Sorghum vul- 
gare), 3,242,914 acres, spiked millet or (Penmsetumlyphoideum), 
8,3x9,824, ragi (Eleusme corocana), 1,408,250, varagu (Panicum 
miliaceum), 1,312,890, maize, 89,239, wheat (Triticum sativum), 
23,2x0 , and other cereals, including Italian millet, ekenna^ barley (only 
x6 acres), koralt^ and i)557>o86 The area under puls^ was 

iy5fir»o77 acres, di^ibuted as follows — Gram (Dolicbos biflorus, 
Phaseolus Mungo, Fhaseolus radiatus, Cajanus mdicus, and Cicer ane- 
tinum), 1,346,055 acres, peas, 3998, lentils, X46X , and other pube^ 
209,563. The area under garden {^>duce was 582,597 acres, distnbuted 
as follows — Plantains, 31,812 acres, cocoa-nuts, 69,921 , babil tree% 
42,632, vegetables, 17,276, hnnjiU, 7746, mangoes, 15,663, jack, 
1208, casuanna, 20,123 , guavas, 393 , pumpkins, 2968, and ^others,’ 
378,855 The area under drugs and narcotics was 173,641 acres, 
distnbuted as follows — ^Tobacco, 89,228 acres, coffee, 70,296, 
opium, 186 (only in Kistna Distnct), cinchona, 1846, grown wholly 
m the Nflgins Distnct , senna, 1894 (only m Tinnevelh) , hemp, 
for narcotic preparations, 2x69 acres, besides other drugs Under 
amdiments and spices, there were 245,807 acres, of which chilhes 
occupied 123,8x9 acres, conander seeds, 50,967, betel leaves, 
11,109, arecarnuts, 13,3x7 , tamanods, 7995 , pepper, 10,083, omons, 
8045, and ^others,* 80,471 Starches occupied 15,164 acres, chiefly 
under potatoes, sugar occupied 62,5x6 acres, oil-seeds, 917,002 
acres (including 388,155 acres under sesamum or gmg^y, 
209,493 under castor-oil plaii^ 55,807 under rape seed, 8062 under 
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linseed, 3995 under mustard seed, 71, 163 under ground nuts, and 
81,927 under misceUaneous oil crops) Indigo occupied 389,547 
acres, saffron, 3078 acres, tuma (Anona reticulata), 2890, and 
other dyes, 885, total under dyes, 396,400 acres. Fibres occu- 
pied r,3 16,655 the number of acres under cotton being 

i»302,537 

Coffee PlanlattoHs principal coffee tract in Southern India 

stretches along the slopes of the Western Ghdts, from the north of 
Mysore almost down to Cape Comonn Coffee was originally mtro- 
duced into India by a returned pilgnm from Mecca. The larger 
portion of this area lies in the States of Mysore, Coorg, and Travan- 
core , but the Sub-division of Malabar Distnct known as the Warned 
(Wynaad) and the Nltgiri Hills are within the limits of Madras Presi- 
dency Coffee cultivation has also been successfully introduced on the 
Sbevaroy Hills in Salem, the Palm and Sirumalai Hills m Madura, and 
in Tmnevelli Distnct 

The first regular coffee plantation in the Wainid, under English 
management, ivas opened in 1840 by Mr Glasson, but previously 
Major Bevan had grown the plant as a curiosity in the same Distnct 
Many of the early clearings, which were made on bamboo or grass land, 
proved unprofitable, and have now relapsed into jungle The enter- 
prise made little progress until about 1855, when many estates were 
taken up m South Wainid In 1856-57, the total exports were only 
32,000 cwts In 1862, the returns showed nearly xo,ooo acres under 
coffee cultivation, and m 1865 there were 200 estates covering 14,6x3 
acrea An official inquiry in 1868 returned 30,000 acres under coffee, 
of which 21,000 were held by Europeans, and 9000 by natives, the 
exports were 12^000 cwts. Tn 1878’, there were Uirougfiout the 
Warned 32,000 acres containing mature plants, and xo,ooo containing 
immature plants , while there was an additional 27,000 acres of land 
taken up for coffee plantation and m process of plantation. In 1883, 
the cultivation amounted to 13,483 plantations, covering an area of 
48,725 acres, of which 22,027 acres were under mature plants, 2698 
acres under immature plants, and 24,000 acres were taken up for planta- 
tion, but not planted. The approximate yield was 306,841 cwts , or an 
average of 159 lbs. per acre of mature plants. In 1875-76, the total 
export of coffee from the Madras Presidenqr was 381,176 cwts., valued 
at ;^x,66i,iio, and in 1883-84, the export was 374,673 cwts, valued 

at 570*191 

About 25 years ago, the area under coffee in the Kfigins did not 
much exceed 500 acres , now (1883) it is nearly 20,000 acres This 
increase, entirely the result of pnvate euterpnse, has added greatly 
the prosperity of the Nflgiris, and has at the same time benefited 
Districts adjoining In the establishment of the Nflgin coffee es»ls, 
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a property has been oeated irorth about j^5oo,ooo on which the 
mmnal expeoiditttTe is not less than ;^2o^ooo, one-thnd of it ben^ 
distributed among the cocdie labourers of the plantations. Besides 
the Nilgins, coffee cultivation is earned on on the Shevarpy Hills of 
Salem, where nearly 6000 acres are under crop, on the Palnf and 
Siramalat Hills in Madura, where nearlv 2000 acres have been 
planted, in TinnevelU and Coimbatore Districts, where there is an 
aggregate area under the plant of about 5000 acres , and m Malabar 
Distnct, about 31,000 acres, making a total of 61,481 acres m 

1882— S3 

Ibe total area under coffee in 1879 in the south of India, include 
ing the States of Mysore and Travancore as well as the Madras 
Presidency, was as follows — ^Under mature plants, 574,951 acres, 
under unmatuie plants, 146,251 acres, tak^ up for planting and in 
process of plantation, 43,821 acres The total approximate yield 
for the year was 12,806,195 Iba, or an average of about 110 lbs. 
an acre 

7 >e Planiahom — ^The tea plant was introduced on the Nilgm Hdls 
about 45 years ago , but although die experiment was successful, it was 
not taken up as a commercial speculation unUl 1865 Even at present, 
die teagtudens are on a small scale, rarely exceedmg 50 acres, and 
they are generally worked m subordination to an adjoining coffee estate. 
The plants include the China vanety, the Assam variety, and the hybrid 
between the two The hylxid is perhaps the most profitable, com- 
bining the leaf-produang quality of the one with the hardiness of 
the other There were in 1878, 1907 aaes under mature plants, 
1362 under immature plants, and 3681 taken up for planting and in 
process of plantation , the approsmate yield was 2^6,389 lbs., or 
1x8 lbs per acre In 1883-84, there were in the whole of the Madras 
Presidem^ 86 tea plantations, with 3386 acres under mature plants, 
^456 acres under immature plants, and 7032 acres taken up for plant- 
ing, the approximate yield was 512,340 lbs, or 151 lbs. per acre of 
mature planta For an account of the processes of tea cultivation, see 
NiLciRi Hills. The eiqioTt of tea from the Madras President^ in 
1876-77 amounted to 144,323 !!»., valued at ;^x6,466, and m 

1883- 84, 264,777 lbs., valued at 

Tobacco CaUtvaiion — Although only 78,707 acres are returned as 
under the app in 1882-83, Uibacco cultivation, to a greater or less 
extend is earned on m every Distnct of the Madras Presid^qr 
exceptmg tiie Nilgin Hills. The region where it is most largely 
practised is Ristna Distnct On the alluvial lands of the Goddvari 
d^ta IS grown the wdl -known * Lanka' (a nver i^nd) tobacco 
lobacco IS also laigdy cultivated in parts of Vizagapatam, Nellore, 
Cuddapah, Bellaip, K^dl, South Arcot, TmnevelU, Salem, Madursi 
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wd Coimbatoie > and from the two last-named Districts the Trichi- 
nopoh cheroot mmiuiacturers draw dietr supplies of raw matenaL 

Tobacco IS grown on almost every description of soil from Idack loam 
to sand} and from imgated land to high and site& Alluvial lands are 
preferred, then high ground, and desened village sites or back-yards 
of houses. The last are considered the bes^ on account of the salts 
impregnating the soil, and for convenience of position as regards 
and watching, and curing the produce The best of the 
Goddvan produce is grown on the alluvial lands which receive nch 
deposits of silt in the river floods mid are out of the influence of 
the sea-freshes 

Dindigal tobacco is produced on carefully cultivated red loam, to 
which an alluvial character has been artificially imparted Some of the 
highest-pnced tobacco is grown on nch dry land under imgation, but 
the leaf, while suited for mastication, is too coarse in texture and too 
pungent m flavour for smoking la some parts imgation is practised, 
and in others it is dispensed with Only a small quantity of water is 
supphed to the plant, and, as a nil^ not by gravitation, but by mechanical 
means, preferably from wells of brackish water containing potassic salts. 
Excess of damp is prejudicial, and the seed beds and soil generally are 
superficially drained or stand high. The crop while young is gently 
watered by hand, and heavy nuns detract from the good quality of the 
leaf, the tobacco grown on ordinary imgated lands being generally 
inferior The manures used are the dnippings of sheep and goats penned 
on the land previously to cultivation, cattle-dung, ashes, and sweepings 
In Nellore, salt earth is used The manures are plentifully applied to 
all soils eircept alluvial lands The seed is invariably sown in prepared 
beds 

The seasons for cultivation vary according to local climatic considera- 
tions As a rule, sowing commences after the local rains, from July to 
October, though tobacco is sometimes grown as a second crop, commenc- 
ing in January The site for tobacco cultivation is thoroughly manured 
and ploughed. The seed germinates m about eight days sowing , 
and the seedlmgs are transplanted m the course of about six weeks, on 
attaining a height of 5 or 6 inches, into holes from a foot to a yard apart, 
sometimes in ridges, sometimes on die flat surface of the field In 
many localities, the seed-beds and tbe young plants are protected from 
the extreme heat of the sun by means of mats and other coveni^ All 
leaves except ten or twelve are mpped off to strengthen those left , the 
flowers are also promptly nipped off with the exception of those purposely 
left for seed. The leaves begin to ripen m the course of about two 
months from transplantation, and as soon as one or two turn colour, 
the crop is collected This collection is generally effected by cutting 
the stem with a knife, although in Ganjam and the alluvial lands of 

VOL. IX. c 
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Vi«agg|Mrt^fn tlie leavcs are removed separately In parts of Taojore, 
some of the leaves are first plucked m January, and the stem vradi its 
lenumuag ^vea cut down in May or June As a rule, no second aop 
of leaves is gathered, and where the after-sprouts are collected at all, 
they are of very inferior quality 

llie process of tobaccc^rymg and fermenting is effected by methods 
shghtly diifermg in detail In Xellore, for instance, the cut leaves are 
hung in the sun for two days, put m heaps, turned every two days, and 
sagged in layers for twenty days, dunng which time they are frequently 
turned. They are next tied in bundles, dipped in water, sweetened 
with date jaggery or molasses, and are then ready for sale In other 
localities, as m ^em Distnct, the plants are left a day or two in the 
field, afterwards exposed to the sun and dew alternately for a week, then 
wrapped in straw and buried in the ground for a penod of seven days 
i^terwards the leaves are stripped from the stems, made into bundles, 
placed in straw, and put under heavy weights with their ends exposed 
for SIX weeks The piles in which they are laid are opened and turned 
eveiy second day In other localities, the leaves after drying in the fields 
for a day or two are hung over poles or ropes, preferably m the ^de, 

m regular drying sheds, or in the cultivator’s house They are then 
stacked m heaps, which are opened out and pressed together agam at 
intervals, until the requisite cunng is effected Occasionally, the leaves 
are sprinkled with unrefined sugar-water or an infusion of the Cassia 
aunculata. In Coimbatore the festoons of leaves are hung up on the 
milk-hedge (Euphorbia Tmicalh) to acquire a charactenstic flavour 

The expent of unmanufactured tobacco in 18^3-84 was 8,443,806 
lbs., valued at 54,973, and of manufactured tobacco, 586,633 lbs., 
valued at ^£28,967 

Ctndbna — ^The cmchona plant was introduced on the NUgin Hills 
in i860 by Mr Clements Markham, who had been officially deputed 
to visit South America for that purpose The novel experiment has 
proved not only successful, but remuneratne The reports up to 
1877 returned seven Government plantations, covering an aggregate 
area estimated at laoo acres. The plants arc almost equally divided 
between C condammea and C sucarubra. The number of plants in 
X88S-83 was 967,795 The first y^ld of the plantations was in 187a, 
when tlw earliest trees were twelve years old The out-turn was 7294 lbs. 

dry bark, which sold for ^£729 In 1876, a consignment was sent to 
Ign ^liind of 63,000 lbs., which raized ;^xo,5g7 The plantations also 
fiuiHshed the Government quinologist with 362,050 lbs of green baric, 
or six, 481 lbs. of diy bark, valued at ^^9550 In 1882-83, the total 
crop for tile four estates of Naduvatam, Hooker, Wood, and Dodabetta 
was 135,0x6 lbs. of dry bark Of this amount 62,5x8 lbs. were shipped 
to the home market, 69,327 lbs were sold locallj at an average rato of 
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38. i^d per lb ; and the remainder was held as samples or in store. 
There are also several private cinchona estates on the Nilgin Hills, 
which are cultivated at a profit For a description of cinchona 
cultivation, see Nilgihi Hills 

Government Farm^lTi 1865, a Government farm was established 
at Saidipet (SydapetX m the immediate neighbourhood of Madras 
city It covers an area of 300 acres within a nng fence, and has been 
the scene of many important experiments Attention has been especiall) 
paid to subsoil draining, the use of agricultural machines, the utUiza 
tion of manure, and the introduction of new crops, such as Carolina 
rice and New Orleans cotton. It has also been proved that by deeper 
ploughing, green crops for fodder can be raised at all seasons of the 
year A school of agriculture was established in 1876, and similar 
training schools have been proposed for other Districts In 1876-77, 
‘ the total expenses of the Saidapet farm amounted to ;^4983 , the 
receipts were ^^^510, the balance bemg defrayed out of the surplus 
Pound lunds In 1882, the contracted operations of the farm, as a 
practical school of husbandry, were placed under the revived Agri- 
cultural Department Total cost in 1882-S3, ;^7744 Ihe school of 
agriculture in connection with the farm had 69 pupils in 1882 The 
Swedish plough, introduced under the auspices of the farm authorities, 
has been tried, but with qualified success, m 183 idluhs of the Pre- 
sidency On the other hand, the fiihiy^ sugar-cane mill is likely to be 
loigely adopted The operations at Saiddpet are now limited to giving 
a practical course of training in agnculturt 

Wagesand Pnas — The^ncuUutal hired labourers of Madras belong 
to castes that were predial serfs up to the close of the last century. 
Most of them are still paid in gram, the rate vaiymg in some places 
from one to two ‘ measures ’ (say 3 to 7 lbs ) a day The lower rate 
IS given to permanent, the hi^er to occasional, labourers. This 
distinction IS of general significance The permanent day-labourers 
enjoy little liberty, as they have usually received an advance of money 
from their masters on entering service, which is never deared off On 
the other hand, the occasional labourers, while more independent, lead 
a most precarious existence During the harvest seasons they can get 
regular employment, but at other times they wander about seeking 
work on the roads and other pubbc works According to an official 
return in 1875, ^ages of agricultural labourers paid m money vaned 
from Rs. 2 8 (5s ) a month in Salem, and Rs. 3 (6s.) in Ganj^m, to 
7 8 (15s } in Kistna, Cuddapah, and Malabar The wages of a 
skilled workman, such as a mason carpenter, ranged fiom Rs. 7. 8 
(iSa) a month in Ganjam, and Rs 9 12 (19s 6d) in Vixagapatam, to 
Rs. 30 {£2) m Cuddapah, Madura, and South Kdnaia, and Rs 35 
(£2, xos ) m the Nilgins In 1882-83, the agricultural wage ui Salem 
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«as 7s. ai agaiBst 58. m 1875, on other hand, m Kistna the 
monthly wage was something over T3a as against 15s m 1875 In 
the newly constituted District of Anant^pur, the monthly wage for an 
agncultural labourer was m 1883--83 xSs. 9d In the Nllgins the 
rate per month in i88a‘>83 was 153. The average agncultural wage 
throughout the Presidency iras, in z883*-83, 4}d. per day, or nearly 
los. 6d a month Regarding billed labour, the average wage of an 
artisan throughout the Presidency was, m 1882-83, returned at io|d 
a day, or 6s 6|d a month. In Ganj^, in 1882-83, the monthly 
wagesofa skilled workman were X9S xo^d , inVizagapatam, 195 xo|d , 
in Cuddapah, ^r, 17s. 3|d , in Madura, £2, m South K^nara, ;^t, 
los. , and in the Nflgins, ^^2, 5s 

The condition of permanent*field hands is thus described — 'They are 
invariably paid their wages in grain, never in money The rates vary 
in different Districts, but inquiry shown that the quantity of cleaned 
cereal grain is not usually less than from 4 to 5 lbs per diem, and often 
more The labourer often enjoys the privilege of cultivating vegetables, 
diillies, and a few oil-seeds or nuts on his own account , and as he gets, 
besides a subsistence allowance of gram, a percentage on the yield of the 
harvest, his prosperity depends greatly on the abundance of the crops. 
Usually the permanent labourers get small money advances from their 
masters, and occasional presents of doth, or a rupee now and agam on 
festival occasions , but whatever money may be advanced by the masters, 
the labourer is seldom able to r^y, and, as a rule, is tied to bis 
servitude for life * 

Food prices have not risen of late years In 1875-76, the follow- 
ing WCTC the average quantities of the several kuids of food-gram to 
be obtained for the rupee (2s.) — Common nee, 32 lbs , paddy or 
vnhusked nee, 57 lbs , eholam (the staple food of the people) and 
kambu^ 53 lbs. , ra^ 56 lbs. , varagu^ 79 lbs , wheat, 23 lbs In the 
famine year of 1876-77, the avers^e pnee of common nee throughout 
the Presidency rose to 17 lbs for the rupee In Bellary, at the end of 
1876, only 15 lbs of cholam could be obtained for the rupee, showing a 
rise m pnee of more than threefold. In 1882-83, prices current for a 
rupee (2s ) were as follows — Common nee, 32 lbs. , paddy or unhusked 
n<x, 58 Iba , chdam and kambu^ 63 lbs. , ragi^ 65 lbs , varagUt 84 Iba , 
whe^ 22 lbs. , salt cost the people 25. for 29 lbs., or a little less than 
id. a pound. 

The livestodc of the Presidency in 1882-83 was returned at 3,687,782 
bullocks, 3,453*129 cows, buffaloes, 7941 horses, 30,189 

pomes, 124*731 donkeys, 5,635,867 sheep, 3*305*946 goats, 254,557 
pigs,48x depbants, 50 camels, and 117 mules There were also xx,585 
3x3,528 carts, and 2,013,0x1 ploughs Plough bullocks cost 
about £2, los , and sheep abort 5s each. 
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Emttu of 1876-78 — The great famine which recently de- 
vastated all Southern India can only be slightly touched upon in 
this place Like most widespread famines, it was caused by drought, 
but not by the drought of a single season or of a sragle year The 
harvests of 1875 heen indiifer^^ especially m the Ceded Distncts 
In 1876, the south-west monsoon or summer rams, on which the 
northern Distncts are largely dependent, proved very deficient, and 
tiie north-east monsoon or autumn rains, on which the southern and 
eastern Districts almost entirely rely for their cultivation, failed 
still more completely Except m the deltas of the Goddvan and 
Kistna,the total rainfall of 1876 scarcely anywhere exceeded 10 inches, 
as compared with an average of about 30 inches When the monsoon 
failed in October 1876, it was recogmsed that a twelve-months’ famine 
was at hand, and inevitable In 1877, the south-west monsoon with- 
held Its showers for a second time, and distress gradually intensified 
through the >ear At last, the north-east monsoon broke with a full 
downpour in November 1877, and die crops of the coming season were 
assured The area m Madras seriously affected by famine was 
estimated by the Famine Commissioners at 83,800 square miles, with a 
population of 1 9.400,000 persons. No Distnct entirely escaped between 
the Kistna nver and Cape Comonn , but the distress was severest m 
the tract immediate!) south of the Tungabhadra, including the Distncts 
of Bellary, Anantipur, Kainiil (KumMil), Cuddapah, and Nellore, and 
farther south m North Arcot and Salem Mysore suffered exceptionally 
As time went on, it was found that no adequate stores of food remained 
in the country , and but for the efforts of Government, and the vast 
imports of food brought into the country by the European mercantile 
houses from Bengal, Burma, and the Further East, a much greater 
proportion of the population than actually pensbed would have been 
swept awa) 

The Commission of Inquiry on Indian Famines, appointed m May 
1878, thus describes the famine, and the manner in which it was dealt 
with by the Government The first peculiarity in the management of 
the Madras famine was that following the example of Behar in 1873, 
the local Government at an early p^od thought it necessary to provide 
against a possible deficient activity of pniate trade or the failure of 
the supply of food in tiie less accessible District^ by purchasing 30,000 
tons of rice, to be stOTed m places where the demand for relief was 
expected to be large At the same time, they proposed to put in hand 
several large works of pennanent utility The Government of India 
disapproved of both these steps, and decided, that at this stage of the 
distress, minor local works which would not take the people fer from 
their homes should be organized The purchased gram was partly used 
for purposes of relief, and the remainder was sold 
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W<iri» were opened under the Public Works Department for the 
emi^oyin^t of the famine-stricken at an early period, and others were 
ofterwuds started xn 1877, but the greater part of the applicants 
were received on works under the supervision of the civil officers of 
the District The scale of «age was hyed, in accordance with, but 
somewhat below^ the rates which had been adopted in Behar llte 
numbers on relief soon became very large, and by January 1877 had 
risen to over a million In that month, when Sir R lemple visited 
the &mine Districts, he was of opinion that relief was given on too 
Idieral a scale and to persons who did not stand m absolute need 
of It He advised the (Tovemment of Madras to reduce the rate of 
wages, and they adopted the scale which was being introduced into 
Bombay, the amount of money wage being made to vary with the pnce 
of food-gram After these changes, and on the introduction of stricter 
disci^me, the numbets on works were at first considerably reduced , 
but they began to nse again shortly, those on gratuitous relief rising 
at a still higher rate, so that the total exceeded a million m May, and 
reached the maximum figure of 2,218,000 m September 1877 

The effect of the reduced wage was a subject of considerable 
diffidence of opinion, , it was opposed by many of the officials, 
including the Sanitary Commissioner, as providing less than was 
necessary for the labourer After the orders for its adoption had 
been in force about three months, the balance of opinion being un- 
favourable, it was abandoned, and a higher rate substituted at the end 
of May At the same time, it was decided that all weakly persons, and 
all who were incapable of performing 50 per cent of a full task for a 
man in normal conditicm, should be removed from the relief works and 
supported at their homes , and a system of house-tO'house relief was 
tnti^uced under which a dole of money was given, sufficient for the 
support of the applicant. The test of fitness was the certificate of the 
head village offiaal, submitted to the village inspector, whose proceedings 
agsuB were under the control of the relief officer of the so that 
opportunities for abuse might be minimized In the end of August, 
when it became apparent that relief operations would have to be con- 
tmsed at least to the end of the year on a very large scale, the Viceroy 
visited Madras, and after consultation with the Governor of the Fresi- 
deacy, certam chaises, were resolved upon, while the mam principles 
cm winch relief was to be admmistered were r^ated with additional 
oskphasis. 

It was autbontatTvely announced that *a large scheme of useful 
public works under departmental supervision should be the backbone 
of die relief system , ’ and a gr^t expansion of such works was ordered, 
combined with the restnction of gratuitous relief in their villages to 
* those who are bodi incapable of work, and without other adequate 
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ineax^s of support.’ The direction of all matters connected with the 
famme, which had hitherto passed through the channel of the Board of 
Revenue and the Council} was tsdien by the Governor under his sole 
chaige He issued his orders directly to District officers , and a huge 
additional staff of officers was introduced from Northern India to 
strengthen the supervising agency These airangeuents were complete 
when, as m Mysore, the long-expected nun began to fall abundantly 
1 he hearts of the people revived, and they dispersed so rapidly tint 
the numbers, which in September had reached 2,218,000, had fallai m 
December to 440,000, and m March 1878 to 215,000 A considerable 
number of debibtated persons remained, however, on the hands of 
Government till the harvest of 1878 was npe, in October or November 

The abnormal mortality of the two famine years has been estimated 
at two millions There was also a decrease of 800,000 m the births of 
the two years 1877 and 1878, nor did this decrease m the birth-rate 
cease in the latter year The average number of persons relieved was 
787,000 daily for the space of tuen^two months, and the total cost of 
the famine is estimated at eight inilkons sterling. The land revenue 
remitted was about xi8 Idkhs (;^i, 180,000), and the outlay on relief 
about 67s Idkhs (;iC6,75o,ooo) 

Viewed by the light of the Census Report for 1881, it is clear that 
the loss m the population of the Presidency since 1871 has been wholly 
due to the influence of famine In the Districts not affected by tbe 
famme, the population hod increased between 1871 and 1881 by over 
7 per cent, or within x6 per cent of the normal rate of increase. In 
the Districts affected by the famine (Nellore, Cuddapah, Karndl, 
Bellaiy, Anantipur, North Arcot, Madura, Salem, and Coimbatore), the 
actual loss is shown to have been nearly 13 per cent on the figures of 
the Census of 1S71 Throughout tbe famine Districts, the population 
in i88x was nearly 18 per cent bdow what, at the noru^ rate of 
increase, it would have reached in dial year 

The famine fell most heavily on the general Hindu population, which 
decreased 13 64 per cent m the affiicted Distncts The Muhammadan 
population m the famine Distncts was much less severely affected 
This was due to the fact that tbe Muhammadans are not largely 
agricultural, but congregate m large towns which were early centres of 
relief The returns show that whereas only 8 64 per cent of the Hindu 
populatton occupies the large towns, the Muhammadans make up 21 4 
per cent of their urban population 

During tbe eighteen months ending January 1878, the total amount 
of gram imported into Madras by sea was nearly 700^000 tons The 
real problem was to bnng these stores of food to the starving people, 
This task was effected by means of the railways, and especially the 
Madias Railway This Ime touches the sea at Madras city and at 
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B^pur , while at lUhchor it joms the Great Indian Femnsula system^ 
thus affording through commonicatioa with the rest of India. The 
South Indian Railway runs northward from Tutiomn. The total 
amount of gmin distributed m the interior by these several lines 
between August 1876 and November 1877 was 724,339 tons, yielding 
a fteight of £ 553*^95 

It will never be possible to obtain perfectly complete statistics of 
the loss of life caused directly and indirectly by this stupendous 
calamity As always happens in such cases, starvation suddenly came 
with a rush No administrative capaaty and no philanthropic zeal 
could cope with a distress so int^ise, and extending over so wide an 
area. Government rehef works on a colossal scale, gratuitous distri- 
butions of food at the public expense, and the searching benevolence 
of pnvate chanty, were aU tried , and all proved inadequate. Actual 
starvation slew hundreds of thousands, and the diseases that stalked m 
its tram claimed yet more victims A not unreasonable conjecture, 
founded on a partial Census, has placed the mortality m the most dis- 
tressed Districts, such as Bellary and North Arcot, at abcAit one-fourth 
of the total population A Census of the entire surviving population 
of the District of Salem strengthens this inference Dr Cornish, the 
Samtary Commissioner of Madras, estimates the total loss throu^out 
the Fr^dency at over three millions, including deaths from various 
diseases and persons * missmg.’ In the Report of the Famine Com- 
missioners, the actual loss was stated at two millions 

Ihe following statistics give a general idea of the character of 
the calamity, and the means adopted to alleviate it — In Bellary 
District one-third of the inhabitants wmie in receipt of relief, and one- 
half of the land fell temporarily out of cultivation In one terrible 
week of September 1877, a total of 2,3x8,000 persons received Govern- 
ment relief, of whom 708,355 vrere employed on works and the rest 
rdieved gratuitously The mortality m Madras city dunng the year 
1877 was at the rate of 1x6 7 per thousand. At one relief camp in 
Salem Distnct, dunng May 1877, 746 persons died out of a strength 
of 7000 The exp^diture throughout India on account of famine 
dtiting the two years ending March 1878 (including loss of revenue), 
IS officially estimated at nearly 10 znillions sterbng, of which &r 
the largest portion is debited against Madras The amount subsmbed 
by i»ivam chanty, chiefly at the London Mansion-House, reached a 
total of ;^83 o^ooo This laige sum was distributed through the agency 
eff local committees, pnnapally in providing seed gram, plough 
catUe, and other prnmanent necessanes of livmg, and in supporting 
those who for various reasons lay beyond the reach of Government 
rdief 

— With the ex<»ption of the Western Jumna Canal in the 
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Punjab, the oldest of the urig^tion works undertaken hy the British 
G^emment in India are those of the Madras Presidency Amoi^ 
the very earliest was the Godavan anicut or weir, commenced in 1844, 
for the supply of the canals of the delta at the head of which it stands* 
The irrigation works in Madras were classified until 1883 under three 
headings, the classification being determined, not by their hydrographic 
character, but from the admmistrative point of view The first 
two classes of works, known in the ^sterns of account as Ordinary 
and Extraordinary, were constructed and kept in repair at the sole 
charges oi Government, and were under the Department o( Public 
Vf Olka , the thud claaa belonged to the Madras Imgatvon and Canal 
Company, until m 188a the projects initiated by the Company were 
taken over by Government The Ordinary Works may be descnbed 
as those for which no capital and revenue accounts were kept, that is 
to say, they consisted of undertakings, individually small, but very large 
in the aggregate, which did not form part of any comprehensive 
system, supplying officially collated returns of profit and loss Ac> 
cording to the official dassification, maintained until 1882-83, they 
ranked as ' unproductive,’ and were constructed out of revenue. They 
were sub-duided mto (i) rain-fed tanks or reservoirs, and (2) channels 
led off from rivers by means of amcuts or wens lor such tanks, the 
rainfall is caught and retained before it reaches natural drainage lines , 
for the channels, it is diverted from the drainage lines by artificial 
means The following figures wil! show the general importance of 
these Ordinary Irngation Works — ^There were, m 1882-83, altogether 
in the several Districts of the Presidency 33,3 18 tanks and canals under 
Government supervision, besides 1212 weirs across nvers or streams, 
the total area irrigated was 3,365,000 acres, yielding a revenue of 
;£‘i, 3 io,ooo In the year 1876-77, the sum expended on origmal 
works of this class, and on repairs, was ;£’i35,232 Ibe total Ordi- 
nary expenditure of the Irrigation Department (out of current revenue 
and exclusive of borrowed capital) was ;^a55,6oo m 1876-77, and 
;^2X9,955 m 1882-83 Of this latter sum, ;^23,643 was disbursed 
for original works, ^92,433 for repairs of existing works, ^^39,073 
for establishment charges, ;£i593 for implements, ;^56,799 for new 
agncultural works and repairs of old ones, and ^^6425 on small mis- 
cellaneous protective works 

Concernmg the so^alled Extraordinary Works, it is possible to speak 
with more precision These consisted of large projects, constructed 
out of borrowed capital, and they were defined as being such as 
give a reasonable promise that they will yield a return at least equal 
to the mterest of the capital expended The following is a list of the 
seven inosil imponant wcaks up to 1S83 compi^i^ded under this 
class --(x) Godavari Delta, (2) Kistna Delta, (3) Fenner Anicut, 
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(4) Omvery (Eivexi) Delta, (5) Srivaaknntham Amcut, (6) Sangam 
Aj^o^ and (7) Kamiil Canal The total area irrigated by these seven 
pvodnctive public works in i88a-&3 was i,757»579 acres Up to the 
close i88a'^3, the total amount capital expended on these seven 
works was ;£3>99o,552 , the gr^a revenue in th^ >ear was ;^36o,o63 
(including share of enhanced land revenue) , and the working expenses 
(including charges for coUection) was ^^107, 197, leaving a net revenue 
or profit of ^^253, 866, equal to 6*34 per cent, on the total capital outlay 
to the end of the year But if the ouday on the Sangam Amcut works 
(which had not commenced to earn in i882>43) and the year’s expenses 
for the Karndl Canal be excluded, the net returns would be 12 per 
cent on the capital outlay in 1882-^3 

In addition to these seven important * productive* public works, 
there are three minor systems closed under the same designation, 
namely — (1) The Chembrambakam Tank, (2) the Palar Amcut, 
and (3) the Pelandorat Amcut Upon them there had been expended 
up to 1882083 a sum of ^280,458, and for the last few years no 
jvactical suridtts haa been obtamed 

According to the method officially adopted m keeping the profit and 
loss account, the average return on capital m 18820S3 for all extra- 
ordinary works was 10 per cent, ranging from 51 per cent m the 
case of the Kiven Delta to 1 per cent for the Palar Amcut Out of 
the total revenue m 1882083, ^10,250 was denved from tolls on 
navigation, of which ;^6293 was paid on the Godivan, and ^^3955 on 
the Kistna works. 

The foregoing figures refer to the old classification of the Madras 
Presidency imgation systems into Ordinary and Extraordinary Fubhc 
Works This classification was observed unul 2882-83, when a 
revised classification was introduced, in accordance ^ith which the 
irrigation systems of the Presidency are now divided into (i) Pro- 
ductive Public Works, (2) Imgation and Navigation Works not classed 
as Productive, and (3) Imgation and Navigation Works for which 
neither Itevenue nor Capital Accounts are kept The first two classes 
of the later classification correspond to the Extraordinary Works of 
the older cbssification , while the last class of the later classification 
oorrespoads somewhat, but m a much modified sense, to the Ordinary 
Works of the older classification. 

Under Class I , the Productive Public Works of Madras are now 
(1883x^4} grouped the Godivan Delta system, the Kistua Delta 
system, Peoner Amcut, the Sangam Amcut, the Kamiil Canal, 
the B^r Tank, the Kiven Delta system, and the Srivaikuntham 
Amcut On these works, the total outlay up to the end of 1883-84 
^ y they efi^vely imgated m the same year 1,814,844 

acres, of whudt 154,973 acres were twice cropped. The revenue derived 
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from them was ^^560, 784, or &t the rate of 6s. an acre, for the first 
crop , and ^^41,135} or at the rate of 5s 3d per acre, for the second 
crop Excluding the Karodl Canal, now admitted to be a finannal 
failure, the Productive Works paid in 1883-84 a profit of 8 63 per cent 

Class IL of the Madras Irngation Works embraces the Chem> 
brambakam Tank system, the Palar Anicut, the Pelandorai Anicut, the 
Madras Water-supply and Irrigation Extension project, and the 
Buckingham Canal On these systems, the total outlay up to the 
end of 1883-84 was ^£'1, 006, 088 , they effectively irrigated 91,569 
acres, of which 32,683 acres were twice cropped, besides supplying fresh 
water to the city of Madras, and offering large facilities for navigation 
The total loss on Class II systems was ^^1687 in 1883-84 

Class III of Irrigation Works includes many miscellaneous works, 
consisting for the most part of tanks and channels In 1883-84, 
the expenditure on the 174 tanks and 33 channels completed dunng 
the year, as well as on 82 tanks and 32 channels in process of com- 
pletion, was ;^i2,253 , on the rej^ir of 598 tanks and 254 channels 
^£55,179 was spent dunng the same year, while ;^3i,905 was ex- 
pended on minor imgation works. In addition to these sums, 
7,860 was expended in 1883-84 upon famine protection works 
The area effectively irrigated under works of Class III , was m 1883-84, 
2,525,794 acres, of which 675,4x6 acres were twice cropped 

Regarding irrigation from Government Works m the Madras Presi- 
dency as a whole during 1883-84, the figures are — area imgated, 
4,566,016 acres, amount expended, ;^524,o7i (of which ;^33,334 
was the provincial contnbution, and ;^i6,293 was paid away m Eng- 
land), amount of irrigation levraue, 526,171, increased land 
revenue due to imgation, ^569,108 , totel land and irrigation revenue, 
;^r*,o95,279 

The Madras Imgation and Canal Company was incorporated in the 
year 1858 , and in 1863, a contract was entered into with the Indian 
Government for the construction of a speafied piece of work at a cost 
of 1 million sterling, on which sum Government guaranteed interest 
at the rate of 5 per cent The selected work was that known as the 
Tungabhadra project, which compnsed the construction of a canal 
both for irrigation and navigation from Sunkesala, 17 miles above the 
town of ICamiil (Kumool) on the Tungabhadra, to the Kistnapatam 
estuary on the sea-coast in Nellore The Company undertook the 
section of this enterprise which extends from Sunkesala to Sumais- 
wuam on the Penner river By 1866, all their original capital was 
ei^nded, and an additional loan of ;^6oo,ooo was obtained from 
Government 

The work was virtually completed m 1871, and from a fi n a n cia l 
point of view it has hitherto proved a failure. The canal is now 
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known as die KaroUl-Cuddiqiah (Sadapa) Canal It was taken over 

Go\ eminent from the Madras Irrigation and Canal Company in 
iS8a. The canal is earned across the Hmdri river by an aqueduct 
along Z4 arches, each with a span (A 40 feet After a course of about 
yo miles in an easterly direction, de canal turns south following the 
course of the Kundu river, then traversing the Nandi^l and Sirvail 
of Kamdl Distnct, it enters die Proddatur fd/uH of Cuddapah 
It IS taken across the Penner at Adniamaipalli by means of an anicut 
which holds up the water at the proper level, and it tetmmates, after a 
course of Z91 miles, at the Knshnapuram station of the Madras Rail' 
way, four miles from Cuddapah. 

While the KamiiUCuddapah Canal was the property of the Com* 
pany, the revenue from irrigation averaged considerably less than a 
Idik of rupees (;^io,ooo) annually, while the charges for repairs and 
establishment yearly exceeded a /dJkA and a half 5,000) In addition, 
interest at 5 per cent on a capital of ;^z,6oo,ooo had to be provided , 
the yearly deficit being, in accordance with the agreement between 
Government and the Company, m^e good out of the State revenues 
It IS, however, anticipated that the annual loss to Government will be 
ireduced now that the canal has become State property , but it is not 
expected to yield a profit The purchase money paid for the canal 
by Government to end of 1885-84 was ;^i,763,i7i The famine of 
1876-78 called attention to the undeveloped capacity of the under- 
taking , and in those years from 50,000 to 90,000 acres were irrigated 
by the canal Previous to the famine yea;s the canal watered only 
from 13,000 to 19,000 acres, in 1883-84 the area was 19,674 acres 
The cultivators have recently shown more disposition to use the water 
placed at their disposal, and a serious effort is now being made to 
stimulate navigation Until 1881-82 no attempt uas made to utilise 
the canal for navigation The receipts from navigation in 1883-84 
w«e ;^459 The imgation charge for water averages a little more than 
6$. per af^e 

Xami Tenures — ^The greater part of the soil of Madras Presidency 
]g hdd by the cultivators direct from Government, under the tenure 
known as rdjafwdrf Jo 1882 there were over two and a half 
million persons holding as tenants under this system The exact 
number of pottos or holdings under rdyaiwdri tenure m that year was 
2,543,036 , and, exclusive of South Kinara, for which no returns are 
avaUidile, the aggregate area of the holdings amounted to nearly 19 
million (18,772,370) acres, or about the same as that occupied by the 
landlords' or aaminddA estates 

A proper understanding of the land system now prevailing in Madras 
cannot Ik obtained without a short sketch of the history of the rdyai- 
ttAri tenure As has been already stated m the historical section, the 
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vride aiea of temtory now subjected to one Government possessed in 
anaent days no uniformity of administration When the Niz^m of the 
Deccan, and his nominal subordinate, the Nawab of the Kamdtik, 
ceded to the British the large tracts which still constitute the bulk of 
the Madras Presidency, the revenue collection with most other branches 
of admimstration was found to be in a state of anarchy In the 
north, the hiU chiefs exercised a wide but uncertain authority over the 
lowlands , in the south, their plac^ was taken by the pdl^rs^ who 
foi^ht bravely for fiscal independence Along the Malabar coast, 
the dominant caste of Nairs claused the position of feudal landlcmls, 
whidi they have not unsuccessfully mamtamed to this day In die 
neighbourhood of Madras the indigenous village commumties 
appear to have preserved their corporate privileges with tenaaty , but 
throughout the greater part of the country, no rights intervened between 
the actual cultivator of the soil and the British Government 

Under these arcumstances, it became necessary to pro\ ide a definite 
system which should guarantee the regular collection of the land 
revenue At first, m imitation of the precedent supplied by the 
Permanent Settlement of Bengal by Lord Cornwallis m 1793, it was 
proposed to establish a class of landholders throughout Madras, with 
absolute rights over the land, subject only to the payment of a rent- 
charge fixed m perpetuity This system never found favour with the 
local Government, but it was enforced m 180a under positive orders 
from England. The land already in possession of zaminddrs was 
confirmed to them for ever , and where no zaminddrs could be found, 
the countr) was artifiaally parcelled out into estates of convenient size 
called muttaSy and settled in perpetuity with any one who came forward 
to bid for them These operations were confined to the temtory that 
had been longest under the rule of the Company, compnsmg the 
Northern Circars, the tract round Madras known as the Jilgir, and the 
Bar^mah^l in the present District of Salem. In the meantime, the area 
of Bnbsh territory had been growing rapidly, and the fundamentid 
pnnciples of land settlement were allowed to come up a second time 
for consideration 

The zami/tddri system, with a permanent assessment, had not 
proved successful in Madras, and the artifiaal landlords, who had 
accepted too high rates, threw up their farms one after another On 
the other hand, the rdyatwdri tenure found a strenuous advocate m 
the person of Colonel (afterward Sir Thomas) Munro, whose influence 
is still to be traced in almost every Distnct of Madras The alter- 
native proposal of collecting the revenue through the agency of the 
village commumties was also considered, but met with little support, 
though tried fee a short time m the extreme south. Emally, m iSso, 
after much hot discussion, the Court of Directors resolved to adopt 
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i 4 iat was then called *the improved rd^aiwdri system,’ and Sir 
Thmxtas Munro was appointed Governor of Madras in that year to 
cairy out his own favounte scheme. 

The earliest rdyaiwdri settlement of which we have any knowledge 
in the Madras President^, and which still survives m full operation, is 
that of the Distnct of South Kilnara, framed in the 14th century, and 
revised m the x6th by the Bedndr government It was based on an 
estimate or valuation of the annual ouMam of the rice land and planta* 
tions then under cultivation within the properties, great or small, held 
by the agncultural population of the Distnct Each owner — and m the 
case of escheats to the State {sarkdrgwiftt)^ each tenant — was brought 
into account {i£Utf;g) with the rev^ue officers in respect to the hxed 
land-tax (/»/) asse<^ on his cultivation each >ear The settlement 
survived, with man) vicissitudes and arbitrary additions to the demand 
(sMmild/), in remarkable completeness, all things considered, until the 
British rule supervened in 1 799 This ancient raja/wdri settlement was 
accepted and affirmed by the fimt settlement officer in South Kdnara 
Ihsmct, Major (afterwards Sir Thomas) Munro It is this form of 
rayatwdn settlement for which he successfully contended, m preference 
to the proposed parcelling out of the Distnct amongst farmers of 
revenue, who could not even look to waste or forest for the improve- 
ment of their income, both being included m the immemonal posses- 
sions of the ancient propnetary When the chief holder was, as in 
many cases, raised to the proprietorship b> special grant, a separate title- 
deed {muipatta) was conferred on the occupant 

The next rdyaiwdn settlement m histoncal order, likewise of native 
origin, was that made with the tenantry of the hereditary proprietary 
(jauat) of Malabar by Arshed Beg, Tipu Sultan’s revenue officer, 
m 1784 and subsequent years For all practical purposes, Malabar 
had been a free and uuconquered country until Tipii’s Muhammadan 
mvasion Its Hindu feudal princes and great proprietors (jmmt) lived 
on the rents (jenmt-patan) of their estates, and such royalties as were 
levied were m the mam unconnected with the soil , the land remamed 
unassessed to any land-tax or State dues Dunng the confusion conse- 
quent on the Muhammadan mvasion, die great bulk of the Hindu 
proprietary fled to Travancore, or otherwise eluded the settlement 
officers of the conqueror , and a zaminddri settlement with the great 
hereditary propnetary (jenpu) became impossible A rd^atwdri settle- 
ment was therefore nude by Tipd’s revenue officers, m the main with 
their tenantry {Manomkdrs)^ and with the smaller {nropnetors who 
occupied their own land. 

Broadly speaking, the rent (jenmt-paian) payable by the tenant for 
his holding was ascertained, and three-fifths of the amount were claimed 
as revenue due m future to the State, two-fifths being left to discharge 
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the reduced demand of the landlord Changes and modifications have 
since taken place , but this rdyatwdri settlement (on the estimated 
rent-Boll) is still the basis of the revenue administration of Malabar 
The bulk of the demand, especially on the properties of great Rdjds and 
Nambun estates, is now discharged by tenantry under the varied tenures 
of the country The rdyatwdri settlement here altered no old tenures, 
and created no new rights , it gave no permanency to leases or occupa- 
tion, and did not protect against a nse of rent at the will of the 
proprietor Indeed, as a rule, die rdyatwdri settlement has been 
earned out in Districts where the ancient Hindu village system retained 
Its vitality Over the greater part of the country it was a transition 
from the national village joint-settlement — which subsisted m parts of 
the Northern Circars till i860 — to anmdividual settlement with each 
cultivating member of the commumty 

The anaent Hindu village system still underlies every form of Bntish 
land administration in South India. The taminddr always treated 
his village communities as the unite of rent and of revenue responsi- 
bilities, and almost invariably does so still Where no such supenor 
lord existed, or now exists, the village has always been, and is still, the 
unit of land revenue administration, and of rural social status. It 
was so under the now obsolete village jomt-rent settlement, which was 
the natural and prevailing form of revenue arrangement under the ruleis 
who preceded the English, and indeed during the early years of our 
own rule The abortive mutiaddri settlement consisted in parcelling 
out the undivided villages of the cemntry into convenient forms for the 
collection of the revenue The village is still the unit of administration 
under the more recent and Europeanized rdyahvdri^ or individual 
setdement with the sharers m village lands 
1 he difference lies in that, under the anaent system, the village com- 
munity as a body was responsible fox the apportionment of the lump 
demand amongst their cultivating members and sharers in the vilU^e 
lands , under the rdyatwdri settlement, the head of the viUage and 
village accountant keep accounts with each tenure-holder or cultivator 
withm the limits of the village, for the demand assessed on his mdi 
vidual holding, whether that demand be (as is still the case in Districts 
not yet subjected to Survey-settlement operations) the old prescnptive 
demand, or the newly determmed claim under Survey-settlement 
for thirty years. The rdyatuidrf system of settlement hw imparted 
more permanence to tenures A separate fixed possession of land 
was mconsistent with the village jomt-settlement The demand to be 
paid by each sharer m the villa^ lands is now fixed But on the 
other hand, this form of settlement, when extended to communities 
fully subject to the Hindu village organization, has traversed the 
spint of that institution, and weakened, if not entirely relaxed, those 
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ties of ccmmoik mterest uid of mutual ^pport and liability which were 
the bonds oi Indian rural life. 

In the Idadras Presidency, — subject to the punctual discharge 
of the assessed rent-durge ot demand on his holding, and sale of the 
land by public auction, free of ail encumbrances, in case of legal 
defoult, — the control of a village landholder \mdttArdyatwdn settlement 
over his property is complete and indefeasible as respects the excrase 
of all proprietary right, such as sale, gift, inheritance, aUenation, parti> 
tion, voluntary relinquishment (mcluding the responsibility for the 
revenue), and the like. He can only be ousted by Government by sale 
£<»- default, or under the l^nd Appropriation Laws. The main differ- 
ence between the condition of landholders under a samiaddrl and a 
rdyaiwdri settlement lies m the pledge held by the former against 
on increase m the fixed land revenue. Nor is even this difference 
consistent with the earliest conceptions of the rdyahv&ri settlement 
The first advocates of this s)stem, as against a gamlnddri or muttaddri 
settlement, did not seek to deprive the smaller landholders and peasant 
proprietary in Government villages <ff that fixity of demand, uhich was 
the guidmg object and spirit of the administration at the time The 
early rdyaiwdri settlements of Salem and South Kdnara were designed 
to be permanent m respect to all land under cultivation within assessed 
occupied holdings But under the uncertamty caused by the discus- 
Sion of the relative merits of the two systems, written engagements 
{yanads and kdbahydis) were not exchanged at the time , and before the 
rdyaiwdri system was sanctioned for general adoption, the disadvantages 
of the permanent gamlnddri settlement were becoming apparent and the 
privilege of a permanent rdyaiwdri settlement was withheld 

A settlement of the land revenue of a great Presidency, which 
[uiactically compnsed an individual arrangement with each independent 
ludholder or sharer in the village property, and further required the 
issue of an annual notice of demand {^ta) in detail to each revenue 
payer, necessarily involved an mormons amount of adjustment of 
account each year at the hands of the Collector and a multitude of 
subordinates, down to the village accountant of almost every village. 
Voluntary relioquishment, fresh occupation, changes of possession, and 
the like, had to be registered , local circumstances added greatly to these 
causes of fluctuabon The mam items of demand which bad to appear 
on Ae ^ta had the usual Indian tendency to become prescriptive 
and unalterable from year to year They generaUy did become so , 
e^iecially in prosperous Distncts like Malabar and South Kanara, 
and in respect to the better class of land, in every District But the 
necessity of giving large remissions for a variety of causes and under a 
vast number of paihUt of making and recovering advances for cultiva- 
tion {takkdvi), setdmg deserted farms and the like, gave to the wid^ 
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q»read inquisition into these matters and the settlement of the village 
accounts (jarndbandi) much of the appearance, and some of the 
characteristics, of an annual rdyatwdfi settlement The itlungn adjust- 
ment of the demand in Tanjore and Tmnevdli was practically an 
annual settlement on the corrected pnces of the year 

The chronic agricultural depression (caused by low pnces and 
dearth of rural capital, which prevailed throughout the first forty or fifty 
years of<he history of this settlement) greatly enhanced the labour and 
diffieulty of the annual jamabandu Circumstances have entirely changed 
within the last thirty years. A permanent and considerable growth 
in the prices of all agricultural |»x^uce, lucreased cultivation of the 
more valuable products, and otho* circumstances of advanang pros- 
penty, have enabled the husbandmen to do without remissions Except 
in rare years, and under speaal arcumstances, advances are no longer 
made for cultivation , and the itiungu has given place in Tanjore and 
Tmnevelli to a settled demand acre. The revised Survey- 
settlement has removed many obstades to the punctual realisation of 
the revenue, which has now become easy, punctual, and acceptable 
to the people Owing to increased cultivation and other causes, the 
aggregate yield has also nsen The annual jamdbandt is a comparatively 
easy and short operation , and in the absence of change, the issue of 
annual patios is falhng mto disuse. 

The land revenue in 1883-S4, the latest year for which figures are 
available, amounted to ^4,741,399, but the figures of 2881-83 are here 
made the basis of calculation regarding land revenue pressure, etc. 
Going back a quarter of a century, the annual returns may be taken for 
quinqueamal periods to show the amount of land revenue received. 
In 1861-62, the total receipts from land revenue amounted to 
;^4 ,ii 2,588, m 1866-67 (for ii months only), to 
1871-72, to ;£4,43S’34 i» Jn 1876-77 (famme year), to ;^3»»9®»57S> 
and in 1881-82, to ^4,575,404 Where the assessment is still 
imposed as at the beginning of this century, the rate on irrigated 
land IS occasionally as high as £$, los per acre, and that on 
unirngated land as high as 98 The minimum on both kinds of land 
sinks to less than a shilling, and the total number of rates m a single 
District maybe as large as 885 In those Districts where die new 
Surv^ and Settlement have been introduced, the rates vary from 6d to 
4S per acre , and the total number of separate rent rates m a 
Ihstnct amounts in some cases to 35 

Taking the average of the entire Presidency, the assessment per 
acre is about 25. 3d. on unirngated, and 9s 6d on ungated land 
Taking the gross area for an average recent year, and the land 
rev^ues for an average recent year m diSerent Provinces of British 
InduL, the pressure of the land-tax is thus compared over the PemnsuUw 
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with the pressure m the Presidency of Madras. In Madras, is. x}d per 
acre , Bengal and Assam, yd , N -W Provinces, is. i id , Bombay, 9^ , 
Punjab, 7|d , Bntish Bumia, ad , Central Provinces, a^d The 
pressure per head of the total population may be thus compared — 
Madras, 3s i^d , Bengal and Assam, is afd , N -IV Provinces, 3s. i|d , 
Bombay, 3s. lod , Punjab, a& 4|d , British Burma, 3s 3^d , Central 
Frovmces, is. 6fd The incidence of rent m Madras, that is to say, the 
inadence of all payments to Government, and to other landlords, if any, 
may be taken as 4s. 4^ per cultivated acre, and 4s. 3|d per head of 
population. Taking the figures of population, cultivated area, and land 
revenue for Madras Presidency for 1881-82, the incidence of the land 
reienue in that year was 4s. a^d pmr cultivated acre, and 2s. io|d 
per head of population 

Survey and Settlemtnt — ^The original introduction of the rd^atwdri 
system was based upon no scientific measurement of the land, or 
dassification of the productiveness of the soil, and considerable con- 
tusion madent to such deficienaes prevailed throughout the country as 
respects revenue administration, i^ded to this, the revenue demand 
had m almost every District become exceedingly oppressive In the 
maui, the old prescriptive revenue demand of the Madras Presidency 
was based on the assumption of a share of the crop— generally as high 
as one-half m theory— commuted mto a money rent charge at the high 
pnees current in the early jears of the century Paces steadily 
declined m subsequent years, and, between 1830 and 1845, had &11en 
so much below the commutation rates that much land Mas thrown up 
and remained out of cultivation, and the condition of the agricultural 
population became depressed and cntical In 1858, a department of 
Revenue Survey was established, and in the same year a revision of the 
Settlement was begun. 

The Surve), as now organized in the Madras Presidency, is con- 
ducted on approved saentific principles. It combines the operations 
of a cadastral survey with those of a perfect topographical survey on a 
trigonometrical basis The standard scale of 16 inches to the mile is, 
however, confined to cultivated Government v illages , hill tracts and 
taulnddfi estates are mapped on scales varying from 4 inches to an 
inch to the mile Up to the close of 1875-76, a total area of 40,407 
square miles had been finished on the regular scale, and 17,393 square 
miles on the smaller scale , wbiie 13,420 village maps had been pub- 
lished The area mapped in 1882-83 standard scale was 50,775, 
and on the lesser scales 45,389 square miles , number of village Tnap s 
published up to 1879, 17,470 

Setdement operations follow m the wake of the Survey, with the 
object of removing injustice and fixmg the land revenue on a satis- 
Isaoiy footmg. These operations are proverbially tedious, but on their 
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thoroughness depend both the efficiency and justice of Indian local 
administration The entire series of circumstances affecung the pto< 
duction of every village come up fox consideration. Questions of 
meteorology, geology, and sometimes chemistry, have to be determined 
Agricultural experiments have to be conducted , the local records of 
plenty and famine have to be searched, and the probabiUties of 
unproved means of communication have to be reckoned Finally, a 
table IS framed showing the yield of erch class of soil, and this yield is 
commuted into money by an average struck on twenty years’ market 
prices, after allowing various abatements From tlie value of the gross 
produce thus determined, the cost of cultivation is deducted, and then 
the remainder or net produce is divided into two equal moieties, ot 
which one is taken as the Government demand on the land At the 
close of 1882-83, the new Settlement had been introduced into the 
whole of 10 Distncts, and 8 other Districts had been partially settled 
rhe cost from the commencement had been ^^724,981, at the rate of 4 
annas (or 6d) per acre The additional revenue now realized is about 
^120,000, being at the rate of 16 per cent on the outIa>, not including 
the prospective increase to be derived from waste lands, compnsed m 
the Settlement but not yet taken up for cultivation 
Zamindari or Permanently Settled Estates — Although the rdyatmiri 
system of settlement ma> be regarded as the characteristic feature of 
Madras, yet proprietary estates on the Bengal model are by no means 
rare in parts of the Presidency These estates conform generally to 
one of two t)pes rhej' are eith« the remains of ancient principalities, 

which the holder cannot sell or encumber beyond bis oan life interest, 
the succession being hereditary m the eldest son , or the> are creations 
of British rule, dating from 1802, and subject to the usual Hindu rule 
of partition. The chief zaminddris of the first class are those of 
Farla Kimfdi in Ganjim, Vizianagaram m Vizagapatam Pittapur 
in God^van, Venkatagiri in Nelloie, Ramnad and Sivaganga in 
Madura, all of which see separately On the zamSndarl estates, the 
land-dues, being permanently fixed, may be considered as practically 
no longer a share of the produce but as a tax 1 . he Government does 
not regulate the succession to tifie zamtnddris although it some- 
times interferes to recognise a fnma faae claimant, upon demise of 
the owner, or pending a suit Tbe U>tal area of the zamindin estates 
of both classes is estimated at 19 million acres, or nearly one-fifth of the 
whole Presidency The estimated revenue of the zaminddrs is over 
;^z,5oo,ooo More than three-fourths of tbe estates pay less than 
;^5oo a year , and there are oifiy 8 estates which pay more than 
^10,000 The peshkash^ or tribute payable to Government, amounts 
tO;^5i3,ooo As peskkash is fixed m peipetuity, no increase of 
revenue accrues to the Stat^ as more land is brought under cultivatoiiu 
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Indms or Revenue Free Grants — was the immemorial practice of 
native govenunents, whether Hindu or Muhammadan, to ahenate the 
land revenue either for religious endowments, or in favour of certain 
classes of privileged persons, or for services rendered to the State and 
local communities But while it was not the prmciple of the Muham- 
madan rulers to regard alienations revenue as permanent or binding, 
their policy with reference to sndi sndm tenures was practically leni^t. 

It recognised the anaent grants to Brihraans, and endowments 
conferred on temples The British Government, since 1822, has m 
the main adopted the alternative poli^ of granting pensions m money 
for service rendered , but it has ^ways scrupulously respected anaent 
land grants. In general the quit rent on tndm villages is a fixed 
revenue, as a rule no remissions are granted The following is a 
classification of the indms or revenue-fi«e tenures found m the Madias 
Presidency — 

(z) Lands held by religious institutions, with an estimated area 
of 1,458,082 acres, on which the Government assessment would 
ordinarily be , the larger portion of these are held by 

the pagodas at Tnpati, Conjevaram, Snrangam, Rimeswaram, and 
Madura (a) grants for purposes of pubhc utility, chiefly for provid- 
ing water and shade — total area, 156,949 acres, with a hypothetical 
assessment of;^30,79i (3) lands held for the maintenance of inigation 
works, with an area of 24,824 acres , hypothetical assessment, ;^i4>07i, 
these are chiefly to be found in the North, where they are known as 
dasabhandams (4) grants of subsistence to Brihmans and other reli- 
gious personages , these form nearly one half of the whole, with an area 
of 3>694»394 acres, hypothetical assessment, ;£'548, 993 (5) grants of 
maintenance to the families and offiaals of dispossessed piUgdrs or 
local chieftains, chiefly found in the Ceded Districts, and in Salem 
(6) grants for the maintenance of the dependants of similar chieftains, 
diiefly in the Northern Circars and in Madura (7) kuttabadis^ or lands 
hdd by police offlcuils, chiefly in the Ceded Distncts and North Arcot 
(8) lands held for ordinary revenue and police service, in connection 
with the village community and (9) lands held by various descriptions 
of village artisans. These two last classes have recently been practi- « 
rally abolished, as part of a comprehensive scheme of reform, by which m 
the future all village smants will receive remuneration by flx^ salaries 
The eiftensive tn&ms or revenue-ftee lands in Ganjdm Distnct held 

the temple of Jagannath at Puri, belong to the first of these nme 
dasses. 

In 1858, an Indm Ccunmission was appomted, with the object 
of definitely ascertaining the nghts of die various classes of indmidrs^ 
and of commuting service tenures into fee-simple Possession for 
fifty yesas was deaded to give a good title In the case of personal 
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grants, the holder was offered the alternative of retaining the land 
subject to the liability of lapse, and without the power of alienation , or 
of enfranchising it by the payment of a moderate quit-rent or a lump 
sum Service tenures, where the service was still performed, and 
religious endowments, were continued on the existing terms , where the 
services were no longer required, the holders were granted the same 
terms of commutation as in the case of personal granta By the end 
of 1883-84, the total number of tndms confirmed was 444,496, with an 
area of 6,753,803 acres, on which the full assessment would have been 
;£i,o6i, 389 The old quit-rent of ;^94,368 has been raised to 
;^z 66,495 The total cost of the operations of the Indm Commission 
has been ^^139, 539* which cost is less byj^4i,i3i than one year’s 
revenue secured by it to Government, mcluding (he assessment of 
tndpu fully assessed 

Manufactures — Madras possesses few staple manufactures, apart 
from the tillage industries which supply the simple wants of the people 
The preparation of the coffee-berry for export, scarcely a manufacture, 
was till lately the sole business carried on in the Presidency by 
Kuropean capital and under European super\iston , with the exception 
of a little tea. There is nothing corresponding to the tea and opium of 
Bengal , and mdigo, though largely manufactured in different parts of 
Madras, is of inferior quality Repeated efforts have been made by 
English capitalists to introduce European methods of smeltmg iron in 
various parts of the Presidency, but hitherto these attempts have been 
uniformly unsuccessful Almost the only example of a remunerative 
English factory was until quite lately the Aska Sugar Works in Ganjdm, 
nhich oisuiufactvres sugar for export, and ram and ncespmt for local 
consumption The produce of this factory has repeatedly obtamed 
honourable mention at exhibitions m Europe The chief manufactunng 
industry of the Presidency 1$ weaving 

Of recent years, however, mills and factones have been established in 
different parts of the ^ladras Fresnfoncy In 1883-84, there were four 
cotton mills in Madras city, and one in Bellary These mills turned 
out 94,451 cwt ofcottonyam, twist; and doth, of the value of;^35i, 937 
The Basel Mission weaving establishment at Mangalore in South 
Kdnara produces excellent fabncs, and a native firm of that town has 
also set up looms 

The weaving industry was reported to have not recovered, up to 1883, 
from the effects of the famine of 1876-7$ Up to the close of the last 
century, cotton goods constituted the mam article of export to foreign 
countnes Masulipatam, where the first English factory on the Coro- 
mandel coast was established m x6ii, enjoyed a special reputation for 
Its chintzes, which were valued for the freshness and permanency of thetr 
dyes, the colours being brighter after washing than before There is 
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suU & small demand for these articles in Burma, the Straits, and the 
Persian Gulf, but Manchester goods have nearly beaten the Indian 
exporter out of the field Native looms, however, still hold their own 
u die market, in face of strenuous foreign competition In 1875-76, 
the total export of Madras cotton goods was valued at only ;^278,o4o, 
against an importation of English piece goods and cotton twist to the 
aggregate value of ^^9,670,691 manufacture of the famous Ami 

rmidins of Chengalpat (Chmgleput) is dying out 

According to the Census returns of 1871, there v-ere 540,601 males 
eng^ed in manufactures, of whom nearly three-fourths wm« weavers. 
The Census of 1881 adopted the term * mdustnal* m its classification, 
and under this heading returned 1,938,370 males and 1,476,125 females, 
of whom 749,737 males and 709,424 females were persons \sorkmg 
and dealing m the textile fabru% and in dress. The number of 
actual weavers returned in the census of 1881 was 407,319 males and 
S 3 S >*47 females 

After weaving, working in metals appears to be the most widespread 
native industiy In 1871, the tt^ number of males thus employed 
was 126,117, of whom blacksmiths numbered 40,000, and gold and 
silver smiths, 70,000 The workers in metals m z88i numbered 
151,414, of whom 52,935 were blacksmiths, 80,175 jewellers and 
goldsmiths, and 19,004 copper os other smiths The remammg 
classes of village artisans comprise shoemakers, potters, weavers of 
baskets, tadors. 

Among local specialities which have attracted European curiosity, 
may be mentioned the swdmt jewellery, the gold and stiver filigree 
work of Tnchinopoli, the manufacture of ornaments and knickknacks 
of ivmy and horn at Vizagapatam, and the carving of sandal-wood m 
South K&nara 

The more important of the remaining manufactories (other than salt) 
in the Madras Presidency, are the jute mill at Vizagapatam , the sugar 
factory m South Arcot, besides the old-established one at Aska in 
Ganj^ , the tile and tock factones of the Basel Mission m South 
Kinaia. South Kinaxa is also famous for the manufacture of superior 
coir matting. THie extraction of oil from sandal-wood gave employment 
m Z883-S4 to 520 persons in that District More than 3000 ^lons 
of sandal-wood oil were exported, valued at ;^2z,ooo Toug^ paper 
IS made from aloes in AnanUpur , and a rough kind of paper is 1^ 
manufactured m Bellary and Madras 

Salt Mam^Hure — ^The sale of salt is practically a monopoly of 
GoveznmeDt, the manufacture being carried on mainly on its account, 
and under close supervision. The fiionopoly was created by Regula- 
bctfil of 1805, winch at fimt applied to the whole Presidency, excepting 
the Districts of South Einara and Malabar, m 1807, these two Distncts 
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uere included, but in 187I} the Salt Excise Act permitted the manu*^ 
facture of salt, on pnvate ^count, throughout the west coast Distncts 
of the Presidency The process employed is solar evaporation of sea 
water , and the entire coast line <m the east, from Onssa to Cape 
Comonn, affords luitural faalities (at the industry On the west, a 
Uttle salt is manufactured m South Kinara Distnct, but the bullc 
of the supply is imported from Bombay There are altogether 
47 depdts in the Presidency, and the area of land occupied by salt* 
pans IS about 27,000 acres. These are held as pnvate property, the 
Government recognising a right of possession in the holders analogous 
to that of the rdyatwdA cultivation tenure 

The places of manufacture by the evaporation process are certain 
localities along the Coromandel coast Most of them were chosen as 
sites before the creation of the monopoly, with a view to the nature 
of the soil, which should be a stiff clay From the backwaters and inlets 
that abound along the coast-lme, the salt water is baled up by means 
of the ptcotiah^ or native lever and bucket, into shallow reservoirs 
made by banking up the ground When, after some days, the brine 
has partially condensed, it is let off into still shallower banked up 
enclosures or pans, the day floors of which have been hardened by 
treading and ramming A further process of evaporation now takes 
place, until the brine reaches the points of saturation, first of sulphate 
of lime (plaster of Pans), then of cldonde of sodium (common salt), and 
lastly of sulphate of magnesium (Epsom salts), etc. Dunng the second 
of these stages of saturation, sale is deposited on the day floors of the 
pans m pure white cubic crystals, Uie size, solidity, and hardness of 
which increase with the depth the brine m which they are formed 
and deposited The art of the manufacturer is then to scrape up the 
salt crystals from off the black day floor without soilmg them, and 
before the condensation of the bime has proceeded far enough to cause 
the deposit of the more soluble salts of magnesium, etc , which it still 
contams. It requires no little skill to ascertain the exact degree of 
saturation without any sort of scientific appliances The sal^ when 
scraped off the pans, is heaped on a raised platform for a month or six 
weeks to dry , bme being again let into the pans, and a fresh coating 
of salt being secured. This process is repeated four or five times, 
according to the weather Finally, the pans are dramed quite dry of 
the residuum of bnne or * mother liquor,* at this stage of course highly 
charged with magnesian salts They are re^trodden and re rammed, and 
the manufacture proceeds as before 
The out-turn of salt is about 45 tons to the acre of evaporating sur- 
face per season , but much depends on the weather A fall of ram a 
few days too early or a few days too late makes a difference of two or 
three hundred per cent, in thfi-amonnr nf rlii» nrodnee The time for 
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comioencing the pr^yaiation of the pans is the beginning of Januan , 
pietwus to which the Commisaoner of Salt Revenue arranges what the 
salt requirem^ts of the season ai^ The pans are portioned out, each 
man engaging to manufacture a certain quantity The season for 
manufacture usually ceases when the July rains set in, but is occasionally 
prolonged until September The saltmakers socially occupy the same 
position as the ordinary village rdyatt but a salt-pan is proportionately 
of considerably more value than, the same extent of arable load Salt 
labour is not popular, because the work must be earned on at the 
hottest period of the year, and because pure drmkmg water is 
not easily attainable m the locahties suitable for the manufacture 
Previous to the creation of Uie Government monopoly, the salt- 
producing grounds of the Northern Circars were farmed out or rented 
like other l^ds , but m some portions of the Kamatik, the salt produce, 
or its value in money, was divided between the Government and the 
cultivator Until recently, a species of possession was recogmsed as 
inhering m the owner of a pan , and if discontinuance of the manufac- 
ture were ordered, Government paid compensation Now, however, 
m opening new pans a written agreement is entered into uith the 
manufacturers, reserving the right of Government to close the 
works when desirable without compensation. Under ordinary circum- 
stances a salt-pan is recognised as real property, alienable by sale or 
otherwise 

The sale of salt at the depdts is free to all, and salt can be obtamed 
for cash in as small a quantity as one maund Salt purdiased for re- 
sale at a distance is usually earned by Lamb^dies or Banjdris^ a 
nomad race of petty traders whose home is the Central Provinces 
Salt is convened by boat, by pack mules or donkeys, and by rail 
The Madras trade in salt is almost solely m the hands of a few 
whdesale houses, which have their own depbts and agents m the in- 
terior Districts. The retail pnee as it falls on the ordinary inhabitant 
of the country is about one penny a pound , and it has been calculated 
that (inclusive of Mysore and Cooig) the average mdividual salt con- 
sumption IS a little over twelve pounds a year The Government, on 
receiving the salt at its depdts, pays a price called kudtvaram^ varying 
fhmQ to pts to 3 annas 7 pits po* mound of Ssf lbs., or approximate!} 
from i|d to 7^d per cwt The average of this payment is 1 atma 
5 8 ptes per maund, or about 3d per cwt The total cost to Govern- 
ment, including the expenses of supervision axul every other item, is 
estimated at 3 annas 5 6 pw per maund, or about yd. per cwt 
Hie pnee diarged by Government to the consumer, or rather to the 
letail dealer, has vaned considerably both m time and place At the 
b^mning of the present century (1805 1809) it was only 9 annas 4 

pm per maund, or is yd per cwt. After several change^ the pnee 
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chained Government m Madras for salt remained stationary at t 
rupee per maund, or as 8|d per cwt, ironi 2844 to 2859 It yna 
raised by degrees, during the next eighteen years, to a maximum of 
Rs. 2 iz per maundj or 7s. 4d per cwt^ in 2877 A uniform salt 
duty of Rs. 2 per maund, or 5s 5d per cvrt, has now been fixed for 
the whole of India. In Madias, 3 annas per maund are added as the 
cost of the salt itself The price charged by Government for salt in 
Madras IS therefore Rs 2 3, 5s ii}d percwt 
It should be alws} s borne m mmd that conversions into sterhng in 
this work are made at the nommal official rate of 2s to the rupee 
At present the rupee is worth only about is. 6d , so that the actual 
sterling prices are one quarter lower than the nominal ones. 

In 1876-77, a Joint Commission, under the orders of the Govern- 
ment of India, investigated the salt administration of the Madras Pre- 
sidency, and several of the recommendations made in their exhaustive 
Report are m course of execution The importation of salt by Govern- 
ment from Bombay for the use of the west coast Districts has ceased, 
and the manufacture and sale of salt under a system of excise has been 
introduced Government officers in no way interfere with the sale of 
excise salt The owner is free to sell it when, to whom, and for what 
price he chooses In 1882-83,488,2x2 manner of excise salt were stored, 
while the storage of the Government salt m tlie same year was over six 
million maunds (6,2x1,103) In addition, 760,639 maunds of salt were 
imported, chiefly from Portuguese temtoiy and Arabia. The salt revenue 
in Madras for 1882-83 of ^be salt pie 

ventive police was ;^i5,993 The imported salt was pnncipally for 
use m Malabar A considerable export trade in salt formerly existed 
with Calcutta, Chittagong, Penang, and other places 
Salt is supplied to the French authorities at pnme cost for sale at 
prices si Tnilar to British pnces to the inhabitants of the French Settle- 
ments, the manufacture of salt by the Frendi having ceased under 
the terms of a convention The i^ole of Mysore and a part of the 
Nizdm’s territory in the Deccan, as well as the southern and eastern 
parts of the Central Provinces, are also supplied with salt taken by 
pnvate trade from the Madras Presidency 
Formerly, the Salt Department was administered by the District 
officers under the orders of the Board of Revenue, and there was a 
large separate estabhshment for the superintendence of the manufac- 
ture and sale From 1878, the Distnct officers were relieved of the 
duty of salt supervision, and a departmental officer called the Com- 
missioner of Salt Revenue was appointed for the whole Presidency 
This officer is subordinate to the B<^d of Revenue in Madras. 

History of Abkdri m Madras —Hie abk&ti or excise revenue of Madras 
Presidenqr is composed of all taxes, duties, and fees levied on the manu- 
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&ctui0) distUItUioiiy or sale o( spirituous intoxicating liquors and drugs« 
among which opium to be includecL Taxes upon the sale of in- 
tmcicants were ^own as a source of icvenu^ alike to the ancient Hindu 
and the more modem Muhammadan lulers. The English abkdri law 
for Madias dates from 1808 , but while arrack and foreign spirits were 
mduded, toddy was originally excluded from the operation of the excise 
The pnvilege of sdht^ foreign spirits and the privilege of making arrack 
were farmed , and in addition, the licensing of separate stills (called 
the * out-snll * system) was adopted as an altemanve mode The out- 
still system was tried in Nellore, South Arcot, and TnchinopoU Dis- 
tricts, but proved unsuccessful, and in 18x5, the renting system was 
in force all over the Presidency, excefft withm the ahkdfi limits of 
Madras city The regulations were consolidated into the Act of x8so, 
which practically lasted until the Abkiri Act ui of 1864 became 
law« 

The law of 1864 made little change in the law of 1820 The 
older law provided that the exclusive manufacture and sale of ^ rum, 
arrack, or other fermented hquOTs * should either be retained under the 
direct management of Government ot be rented out by them to &nner^ 
while a subsidiary Regulation gave renters power to sub-let Speaal 
provisions were siso introduced against the use of noxious ingredients 
in the manufacture, and against irregularities m the liquor shops 
The new law in 1864 added a proviBioo bringing foreign imported 
wines and spirits under the chief enactment of 1820, and other 
clauses dealing with the regulation of toddy Act lu. of 1864 has been 
amended by Act vii of 1879. The amendments are prmcipally in the 
direction of mcue stnngent measures for the repression of ilhat distilla- 
tion, and the enlargement of the powers of the police and heads of 
villages for the detection of offences connected with the abkdri law 
The abkdri of the cit) of Madras is regulated by a special enactment^ 
Act XIX. of 1852, subsequently amended in 1879 

The progress of the akkdri revenue of the Presidency since 1800 has 
been very marked In 1800, the abkdri revenue was a little over 
^ 90 , 000 , in 1807, It had risen tO;£‘7o,ooo , and m three years more to 
^90,000 From 18x0 to 1830, there was a steady rise , m 1832, the 
revenue was ;^i8o,ooo , but m 1833 ^ severe scaraty in some of the 
noithem Districts caused the revenue to fall to ^^140, 000 By 1842, 
the revenue again reached ;^i8c^ooo, in 1855, it was ;^225,ooo, m 
i86i,;^3oo,ooo, in i865,;£42o.ooo, miS 7 o, j^6xo, 000 , in 1882-83, 
^645,840. The growth in the abkdri revenue since the commence- 
ment of the century is due partly to an enhanced taxation on spirituous 
and fermented liquors, but idso in a great measure to mcieased 
consumption. 

Arrack and Toid^ —Hie juepaiation of these two intoxicatuig liquors 
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is» like the nmnufacture and sale of salt, a Goventment monopoly. 
Arrack or country spirit, which may be described as a species of rum, 
IS distilled from sugar or jaggery, the source of the sugar being either 
the cane, the palmyra, the cocoa-nut, or the date-palm The Govern- 
ment exercise their monopoly in respect to arrack by farmmg out, 
tmder leases, the exclusive right of distillation and sale within entire 
Districts or p^s of Districts to contractors, who guarantee a minimum 
excise revenue for each year of dieir lease. In the town of Madras, 
arrack is distilled by lessees of the Government distillery on account 
of Government, and the hquor is then issued to the retail dealers. 
These agtun contract to sell a certain mmunum quantity of liquor m 
their respective shops at prescnbed pnces, and thus guarantee a 
minimum revenue from each shop. The annual consumption of arrack 
m the large towns of the Presidency is estimated to amount to an 
average of half a gallon per head of population Distillation in Ganj^ 
and m the coast tdlukt of Visagapatam is rented to the owners of 
the rum factory at Aska In the hdl tracts of these two Districts, the 
spint consumed is distilled from the flower of the makud tree (Bassia 
latifoha) 

The preparation of toddy is a familiar process m every Madras 
village In this case also, domestic manufacture and sale are forbidden, 
and the right of sale is fanned out to toddy-renters, the leases being 
put up to public auctioa loddy is the fermented juice of several 
kinds of palm Throughout the northern Distncts it is almost m- 
variably made from the date palm , m the southern Districts, from the 
cocoa-nut and the palmyra , and on the western coast, from the cocoa- 
nut. The juice from the date-palm is obtained by merely makmg an 
incision in the bark and allowmg it to exude The aierage produce is 
said to be 1 gallon per tree on evmy alternate day The juice may be 
taken at any penod of the year, but only durmg three months out of the 
twelve. In the case of the palmyra, the ends of the young shoots are 
cut and squeezed m a rude apparatus for eight days, after which time 
the juice begins to flow The produce is about 2 bottles per day, the 
male trees yielding only from January to April, the female from 
February to May Cocoa-nut toddy is obtained in a similar way, and 
the average produce is the same, but the trees are tapped for six months 
in the year 

In Kamiil (Kumool), a spirit is distilled from tppa or mahud flowers 
(Bassia labfolia) , m die zaminddri of Jaipur (Jeypore), a fermented 
hquor called sauda is brewed from gram, resembling ±e pachwtu or 
nce-beer of Bengal , and in one tdluk of Tnchmopoli Distnct, a spint 
is distilled from nee. On the Nflgin Hills and at Bellary, country 
beer is now manufactured by European firms, subject originally to an 
excise duty of 6 d per gallon. But recently the du^ has been reduced 
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to ptf g^on on condition that the alcoholic strength of the beer 
does not exceed 6 per cent 

Eatlwajfs — ^Two guaranteed railway companies, the Madras and the 
Soudi Indian, have their lines almost entirely u'lthin the Presidency 
The Madi^ Railway, which connects at Raichor with the Great 
Indian Peninsula S3rstem, runs theo<% south-east to Madras, and then 
west across the peninsula to Beypur, with branches to Bellary and 
Bangalore Total length open m i88a, 86i miles, of which 8i8^ 
miles are single and 42^ miles are double line , number of stations, 
J16, capital expended, ;£ii}r54,45o, or at the rate of ;^ii,895 per 
mile j gross earnings, ;^69i, 857, net revenue, ;^257,o84 The number 
of passengers earned by the Madras Railway in i88a was 4»352,736, 
each passenger being conveyed an average distance of 47 4 miles 
In the same year, the Madras Railway earned 480,637 tons of goods 
The total quantity of food-grains earned by the Madras Railway was, 
m 1S82, 124,161 tons, of salt, 51,506 tons , and of cotton, 21,100 
tons The block system is m use over the Madras Railway 

The South Indian Railway on the narrow gauge runs northward from 
Tuticonn to Madras, with branches to Tmnevelli, Negapatam, Erode, 
and Pondicherri Total length m 1882, 655 miles , capital expended, 
^^4,302,142 , gross earnings, ;^ 375 . 87 i . net earnings, ;£i40, 232 The 
number of passengers carried by the South Indian Railway in 1882 was 
3iS43>n46, the average distance trawlled by each passenger being 38 8 
miles. The South Indian Railway earned, in the same year, 425,403 
tons of goods 

Both the Madras and South Indian Railways were of great service in 
carrying gram into the intenor of the country dunng the famine of 
1876-78 Without their aid, nothing could have prevented a most 
disastrous depopulation of the more distressed tracts. 

A Ime in Mysore State, from Bangalore, connects Bangalore aty 
with Mysore city , length, 86 miles. Another Ime from B^galore to 
Oubbi was opened in 1884, for a length of 54 miles. This line is to 
be further continued to join the South Mar^th^ system A projected 
tme by a private company from MetapoUiem, on the Nllgin branch 
of the Madras Railway to Utakamand, to be called the Nflgin-Righi 
RaDway, is (1885) under the consideration of the Goveinment of India, 
but the final terms of agreement ha^ not been arrived at 
Water communication exists between Bezwdra and Madras, and a rail- 
way following this route is under survey Telephone communication 
has been established between Bangalore and Utakamand, and the 
Fresideacy is well supplied with tel^aph lines. 

Commira end Thtdt — The continuous seaboard of the Madras 
Presidency, without any natural harbours of the first rank, has tended 
to create a widely diffused trade. Madras city, as by far the chief 
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centre of population and tbe eastern terminus of the railway system, 
conducts nearly one-half of the total sea-borne commerix Next comes 
Malabar District, containing the western railway terminus at Beypur , 
then Godavan District, with its cluster of ports along the fnnge of the 
delta , Tinnevelli, with the new harbour at Tuticonn, which has opened 
large dealings with Ceylon , then Tan}mre, South Kdnaia, Gan]im, and 
Vizagapatam Districts As compared with the other Presidencies, 
the trade of Madras is broadly marked by the larger proportion assigned 
to coasting trade with other Indian ports and with Ceylon Madras 
produces no great staple of expcurt corresponding to the raw cotton 
of Bombay, or the jute, indigo, tea, and oil seeds of Bengal The 
aggregate excess of export value is comparatively much smaller m 
Madras than in the case of either of the other two Presidencies. The 
following table exhibits the prmof^ items of foreign trade for 1875-76 
and for 1883-84 — > 


Foreign Trade of the Madras Presidence in 1875-76 


Imports (i875“7®) 

Cotton piece-goods, 

Cotton twist, 

Metals, 

Railway stores, 

Rice and paddy, 

Weanng apparel, 

Timber, 

Raw silk. 

Spices and areca ruts, 

Spinti, 

Wme, 

Oram of sorts, 

I'rovisions etc.. 

Drugs and medicines, 

Malt hqaors, 

Paper, 

Woollen manufactures, 

Seeds, 


Glass, 

Silk manufactures, 
Machinery, 

Tea, 

Coral, 

Wheat, 

Books, 

Stationery, 
Earthenware, 


1,238.840 

499.681 

459.5*9 

357.330 

i8r,oi5 

I 5 *.? 6 a 

141.037 

»3o.5So 

102,453 

J3.574 
8*. 153 
73.915 
60,45a 

50 246 

41.694 

39.315 

28,412 

*7.564 

*3.570 

21,478 

21,420 

*7.691 

■7,662 

*7.350 

*4,137 

11,963 


L^ing materials, 

w,i07 

MisceUaneous, 

1,085,954 

Total goods. 

^^6,422, 705 

Government stores, 

3^,047 

Government salt. 

87,696 

lieasuTC, 

956,208 

Grand total. 

/7, 808.656 


Exports (1875 

Coffee, 

Raw cotton. 

Hides and skins, 

Rice and paddy, 

Seeds, 

Indigo, 

Spices, 

Oils, 

Cotton good.-, 

Provisions 

Sugar, 

Coir BJid rope, 

Cocoa nuts. 

Timber, 

Tobacco, 

Dyes, other than indigo, 
Groin of sorts, 

Salt, 

Drugs, 

Homs, 

VeKtables eta, 

Wax, 

sak. 

Saltpetre, 

Hemp, 

Mats, 

Wheat, 

Jewellery, 

Miscellaneons, 

Total goods, 

Treasure, 


Grand total, 


;-76' 


j^i,66i,iii 

1,652,849 
1,(^1, 585 

m 

473.163 
405, *13 

344>*n4 

278,040 

238,065 

1047O83 

189,097 

114,460 

104.511 

73.*34 

58.133 

m 

3'.*S9 

22,591 

16,108 

14.309 

13,791 

8,483 

6,63s 

5,714 

3.6*9 

^^8,883, 344 

437.154 


;^9.3 *p .498 
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Foreign' Trace of the Madras Presidency in 1883-84. 


Imports (1883-84) 

Cotton piece goods, , £ 1 , 643 , 142 
Cottoo twist, 

Metals, 

Railway stores. 

Rice and paddy, 

Weanng apparel. 

Timber, 

Spices and areca nuis, 

Spirits, 

Wine, 

Gnuji of sorts, 

Proviuons, etc., 

Drugs and medicines, 

Malt liquors, 

Paper, 

Woollen manufactures. 

Seeds, 


Glass, 

Silk manufactures, 
Machmery, 

Tea, 

Coral, 

Wheat, 

Books, 

Stattoneiy, 
Eartbenware, 
I^Dg materials 

MisceUaneous, 

Total goods, 

Government stores, 
Government salt. 
Treasure, 

Grand total, 


845.030 

375 .J 02 

53.347 

25 

141,764 

20,671 

269,866 

103,821 

60,074 

40,236 

44.956 

26,76a 

4*098 

19,978 

4 , 7«9 
60,562 
1,028 
23,488 
19 i 
18.865 , 
23.771 ■ 
10,089 I 
2,893 


Exports (1883-84) 

;^i, 385 , 7 ?? 


CofTee, 

Raw cotton, 

Hides and ^ins 
Rice and podri), 

Seeds, 

Ind^, 

Spiccsp 

Oils, 

Cotton goods, twist, etc. 
Provisions, 

Sugai, 

Coir and rope, 

Cocoa nuts, 

Timber, 

Tobacco, 

Dyes other than indigo, 
Grain of sorts. 

Drugs, 

Horns, 

Vegetables, 

Wax, 

Silk, 

Tea, 

Hemp, 

Mats, 

Wheat 
Jewellery, 


494,<^ I Miscellaneous, 


/4, 386,342 
273,890 


Total goocK, 
Government stores, 


428 I Trea-oire, 
393,345 I 


1450^086 

1,747,338 

528,462 

674,411 

1.153,513 

221,134 

156,588 

399,056 

72,030 

685,425 

99,300 

1.456 

10,855 

27.568 

46,921 

54,585 

24,609 

7.949 

7,142 

14,642 

24,986 

8,722 


286,^ 

;^9, 146,860 


£5 054,005 


Grand total. 


8,300 

111,065 


£9,266.223 


The Madras coasting trade was returned as follows in 1883-84 
trade with British Indian ports not within the Madras Presidency — 
imports, ;^3 ,o89,oo 8, exports, ^^2,568, 619 trade with British 
Indian ports within the Presidency — imports, ;^i,59t, 236, exports, 
^1,471,745 trade with Indian ports other than British — imports, 
^£■50,597 I exports, ;^;28 o,i56 

The Dumb^ of vessels in the foreign trade that cleared and entered 
Madras ports in 1875-76 was 6866, with a tonnage of 1,208,745 tons. 
In 1883-84, the number entente and clearing was 5723 , tonnage, 
1,329,027 tons Of these, 499 were steamers, with 733,566 tons, 184 
sailing vessels, with 142,643 tons, were Bntish, 73, with 20,724 tons, 
were Foreign , 2531, with 329,264 tons, were British Indian , and 2436, 
with 102,830 tons, were Native. In the same jear, the coasting trade 
«as conducted by 8346 vessels, «ith 1,722,065 tons, for other British 
Indian ports, 28,138 vessels, with 5,921,836 tons, for ports within the 
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Freaidency, and 4150 vessels, with 414,622 tons, for Indian ports other 
than Bntish. 

The importance of this active coasting trade may be gathered from 
the fact, that m 1876-77 (the iirst year of famine) the imports 
of gram suddenly rose to 652,850 tons, valued at ;£ 6, 156,224, of 
which by far tlie greater part consisted of rice from Bengal 
Excluding treasure, and transactions on account of Government, the 
total value of the sea-bome trade of the Madras Presidency m 1882-83 
was over 20 millions (j^2o,o83,i87X of which nearly 12 miUions 
r^resented the value of the exports, and over 8 millions the value 
of the imports The following t^le shows the progress of die 
Presidency trade since 1871-72^ the abnormal figures for 1877 and 
1878 are due to the impetus given to importation during the continu* 
ance of famine in those years — 

Sfa-borne Trade of the Madras Presidency 


VcATf 


ImpoTtB 

Total 

1871-72, 

;Cii,a96,i5o 

;^ 7 . 47 £ 35O 

^^18,767,506 

17.558.392 
*8 955 . 7*5 

1872- 73, 

1873- 74. 

10,020,137 

7.538 *53 

n.axa.S 73 

7 743 .i 5 * 

1874- 73 

1875- 70. 

1876- 77, 

10.^, 84. 
10.666, )00 

7 904.299 
7 . 603,454 

18 602,144 
18,329,962 

11,141,124 

12 43 *.»xo 

*3.572.334 

1877- 78. 

1878- 79. 

10,127,990 

15,822,510 

25,950,500 

18,006,450 

9,6c6 925 

8.399.525 

1879-^. 

i8^8t, 

11.018,593 

10,706,623 

6,937,652 

7,509.255 

7,332,426 

17,956,245 

18,215,878 

1881-82, 

11,019,474 

18,351,900 

20,083,187 

1882-83, 

11,869,301 

8,213,886 


Of the total, ^^^201083, 187, teluined for 1882-83, ^4 per cent,, or 
^12,853,239, represented the value of the foreign trade of the Fresi* 
dency Until recent }cars the average proportion of foreign trade 
but little exceeded 40 per cent, while the average proportion of the 
coastmg trade, that is to say, the trade between the ports within the 
Fieudency, was about 25 per cent The foreign trade has of late years 
been increasm^ and the coasting trade diminishing In 1882-83, 
as has been already mentioned, the foreign trade was 64 per cent of 
the whole, the Madras coasting trade was only 12^ per cent The 
remaining 23^ per cent of the trade is trade with other Presidencies 
and with non British. Indian ports 

The export trade of Madras Presidency consists chiefly of agricultural 
produce, cotton, oil or oil-seeds, grain, coffee, ginger, turmeric, dye-wood, 
indigo, hides, and skins. But the three staples of the export trade are 
hides and skins, coffee, and raw cotton. The imports consist mamly 
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of piece-goods, cotton-twist, metals, hquors, and miscellaneous western 
products. The export and import trade used to be mainly in the 
of European merchants, but native traders are now be^nning 
to largely avail themselves of the &cihties for direct communication 
with Europe instead of transacting European busmen with a local 
house of agency 

In 18S2-83, the external trade, namely, die total external trade 
excepting that between ports within the Presidency, amounted in 
value to ;^z7>563f6z8, or B7 5 per cent of the whole trade. Of 
the whole amount^ merchandise to the value of ;^9t4<^x>543) 
and treasure to the value of ;^Z49,2i4, was earned through the 
Suex Canal 

Admtntsirahon. — ^The supreme executive authority 15 vested in the 
Governor, with a Counal of three members, of whom one is the Com- 
mander-in-Chtef , the two others belong to the Covenanted Civil Service 
The Commander m-Cbief is Second in Council, but by statute the 
senior Civilian member presides m the absence of the Governor The 
appointment of the members of Council is made by the Queen 

7 or legislative purposes, the Council is increased by the addition 
of the Advocate - General of Madras, and from four to eight other 
members nominated by the Governor, of whom not less than one- 
half must be non-officials 

The cabinet system of adonmistration, under which each member of 
the Executive Council of three deals with separate subjects, and refers 
special cases only to the whole Council, is to a certain extent earned 
out It does not, however, prevail to the samedegree as in the Viceroy's 
Counal, and still less to the same degree as in a European cabmet 
The following is a list of the dej^cnents among which the central 
admmistration is partitioned — Financial, judicial, public, educational, 
political, ecclesiastical, luaitne, l^slative, petition, revenue, pension, 
public uorks, railways, military 

The local or rural admimstration of Madras takes the District 
or etlA as its unit. Of these Ihstncts there are as in all, including 
the newly • created Anantdpur Di^ct, the Nflgins, and Madras 
aty The two last-named occupy an exceptional position Each 
of the remaimng Distncts is under the jurisdiction of a Collector 
and a Sessions Judge The elector consbmes the functions of a 
fiscal and a judioal officer Beneath him come Assistants and Sub- 
Assistants who belong to the covenanted avil service, and Deputy- 
Collectors who are of the uncovenanted sen ice 
Eadi District is sutnlivided into t^uks or tdlukas^ numbering 158 m 
all, under the charge of a iahdlddr Each tdluk comprises about 270 
vill^es, which constitute the ultimate units for fiscal and administra* 
tive purposes The population of an average tdluk 15 about 190,000, 
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Its aKa about 880 square milesy and the land revenue it pays annually 
;^3o,ooo The hereditary officials, to be found in almost every Hindu 
village, ha^e ever been utilued to perform minor public offices, revenue 
and judicial, being inadequately lemunerated either by fees in gram 
and other cesses levied from the villagers^ or by a partial reduction in 
their land assessment The heads of villages and village accountants 
{kamaifC) collect and account for all revenue, rates, and taxes within 
their respective villages or townships 

In Madras, the village is the unit of t&luk administration, and the 
tdluk the unit of District management The estabbshment of a tahAl- 
ddr^ who administers the idluk^ consuls of a shmstaddr, clerks, revenue 
inspectors and servants The shtrtstaddr is in immediate charge of the 
tdluk treasury, and of its accounts, abstracts, registers, and periodical 
returns The clerks prepare the accounts, bills, abstract cultivation 
{•tatements, season, crop, and other ^ncultural returns, attend to corre- 
spondence, aid in magisterial work subordinately, and have cha^e of 
the office records, which under the rdyafwdri system are voluminous 

The revenue inspectors, of whom there are three or four, are in charge 
of portions of idluks, and pass constantly from village to village, seeing 
that the aork of the village officer is properly performed, and conducting 
vuch local inquiries as may be considered necessary by the tahsUidr 
In this capacity of revenue officer, the tahAlddr m Madras is assisted 
by officers styled *deput} tahsilddrs^ who are established m important 
towns and outlying parts of a tdluk Some of these deputy-/aiiri 4 /<frr 
are in charge of large estates which do not fall within the jurisdiction 
of any tahAlddr Each has a small office establishment The yearly 
cost of the tahsi/ddn establishment throughout the Presidency is returned 
at ;^i46,ooo 

As the village is the unit of the tdbtk, and the fd/uk of the District 
administration, so the District is the unit of State management The 
Distnet officer, or as he is technically designated, the Distnct Collector 
and ISlagistrate, has a terntonal charge averaging 6400 square miles, 
and contributing a revenue of about ^£’370, 000 The Distnct Cob 
lector has a general control over his sulM:ollectors and hts assistants, 
who are covenanted civil servants, and over his deputy collectors, who 
me members of the uncovenanted civil service and in nearly every case 
natives of the country The daily duties of the CoUector are onerous 
and varied He superintends all persons engaged m the administration 
of the revenue He is responsible for the Distnct treasury to which the 
tdluk treasuries send their money, and for the large stock of stamps 
kept ID his treasury He has to see that the revenues are punctually 
realized When arrears accrue, he has to direct proper processes of 
recovery He manages the estates of minors He determmes boundary 

VOL. IX. £ 
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<lQ3MtCe& He tdes cases of officuU malversation, and clamis to village 
offieea. He hears and determines questions as to rent ansmg between 
laiidhmf and tenant He plaj^ an important part in the municipal 
qrstem whidi Act iii. of 1871 initiated, and he supervises the Local 
Funds raised for road and communications, primary education, hospitals, 
and ssuntaticm. In the mantime Districts, the Collector controls the 
sea cdstoms He is expected to be thoroughly acquainted with the 
state of public opinion and the feelmg of native States within the limits 
of hts jurisdiction He is, finalty, the chief adviser of fjovemment with 
regard to police, public works, education, sanitation, and the misc(,I> 
laneous matters which conduce to the welfare and happiness of the 
Distnct The Collector has power to appoint all subordinate ofhcers 
within his charge below the rank of de^Mty-iahsUddr He nominates the 
tak^fddTt the deputy-/(dr//</dr, the head shenstadtir^ and the skertstadars 
idtdluks The Board of Revenue must sanction the appoint- 

ments The appointments of the tahsilddr and deputy-/aAr//<for require 
the sancUon of the Madras GovemmenL Suspensions and dismissals 
of td/nk officers are carried out os a rule under the orders of the Board 
of Revenue, which is, in this as in most other matters, the Collector's 
high controlling authority 

The Madras Board of Revenue consists of 3 members, with a secre- 
tary and a sub secretary, a shnsiaddr^ two assistants, and a manager 
The roam duties of the Board are to secure the jiunctnal collection 
of the revenue, to tabulate and record all statistics with regard to 
population, agnculture, exports and imports, health, and the condition 
and advancement of the country, to manage the exjienditure of local 
and special funds , to take chaige of the estates of minors as a Court 
of Wards, to ensure the proper application of endowment^, and to 
decide the frequent appeals which r^ult fiom a sjstem m which the 
Government is concerned dicectly wrth peasant proprietors 

Governors of Madras wider Bnitsh Rule. — The Madras factory 
was under the jurisdiction of Bantam in Java from its foundation m 
1639 till It was Itself created a Presidency in 1653 In 1658, the 
factones m Bengal were subordinated to Madras, and so remained 
tin z68i Mr Aaron Baker, who was the 'Agent’ for the factory of 
Madras in 1653, became the first Governor on Madras being created 
a Presidency m that jear The following is a list of the Governors of 
Madras from 1653 to 1885 — Mr Aaron Baker (1653), Sir Thomas 
Chamber (1659), Sir Edward Winter (1661), Mr George Foxcroft 
(1668), Sir William Langhorn (1670), Mr Streyosham Master (1678), 
Mr. William Gyffmd (i68x), Mr Elibu Vale (1687), Mr Nathaniel 
HiggiiMon (169a), Mr Thomas Pitt (1698}, Mr Gulston Addison 
(1709), Mr. E^o&d Montague {actmgy 1709), Mr William Fraser 
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{acUngy 1709), Mr Edward Hamsoa (lyxx), Mr Josei^i Collet (1717), 
Mr Francis Hastings i^aaltlg^ Mr Nathaniel Elwich (1721), 

Mr James Macrae (1725)1 Mr G^rge Morton Pitt (1730), Mr 
Richard Benyon (1735), Mr Nicholas Morse (1743), — Madras having 
been captured by the French on the loth September 1746, the govern- 
ment of the Settlement devolved on Mr John Hinder the Deputy- 
Governor of Fort St David> Mr Charles !Royer (1747), Mr Thomas 
Saunders (1750)^ the seat of the government was re'established at 
Madras on the 5th April i 752 > four years after its restoration to the 
English by the treaty of Aix-la-Chapelle , — Mr Geoige Pigot (after- 
wards Lord Pigot, 1755), Mr Robert Pa\k (1763), Mr Charles 
Bourchier (1767), Mr Josias Du Pre (1770), Mr Aleicander Wynch 
(1773), Lord Pigot {second Ume^ i 775 )» George Stratton (1776), 
Mr John Whitehill 1777), Sir Thomas Rumbold (1778), Mr 

John Whitehill {acting second Httu^ 1780), Mr Charles Smith {actii^^ 
1780), Lord Macartney (1781), Mr Alexander Davidson (1785), Sir 
Archibald Campbell, K B (17S6), Mr John Holland {actings 1789), 
Mr Edward Holland {actings 1790), Major-General William Medows 
(1790), Sir Charles Oakeley (179*), Lord Hobart (1794), Lieut- 
General George Harris {Commandtr~tn~Chtef^ actings 1798), Lord Clive 
<1798), Lord William Bentiock (1803), Mr l\iUiam Petne {eicttt^, 
1807), Sir George Hilaro Barlow, KB (1807), Lieut -GenerM The 
Hon John Abercromby {Conmander-tn-Chuf and temporary Governor^ 
1813), The Right Hon Hugh Elliot (1814), Sir Thomas Munro, K.CB 
(1820), Mr Henry Sullivan Giaeme {acting, 1827), Mr Stephen 
Rumbold Lushmgton (1827), Sir Frederick Adam, KC B (1832), Mr 
George Edward Russell {acting, 1837), Lord Elphinstone (1837), 
Marquis of Tweeddale, C B {1842), Mr Henry Dickinson (acting, 
1848), Sir Henry Pottmger, GCB (1848), Mr Darnel Elliott {acting, 
1854), Lord Hams (1854X Sii Charles Edward Trevelyan, R C 6 
(1859), Mr William Ambrose Morehead (acting, i860), Sir Henry 
George Ward, GCMG (i860), Mr William Ambrose Morehead 
{acting second time, x86o). Sir William Thomas Dennison, K.C B 
(1861), Mr Edward Maltby {aehng, 1863), Lord Napier of Merchistoun 
(1866), Mr Alexander John Arbuthno^ CSI {acting, 1872), Lord 
Hobart (1872), Mr William Rose Robinson (acting, 1875), The Duke 
of Bucbngham and Chandos (1875), Right Hon William Fatnck 
Adam (1880), Mr William Hudleston, CSI (acting, 1881), The Right 
Hon Mountstuart Elphinstone Grant Duff, C I E (1881) 

Zocat and Muntet^ Admmsirahon, including roads and communi- 
cations, schools and primary education, puMic health and endowments, 
together with the special taxation levied for any of these purposes, is 
provided for by uniform legislation throughout the Presidency 
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As respects population generally, entire Districts, or where these 
are of size, parts of Distracts have been constituted 

into Local Fund Circles, each under the management of a Board of 
Commissioners. The Board is usually a mixed body, consisting of 
oifiaal and non-offiaal or representative members To the Local 
Fund Board thus constituted is entrusted, in the Madras Presi- 
dency, the management of the above named local interests, subject 
to the submission of their annual budget of income and proposed 
ei^enditure for the sanction of Got eminent, and of an annual report 
of the transactions of the Board for the year, at its close The Govem- 
m^t confides to the manageoaent of the Local Fund Boards any 
ass^ment made from the provincial treasury towards the vanous local 
interests under their care. The aa Districts of the Presidency 
comprise 30 such Ixical Fund Circle The sources of income at the 
disposal of these Boards are the proceeds of a special land rate, not 
exceeding 1 anna per rupee, or tl^e-farthings in every shilling, of the 
Government assessment on the land, tolls, school fees, local endowments, 
and other minor special and miscellaneous funds placed by Government 
at their disposal 

Municipal administration of the larger towns throughout the Pre- 
siden<7 18 also provided for by Boards of Town Commissioners, 
somewhat similarly constituted as respects official and non-official 
members, except that the principle of election b> the ratepayers has 
received of late an important extension (1884) Besides the above- 
named local interests, the municipal Boards or Commissioners 
manage the local sanitaUon and hospitals, registration of births and 
deaths, lighting, etc, within their respective charges, and raise the 
subsidy (three-fourths of the entire cost) required, and maintain the 
police of their towns 

In 1882-83, there were 47 mumapal towns m Madras Presidency, 
excluding Madras city, administered under the Act. The elective 
system was m operation m 13 of the municipalities The aggregate 
receipts m X882-83 were ^165,784, and the expenditure, ;£i 43 , 937 , 
inclnding ^1^10,345 paid to the imperial treasury on account of 
licence tax. On public works, ;^3o,9io was expended during the year, 
including cost of establishment The incidence of municipal taxation 
vaned from 5|d per head of municipal population m Pilgh^ to 
5s. ID Utakamand. The average incidence was is o^d. per head. 
The yearly income at the disposal of the municipal Commissioners 
consisted of rates (not exceeding 10 per cent of the rent value), on 
houses and lands withm the township, a tax on professions, r^iiinge, 
and arts exercised therein (the ratepayers being classified at scheduled 
rates), a wheel and aninud tax, tolls and femes, school and taarket 
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fees, and other miscellaneous sources. The a^regate population 
of the 47 municipalities, excluding Madras city, m the Presidency, 
\?as 1,323,970. Of the total number of municipal Commissionexs 
in 1884 (754), Europeans and Eurasians numbered 248, and natives 
506 Of the whole number, 314 were officials, and 440 non-officials 
For the figures of the municipahty of Madras city, see Mabras 
City 

Under the administration of Load Fund and Municipal Boards, a 
great impulse has been given to the development of roads and com- 
munications, schools and primary instruction, dispensaries and hospitals 
throughout the country 

Jiet*enue and Expenditure — The finances of the Presidency require to 
be considered under four heads — Imperial, Provincial, Local, and Muni- 
cipal Down to the year 187 1, every branch of revenue and expenditure 
throughout India was managed m all details by the Government of 
India, and practically the first he^ of finance alone existed. In 
1871, Lord Mayo introduced a scheme for decentralizing the finances, 
and what are known as Provincial Funds were brought into existence 
By this decentralization scheme, the financial administration — sunder 
rules framed by the Government of India — of the jail, police, and 
educational services, together with certain branches of the medical, 
sanitary, and other minor services, and the pnnting pertaining to each, 
was transferred to the Government of Madras A lump grant from 
imperial funds equal to the aggregate of the budget grants of the previous 
year (less 5 per cent), for each of the services transferred, was assigned 
at the same Qme, on condition that no further demand should be made 
on the impenal treasury for any of the transferred services, while on the 
other hand, the Local Government was at liber^ to apply savings or 
improved incomes, under the \anous heads of administration, to the 
needful expansion and impiovement of the services thus become 
Provincial Ihe aggregate lump grant in 1875 amounted to about 
;^835 ,ooo, and until 1883 constituted, widi improved local income and 
other miscellaneous revenue, the Provincial treasury of the Presidency, 
applicable to the services transferred to local control 

From the commencement of 1882-83, a revised decentralization 
Bcheme was introduced throughout India. Under this new scheme, 
instead of each Local Government receiving a fixed lump sum of money to 
make good any excess of pFOvmcialized expenditure over provincialized 
receipts, as was the case under the pmvious scheme, a proportion of the 
imperial revenues of each Province is now devoted to this object Certain 
heads, as few m number as possible, are wholly or with mmute local 
exceptions reserved as Imperial, others are divided m proportions 
for the most past equal between Imperial and Fiovincial , the rest axe 
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wholly or with ifttiMrte local exceptions made Provincial, The balance 
of txnas&ts being against the Lo^l Govenvmentfr is recUfied a fixed 
pdt«ntage of the land revenue The agreement with the Madras Presi- 
dency provides as follows —All receipts from tributes and gam by 
exchange are wholly Imperial, those from customs, salt, interest, and 
railways, are, with trifling excefrtions, also Imperial The receipts from 
excise, assessed taxes, stamps, and registration, are divided equally 
between Imperial and Provincial, those from fenrests, minor departments, 
law and justice, police, marme, education, medical, stationery and 
pnntmg, are wholly Provincial, while the receipts from pensions, mis- 
cellaneous, irngation and navigation, and other public works are, with 
certain exceptions, also Provincial The division of the charges is 
roughly as follows — All charges under mterest on debt, interest on 
service funds and other accounts, salt, ecclesiastical, allowances and 
assignments, political, civil furlough and absentee allowances, railwa), 
and loss by exchange, are wholly, or with slight exceptions, Imperial 
The charges under excise, assessed taxes, stamps and registration, are 
divided equally between Imperial and Provincial Those under land 
revenue, forest, customs, district post office, law and justice, marine, 
education, and medical are wholly Provmcial , uhile the charges under 
administration, minor departments, police, superannuations, miscellane* 
ous and other public works, are, with small excq>tion8, also Provincial 
Under refrinds and drawbacks, each Government bears the amount 
appertaining to its share of the revenues Under stationery and 
pnnbng, the Itnpenai Government bears all the charges connected 
with the purchase of stationery for central stores, while the Provincial 
Government defrays the cost of all stationery supplied to public 
depaitment», with the exception of the Postal and 1 elegraph depart- 
ments. 

The charges made Provincial under the scheme above described, being 
in excess of the receipts made Provincial, a further grant was made 
to the Provincial Government of a share of the land revenue receipts 
sufficient to counterbalance this excess in the charges. The propor- 
tion which the sum so transferred bore to ;^4,5 10,000, the normal 
land revenue of Madras, was 28 3 per cent , and a similar percentage 
of the actual land revenue of each succeeding year becomes under the 
scheme the Provincial share of the revenue, the Provmcial Government 
beB^tmg under this head as it does from all other heads in which it 
Glares by any increase in the receipts of the year The effect of the 
last decmtriUiratioii scheme has been to hand over to the Madras 
Government a growing revenue, amounting in the first year to the 
estimated sum of 184,520, to meet an expenditure m the first year 
of 161,91a, and provide the surplus of ;^22,4oo, which would have 
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accrued to Provincial under the previous scheme The Froviociai 
receipts and charges of the year 1^2-83 were respectively ;^2,362,5oo 
and 252,500, the resulting surplus of ;^rio,ooo being ;£87,soo in 
excess of the standard surplus 

Legislative Acts have defined the sources of revenue of the Municipal 
Commissioners throughout Madras, and established Local Funds with 
Hoards of administration in every rural circle Revenue and expendi- 
ture under these two last heads of finance are entirely at the disposal 
and under the management of local authorities, together with any 
sub 5 id> from the provincial budget for the services under the manage- 
ment of the Commis<;ioners and Boards 

The following tables exhibit the main items of civil expenditure 
and revenue in 1875-76 and in X&83-84 Considerable modifications 
have since taken place in the form of accounts, and the tables 
for 1875-76 are not strictly comparable with the revenue and expendi- 
ture at present They are retained, however, as they throw light upon 
the system which then prevailed The figures for 1883-84 will 
be summarized in the paragraph which follows them Attention 
should also be drawn to the fact that certain important headings of 
expenditure, viz. army and imperial public works, are not given in 
the tables for 1875-76, which deal only with the civil and general 
administration — 


Finatsces or thl Madras Presidency for 1875-76 
Table l tlxpsaiAL) 


RFV ENUE. 

Liind revenue, 

1 nbute, etc , 
forests, 

Excise, 

Customs, 

Salt, 

Stamps, 

Post-office, 

Law and justice, 
Superannuatioa receipts, 
Miscellaiieous, 


Total, 
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A- 545.0*3 
344*^3 

1 Land revenue, 

. Forests, 

^444,814 

43.018 

42.772 

Excise, 

19.704 

633.901 

Customs, 

18,728 

307.962 

Salt, 

Stamps, 

187,038 

1.353.789 

13.673 

501,97* 

Post office, 

Administration, 

76,030 

97,225 

122,444 

43.379 

Law and justice. 

361.958 

244.234 

Ecclesiastical, 

38,3*4 

56.275 

Medical, 

31.258 


Political agencies, 

Allowances and assignments. 

*1,940 

245,064 


Superannuation, 

153.940 


Loss by exchange 

30,564 


! Allotments for provincial 

1 

1 services, 
j Miscellaneous, 


;C8, 171,164 

Total, • 

,^2,770,918 
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Finakces of the Madras Presjdevcy for 1875-76 { contviuei ) 
TaBLR II (Proviscul) 


REViiHL E 

lopexial allotment, 

TaiCr 

Registration, 

FoKce, 

Rdncation, 

Medical, 

Printing, 

Miscellaneous! 


16835.57* 

2,870 

3.135 

23,766 


EXPENDITURE. 

Jail*, ;6 io 5.753 

Kegistration, 26,656 

PoEee, 357,991 

Educauon, 87,539 

Medical, 55,657 

Printing, 24,636 

Contnbiitions, 122,198 

Pablic works 11^, 9^2 

Miscellaneous, 57,698 


Total, , 

£935.487 1 

Total, 

£946,030 


Table hi 

(Local) 


RESENUE. 

Provinaal allotment. 
Special funds, 

Lud cess and tolls, 

School fees, 

Endowments, 

FuUic works, 
Miscellaneous, 

£122,198 

35,79a , 
376,964 1 
2,237 
30,275 

14,696 

32,804 

1 EXIENDlTtRE 

Public works, 

\ Education, 

Dispensanes, 

Vaccination, 

Samtation, 

Markets, etc., 

' Miscellaneous 

£472.204 

42,259 

14,180 

7,895 

28,730 

20,963 

30,048 

Total, 

£614,966 

1 Total, 

£6x6,279 


Table iv (Moxicipal) 


RtMWUE 

Madras city, 

£55,849 

j EXTiNDmjRE. 

Madras city, 

£65,091 


Other Municipalities'^ 


Provincial and local allot> 
ttcnt, £9.083 

Tax on houses and lands, 3^832 
Tolls and ferries, 33,97i 

Profession tax, 4,116 

Tax on vehicles, 4,412 

Tax on animals, 4,^5 

Licence fees, . 2,109 

hliscellaneous, . . 24,149 


, Totfl], 


£*13.637 


Grand total (municipal), £169,486 


Other MumapaliUes — 
Public work',, 
Education, 
Hospitals, etc , 
Conservancy, 
Lighting, 
buperviuon, eta , 
Miscellaneous, 


£35,748 



29,5*2 

6,597 

10,071 

8 v 477 


Total, 


£115,818 


Grand total (mimiapal), £180,909 


T%e above tables show a gross revenue for the Madras President, under all heads, 
of £9,891, 103, andatotal expenditure on avU administration of£4, 514, 136 But 
there are Uems or both sides which are matters of account, or otter than actual 
taxatKm or outlay on adnunistration 
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Finances of the Madras Presidency for 1883-84. 


Table 1 (Imbeeial) 


EK'VENUE. 


1 expenditure. 


Land revenue, 

;^ 4 , 741.399 

Land revenue, 

j ^619,202 

Tribute, 

344.643 

661,1^ 

115,860 

Excise, 

Customs, 

20,318 

Excise, 

31.240 

Customs, 

bal^ 

206,485 

bait. 

1.385,513 

Stamps, 

15.520 

Stamps, 

Post office. 

562,486 

465,260 

Post-ol^, 

Civil and poluical-Esublish- 

504.073 

Superannuation receipts, 

30,940 

, ment and contingencies, 

152,130 

Ruutration, 

Te^nph, 

63,207 

Ecdeaiastical, 

34.222 

65.796 

' Superannuation, 

183 822 

Public works, 

21,332 

Re^tration, 

48,263 

Military, 

209,232 

Telegraph, 

118,404 

Assessed taxes, 

46,627 

Refends a^ drawbacks, 

..45:i?3 

1,121 

48,064 

S9.o»8 

474.447 

236,782 

i. 5 ‘ 9.576 

680 

36,000 

;^7,oii,8o8 

1 

187,671 

Miscellaneous, 

20,131 

Military, 

Marine, 

(Civil, 

Public works A Military, 
(Irrigation, 
Lou by exchange, 

Allotments for provincial ser 
vices, 

Assessed taxes, 

Miscellaneous, 

Total, 

Deduct provincial contnbution 
to Impenol expenditure. 

Total, . 

;^8, 739,614 

Net total, • 

;^ 6 , 824,137 


Table ji (Provincial) 


RE\ EN JE 


Imperial allotment, 

^1.5*9.576 

Education, 

31,257 

Medical, 

10816 

Stationery and pnnting, 

7.288 

Forest, 

95.178 

Law and justice. 

58.065 

Pokce, 

10465 

Manner 

bcienti& and other minor 

545 

departments, 

14,617 

Public works and irrigation. 

30 170 

bupenmnuation and pensions; 
U^ttered local funas, 

. 2,328 

23.709 

Miscellaneous, 

7,897 

ToUl, 

A 79 I, 98 i 


EXPENDITURE. 

PriBOM, ;C 78,905 

Police^ 364*530 

Education, l( 3<975 

Medical, 108,453 

Stationeiy and pruning, 85, 1 1 3 

ProTinciid contnbution to 
Imperial eiromdituie, , 187,671 

ImgatioD and navigation, 33 324 

Buifdmga, road^ and service, 244,263 
Judicial, 382,216 

Famme relief, 3,266 

Unfettered local funds, 20,053 

Forests, 79,675 

Refunds and drawl»cJiS, 

Miscellaneous, 08,753 


Total, ;^i,78a,4i4 
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Finances op the Madras Presidency for 1883-84 ( mitntded ) 


'lABLB in (Local) 


BEVESUS 


EXrENDITt EE. 


l,ocal funds — 


Local fundb— 

^390,006 

Rates and cesw on land, 

/435«74d 

Public works, 

Education, 

6,235 

Edacation, 

Hospitals and dispcnsanes, 
Sanitation, public and 

6C.638 

Medical, 

Public works. 

2,120 

5c^7ao 

52,443 

Miscellaneous, 

46,123 

chaiitable institutions, 

46,018 

Other funds— 

Miscellaneous, 

11,901 

Village service, 

333,992 

Other funds — 

313.660 

Irrigation cess, 

4.245 

Village service, 

Canal and ferry, 

*6.175 

litigation cess, 

Canal and ferry, 

4.124 

Police lodging. 

2,325 

4.445 

Book depot 

6,102 

Pohee lodpng, 

2.465 

Port ana other fonda, 

62,33* 1 

Book dep6t. 

Port and other funds, 

5.333 

55.501 



Refunds and draw backs, 

*.3*7 

Total , • 

i:966,no ' 

Total, • 

£952.85* 

Table t\ (Mlnicibal) 


REAENIE. 


1 EXrENDlTUSB. 


Madras cit>, 

;C*26,339 

1 Madias cuy, • 

£140.451 

Other Mumupaliues— 

;C44 i $46 

1 Other Municipalities— 

£39.080 

Tax on houses and land^, 

. Public w orks, 

Tolls and femes, 

Tax on vehicles and am 

» 7 >$S 7 

Education, 

1 Hospltal^ and dispensai les 

*5,033 

19,484 

mals and registration 


1 Coniervanc), 

37.500 

of carts. 

**.523 

Lighting, 

5.904 

Licence fees, 

1,908 

1 \accination, 

1 Registration of births 

1,310 

1'rofe<eion tax. 

*4,058 , 

838 

Miscellaneous, 

40,75* 

r and deaths, , 


1 Supervision, 

11,323 



hliscellaocous, 

13.424 

Total, 

140, 6*3 

Toal, 

£143.896 

Add oollectiun of imperial 

Licence tax paid to Got era 

8,874 

licence tax. 

9.473 

ment, 

Total, 

16*50.096 

1 Total, 

£152.770 


GianA total (motmapal). /276,»3S i Grand total (municipal), ;Ca93,g2i 


The above tables show a gros^ rescue in 1SS3-84 for the Madras Presidency, 
under all heads, of 10, 254,564, and a total expenditure on administration of 
333,047 The most unpoitant items of uapenal receipts are — land revenue, salt, 
stamps, escase, opium, sea customs, and assessed taxes In 1883-84, the average 
of tfl *" !***" per head of population derived from each of these soutces of 
revenue throughout the Fresideiicy was— land roenue, 3s. id , salt, 9|d , stamps, 
4|d , excise, 4|d , opium, , sea customs, ojd , and assessed taxes, o}d 


Madras Army is a relic of the days when India was apportioned 
out between the three histoncal Fresidescies At the present time it 
gamsons the Niz^’s Dominions, the Central Provinces, and British 
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Burma, while a Madras Native infantry regiment is usually stationed 
at Doranda, in the Chutii Nagpur Division of Bengal, and another 
at Cuttack in Orissa. The important cantonment of Bangalore, which 
lies in Mysore State, was, on the rendition of that State, maintauied 
The force under the Madras Commander-in-Chief consisted m 1883-83 
of a regiments of European cavalry, x6 batteries of European artiller), 
9 regiments of European infantry, and 1 regiment of European sappers 
The Natne forces consist of x regiment of Native sappers and miners, 
4regiments of Native cavalry,and 38 regiments of Native infantry In 
1883-83, the strength of the European army amounted to 434 officers 
and 10,876 son-conimjssione<l officers and men — total, 11,310 Ihe 
Native army included 341 European officers attached, 556 Native com- 
missioned officers, 1455 non-commissioned officers, and 26,519 men— > 
total of Native army, 28,871 , grand total, 40,181 officers and men 

The death rate among the European troops during the 14 years 
ending 1883 has averaged 1 56 per cent of the total strength The 
death-rate in 1882-83 1 02 7 

lock hospitals were open in the Presidency, with 3430 patients 
Gunpowder to the amount of 14^000 lbs was manufactured m the 
Presidency arsenals during the year The total military expenditure 
charged against Madras in 1876-77 was j£»»B 4 S> 79 S » 1882-83, 

^^2»693i447 

The number of pensioners on the pension roll of the Madras army 
m 1883 was 33,175, amount of pensions paid, Bread 

IS supplied depaitmentally to the army at Bangalore, Madras, 
Sikan^rdbdd, Rangoon, Taunghu, and 1 hayet inyo , at which places 
there are Government bakeries Indian tea is supplied to the 
army at is o^d. a lb , quantity used in 1882-83, 139,947 lbs 
Horses are purchased for remounts, mostly in Australia, at an average 
cost of ;^54 each An attempt has been made to rear mules for the 
army, but has not succeeded. The principal cantonments are Kamptl 
for Ndgpur, Sikandardbid for Haidarabad, Bangalore, Bellary, and 
Rangoon. St Thomas’ Mount, imar Madras city, is an important 
station ibr artillery The Amnta Mahal or breeding establishment for 
commissariat cattle, with herds averaging xo,ooo head, is at Hiinsiir m 
Mysore , the remount depdt for cavalry and artillery is at Hosdr (Usdr), 
m Salem DistncL The two sanitariums are Ramandrdg, near Bellary, 
and Jakatila or Wellington on the Nl^rt Hills 

Poltce. — The system of watch and ward which was found to prevail 
throughout Southern India when the English rule first spread over 
Its Provinces, was the anaent hereditary Kdvili system. Under it, 
the tribes most likely to prey on their neighbours were einpl<^ed to 
protect the property of their less thievish countrymen, and had to 
make good all losses incurred. The Kdvilgirs levied contributions 
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and taxes from all property to ahich they extended their forbearance^ 
or which they guaranteed against loss A quota of all crops grown in 
the village, a rate on houses, a tax on professions (the mutatfa mx was 
originally a Kavili tax), a transit duty on articles transported by the 
roads, etc., formed the bulk of their demands In the larger part of 
the Presidency, the Kavili system was m the main z village watch and 
ward, but in the southern Tamil Di&tnct& the sj stein had a far more 
oppressive organization 1 he heads of the Kavili races, P^legars, 
Mdn Kavilgirs, and the ULe, assumed the leadership of the Kavili 
organization, and levied exactions of all kinds from their helpless and 
timid fellow countrymen over wide areas, proving a most lawless and 
oppressive clas<; in the system 

Measures were tahen, with more or less success m the early stages 
of English administration, to relieve these men of responsibilities and 
suppress their tyranny , their iaam lands were resumed, their levy of 
contributions was interdicted, but many yearc passed before clandestine 
oppression died out The village watch (s/aJakait/) was everywhere 
retained, and constitutes the village police of the country at the 
present day, under whatever local appellation known By the 
Regulation of 1866, the village police was placed under the head of 
the village and became pracucally the most useful (though somewhat 
dishonest) agent of the Magistrate in the police administration oi the 
country Since the reorganization of the general police the village 
police has been brought into effective co operation with that body m 
the maintenance 01 peace and order throughout the country 

The Madras police was reorganized m 1S60 In i875<'76, it con> 
sisted of a total strength of 23,404 officers and men, being i man to 6 
square miles of area, including waste and hill tracts, and to every 2527 of 
the population In 1SS3-83, it numbered 23,696 officers and men, 
maintained at a total cost of ^386,721, almost entuely defrayed from 
provincial funds The proportion of police to population and area in 
1882-83 I 1470 people and to each 6 square miles of area 

In towns, the proportion of police was (1882), 1 man to 592 people , and 
in the rural parts, i man to 1609 people The average cost of a police 
man was ;£x6, 17s 4^d, or nearly 3d per head of the population 
laking the total strength by detail, there were in 1882-83, 20,556 
Distnct police, 1208 police of Madras town, 672 men of the salt pre 
ventive forc^ 224 officers connected with land customs, and 1036 jail 
guards Of the entire police force, 69 per cent, are able to read and 
wnte. The death rate averages 12 per thousand Number of warmnts 
executed in 1882-83 by the police, 47,233 , number of cnminal sum- 
mons served, 477,103 , avil summons, 330,241 A hst is kept by the 
police authorities of 17,436 known depredators, 4167 su^nected persons, 
and 23,409 members of wandering gangs. 
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Cnmtnal SiaHshcs — In 1883, the number of offences reported to 
the police, cognizable under the Penal Code, was 102,049, while the 
number of offences reported to the police, under special local Ians 
was 101,868 In the former class cases, 34,611 convictions were 
obtained, and 52 per cent of the persons tried were convicted In the 
latter class of cases, 86,653 convictions were obtained, and 87 8 per 
cent of the persons tried were convicted The amount of propert) 
lost in i88a was valued at and ^^26,497, or 21 i>er cent of 

the value, was recovered by police agency Cnmmal offences against 
the person (including 252 murders) numbered 41,704. Convictions 
were obtained in 58 per cent of these cases 1 here were 8o6x cases for 
breach of the salt and revenue laws 
Jails — In 1882, there were 33 jatls m the Presidency, including 
SIX central jails, the European prison, the penitentiary, and the debtors’ 
prison at Madras Prisoners m these jails in 18S2-S3 numbered 
33 j 3 i 7> the daily average being 8877 The total prison population 
of the Presidency was 25 956 (inclusive of subsidiary lock-up»), of 
whom 1675 were women I he total cost m 1882-83 under all items 
amounted to ;^7o, 090, or an average of ;^7, i6s iijd per head. The 
finanaal result of jail manufactures m 1875, after making allowance for 
the value of goods supplied to Government, showed a net profit of 
^[4,065, or an average of 14s per manufacturing prisoner In 
1883-83, the profits from jail manufactures were ;£^8894 The total 
number of deaths in jail in 1882^3 was 397, at the rate of 40 7 per 
thousand There are 304 subsidiary jails or lock-ups in the Presidency, 
with an average daily population m 18S2 of about 1000 

Education — During the early days of British rule, education was left 
to the voluntary activity of the mtssionanes and the indigenous village 
bchoolmasters In 1852-53, the total amount expended by Govern- 
ment on this account was only ^4556 The present system dates 
from 1855, which year the Madras University was remodelled, a 
staff of local inspectors was appointed, the system of grants-in-aid was 
organized, and several pnvate institutions were brought under the 
Educational Department In 1855, the number of institutions of all 
kinds m the Presidency was 13,766, and the number of pupils m 
attendance 204,856 The reforms of 1871 led to the establishment 
of numerous elementary schools, supported by local taxation 

In 1882-83, the total number of institutions and schools of all kinds 
in the Presidency was 17,494, attended by 446,324 pupils These 
figures, however, are exclusive of many unaided and uninspected 
indigenous institutions According to the Census of 1881, there were 
in that year 514,872 boys and 39,104 girls under instruction m the 
Presidency, besides 1,5x5,061 males and 94,013 females able to read 
and write, but not under instruction. 
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The Departmental institutions of the Madras Presidency in 1882 
included 29 arts colleges (number of pupils, 2112)} 3 professional 
colleges (number of pupils, 217)^ 94. high schools for boys (English) 
(number of pupils, 6045), 7 20 middle schools for boys (number of pupils, 
21,203), r6 high schools for girls (number of pupils, 76), 107 middle 
schools for girls (number of pupils, 900), 1558 English teaching primary 
schools for boys (71,254 pupils) , 14,284 vernacular primarv schools for 
bo}s(3i6 o75pupils), iiiEnglishteachmgpriroarv schools for girls(5078 
pupils), 52a vernacular primary schools for girls (21,592 pupils), 36 
normal schools for masters {978 pupils) , 4 normal schools for mistresses 
(197 pupils), and 20 professional and technical schools with 597 
* pupils The school fee revenue under the Department has risen 50 
per cent in the decade since 1&73, and m 1BB2 VkaS;^i6,229 The 
school f^e income of all public and pnvate m'-titutioiis ivas ;^id 4 361 
in 1882, againat ;^6i,iio in 1872 

During the ten years ending 1882-83, a total of 28,575 candidates 
attempted the entrance examination of the M idr'is> University, of whom 
9715 passed, 3153 passed the first arts ex'immation, 896 graduated 
B A , and 22 M \ with honours, 104 passed in hw, 90 m medicine, 
and 18 m civil engineering Ihe returns received for the first edition 
of this work showed that out of 1250 students who matriculated m 
1876-77, 744 were Brahmans 329 Hindus of other castes, 19 Muham 
madans, S5 native Christians 41 Eurasians, and 33 Europeans. In 
1882, 7 candidates applied for the degree of M A, and 2 passed the 
tests. For the BA degree, 321 candidates were examined, and Z20 
passed For the first art^ examination there were 783 candidates, of 
whom 279 passed Eight out of 68 candidates passed m law, 4 in 
medicine The number of candidate registered for entrance in 1882 
was 4686 , and of these 1634 matnrulated 

The number of female scholars in 1882-83 was returned 43,671 
Primary instruction is in the mam entrusted by Government, under 
strict inspection, but very mod^ate subsidy, to the management of 
Local Fund and Municipal Boards and private enterprise All expan- 
sion must be looked for from these authorities 1 he educational wants 
of the Europeans and Eurasians of the Presidency are fairly provided 
for In 18S2-83, 3381 boys and 2755 girls of these classes were under 
mstruction, total 6136, nearly equal to the school going i>opulation of 
the ordinaiy school age 

The expenditure of Government on education m the Madras Presi- 
dent IS devoted to direction and inspection, and the encouragement 
of higher and middle education The system has been eminently 
successful It has been calculated that about one and a quarter million 
sterling had been expended by Government on higher education within 
the Presidency between 1853 amd 1883 No equal amount ever spent 
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in India has produced higher and more lasting results K very great 
deal, however, yet remains to be done Hae most recent figures avail- 
able, those of 1882-83, show the number of departmental schools at 
17,500, and the number of all sorts of schools taken together as pro- 
bably not exceeding 20,000 The population of the Presidency is over 
31,000,000, so that at present there exists only one school on the 
average for every 3100 people and every 8 square miles of area. 

Midteal Aspects — 1 he climate of Madras vanes m the different i>arts 
of the Presidency, being determined by the very diverse geographical 
conditions Ihe Nflgiri Hills enjoy the climate of the temperate zone, 
with a modenite rain/aH, and a theerttomefer rarefy exceeding 80“ F, 
and sometimes falling to freezing point In 1881, the mean annual 
temperature in the shade at the sanitm-ium of Wellington uas 60 9“ F 
On the tropical Malabar coast, the south-west monsoon brings an exces- 
sive rainfall, reaching 150 inches in the year at places. 1 he ram-clouds 
hanging on the slope of the Western Ghats sometimes obscure the sun 
for several months. Along the eastern coast and on the central 
tablelands, the rainfall is comparatively low, but the heat of the 
summer months is excessive At Masulipatam, the thermometer fre- 
quently rises to above 110“ F in the shade, and to 170' m the sun 
In 1882-83, the readings of heat maxima in the shade over the 
Presidency varied from 112* at Masulipatam to 80* at Wellington 
ihe rainfall in the same venr vaned from 20 inches at Bellary to 154 
It Mangalore, 165 at Cochm, and 203 at Merkdra, the capital oi 
Coorg Observations extending over a period of sixty nine years give 
an average of 48 7 inches of rain m the year at Madras city , but this 
IS considerably above the mean of the east coast generalh \t Bellary 
the average annual rainfall does not exceed 18 inches, of which 14 
inches are brought by the south-west monsoon across the (rhats The 
12 stations of the Madras Meteorological Department are at Bangalore, 
Bellary, Cochin, Coimbatore, Kamdl, Madura, Masulipatam, Negapatam, 
balem, Sikandarabdd, Trichinopoli, and Wellington The whole 
coast of the Bay of Bengal is liable to disastrous cyclones, which 
not only wreck the shipping in the roads, but have repeatedly over- 
whelmed the low-lying ports 

The most prevalent diseases are fevers, diarrhoea, dysentery and other 
bowel complaints, cholera, and sma'l pox. It is invariably found that 
the cold season is most fatal to natives As a rule, mortality begins to 
decline with the setting in of the hot, dry season, rises again with the 
moisture of the south-west monsoon, and reaches its maximum in the 
cold-weather months of November, December, and January Registra- 
tion of births and deaths has been m force throughout the Presidency 
since i 86(5 7 he famine caused a great repression of the normal 

fecundity of the people, but there is reason to suppose that the effects 
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of the famine m this respect have now ceased The returns cannot be 
accepted as trustworthy, especially as regards births , but they show 
signs of improvement In 1876, the total number of buths registered was 
325»53z males and 306,58a females — total, 632,113, or at the rate of 
ai 6 per thousand In i88a, the total number of births registered was 
751,104, or at the rate of 96 o per thousand Ihe number of deaths 
registered m 1875 (when the pressure of famine began) iias 641,260, 
and m 1882, 470,700 The general deuh-ratio m 1882, as nominally 
registered, was 16 a per thousand. In towns, where registration 15 less 
imperfect, the birth-rate was 33 1 per thousand Of the total number 
of deaths in 1882, 188,561 were assigned to fevers, 23,604 to cholera, 
19,958 to bowel complaints, 20,159 to small-pox, 1487 to suiade, and 
^373 to snake-bite, leaving 214,558 for all other causes Ko deaths 
from cholera or snake-bite were returned in 1882 as having occurred 
among the h^uropean and Eurasian population, who numbered in all 
3^.734 

In 1882-83, hospitals and dispensaries numbered 275, 

affording relief to 1,538,576 patients Among the in-patients, tlie 
death-^ate was 71 6 per thousand The total income was ;^8i,io6, 
to which Kative donations contributed 7 82 There were 3 lunatic 
asylums — at Madras city, Vizagapatam, and Calicut — with a total of 
617 inmates in 1882-83, of whom 116 were criminal lunatics. The 
death-rate in the same }ear was 10 per cent Ihe total expenditure 
»as;^759r 

Vacanacion is now carried out as a branch of the sanitary depart- 
ment In 1882, the total number of vaccinations was 649,485, 
of which 602,918, or 926 per cent, were successful The greater 
portion of the sanitary expenditure is provided from local and muni' 
cipal funds, from which source almost all the hospitals and dispensaries 
beyond the precincts of the city of Madras are provided and main- 
tained, and their numbers yearly added to The health of the Bntish 
and Native troops is well cared for, and is satisfactory The death- 
rate among the Bntish troops averages z per cent , the death rate of 
the Native troops, 1 1 per cent 

The Botany and Zoology of Madrai — ^The wild and domestic animals 
of the Madras Presidency have been bnefly described from their 
administrative aspects in an earlier section of this article , and some 
account has been given of the principal crops and agricultural products 
The following paragraphs are intended to fiimish a more comprehensive 
view of the Flora and Fauna of Southern India, and to take the place 
of local descriptions in the District articles. They are reproduced from 
the official papers, prepared for the Madras Government, by Deputy 
Surgeon-General Bidie, copies of which have been kindly forwarded for 
the use of this work 
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The earliest treatise on the Flora of Southern India is the ‘ Hortus 
Malabancus * of Van Rheede, a Duteh Governor of Malabar That 
vrorh gives the vernacular names, descnptions, and excellent figures 
794 plants, and was published at Amsterdam from t 686 to 1703 
m 12 folio volumes, liie culture of scientific botany in the south, 
however, began with Koemg, a Danish physician and pupil of 
I An wens, who resided at Tranquebac m the latter end of the i&th 
century Stimulated by his example, a number of others began to 
cultivate the science, amongst whom may be mentioned Buchanan- 
Hamilton, Heyne, Rottler, and Roxburgh The last named was the 
first to descnbe accurately and armnge m a systematic work the 
vegetable riches of the peninsula. His ^ Coromandel Plants,’ a splendid 
work, pubhshed by the Honour^le East India Company from 1795 
to i8ig, consists of three fobo volumes, contiming 300 coloured 
plates His * Flora Indica,’ which was left in manusenpt at his death 
in 1815, was subsequently pubhshed in 1832, and for terseness and 
accuracy of descnption has never been surpassed But the most 
voluminous and distinguished author on the botany of this part of India 
was Dr Wight 1 he ‘ Prodromus Plorse Peninsulae Indite Onentahs ’ 
by Wight and Amott, containing descriptions of nearly 1400 species, 
appeal in 1834 Ihis was followed by * Illustrations of Indian 
j^tany,’ which contain i8a coloured plates, with a great amount of 
inforiuation on the natural orders, and were published in 2 quarto 
volumes from 1838 to 1850 i bis agaui was succeeded by the ’leones 
Plantarum Indis Onentahs,' which extend to 6 quarto volumes, and 
give figures and descriptions of 2101 plants He also produced the 
’Spicilegium Neilgherrense,* containing coloured illustrations of the 
more striking Nflgin plants, and much valuable mfonnntion regarding 
the flora of that mountain range Besides these, he publisncd several 
minor works and numbers of botanical papers m vanous periodicals 
Subsequent to Wight, the chief coninbutors to the literature of South 
Indian Botany have been Sir Walter Uliot, Dr Cleghorn, and Colonels 
Drury and Beddome. In 1859, Sir Walter Elliot published his ‘Flora 
Andhnca,’ a hst with the botanical and lernaculaT names of the 
plants growii^ in the Northern Circtus Dr Cleghom’s chief work is 
the * Forests and Gardens of Southern India.’ Colonel 1 )rur} compiled 
a ‘Handbook of the Indian Flora,’ ut 3 volumes 8vo and the ‘Useful 
Plants of India.’ Beddome’s works consist of the ‘ Flora Svlvatica,’ 
a volumes 4to, ‘Ferns of Southern India,’ i volume 410, ‘Ferns of 
Bntish India,* 1 volume 4to, and ‘leones Plantarum,’ 1 volume 4to 
The l^ours of these distinguished pioneers having paved the way 
towards a complete knowledge of peninsular plants, the ‘Flora of 
British India,’ edited by Sir J D Hooker, now in course of publication, 
gives a lucid summary of all existing knowledge, est^bshes the genera 
VOl IX. K 
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and on a sound and philosophical hasis, nnTavels the hitherto 

perplexing synonymy, and affords an admirable compact guide for the 
working botanist 

Climate of Southern India as affecting Vegetation — The conditions 
which chiefly affect vegetation are temperature and moisture, the latter 
being the more active agent as regards the distribution of plants 
Practically, the limits of the Madras* Presidency may be said to he 
between 8^* and io^ north latitude, so that it is entirely within the 
tropical zone The normal mean temperature at the equator is under 
So” F , and scarce!) diminishes up to the loth degree of north latitude , 
but from 10* to 90 * there is a reduction of about zj’ F From 
Irlarch till the end of September, or during the summer months, the 
southern portion of the peninsula is very hot, and from October till 
February, the 'll inter months, it is comparatively cool Two penodical 
winds, VIZ, the southwest and noi^h-easc monsoons, chieflv influence 
the rainfall The south-west monsoon begins on the Milabnr oi 
western coast about May, and ends about the autumnal equinox, and 
being a sea wind, is very rainy The north-east monsoon chiefly affects 
the Coromandel coast, and sets m ui October, but does not bring 
much moisture, and the rain stops long before the end of the nionsooa 

The hot season in Southern India has much the same effect on 
vegetation as winter has in a temperate climate Heibaceous plants 
wither and disappear, trees and sl^b» drop their leaves, and in many 
cases the young foliage remains m the bud till quickened by rain 
When the ram does come, the effect as almost magical In less than 
24 hours the scorched brown plain carpeted with green, and the bare 
trees are quickly mantled with the young leaves, which sometimes, as 
in the tamarind, are of a golden green, and m the morning light glorious 
beyond description At the same time animal bfc is stored into activity 
Sportive insects hover over newly-opened flower», swarms of frogs 
render night hideous by their incessant croaking, and €v^.ry ditch and 
pool teems with flsh 

For the purposes of botanical dcscnption, the area of the peninsula 
under the Government of Madras may be divided into a Dry, a Moist, 
and a Very Moist Region. The dry region, with a rainfall under 30 
inches, embraces some of the inland and coast tdliehs of Kistna District, 
the northern portion of Nellore, a large section of Karnul, nearly 
the whole of Cuddapah, all Bellary and Aiuntipur, parts of Salem 
and Tnchinopoli, most of Coimbatore, and the eastern portions of 
Madura and Tinnevelli In the Districts included m this region, ram 
falls in both monsoons in occasional showers The moist region, with 
a rainfall of over 30 inches, embraces, except m a dr) tract between 
Bapatla and Rimapatam, the whole eastern coast from Ganjam in the 
north to near the southern extremity of Madura, as well as inland 
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Districts It includes the whole of the Northern Circars, portions 
of Kistna District, Cuddapah and Kamdl, mostof Nellore, Chengalpat, 
North and South Arcot, Tanjore and parts of Salem, the eastern slopes 
of the Nilgiris, Tnchmopoli, and Madura. In the northern portions 
of this region, the summer monsoon rams are moderate, the maximum 
fall being in October In the southern Districts, the summer monsoon 
rams are light, the maximum being also in October inland, and during 
November on the coast The very moist region embraces the whole 
of the western coast from South Kinara to near Cape Comorin, as 
well as the western slopes of the Ghdts The rainfall below the Ghits 
vanes from 110 to 130 inches, and on the range from 150 to 200 ox 
more, and the rain falls from May to October, or during the south-west 
monsoon 

General Character oj the Flora — ^India may be regarded as a huge 
botanical garden, for ic contains representatives of a very large number 
of genera which more properly belong to other parts of the world Its 
flora IS also remarkable for its affinm^ with the plants of surrounding 
countries, and for the absence of marked special features. Within the 
limits of the Madras Presidency theK 15, how ever, a great difference 
between the vegetation of the dry zone and the very moist region The 
flora of the hill ranges differs from both In the dry region, and through- 
out much of the moist region, the wooded arei consists to a large extent 
of * scrub jungle,* and the herbaceous flora is largely made up of plants 
belonging to the orders Cappandeae, hlalvacese, 1 iliacese, Legummosse, 
Euphorbiaces, Rubiacete, Ficoid^, Amaranthacese, Composite, 
Cucurbitacese, LahiaUe, Convolvolacem, Acanthacet^ Commelynacese, 
Grammese, and Cyperaceas 

The veiy moist region of the west coast is characterized by lofty 
forest, containing teak and other useful timbers and various palms In 
the shade of the forest, cardamoms, pepper, and moisture-loving ferns 
flourish , and Melastomads, etc , whic^ are only seen at considerable 
elevations on the eastern side of the Ghats, grow at sea-level Along 
the coast also, mangrove, Cycads, and Gnetum are common 

Dry Region — ^As already indicated, the dry rone mainly occupies the 
centre of the Presidency, extending southwards from Bellary through 
Mysore and Coimbatore to Cape Comonn Throughout the whole of 
it the scanty rainfall is very precanous, and during the hot season 
herbaceous vegetation is burned up, many trees are leafless, and the 
aspect of the country is dreary m the extreme The silence of the 
sparse jungle is only broken by the discordant noise of the cicala, the 
tuk 4 uk of the barbet (Xantholtema indica), the screech of the kite, or 
the melancholy whistle of the drongo-shnke The characteristic shrubs 
of the Districts comprehended in this section are the Carissa Carandas, 
Calotropis gigantea, Opuntia DiUena, Dichrostachys cinetea, Cassia 
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aunculata, Bauhmia. tacemosa, CelastruB paiuculatus* G>mnosporia 
moDtana, Euphorbia antiquorum, £ nenifolia, E tirucalli, A 2 imatetra 
cantha, Capparis Roxburghii, C homda, Niebuhna hneans, Ixora 
parviflora, Randia dumetorum, \ttex Negundo, Gre^ia {specus\ Rhus 
!n>sorensis, Secunnega Leucopyrus, Jatropha glauca. 

The chief timber trees of the dry region are Balanites Roxburghii, 
Ziz^phus Jujuba,Wrighteattnctoiia, Acaciaarabica, A latronum, 4 plani 
frons, A. leucophlcea, A. Catechu, A eburnea, Cassia Fistula, Pterocarpus 
santahnus in certain tracts, Albizzta omara, A Lebbek, Tamanndus indica, 
Pongamia glabra, Monnda citnfolia, and Santalum album A palm 
(Phcenis syUestns) is very common in the northern and central parts of 
the diy region 

Teak is also found on some of the rocky hills, but it does not 
attain the dimensions, or the quality as regards timber, of teak trees 
groviing m moister Districts Ihe other trees found on the low hills of 
the northern parts ol the dry zone are Anogeissus latifolia, I erminalia 
tomentoso, 1 belenca, Diospyros melanoxvlon, D montana, Dolichan 
drone fakata, Frythrovylon monogynum, Buchanania latifolia Phyllan 
thus Emblica, Chloroxylon Swietenia, Wendlandia tinctoru, Boswelha 
senata, Lagetstrcemia parviflora, Eriolsena Hookenana, Pterocarpus 
Marsupium, Dalbergia latifolta, Careya arborea, Kydm calycma, Hard 
wicku bmata, Elaeodendron glaucum, Eugenia Jambokmi, Schleichera 
trijuga, Soymida febrifuga, Chickrassia tabulans, Stephegyne parvifolia, 
Mimusops Elengi, Putranjiva Roxburghii, Limus mtegrifblia, and 
Dendrocalamua stnctus Under the trees at the higher elevations of 
hiUs m the north of the dry zone, there is a dense undergrowth of 
Strobilanthes 

In the southern Districts of the dry zone there is much scrub jungle, 
which consists largely of various species of Acacia, Dichrostachvs cincria, 
Canthium parviBorum, Randia dumetorum, Eiylhroxylon roonogxnum, 
Aloizzia amara, A I^ebbck, Melia Azadiraclita, Ahngiura I amarckii, 
Atalantia monophylla, Bassia latifolia, B longifolia, Cordia Rothii, 
Crataeva religiosa, Pongamia glabra, and Ailanthus excels*! 

On the slopes of the hills up to a height of jooo feet, there are eaten 
sive tracts of jungle of the male bamboo (Dedrocalamus stncta'>), and at 
higher elevations of Bambusa arundinacea On the lower parts of the 
hills the characteristic trees are Boswellia serrata, Sterculia urens, S 
villosa, Dalbeigia paniculate Anogeissus latifblia, Chickrassia tabulans, 
ChloroxylonSwietenia,T€rniinaUatonient05a,T paniculata,T Chebula, 
Hardwickia bmata, Acacia Catechu, Albizzia amara Premna tomentosa, 
Tectoua grandis, Pterocarpus Marsupium, Grewia, Lebedieiopsis 
orbiculans, Stiychnos pptatonim, Santalum album, Strychnos Nux 
vomica, Gyrocarpus Jacquimi, Zizyphus glabrata, Sapindus emarginatus, 
Stephegyne parvifolia, Wnghtea tinctona, Albizzia odoratissima, Proso< 
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pis spicigera, and Eugenia Jambokna. At higher elevations there are 
evergreen forests containing Tetraothera launfolia, Litssea zeylanica, 
Cedrela Toona, Michelia Champaca, Mimusops £lengi» and the 
handsome palm Caryota nrena Coffee and tea are also cultivated on 
the higher parts of some of the hill ranges. 

Mo%st Regton —The herbaceous plants and shrubs common in this 
region are very much the same as those of the dry zone, but in addition 
to the shrubs mentioned as percoming to the latter, the following may 
be enumerated, viz Hugonia mystax, Ochna squarrosa, Memeclyon 
(sfieaes), Ehretia various Asclepiads, Webera asiatica, Scutia 

indica, Toddalia aculeata, Dodonoea viscosa, Cclastnis senegalensis, 
Eugenia liracteata, Diospyros cblorozylon, Bauhmia racemosa, Acacia 
harnestana, (zmelina Asiatica, Jasminum {speMs% Cappans homda, C 
divaricata, IVendlandia Notoniana, Gardenia (s/eaes), Ventilago Mader- 
aspatana, Salvadora persica, Zizyphus xylopyra, Z. (Enoplia, Hiptage 
Madablota, Celastrus (s/eaes), Hemicyclia sepiana, Gl}cosmis penta- 
phylla, Helicteres Isora, Phoenix fsuinifera, etc 

Great changes have been made m some places along the coast by 
planting dry tracts of drifting sand with Casuanna, which grows very 
fast and is valuable for firewood Not only do these plantations 
improve the aspect of the country by clothing the and sands with 
luxuriant forest, but they also seem to have a beneficial effect on the 
neighbouring climate and culUvation The most important sand> 
binding ])lants on the coast are, m the order of their value, Spinifex 
squarrosus, Ipomasa pes caprse, Laui^^ pinnatifida, Tndax procumbens» 
Pupalia orbiculata, Canavalia obtusifoha, and a recently introduced 
Viistralian plant, Flavena Australasica. 

It is not very easy to draw any sharp line of demarcation between the 
forest trees of the dry and moist regions, and m most Districts the two 
floras run into each other In the north, the most characteristic tree is 
sd/ (Shorea robusta), which does not extend south of the Goddvan 
Other notable trees in the north are Xylia dolabriformis, Heterophragma 
Roxburghii, Cordia Macleodii, Polyalthia cerasoides, Pithecoiobium 
umbellatum, Albizzia Julibrissm, Oroxylum indicum, Balanites Rox- 
butghii, Gmelina arborea, Antidesma Ghsesembilla, Ougeinia dalbergi- 
oides, Grewia excelsa, Lebidieroj^is orbiculans, Protium caudatum, 
Chloroxylon Swietenia, Erytbrina suberosa, Schleichera trijuga, Sacco- 
}>etalum tomentosum, Si^mida felmfuga, Chickrassia tabulans, Putran- 
jiva Roxburghii 

Farther south in Madras we haw instead of the sdl, Shorea Tum- 
bu^aia and S falura, and Acacia Sundm, Vitex pubescens, Hemigyrosa 
canescens, Albizzia Lebbek, Ailanthus {sweats), Termiciaha Chebula, T 
tomentosa, Anogeissus latifolia, Eugenia Jambolana, F«. altermfolia, 
Cochlospermum Gossypium, Odma Wodier, Diospyros melanoxylon, D. 
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chloroxylon, Cassia Fistula, Hardwickia binata, Dalbeigia paniculata, 
Eiythnna {speeus\ Bauhinia (speeusy^ Acacia latronum, Adina cordifolia, 
Stq>heg)ne panifoiia, Str}chfios potatorum, S Nux vomica, Sapindus 
emarginatus, Bucbanania angustifolia, Meha Azadiraclita, Mglt Marme- 
los, Thespesia populnea, Sterculia {spuus)^ Hentiera littoralis AMcennia 
ofiiciBalis, Maba bu\ifol\a, Mimusc^ indica, Guotia rottlenformis, 
Fterospennum suberifoliura, Pterocaijms Marsupium, sp€ai 5 of Ficus , 
and the palms Cocos nuafera, Borassus fiabelliformis, and Arcca Catechu 
are Jaigely cultivated Here and there thioughout this tract there 
axe low hills on which the charactenstic trees are Enolzena, species of 
Sterculia, Bombax, BoswelUa serrata, Bucbanania latifblia, Butea 
frondosa, Dalbergia (speaes), Care>a arborea, Albtzzia (speaes), Lager- 
stroemia {speeies)i Anogeissus latifoh^ Tectona grandis, Gmehna aiborea, 
Terminaha (speaes), PhiUanthus Emblica, Mallotus phiUppinensis Ulmus 
mtegnfolia, Sponia orientaUs, Bambusa arundmacca, Detidrocalamus 
stnetua, and Caryota urens. 

At cleiations oier 6000 feet the flora of the Madras Presidency 
becomes changed, and shows various affinities with the vegetation of 
temperate regions of the world Amongst the herbaceous plants, we And 
Anemone, Ranunculus, Viola, Potentilla, Spergula arvensis, Anagallis 
arvenais, Pimpmella, Genttana, Pediculans, Plantago major, Lihum, 
Rumex, Pteria aqutlma, Osmunda mgalis, and Gleicbema dichotoma. 
Balsams are espccully represented and luxuriant, and ferns and certain 
orchids are common Two species of feni, viz. Lastrea scabrosa and 
L femiginea, are pecul ar to ^uthem India Of the shrubs, the most 
characteristic are Berbens, Rubus, Rosa, Cotoneaster, Gualtheria, 
Ligustrum, and Lobelia cxcelsa Species of Strobilanthes, too, are 
exceedingly common The most typical trees are Micheha, 
Gardenia, Ilex, Mv.liosma, Photmia, Eugenia, Viburnum, Vaccmium, 
Rhododendron, Sjiuplocos, Saln^ Cmnamomum, letranthera, Litssea, 
and Glochidion In the shade of the forest, the shruba consist mostly 
of Strobilanthes, RuDiaceous shrubs, Sarcococca saligna, etc 

On the slopes of the hills coflee and tea are largely cultivated , 
and on the plateau of the Nilgins there are extensive Cmi^ona planta- 
tions, consisting chiefly of crown and red barks The culture of the 
latter species is aUo earned on in Wainad, and to some extent in Coorg 
Applet peaches, pears, and strawbemes thnve fairly on the eastern 
side of the Nilgins, and walnuts fruit very well at Utakamand 
(Ootacamund) The Australian Acacias and numerous species of 
Eucalyptus have been introduce^ and grow vigorously Species of 
Cupressus, Araucana, Cryptomena, Frenela, and Pinus brought from 
the Himilayas, Japan, etc , are also thriving 

Yesy M&tst Region — This embraces the entire Malabar coast, which 
consists of a narrow hilly strip of land between the Western Ghats and 
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the sea, and of the western slopes of the Gh£ts, Owing to the ];>ereDnial 
humidity of the climate, the flora is very luxuriant The cocoa-nut and 
areca palms are largely cultivated, and Caryota urens and Corypha 
umbracuhfera are common The other palms m this region are Arenga 
Wightit and Bentmckia oondapanna. The flora generally is very 
similar in its characters to that of Ce3lon, and many speaes are identical 
The pepper vine and jack tree are largely cultivated, and so are 
plantains A conifer (Podocarpus latifolia) grows on the hills, and one 
of the most conspicuous trees is Vatena indica, with its beautiful bright 
green foliage and large panicles of white flowers Other characteristic 
plants are Garcinia Morelia, G Cambogia, G mdica, Alstonia scholans, 
Cerbera odollam, Pandanus, Rhizophora, Cenops, Bruguiera, Diosp}ros 
Embryoptens, Cananum strictom, Ailanthus malabanca, Oroxylum 
mdicum, Macarang-i, Connarus monocarpus, Gnetum {specui)^ Cycas 
{speeus)^ Mussaenda frondosa, Litsaea zeylanica, shrubby Solanacese, a 
number of species of Eugenia, Ixora coccmea, Scaevola, Vitis lanata, 
Calophyllum Wightianum, C tomentosum, Ultnculanse, Osbeckia and 
other Melastomaceae, Sphenoclea, and Acanthaceae 
The maritime slopes of the Gbits running down the western coast 
are covered with dense forest, some of the trees towenng to a 
height of aoo feet The typical trees here are Calophyllum, Mesua. 
Dipterocarpus, Hopea, Valeria, Chickrassia, Cananum, Gomphandra, 
Euonymus, Harpullia, Ormosia, Acrocarpus (Red-cedar), Saprosma, 
Bassia, hfjTistica, Alseodaphue, ^rcocUnmm, Ostodes, Artocarpus, 
J aportea, and Oironniera. The undergrowth consists largely of 
numerous species of Strobilanthes, and shrubs belonging to Rubiacese 
and Euphorbiaces There are three reed bamboos, viz Beesha, 
Oxytenanthera, and Teinostachyuro The tree fern Alsopbila latebrosa 
is common, and the rarer A cnnita is also found Epiphjtic ferns, 
mosses, balsams, and orchids co\er the trunks and limbs of many of 
the trees Some of the orchids are of great beauty, and the genera 
most largely represented are Oberonia, Dendrobium, Ena, C»logyne, 
Eulophia, Saccolabium, ^Endes, and Habenana. Cardamoms, Zmgiber, 
Hedychium, Alpinia, and other members of the same family flounsh m 
great perfection The forests on these western slopes are evergreen, 
and viewed from a height the great variety in the colour of the foliage 
gives them quite a character and renders them remarkably beautiful 
Pood Gt ains and Pulses — The chief cereal in some parts of the 
dry region is ra^ (Eleusine corocana), but nee is also cultivated wherever 
a suflScient water-supply is available. The pulses raised in this zone 
are gram, Dobchos biflonis, and a pea, thovaray (Cajanus indicus) In 
the northern parts of the moist region, eholant (Sorghum vulgare) is the 
chief dry grain crop. Throughout the whole of this zone, however, the 
staple food is nee, and a great number of varieties of it are cultivated 
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Vanotts millets, species of Panicum, are also produced in small quantities 
Hie two pulses ^ready mentioned are also cultivated here, and Bengal 
gram (Cicer anetinum) and green (Phaseolus Mungo) Other 
speaes of Phaseolus and Dohchos are also common In the very moist 
region the ciuef cultivated food gram is nee, and some of the pulses 
already mentioned 

Fauna of Souifum Indta — The peninsula of Southern India forms 
put of the soologtcal region known as the * Oriental ’ or ‘ Indian * 
I he fauna of this region more especially that of the purely Indian 
section of it, has numerous aftinities aith that of the Ethiopian or 
African region, but both have well marked distinctne peculionties. 
Amongst the mammals of Southern India, the only ones that can be 
regarded as cosmopolitan are rats and mice, and some bats of the 
family Vtsp^ritltonida As might be evpected, the number of birds 
occurring m Southern India, which are more or less common to all 
parts of the uoHd, are more numerous Some of these are hawks, 
o«ls, croKS, swallows, pigeons, grouse, partridge, snipe, plover, king- 
fishers, herons, and rails, 

Mcmusls — Ihe only handbook on the mammals of India is that 
of Dr Jerdon, and us nomenclature will accordingly be followed in the 
following remarks — 

The mammalian fauna of Southern India is characterised by the 
possession of a peculiar lemur, die little Lotts The other genera 
found m Madras and characteristic of the oriental region are Presbytss 
and MacacuSy speaes of monkeys, Vn'errtculay a civet cat, Para- 
doxurusy the toddy or tree cat , Clotty the w ild dog , Flaiaatnihomysy a 
spiny mouse , CenuJus, amunryac, Poriax, the nilgai, lefraceros, the 
four homed antelope, Anttiope, the true Indian antelope, and a species 
of EUphaSy the Indian elephant 

Qttadrumana — South India is rich in quadrumana. It possesses 
three speaes of Languty viz. the Madras, the Malabar, and the Niigin 
Ihe most widelv-distnbuted and best known monkey is Macacus 
radtatusy the species commonly led about for exhibition, on account of 
Its tncks and i^ility Ihe curious little Lons gractlu is very common 
in the eastern forests of the peninsula. 

CbeiropUta — The family of bats is represented by various genma, 
and the best known species is Pteropus mediusy the flying fox. 

Insectovora — A very common shrew is that improperly termed the 
musk-rat, viz. Sorex mruUscenSy whidi is often found in houses, and 
IS useful, as it destroys cockroaches and other insects. A small Kedge- 
h(^ Ermacois muropusy is rather common in some of the western 
Districts , and a species of TupatOy a Malayan genus, exists in the 
Eastern Gh^ts. 

Camnora , — One of the most common animals of this group is the 
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bear, Ursus laitaius, and although it feeds chiefly on insects and 
seeds, yet, \i1ieii enraged, it is one of the most dangerous of all the 
denizens of the jungle to human Ide A somei^hat uncommon animal 
IS the Indian badger, Milhvora tndua, but Otters and a Marten abound 
in certain parts of the country The most notable beasts of prey are 
the tiger, the leopard, and cheetah It seems probable also that the 
lion at one time existed, as figures of it are common on Buddhist 
sculptures executed about the da«n of the Christian era. Ihe tiger, 
Ptlis itgrts^ abounds throughout the uhole of the peninsula, but is being 
gradually pushed back by the extension of cultivation \\ here game 
abounds, the tiger does not usually destroy cattle , and it is only in 
exceptional rases that it becomes a man eater and the terror of a 
District The average length of a d^, from the nose to the tip of the 
tail, ts from 9 to 9^ feet, but some are longer Ihe leopard, Fehs 
parduSs IS more common than the tiger, and chiefly pre>s on game, wild 
pig, and monkejs It is not very destructive to human life, and its 
victims are mostly old women and children Its impudence is 
unbounded, as it often enteis villages and even houses and tents, to 
cany off dogs or goats A curious variety of the species is the black 
leopard, — a beautiful but vicious beast A distinct species, much less 
common, is the cheetah or hunting leopard, lehs juhata Several other 
cats also exist, such as the leopard cat, the large tiger cat, the les«er leopard 
cit, rusty spotted cat, and the common jungle cat Ihe Civets are 
represented by the ubiquitous lesser civet cat, the Malabar civet cat, the 
toddy cat, and the Ceylon brown Paradcxunis (from Kotagin), and 
the Ichneumons by the common mungoose and several hill species Out 
of seven species of Mungooae m India, five are peculiar to Madras 
The genus Paradoxurus is charactenstically Asiatic, but Htrpestes is 
common to India and \ti ica. The other more notable carnivora are 
the hyaena, Nyana stnata, and the members of the dog tnbe, vir 
Cyan rutilansy the wild dog, Cams pallip€s, the Indian wolf, Cams 
aureus^ the universal jackal , and Vulpes bengalemiSy the Indian fox 
Rod^ntta — 'I he animals belonging to this order m Southern India are 
squirrels, rats, hares, and porcupines Sciurtdee 7 he best known of 
these IS the common squirrel, Taurus palmarum The largest is the 
Malabar squirrel, Saurus matabartcus One of the most remarkable of 
the group is the flying-squirrel, Pteromy/s peiamistat it lives in dense 
forests, and by means of the parachute like expansions of skin between 
Its fore and hind legs, is able to take prodigious leaps from tree to tree 
I here is also another flying squirrel, Sciuropterusy m Travancore One 
of the prettiest of the Munda is the jerboa-rat, GirbMus tndteus^ which 
lives on uncultivated sandy plains, and sits up on its hind legs like a 
kangaroo The largest of the group is the pig-like, vagabond bandicoot, 
Miss bandmia It swarms in towns and village^ and seems to take a 
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speaal debg^t in canton mischief The European black and brown rats 
are also common The other more remarkable species are the mole rat 
and the tree rats Specie*^ of Golunda^ Plataeanthomys^ and Le^da 
are found m Madras, and Platacanthomys^ which has spines on its 
back, IS the only known species of its genus 

The largest of the rodents is the porcupine, Hyitnx hueura^ which 
inhabits hilly districts, and is a great enem\ to some cultivated plants, 
such as the potato There is one hare, the common Lepu^ mgrtcolits 

Edentaia — This order is represented hy one species, Mams penta- 
daffy/a, the Indian scaly ant eat^ It is widely diffused, living amongst 
low rocky hills, but is not common Owing to its powerful claws, 
wbich It uses in scraping and tunnelling, it is very diihcult to keep m 
conhnement It is also difficu t to feed, as it is nocturnal in its 
habits, and will only eat ants 

The Probosetdea are represented bv tlie elephant, lUphas tttdicaSi 
which inhabits the mountain forests of Coorg, Malabar, and Travan- 
core It differs from the African elcphait m having relatively smaller 
ears, 19 instead of 21 pairs of nbs and 33 till bones instead of 26 
The transverse spaces of tne molar tectli are m the form of narrow 
bands with nearly parallel finely-folded edges, while m the African 
elephant, the same spaces are hrovi and lozenge-shaped, and fewer m 
number Ihe elephant is greganous and very destructive to crops 
and plantations. As a rule, it is tiinorous and av oids men , but at 
timea, a single malt becomes a *rogue,' and attacks every living thing 
that comes in its way A few years ago, this noble animal was likely 
to be exterminated by shooting and capture m pits , but, under 
existmg protective rules, it is again mulupKing, but can never do so 
to an inconvenient degree, as plantations of various kinds have greatly 
reduced the extent of the primeval forests, in which the elephant used 
to breed and roam unmolested 

The Unsalata are represented in Southern India by the jungle pig 
or wild boar, Sus tndtatr, which is common on the plains and 
also on hills at all elevations, and by numerous ruminants— deer, 
antelopes, wild goats, and wild cattle Ihe true deer with solid 
deciduous horns found in the peninsula are the sdmbhary Rasa 
anstottlu , the spotted deer, Axss maculaius , and the barking deer, 
Cervulus aurem The sdmbhar is a magnificent animal, and its 
pursuit IS a favourite sport wherever u is found It abounds both 
on the plains and the hills, but has been gradually driven away 
in>m some of its old haunts by shooting and extended cultivation 
The most remarkable, perhaps, of the deer family of Southern 
India 18 the mouse-dcer, Memtmna indtca, which is generally under 
a foot in height and but 5 or 6 lbs in weight It lives in hill forests 
up to 2000 feet, and is mostly found in rocky places It belongs to 
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the musk deer group, and like the musk-deer has no horns, but the 
male is furnished vith canines 

Ihe antelopes, together iMrith the goats and cattle, belong to the 
family Cavtcomia, the members of which ha\e permanent horns, con- 
sisting of a bony core and a horny sheath The antelope sub-family 
embraces some of the most gracehil of animals, and two Indian 
species, the nt^at and four-homed antelope, differ from any of the 
African forms. I he members of the group found in Southern India 
are the large migai, Poitax putus, the Indian antelope, Antthpe 
cervicapra , and the four horned antelope, No 

capricorns or mountain antelopes extend to the peninsula , but we have 
the handcome Htmilragus hyloertust the Xilgin wild goat or ‘ibex’ of 
sportsmen 

Of wild cattle we have but one species, Gaiaus gaurui, the gaur 
or ‘ bison ’ of sportsmen It abounds m the dense forests of the 
Western Ghdts, the Palma and Anamolais, and is aKo found in Coorg, 
Wainid, the Shevaroys, the hills about Vellore, the Bdba Budan hills, 
and north of the Kistna along the Eastern Gh^ts to Cuttack The 
bull IS larger than the cow, and has a hump The gaur is gregarious 
and generall> timid , but sometimes a sohtar> bull becomes dangerous, 
and a wounded bison will frequently charge 

Birds — In referring to the avi fauna of Southern India, ttwiU be 
impossible to do more than glance at its leading features, ao it embraces 
at lea'it 380 species Jordon’s ‘Birds of India' is the only complete 
handbook on the subject, but a great deal of information is also 
scattered through the pages of * Stny Feathers,’ a periodical conducted 
by Mr Hume, late of the Bengal Civil Service 

Southern India, as regards its birds possesses little or no zoological 
affinity with neighbounng regions A large number of t'le genera 
represented consists of speaes which are either confined to, or very 
prevalent m, the oriental region The most sinking families are the 
gallinaceous birds, such as the peacock and jungle-fowl, splendid 
pigeons, the parrots, embracing {Ktirakeets and a lonkect, the hombills, 
numbers of cuckoos, woodpeckers, and barbels, the bee eaters, the sun- 
buds, the matHdSf the kingcrows, and babblers 

Raptouv or Birds of Prey — lo this group belong vultures, eagles, 
falcons, hawks, buzzards, hamers, and kites the diurnal rapacious birds, 
and the vanous owls, the nocturnal birds of prey Of the former there 
are about 4 o» and of the latter 15 species in Southern India The 
vultures are all foul feeding scavengers, and of the four species, the 
black vTilture, Otogyps calvus^ and white scavenger vulture, Neophron 
perenopterusy are well known There are three speaes of the genus 
Aqnila^ besides other members of the Aqmhna^ including the serpent 
eagle, Cinaetus galliats, and the osprey Four falcons proper are 
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common, and du«e were species used fw hawking wh» that noble 
q>OTt was pursued Kestrels and hawks abound, and the Saluutur 
JmiitSt die Biahmmi kite, and Afthms gonnda are ubiquitous. Of owls 
ste have homed and honUess , the family the best known perhaps are 
die little owlets Aihtne Srtutta, the screech owl, Stnx javantai j and 
the brown fish owl, Keiupa {^lontnsu 

Pasunt or PerehtttgBtrdt — The nocturnal fissirostral birds in Southern 
li^ia embrace five species of C^rtmtAstts^ the nigbt-jar or goat-sudcer 
The diurnal fissirostres are repr^ented by swallows, trogons, bee-eateis, 
rdlers, kingfishers, and hombills. Swallows and swifts are rather 
numerous, and one of the most remarkable is the Colloealia Mntcolor^ 
the Indian edible-nest swiftlet, which frequents the West Coast and 
Nfigins In all, some 14 species of Hinindmidte belong to Southern India 
Of the trogons, remarkable for their beaut}, only one sober-coloured 
speaes, the Malabar trogon, is known m the south The bee-eaters, 
also pret^ birds, are more largely represented, there being three species 
of Merops and one of Nydionus There is but one roller, Coraaas 
tndxea^ popularly known as the blue jay Seven species of kingfisher 
are known to inhabit the south, and the birds are common. Of the 
curious hombiUs there are four species, but as they are retinng forest 
birds, they are, although common, mrely seen 

Scansofti — ^This tnbe contains some buds of great beauty, viz parrots, 
woodpeckers, barbets, and cuckoos, all of which are represented m 
Southern India One femiliar bird of the group is the rose ringed 
Farrakeet, Palaortus torquatus^ a favounte domestic pet on account of 
the Polity with which it can be taught to imitate certain words 
Another well-known bird is a barbel^ Xantholama tndieat called the 
‘cojqpersimth’ (m account of the metaibc-like iuk-tuk-ivk which it 
utters all day long, especially m the hot weather Of the cuckoo 
family we have the koel^ Eudynamys oruntalts, the crow pheasant, 
Centropus rtefipennts , and ped-crest^ cuckoo, Cocq>stes milanoleua>s 

Tettutrosires — Of tenuirostral birds, Madras contains some beautiful 
examples, such as the bnlluuit little honey-suckers, nut hatches, and the 
boop^ 

J>enitrostrts — ^This tnbe is Fepresented by the well-known shnkes, 
fly-catchen, thrushes, and warblers. Of the shnkes, one of the most 
cmninon is the bold bngcrow, Dururus macroarcus One of the most 
beautiful birds m India is the Paradise fiy-catcha*, Tchttna paradtu 
Another handsome bird is the whistling thrush of Malabar, the notes 
of tduch reseniMe the whistling of a who always seems to break 
down m the tune. Iwo black buds mhabit the south, and the Nfigin 
ose^ Merula stmtlUma, has quite as sweet a song as the European 
specres. Other wdlrknown deutirostxal birds are the babblers or ‘ Seven 
sisters,* Mabuodrtus grtsass, bulbuls, species of ffypstpeics and Pyenoth 
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efuSi the onoles of golden plumage, and the feuy blue bud, Jinna fudkt, 
Hiei come the warblers, embracing SaxtaAitut^ stone chats, ^ufutUtna, 
redstarts and bush chats, grass-warblers, wren-warblers, includmg the 
skilful tailor bird, Orihotomus sutonut^ tree-warblers, and MoiaaUma^ 
wagtails and pipits To these follow tits and accentors 

Cffm/vsfra — ^This tnbe includes a host of familiar bird forms, sudi as 
the crows, matnds, and starlings, sparrows, amadavads, and larks. Of 
crows, the two best known speaes in die south are Corvus spUndens, the 
common crow, and Corvus culmmatus, the Indian corbjr A remarkable 
bird belonging to this speaes is Ploaus baya, the weaver-bird, whose 
marvelous nest is the admiration of every one. The common maind, 
Aeridotherti insits^ and the hill matnd^ Etdaba rehogosa^ are also familiar 
objects The sparrow, identical with that of Europe, also claims km- 
ship with this large family, and so do the larks The larks that sing 
best in confinement are Mtrafra canttUans^ a bush-lark abundant m the 
Kamatik, and the large-crested lark, Galenda cristata 

We now come to the Columbtda or pigeons Of tree pigeons the best 
known is the green pigeon, Croojpus chlon^sUr^ and the Imperial 
pigeon, Carpopha^ tnstgnts Of ordinary pigeons and doves, the most 
common are the blue-rock pigeon, Coiumba intermeduty vanous doves 
belonging to the genus Tttriur, and the ground dove Ckalcopkaps 
iudtcus 

Gclhna vel Rasores or Game Birds — Asia is specially nch in gallma- 
ceous birds, possessmg the most typical groups, and the largest vanety 
of forms of any part of the world The penmsular Rasores are divided 
by Jerdon into 4 families, viz the PUroehda or sand-grouse, Phasiamda 
or pheasants, Tetraontdee or grouse, and TiTiamida The true pheasants 
are all confined to Northern India. Of the sand grouse, or rock pigeons 
as they are called by sportsmen, there are but two vaneties found in the 
south, both of which belong to the genus Pterodes The Pkastanida 
embrace the following southern birds — Pea-fowl, jungle-fowl, and spur- 
fowL Pavo cristahit is a royal bird, and found generally in wooded 
districts. The red jungle-fowl of Bengal comes south to near the banks 
of the Goddvan, but is a poor bird a>mpared with the southern jungle- 
fowl, Gailus Sonturaiti Two speaes of Galloperdtx, spur fowl, are 
common. There are no true grouse in India, the Tetraonuice being 
represented by partndges and quails. The pamted partridge is rardy 
seen, but the grey paitndge, Orfygorms, is widely dispersed. Of quail, 
includmg according to Jerdon both the true quails and the hemipodiine 
quails, there are eight speaes belonging to four genera. 

Grallatores, — ^This order ccmtams the bustard plovers, snipe, rails, 
and herons. The bustard, Mupodotts Edwardstt, has now become 
scarce, but the lesser fionken, another famous game bud, is still common 
m certam Districts. Of plo\era proper there are six ^cies, mdiidtiig 
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the couner^ the double-banded plover confined to certain parts of 
NeHore and Cuddapehj and the golden plover Two lapwings are very 
oommon, and we have a tum-stone and crab-plover The sarus crane is 
an occasKMial visitor, and we have the common and demoiselle cranes. 
The woodcock is an annual visitor to some of our hill ranges, and ^e 
woodsnipe is not uncommon The common jack and painted snipes 
are well known and common, and so are stmts, sand-pipers, and 
green-shanks. A water-hen and rail abound There are four storks, 
the most remarkable of which is the adjutant Leptopiilos argalus^ rare 
m die south, but common in Calcutta, where it is protected as a 
scavenger There are vanous herons and egrets, including the paddy- 
bud, Ardeola letuepitra The bittern of Europe^ Botaurtts stdlaris^ was 
lately found near Adorn, and there are vanous species of ibis 

Natatores — ^To this family belong ducks, flamingoes, geese, whistling 
teal, grebes, gulls, terns, tropic-bird, pebcan, cormorants, and the darter, 
all of which are represented and most of them familiar birds 

Eeptiles. — O f the lizards of the peninsula, the genera most charac- 
teristic of the onental region are Bubltphans and Draco Of snakes, the 
genera Cynophts and Passenta are peculiar to Southern India and Ceylon, 
while the genera NajOi Bungarus^ Stmotes^ Trirntresurusy and Lycodon 
are all peculiariy onentaL But the most notable family is the Uropelhda^ 
rough-tailed earth snakes, the members of which are confined to Southern 
India and Ceylon 

TurtUs^ LuardSf eU -—The Chelonian reptiles are fairly represented 
m the peninsula. The most notable of the land tortoises is Testmio 
eltganSi and the most common of the fresh-water species is the fetid 
Mehnochelys tnjuga, Emyda vitaita^ a terrapin, which is eaten, abounds 
in tmiks and wells, and is supposed to punfy the water The best 
known turtle is Chelonm virgaia^ the green or edible turtle, for which 
the loggerhesul, Caouna olroacta, is sometimes substituted Thebawk’s- 
biU, Caretta sqttamata^ which furmshes tortoise shell, also frequents the 
coast 

Of reptiles, the most formidable are the aquatic Crocodtlta, Three 
speaes of them are found in Southern India, and all of them attain 
a large size, and are >eiy destructive to man and beast On the eastern 
side of the peninsula they are much less common than in former years, 
but they still swarm in the nvers and back-waters of Malabar 

Of lizards, peihaps the most remarkable is the Monitor, Varanus 
drwamot vduch attams a length of four feet; and is eaten by natives. 
The Laeertidaf ground lizards, have representatives of two genera, viz. 
Caircta and Ophtops The Geckos, the pretty little lizards, with viscous 
or sticky lobes on the toes for adhesion to walls, some of which are 
comnKm m dwelling-houses, have representatives of at least four genera, 
containing over 24 species, and all of them, except EublephanSf can run 
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iip smooth perpendicular smiaces Of the genus Gymnodactyluty there 
are 1 7 speaes. One of the most curious of lizards is Draeo Dussumurtf 
whidi IS furnished with a parachute sort of expansion of skin on 
side of the body, giving it the appearance of the fabulous dragon This 
parachute apparatus consists in the elongation of many of the posterior 
nbs, which pass into and support the expansion of the skin on each 
side of the body It is by the aid of this arrangement that the animal 
executes its wonderful flights from tree to tree The most common 
lizards are those known under the popular term of blood-suckers. Most 
of these belong to the genus Cal<4es A true chameleon also exists, 
but IS not very common 

Snakes — ^Although snakes are common and the number of species 
considerable, fortunately the larger proportion of them are non-poisonous 
Out of about 70 species of land snakes belonging to Southern India, 
only about 13 are poisonous, and some of these are small and not very 
dangerous, and others comparatively rare Of the sea snakes, some 40 
are known to frequent the Bay of Bengal , and it may be said m a word 
that the whole of this family, the Hydrophtda^ are very venomous. Of 
poisonous colubrine snakes, the most notable are the Cobra, the karatt 
(Bungarus cetrultui)^ and Bungants fasaatus There are, further, three 
poisonous speaes of CalhphSy all of which live m hill forests and are not 
common The carpet snake, Lycodon auiuus, which resembles the karasit 
is harmless, but it would be aviknatd to mistake a karatt for a Lycodon 

Of the vipers, the most dangerous is the Russell’s snake, Dabota 
eUganSy the itk polonga of Ceylon It is a very sluggish snake, and 
hisses loudly like a goose when enraged The other vipenne snakes 
are the small Echts cannata, a common but not so deadly snake, in 
which the scales are modified to serve as sound-produang organs , 
and hill species of Tnnieresurusy Halys^ and Hypnah It will thus 
be seen that poisonous speaes are not numerous, and that the native 
and popular ideas on this head are very erroneous. Of the curious 
subterranean blind snakes, lyphlo^da, only one species is known 
in Southern India, Onyco^kalus aatfus The whole of the Indian 
UropdhdOy rough-tailed earth snakes, are, as already stated, peculiar to 
Southern India and Ceylon , and of Rktnopkts, Madras has two species, 
of Stlybura^ seven species, of JPkdrurus^ six species, and of Melano- 
phtdium, three Of the Calamarttda^ only one speaes belongs to the 
penmsula, but of the Filleted ground snakes, Ohgodonttda, there are eight 
species belonging to Olt^odon and Stmotes Of the active Cohtbnda^ 
li speaes are South Indian, and belong to the genera Ablabes, Odonto- 
muSt CynophtSf Ptyas, Troptdonotm^ and Zaments The Btyas or 
Dahman is the ‘female cobra’ of the Tamil people, but it need hardly 
be said that it is harmless and m no way related to the cobra. Of river 
snakes there are two speaes, Cerberus and Hypstrhtna* Of common 
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fice AUdces we We ture npeaeSizDefiMro^Ats and ChrysopAta, and of 
Wg-nosed tree anakes, three. The most common of the latter la die 
^Mty atid vell-hnoffn, long-nosed, green PeuttrUa myckrtzam Hiere 
aie two broad-headed wee snakes of the genus Dtpsa^ There is a 
{LycodonhdA)^ fiinushed with a fang-Uke tooth, but the four species 
bdongmg to Lytodi>n are quite harmless 

Amphibians.— There are two apodous amphibians of the W11I7 
Cactluday viz. Caalta and Efunum^ which burrow m the ground like 
earthworms ^ also true frogs, tree frogs, and many toads Of the frogs, 
Eantdte, the chief genus is Eana, but I^xtcephalus and others are lepre* 
sented. The bull-frog, Eana hgnna^ is very common , and one of the 
most extraordinary speaes is Caeopus plobuhsus., which looks like a ball 
with head and limbs projecting. Dtploptlma omattm is the small 
frc^ which appears in great numbers after ram. 1 he pretty tree frogs 
belonging to the Dtscodaeiyhs are \ery numerous and mostly pertain to 
the following genera — Pclypedatti^ Callula^ Eylorana^ Rha^phorust 
and Ixalus To the last-named genus belongs the curious tinkling or 
coppersmith frog of the Nilgin plateau Toads of the genus Bufo toe 
very abundant, and the common speoes is B mdanosiutus 

Fishes — There are strong affinities between the African and Indian 
fish faunas, and the Indian region also shows marked Malayan relation- 
ships in some of its forms The only complete work on the subject is 
Day’s * Fishes of India,’ but its price puts it out of the reach of ordinary 
students. A great deal of valuable information regarding the geo- 
graphical distribution of fishes, etc, will also be found m Gunther’s 
* Study of Fishes ’ 

In nouang the Ichthyology of the Presidency, it will be convenient 
to refer to the fishes under three heads, viz. fresh-water fishes, brac^sh- 
water fishes, and sea fishes 

Fnsh^Ur FUhis — The true fresh-water fishes of the world belong 
to 39 groups or families, containing 2269 speaes; and of these 
9 groups with about 115 species are represented in Southern India. 
The following is a list of the fresh-watei fishes of this section of the 
Indian zoological i^ion — (i) Ambassis, 3 (2) Nandtda-^ 

Natidus, 2 (3) Zafynnthta, 3— Anabas, 1 , Polyacanthus, i , Tncho- 

gaster, z ' (4) Ophiocepfaalus, 7 (5) Mastaembeltda 

— ^Mastacembdus, 2 (6) Chromidn — Etroplus, » (7) Sflurus, 

a ; Fsetideutropius, a , Macronea, 7 , other genera, 4. (8) Cyprtnodon- 
/(;As..>.Jf^q^odiiius, a (9) Cypnmda — Cirrhina, a, Labeo, 8, Barbus, 
36, Rasbi^ a, Nuna, a, Amblypharyngodon, 3 , Damo, 3, Bardius, 
S; Osteobrama, 3; Chela, 5, Nemachihis, 9, Cotutis, i; other 
genera, 7. 

Hiere are Urns, roughly speaking, about 115 species of fresh-water 
fish in Soutbero India- bdongmg typical families, exclusive of eome 
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b«k»iging to hill ranges, and to &milies more properly maime, such as 
Gcbiust Belonty MtgaJe^St and Jfuramda The groups most strongly 
represented ar^ it will be observed, Cyprtnotds and Siluroids^ which are 
therefore charactenstic dL this region 
BracktshrUoaUr Ftshis — Of the more notable of these, 5 belong to the 
Perctda, viz. ZaieSy Lvhanus, Ambassis^ Thtrapon^ and Saana There 
are x FolyiumuSy 5 Mullets {Mugtl)^ 4 C/upeas, x C/uinos, and 1 
RkyncJu^ella Mullets and hemz^ therefore preponderate At the 
tmt* it must be stated that it is somewhat difficult to distinguish 
brackish-water fish, as some of them at times live entirely in the sea, 
while others are occasionally found m fresh water 

Sea Fishes — ^These are very numerous, and only representatives of the 
chief families can be referred to Btryctdtt, Ferada represented by 
Serranus, Genyoroge, Mesoprion, etc , Fnshpomattda represented 
by Therapon, Pristipoma, Diagramma, Gerres, Scolopsis, Synagns, etc. , 
MuUida , Spartda represented by Fagrus, Chrysophrys, etc , Squami- 
ptnnes represented by Chsetodon, Heniochus, Holacanthus, Scatophagus, 
etc. , CtrrhUtda, Trtgltda represented by Pterois, Apistus, Mmous, 
Flatycephalus, etc. , Trachintda represented by Uranoscopus, Sillago, 
etc , Seteentda represented by Saana, Corvina, Otolithus, etc. , Foty- 
rumtda^ Scombridm represented by Scomber, Tbynnus, Cybium, 
Stromateus, Coryphsena, etc , Carattgtda represented by Caranx, 
Chonnemus, Trachynotus, Equula, etc., X%phnd<z represented by 
Histiophorus , Gobiidctt Teuthtdidte, Fomaantnda, Labrtda repre- 
sented by Cossyphus, Julis, etc., Fleitroneetidae represented by Pseudo- 
rhombus, Synaptura, Cynoglossus, etc , Silurida represented by Bagrus, 
Arms, etc., represented by Saurus and Saunda, Scombresoetda 

represented by Belone, Hemiiamphus, etc , Clupetida represented by 
Clupea, Fellona, Elops, etc , Syngnathuhe represented by Syngnathus, 
Hippocampus , Sderodermi represented by Tnacanthus, Balistes, Mona- 
canthus, and Ostracion, Gymnodontes represented by 1 etradon, Diodon, 
etc , Carchantdoe represented by Carcharias, Galeocerdo, Zygsena , 
ScyUudee represented by Stegostoma, etc, Fristida represented by 
Pnstis , Rhinobatidee represented by Bhynchobatus, Rhinobatus , Tor- 
pedtmda represented by Narcine , Rajida represented by Platyrhina , 
Tiygontda represented by Tiygon , Myliobatida represented by Mylio- 
batis, Rhinoptera, Ceratoptera, etc 

As regards edible species, the natrve population, as a rule, consume 
nearly everythmg from shariu to perches, with the exception of some of 
the Lophobranchu and Plectognathi. The favourite sea fishes at Euro- 
pean tables m Madras are — Seer « Cybmm guttatum, C commersonu , 
Whiting Sillago domma, S sifaazna , Pomfret » Stiomateus atous, 
S niger, Sole •« Species of Lmchirus, Synaptura, .£sopia, Plagusia, and 
Cynoglossus, Mullet » Mugil 3 speaes also found m brackish waters. 

VOL. IX. G 
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Mollusca. — Our knowledge of the South Indian mollusca is not veT> 
extensive, there being no special manual on the subject to which the 
student can be referred On the Coromandel coast, the surf is 
generally too heavy to admit of the existence of shell fish, for it pounds 
the delicate speaes to pieces. At Timcotm the pearl oyster {Meleagrina 
tnarganiifera) has been fished for from time immemonal, and so has 
the sacred s^kh {Turbitulla pyrum) The land snail fauna of Southern 
India IS represented by numerous species of Dllues, and the prevalence 
of Euhmufus and Cydophorus In the fresh waters the mollusca are 
represented by snails of many genera, pulmonate and gill bearing 
AUo b> bi'valves of the genera UntOy Corbictday etc 

The Cephalopoda^ represented by the cuttle fishes, embrace but few 
speaes, and the same may he said of the Pteropods which frequent the 
ocean Two species of lanthtna^ an oceanic snail, arc known Of 
the GasUropods, consisting of sea and land snaih, whelkt, and limpets, 
there are numerous species. The order Prosohranchiata^ including 
Siphonostomata or carnivorous gasterupods and Holostomata or sea 
snails, contains various South Indian species The section Siphonosto* 
mata contains such shells as Strombus, Murex, Conus, Oliva, Cipraea, 
etc, and the Holostomata section, Natica, Centhmm, Melania, 
Paludina, Turbo, etc 

Of the order Ophuiobtaruluata or set slugs, we ha\e some six or 
seven speaes belonging to Tomotella, Bulla, and Dolabella In the 
order Pulmontfera^ which embraces all the land shells and other aJ^ 
breathing molluscs, there are numerous species belonging to Helix, 
Bulimus, C)clotus, Pterocjclos, Cjclophorus, Vitrma, Streptaxis, 
Achatma, Cjathopoma, Jerdonia, etc Helix ampulla and Cjclophorus 
Ndagmcuv are rare sbdls, and only found on the iiestern slopes of the 
Nflgins. The bi valve shells, constituting the Conchifera^ contain 
oysters, scallops, mussels, and cockles The Asiphomda group of these 
embraces Ostrea, Avicula, Mytilus, Unio, etc , and Stphumda includes 
Cardmm, Tndacna, Cjtherea, Circe, Tellina, Solen, Pholas, Teredo, etc 
With reference to the use of die words Pulmonata and Puimontfera^ 
the following facts should be borne in mind — 

Animals belonging to two totally different morphological types are 
included under the term ' land snails,* namelj, the true Pulmonata (m 
which the sexes are united m the same individual, and the mouth of 
the shell, when this is present, is never defended by an operculum ) , 
and the Cjclostomacea, in which the sexes are m distinct individuals, 
and there is always an operculum to the shell The latter are aquatic 
snails which have left the water, acquired lungs, lost their gilU, and 
become completely habituated to a life on land They are Pulmonate 
m a physiological sense only Among nver snails and pond snails 
also, two types are included, true Pulmonata and gill breathing aquatic 
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snails, some of which latter, as, fox instance, the $\ohulax Amfi/tu/arta 
of Indian tanks and marshes, are amphibious, living sometimes on 
land, sometimes in water, breathing at one time by means of lungs, at 
another through gills These are, m fact, mtermediate between gill- 
beanng aquatic snails and operculated land snails with lungs but 
without gills In all probability they disclose one of the steps by 
which the latter have been evolved from the former 

Insects. — There is no handbook on Indian insects, and descriptions 
of them are only to be found m incidental notices m general works 
and periodicals A manual on die Butterflies by Marshall and de 
Xice\iile IS m course of publication, which, when completed, will be 
of great assistance to those desirous of prosecuting this branch of 
natural history 

Coleoptera — The most charactenstic famibes of Indian beetles are 
the Cmndeltda or tiger-beetles, the Carabtda or ground beetles, the 
Ses ra h fid/f including Lucanidet or stag beetles, tbe Longtccnrnvi, and 
the Biiprtstida Of the carnivcurons tiger beetles, there are several 
•speaes peculiar to Southern India , the white-spotted ground-beetle, 
Anikta 6-guitata, is found below trees everywhere Vanous species of 
large sombre coloured titles make themselves disagreeable 

by flying on the table at nigbt, and the Atlas beetle, a Dyiastid, is at 
times seen Magnificent specimens of sUg beetles are not uncommon, 
more especially in the western parts of the country The speaes of 
Longicorns are numerous, and one, tbe notorious coffee borer {Xyhtrt- 
chus quadruped), seemed likely to entirely put an end to coffee culture 
in Madras, until it was pointed out by Dr Bidie that tbe insect did not 
thrive in coffee cultivated under sbad& The most splendid of all the 
Bupresiida are found in India, and the golden and green w ing covers 
of some species arc used for ornaznenung dresses and emoroideiy 
ElaUrida are also represented by some fine species 

OrthopUra — Troublesome members of this sub-order are the 
cockroaches, speaes of Ptnplantta and Blatta The carnivorous 
Manttda or leaf insects are very common, and some of them present 
a most marvellous resemblance to leaves. Xot less wonderful but 
less common are the v cgctaruui PAasmidte, the stick-insects or spectres, 
which simulate leafless twigs or bits of stick. Grasshopjiers are very 
common, and m certain seasons tbe locust, an Acridtum {(Edipoda), 
appears in vast hosts and causes great damage to crops The noisy 
crickets, and the mole-cncket {GryUotalpa), are widely distributed 
One remarkable orthopterous insect of Southern India is Schtsodactylus 
monstrosus Splendid specimens of the dragon flies, Ltbelluhda, may be 
seen hovering over water, but the best known insects of this order are 
the destructive Termites or white ants 
Hymenopiera — Of this sub-order, perhaps the most familiar 
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members are the mason -irasp and carpenter-bee. The former 
{PAop<Bus coroPtondebcus) at the beginning of the hot weather becomes 
in houses building up cells of clay, m which it places its ova and 
cateipUlars, narcotized by being stung, on which the young wasps ma) 
feed The carpenter-bee, a spea^ of Xylocopa^ is very destructive to 
timber by excavating a tunnel m which to deposit its eggs The 
honey bees of Southern India belong m four species and three varieties 
The most common speaes are Apa indtca and A floralts^ and m some 
distncts, A fifgfwtnda, all small bees llie minute mosquito-bee is 
said to ^ a variety of A ntgrcancta The large and irascible rock-bee 
IS A dcrsata or one of its two varieties itsiacta and sonata, the stings 
of which often prove fatal to animals, and sometime^ to men. Of 
stinging ants (Jifyrmtates), six species of At/a are found, one of which 
(At/a mtnuta) is common m the Kamitik. The other South Indian 
^ecies belong to Ocodoma, Eaton, and Myrmea, most of which are 
widely distributed. The tribe Peturtta is represented by three genera, 
— Odontomachus, Harpegnathos, and Ponera, embracing eight species 
Of the Pbrmtaits or true ants, there are at least twenty species 
belonging to the genus Formica 

Lepidof4era — This section of the insect fauna is %ery copious, 
embracing a large number of species Taking the specimens of an 
industrious collector as indicative the relative numbers of the several 
families, the following may be adduced The Danaida are widely 
distnbuted and common, and embrace a fair number of species. 
Satyrida and Elymniidcs are less common, and the Morphida are not 
represented Nymphalida and Lyaenida are very numerous, and so 
are Papdiontda In the last-named family there are some very 
handsome species The ffesperuda are represented by at least twelve 
species. Moths are also abundant, and some very fine speamens, 
including the Death’s - head, belong to the Sphingida Of the 
Zygaonidce, or burnets, Agansbdce, Vranuda or pages, and ASgmtda or 
clear wings, there are vanous species. Of the silkworms, the most 
common is the Tusser-moth (Antkoraa mybtta), but its cocoons are not 
collected or utilized, as they are m Northern India Attaats atlas, the 
magnificent Atlas moth, is also found, though rarely Acttas seleno, 
also a large moth, is more common It is of a milky blue colour, has 
a Icx^ tail, and lives chiefly on the Odina Wodier trees 

Dtp/sra or flies are very abundant The ordinary house flies and 
blue-bottles belong to the genus Jfvsca The mosquito is a Ctdex, and 
the flea a Pdcx Little attention has been paid to this class of insects, 
and there can be no doubt that a vast number of new species await 
the industnouB collector 

Rhynehofa —The shield and plant bugs are well known in 
Southern India. Some of the former, sudi as the Callutea, are of 
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great beauty, their scutellium, which gives them the appearance of 
beetles, showing bnUiant metallic tints. The ‘green bug,’ which emits 
an offensive odour when irritated, belongs to this family ^ the bed-bug 
IS Acanikia Uctularia Ihe Nepa^ or water-scorpion, is a large-winged, 
brownish, flat insect, which sometimes flies into houses at night The 
sub-order HomopUra includes some interesting Indian insects, such 
as the Cicada or knife-gnnder, the splendid Fulgora or lantern-fly, the 
Apkulida or plant lice (to uhich belongs the temble Phylloxera 
vasfairtx of France), Coccus Lacm^ the lac-insect Ihe coffee-bug, a 
destructive pest, u, Lecantum Caffeee 

Arachntda — This class includes spiders, scorpions, mites, etc 
Some of the most formidable looking of the spiders belong to the 
genus M}gale, which prey on insects of various kinds, such as cock- 
roaches, and even attack Uzards, and, m some parts of the world, small 
birds. The body of a large Mygale is as much as 3 inches m length 
Numerous web -making spiders {Epemda) live out of doors, and 
some of them make very strong snares. The wandering Saltigrade 
spiders {Saltmdce\ which hunt their prey hke a cat, are common , and 
so are the wolf spiders {Ly(osida\ whidi attain a considerable sue^ and 
cany their ova about with them in a globular bag attached to the 
abdomen Some of the crab-spiders, which frequent flowers, often 
exhibit protective colours, and when alarmed feign death They are 
evceedmgly common on tropical plants The house-spider, a species 
of TegenanUy is well known, and so is the allied spider that spreads out 
Its w eb on the grass around a ftumei-iike tube which fonns its den 
The latter probably belongs to the genus Agelcm A trap-door spider 
15 common about Gooty, and another has been found at Utakamand 
A beautiful small spider {Trombtdium\ belonging to the Acandea or 
mites, IS common on plants at certain seasons , on account of its 
beautiful coat which simulates scarlet velvet, it is often supposed to 
be a cochineal insect Some species of this group {Dromlnduda), such 
as Phyiopus and red spider {Tetranychus\ are very injunous to plants 
A mite {^Demodex /olltculontm\ whic^ lives in the sebaceous follicles of 
man, causes mange in the dog , and the eyeless Sareoptes scabtet^ which 
produces itch, 1$ only too well known in the oriental region A 
cunous msect, belonging to the Phalangtdea or shepheid-spiders, is 
seen in some parts of the country It has a small body but very long 
legs, and is generally found in clusters of fifty or more which look like a 
bunch of hair It belongs to the genus Phalangium The insect called 
jalamandalum by natives, to the bite of which they attribute highly 
poisonous properties, appears to be in some districts a MygalCf and m 
others a Solpuga^ also a forbiddmg-looking and pugnacious arachnid 
A much maligned and ill-used insect is the Fish-poochie, a species 
of leptsma, so often seen in books^ where m company with a CkAtfer 
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tt pKys on the enemies of literatui^ being carnivorous. A remarkable 
animal belonging to the Arachnidm is the T 1 iel)Pho'tus It looks like 
a scorpion without a tail, and the bite of some of the South American 
species IS supposed to be poisonous 
True scorpions are common, especially in dry distncts, such as Kimdl 
The large black scorpion, common in most parts of the countr}', is the 
Suthus afir It sometimes attains a length of 6 inches , and its sting, 
if not fatal, as stated b) natives, at any rate causes intense depression 
bordering on collapse, and very severe pain A considerable number 
of deaths are sometimes said to omir m Kamdl from the sting of a 
middle sized streaked brownish scorpion, Androctonus qmnquestriaius 
The species of Androctonus, * man-killer,’ are chiefly Afncan, and, 
curious to say, the natives there entertain the belief that their sting is 
fatal to life The little red sa^ion, which frequents houses, is a 
species of Scorpio Scorpions are not unmitigated evils, as they prey 
on insects which they kill by stinging them 
Mynapoda — Some of these, belonging to the Chtlognatha or 
millipedes, are quite harmless io this section belong the species of 
/uluSt large, hard-crusted, glistening^ black-coloured animals, which 
crawl about m gardens, and coil themselves up like a watch spring 
when touched. A number of species of ‘myriapods’ belongs to the 
Gtophtltdes which live in flower-pots and under stones, where they 
prey on decomposing vegetable and animal matter The most 
formidable of the family are the Sadopendndte, or centipedes, the bite 
of which IS very venomous One species of Sfoloptndra attains a 
length of 10 or I r inches, and smaller ones frequent dwellmgs. 

Crustacea — Of the Xiphura^ there is one genus (Ziww/r/r), the 
kmgerab, which existed in the Oolitic period Ihe head and thorax 
are united and protected by a laige shield like carapace All the other 
genera of this order are fossil There is one genus {SqviVd)^ belonging 
to the S/omatopoda^ which looks somewhat like a big aquatic mantis 
The Decapoda have a number of genera m South India. To the 
Macntra section of the order belong prawns, species of Pcnceus^ forms 
of StyUartdee, such as TAoivs and the beautiful craw fish Paltnvms 
In the Anomura group we find Pagurus^ the hermit-crab, Hippa^ and 
Dorippe. The Braehyura group embraces a number of genera, viz 
Dnmutf Phtl^rOf LaicostOj Calappa^ Matuia, Plagusia^ Grapsus^ Ocypode 
and Cardtsonia land-crabs, and various species of Lnpa, Portunus, and 
SeyUa, edible sea-enbs The swift-footed sand-crab seen on the shore 
IS an Ocypode^ and the ‘calling crab,’ a Gelasmus with one big arm 
which It waves aloft, is common in the banks of canals. 

UldlBI Oity — Capital of the Madras Presidency , situated in lat 
T3* 4' 6*" N , long 80“ 17’ 22" £ These are the bearings of the Madras 
Observatory , but the town, with its suburb^ extends 9 miles along 
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the coast, and runs 3^ miles inland, covenng an area (iSSx) of 27 
square miles According to the Census of 1871, Madras contained 
397,552 inhabitants, living m 51,741 houses According to that 
of 1881, Madras contained 405,848 inhabitants, living m 48,286 
houses. 

History — The deruation of the name is doubtful Mandardjy or 
Mandala Rdj^ both words implying * Government,’ and Madnssa^ a 
Muhammadan school, have been suggested as the etymology Dr 
Burnell favours the latter The native name is Chennapatnam or the 
city of Chennappa, the brother of the local chief or Nayak at the time 
of Its foundation The name Madraspatnam seems to have been in 
use almost from the same date In March 1639, Mr Francis Day, 
Chief of the Settlement at Armagaon, obtained from the representative 
of the Hindu power of Vijayanagar, Sri Ranga Rayal, Rdja of Chand- 
ragiri, a grant of the site of land on which Madras now stands. A 
factory, with some slight fortifications, was at once constructed , and, 
induced by favourable terms, a gradually increasing number of natives 
settled round the walls 

In 1653, Madras, which had previously been subordinate to the Chief 
of Bantam in Java, was raised to the rank, of an independent Presidency 
In 1702, Dadd Khan, Aurangaebs general, blockaded the town for a 
few weeks , and in 1 741, the Marathas attacked n, also unsuccessfully 
The fort was extended and strwgthened m 1743, and by this time 
the city had become the largest in Southern India As early as 1690, 
some attempt had been made to protect Black Town by a mud wall 
In 1702, the necessitv of improving this was brought home to the 
people by the advance of Baud Kh^, and a tax was raised for the 
purpose trom tune to time, when danger threatened, this tax was 
re-enforced But in periods of peace it was lound difficult to draw contri- 
butions from the jieoplc, indeed, when it was attempted m 1684 for 
the fort defences, a not ensued Ibe result of these imposts was a 
masonry wall, or * bound hedge,' round the north and west sides of the 
town, with eleven bastions Many traces of the wall still exist, and 
some of the bastions have been converted into police stations or f/ia/tds 
A curious monument of this defence is preserved in the name of the 
street lying within the line of the west wall, which is popularly known 
as ‘ Wall-tax Road ’ to thi» day 

In 1746, the French commander La Bourdonnais bombarded and 
captured the Madras fort It was restored to the English two years 
later by the treaty of Aix la-Chapelle, but the Government of the 
Presidency did not return to Madras till 1752 In 1758, the French 
under Lally occupied Black Town and invested the fort. The siege, 
which has been vividly described by Orme, was conducted on both sides 
With great skill and vigour After two months, the amval of a British 
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fleet relieved the gamson, and the besiegere retired with some preapi- 
tation With the exception of the threatening approach of Haidar 
Alfa horsemen m 1769, and again in 1780, Madras ha^ since the 
French siege, been free from external attach 

The town of Saint Thome, now an integral part of Madras city, was 
founded and forti8ed by the Portuguese in 1504, and was held by the 
French from 167a to 1674 Sacked by ZulfikAr Khin m 1698, it was 
occupied in 1749 by the Enghsh, who expelled the French priests 
as pohtical emissanes. 

Appearance — ^Although at first si^t the city presents a disappointing 
appearance, and possesses not a single handsome street, it has several 
edifices of high architectural pretensions, and many spots of historical 
interest Seen from the roadstead, the fort, a row of merchants’ offices, 
a few spires and public buildmgs, are all that strike the eye The site 
IS so loa that it is difficult to realize that behind the first line of 
buildings lies one of the largest cities in Asia. Roughly speaking 
Madras consists of (i) Black 1 own, an ill built densely populated block, 
about a mile square, within the old wall, with more or less crowded 
suburbs stretching three miles north of the Cooum ni^er This is the 
business part of the town, and contains the banks, customs house, 
High Court, and all the mercantile offices. Many of the latter are 
handsome structures, and fringe the beach. On the sea face of Black 
Town are the pier and the new harbour The harbour is still {1885) 
in coune of construction, ow mg to the damage caused by the cyclone 
and furious sea of November 1881 

Immediately to the south of Black Town there is (a) an open 
space with a sea frontage of about two miles, and a depth of three- 
quarters of a mfle, which contains the fort, esplanade, brigade parade 
ground (‘the Island’), Government House, and several handsome 
public buildings on the sea face (3) \^est and south of this lung 
of the city comes a senes of crowds quarters known by various native 
names — Chmtadrapet, Tinivaleswarampet, PudupAk, Rayapet, Kist- 
nampet, and Mylapur, which bend to ffie sea again at the old town 
of Saint Thom^ (4) To the west of Black Town are the quarters 
of Vepen and Pudupet, chiefly inhabited by Eurasians, and the 
suburbs of Fgmore, NangambAkam, Cbetpet, FarsibAkam, and Peiam- 
bdr, adorned with handsome European mansions, in spacious 
‘ compounds ’ or parks (5) South west and south lie the European 
quarters of Tanampet and the Ady Ar 

The city of Madras is thus spread over a laige area, and it is 
only after some stay that one realizes the stately semi-suburban life 
which distmguishes it from the more concentrated social activity of 
Calcutta. In short, a very large proportion of the tract of countiy 
comprised within the municipal limits of the city of Madras-— covering 
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u It does an area of 27 square miles, with 14 viUageS'<~coiisist 9 of 
a poor rural district, more or less under cuUivatiOD, which surrounds 
the fort and the native town and suburban villages This suburban 
and semi-niral characteristic explains the recumng difficulties of muni- 
cipal administration, and the chronic inadequacy of its finances for 
the services to be performed over so large an area The moderate 
resources furnished by a poor and partly rural population have to be 
scattered over an area many-fold taiger than that included under the 
management of the wealth v corporations of Calcutta and Bombay, 
with the inevitable result of api^ent shortcoming in many details 
Efforts have been made by recent l^islation to improve the municipal 
resources 

The main thoroughfare of the tc^mi is the Mount Road, opened m 
1795, which leads from Fort St George to St rhomas’ Mount This 
is a fine avenue, but the houses along it for the two first miles are, 
with a fea exceptions, disappointing The Cathedral Road, crossing le 
at nght angles, and the hlowbray Road, are also wide and well laid 
out , the latter possesses a magnificent avenue of banian trees. 

The Ady 4 r river flows at the southern extremity of Madras from 
west to east, and falls very languidly into the sea south of Samt Thome 
1 his river IS spanned by the Elphmstone Bridge, probably the largest 
in Madras. The Cooum nver falls into the sea within municipal limits 
Its course is short, and, excefA during the north-east rams, the 
volume of water it carries is insuffiaent to keep open the discharge 
into the sea A backwater is thus formed round ‘ the Island,’ skirting 
the fort and Government House grounds, whose stagnant condition, 
aided by the drainage of one or two suburban villages on its banks, has 
proved at times a serious drawback to the sanitary condition of the 
neighbourhood The bar of sand at the mouth of the Cooum is 
usually breached by the early floods of the north-east monsoon, and 
open communication with the sea continues for some months The 
Cooum IS in communication with the Pulicat backwat^, the Cochrane 
canal, and with the Ad)ar river and Southern canal s}stem, by the 
junction canal through Saint Thome. 

South-west of the island formed by the circuitous course of the Cooum 
river, stands Government House, the uty residence of the Governor 
The chief entrance is from the Mount Road. Its Banqueting Hall 
IS supposed to be planned in mutation of the Parthenon at Athens 

A consid^-able area la kept open to the west and north by several 
large tanks, while two parks and the horticultural gardens give additional 
breathing space. The South Beach promenade and the People’s Park, 
containing a small zoological collection, are the principal recreation 
grounds of the city The latter has an area of 1 16 acres, and is dotted 
with artiflcial lakes of various sizes. 
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Among the buildings most deserving of notice for their architectural 
features, are the Cathedral, Scotch Kirk, Government House, Patcheap- 
pah*s Hall, Memorial Hall (to commemorate the escape of Madras 
from the effects of the Mutiny of 1857 in Upper India), Senate House, 
Chepik Palace (Revenue Soard), College, Central Raili^ay Station, and 
combined Telegraph and Post-office. The Cathedral and Scotch Kirk 
were built in 1816 and 1&18 by Major de Haviland Both are, in 
their general outline, Ionic , and in both, the polished Madras ckunam 
work, which has very much the effect of marble, is to be seen in great 
perfection. 

Mr Chisholm, the Government architect for Madras Presidencj, 
sav s ' Until quite recently, the material for building consisted of inferior 
brick plastered, the plaster being moulded to imitate an) or every 
kind of European detail A trabeated form of Italian, with wooden 
architraves, was the favourite style The tno buildings of note, 
constructed during this “plaster penod,** are the Scotch Kirk and 
Patcheappah^s Hall , the former on account of its boldness of con- 
ception and constructive truthfulness, and the latter for its beauty and 
purity of design Since 1864, when stone from Cuddapah and Sbo- 
lingarh was introduced for building purposes, local architecture has 
been sloaly working tovraids aii adaptation of the Hindu Saracenic 
The new Senate House, with the exception of the Bjzantine termina- 
tions, is wholly m that style* Ihe Chepdk Palace, formerly the rest 
dence of the Nawdb of Arcot, and now magnihcently restored as 
the office of the Board of Revenue, is a striking specimen of the 
school referred to Ihe Chepdk Park stands on the site of what was 
formerly the domain of the Karnitik Nawdbs The Senate House, 
the Chepdk Palace as it now appears, and the College have all been 
erected in the last fifteen years. The Madras Club is large, com- 
fortable, and centrally situated, 2 miles south-west of the fort. The 
principal public statues are those of Sir Thomas Munro, Lord Corn- 
uallis, and General Neill 

Fort St George, formerly knotvnas * W'hite Toad,' commenced in 
March 1639 by Mr Francis Day, cnngmally consisted of a factory and 
other buildings surrounded by a wall, with four slight bastions and 
battenes, the whole being about 400 yards long by too deep In 
1645 It had cost about ;^35oo, and was garrisoned by zoo men, the 
number being reduced a few yearn later to 26 Between 1670 and 
x68o some effort tvas made to imjwove and strengthen the position, 
— a necessity forced on the Company by the successive retirement and 
encroachment of the sea, by the presence of the French at Saint 
Thomd, and by the threatening advance of the Mardthd leader Sivajl 

In 170a the fort bore its first attack, when Dadd Khdn blockaded it 
for three months. In 1723 the Mintnas built within its walls, and 
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in 1740, Mr Smith submitted a scheme for making the fort defensible, 
and for doubling its enclosed area This was partially carried out, when 
La Bourdonnais sat down before the place, and captured it after a ^ort 
bombardment (1746) When, three years later, the English re entered 
the forl^ they found it greatly improved, the glacis to the north had 
been made, and the bastions and batteries enlarged Mr Robins was 
now deputed to complete the French work , he adopted Mr Smith’s 
plans, and for tao years 4000 labourers were continuously employed 
Mr Robins formed the ^aeis to the west, deepened the ditch, enlarged 
the old bastions, formed four new ones to the west, to include the new 
ground taken up on that side, and added new batteries. So that m 
1758, when the French returned under Lally, the place, although far 
from perfect, was fit for Pigott and Laurence to defend Immediately 
after the siege, works were continued under Mr Call and Colonel Ross, 
till, in 1787, the fort was completed very' much as it now stands 

Although suitable for the purpose for which it was designed, the 
fort IS not tenable against modem artillery', and its walls are in many 
places in disrepair 11 ichm it are nearly all the principal Government 
offices — the Seaetarnt and Council Chamber, the mihtary head- 
quarters, arsenal, and barracks The houses are almost all two or three 
stones high, m compact blocks extending the entire length of streets 
laid out m straight lines Unlike the houses m the city generally, 
the fort residences have no * compounds ’ or enclosures The arsenal 
contains many cunoiis trophies of the wars in which the Madras army 
has been engnged In St Marys Church are buried the mis-jonaiy 
Schwartz, Sir Ihomas Munro, Sir Henry Word, and Lord Hobart, a 
former Governor St Mary’s Church was commenced in 1678 and 
finished in xC8o It is the first English Church in India, and the 
oldest Protestant place of worship m the Madras Presidency 
As the seat of the Madras Government, and the head-quarters of the 
Madras army , nearly all the most important offices of the Presidency, 
and the head quarters of every department, are located m Madras. 
Apart from the head-quarters staffi of the Madras army, those of the 
Eastern military Division are also stationed here, with a garrison of 1 
European and 2 Native infantry regiments, a half battery of gamson 
artillery, and the body-guard of the Governor (leo sabres) At St 
Thomas’ Mount are 2 field battene^ with a half battery of garrison 
artillery and a detachment of Nati^ infantry Includmg these, the 
garrison of Madras is about 3250 strong, of whom 1134 are Europeans 
Population — 1 he old estimates of the population of Madras were 
curiously upset by the results of the Census of 1871 In 1763 it was 
calculated at nearly a million, and subsequently the official estimate fell 
to 750,000 An enumeration in 1822 returned 470,000 ^ another m 
1866, 450,000, and the next m 1871, 397,552 persons The last 
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geiasl Census of i88j gave a total of 405,848 peison^ of whom 
aoo^Z7o wme males and *05,678 females, the proportion of males 
bei^ a fiaction under 50 per cent Since 1871, therefore, there has 
heea an mcrease of 8296, or 2 09 per cent Since 2871, the numberof 
houses has mcreased nearly 25 per cent The number of houses was 
51,741 m 1871, and 64,550 in i88x, of which 48,286 were occupied 
The area of the town being taken at 37 square miles, this gives 
an average of 1 5,051 persons and 1788 occupied houses per square 
mile. But as about 3^ square miles <x>nsist of parks, esplanades, etc , 
these figures understate the actual density of population, which varied 
from 93,628 per square mile m the second division, to 2781 in the 
fourdL The average number of occupants per house in 1881 was 8 3 
The proportion of males to females was 493 to 507 Classified according 
to age, there were — sunder 15 years of age, males 68,223, females 
^7i954> total children, 136,177,01 535 per cent of the population 
15 years and upward^males 131,905, and females 137,663, total 
adults, 269,568, or 664 per cent, age not stated — ^m'lles 42, and 
females 6r, total, 103 

RiRpoms — In x88i the Hindu population of Madras (inclusive of 
the lower castes, whose claim to be considered Hindus is doubtful) 
consisted of3i5,537individuals, of these 156,336 were males and 159,191 
females numba of children under 10 years, 92,785 The next great 
secbcm of the commumty ace the Musalmdns. Theu* numbers, ascer- 
tained by the Censua of i88x, were 50,298, the proportion of the sexes 
bemg 34,398 males and 25,900 females. Since 1863, if the returns of 
that year are to be trusted, Ae Muhammadan population has deoeased 
by about ar per cent Christians numbered 39,631, namely, 19,182 
males and 20,449 females. The mixed class of Eurasians was com- 
posed of 12,659 persons, of whom 6100 were males and 6559 females 
The number of Europeans entered in the Census schedules is 3205, 
VIZ. 2004 males and 1201 females Out of every 1000 people in 1881 
there were 777 Hindus, 124 Muhammadans, 98 Christians, and seven 
'othera’ The proportion of Christians is higher m Madras aty than 
elsewhere in the British Distncts of die Presidency, and the proportion 
of Muhammadans is higher than elsewhere except in Malabar Since 
1871, the Hindus have gained 2 per cent, and the Chnstians 7 per 
cent The Muhammadans have debased by 1 33 per cent In i88x 
the population contained an admixture of 213 Jews, 129 Brahmo^ 37 
51 Buddhists^ and a few of no stated religioa The Europeans 
smoe 1871 have decreased by ix 3 per cent, while the Eurasians have 
increased by 5 3 per cent Tamil is the language chiefly spoken, bemg 
used by 239,396, or 58 9 per ceitt. of the whole population Telugu » the 
bngoageof 94,478 persons, Hmdustfnf of 4^426 , En^ish of 17,110, 
Marfdif of 4238, Kinarese of xz86, and 'other tongues' of 3014 penon& 
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B»tnfaut«d by castes, the Census of z88i thus discninmates the 
Hindu population — Brihmans (pnests), 13,469, Kshattnyas (wamor 
caste), 6336, Shetties (traders^ 33,005, 'V’elldlars (agncultuiists), 
S9t375, Idaiyars (shepherds), 11,167, Kamm 61 ars (artisans), 14,010, 
Kannakan (writers and accountants), 3450, Kaikalars (weavers), 11,134 , 
Vannians (labourers), 33,176, Kus^vans (potters), 854, Satdnfs (mixed 
castes), 6397 , bhembadavans (fishermen), 10,373 1 Shinins (toddy- 
drawers), 9102, Ambattans (barbers^ 35 ><>f Vannins (washermen), 
2556, Panahs (outcastes), 54,706, and * others not stated,’ >5>097 
Although the number of Vellilars or agncultunsts is high, there is 
practically no agricultural work earned on m Madras city The high 
proportion of Vellilars therefore illustrates the extent to which castes 
are departing from their hereditary occupations. The number of male 
adult persons actually employed m cultivation is returned at under 
10,000 

With reference to occupation, the Census distributes the adult male 
population into the following six mam groups — (i) Professional class, 
including State officials of every kind and members of the learned 
professions, 17,424, (a) domestic servants, inn and lodgmg keepers, 

> {3) commercial class, including bankers, merchants, earners, 
etc, 18,488, (4) agricultural class, mcludmg shepherds, 7397, (5) 
industrial class, including all manufacturers and artisans, 36,870 , and 
(6) indefinite and non-productive class, comprising male cbildren, 
general labourers, and persons of unspecified occupation, 170,670 

In 1881, the number of persons of unsound mind in Madras city was 
496 , of blind, 901 , of deaf and dumb, 132 , and of lepers, 435 

Revenue — ^The quit-rents of Madras town were onginaily collected by 
the Conteopolhes (a word derived from * Kannakan,' the wnter and 
aoxmntant class), and paid directly to the general treasury Later, 
when dues were charged on betel, tobacco, and other commodities 
at the chauhs in the * Bound Hedge,' an officer, called the 'Land 
Customer,' was appointed to superintend collection of these dues, as 
well as of the quit-rents, spirit revenue, and numerous other chaiges, 
known by the generic name of mutarfo In 1798, the ‘home farms' 
(certain villages of the /dgir) were added to the charge of this officer, 
who shmtly afterwards was design^ed Collector of Madras. In i860, 
the public revenue of Madras citf (excepting sea customs) was trans- 
ferred to Chengalpat (then called ^dras) Distnct This arrangement 
has, since 1870^ been altered, and all the Government revenue^ 
including sea customs, withm municipal limits are now entrusted to 
the Collector of Madras. 

Mvniapal —The earliest measure of municipal gov^ment cmisisted^ 
of the appointment of watchmen and the imposition of a scavengiq^ 
cess, in 1678 At vanous penods, small cesses on trades and cedb* 
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tsa^Sssa to have been levied for town purposes, but vbether 9t 

SMy time the quit-rents were directly devoted to similar objects u not 
deac. The ‘ Contcop^K^ Fund ' was assigned in 1735 for the mamten- 
BBoe of bridges and roads, and a little later this was augmented by the 
profits on public lotteries. From 168S the Mayor and Corporation had 
control of municipal work and funds. In r793< an Act allowing the 
imposition of mumcipal taxes was pisbed , and m 1798, a Committee 
was appointed for the better administration of the town Rules for 
markets and public conveyances, and a provision tanlT, were drawn up 
by this body, and at the same time a portion of the excise revenue was 
devoted to municipal purposes. 

No trace of fiuthet Tnnn«*Jpal legislation foe the town, of Madras 
is to be found till 1841 , but since that date there have been numerous 
enactments on the subject. Momapal Acts were passed tn 1856 
(when the functionaries administering tlie funds were first styled 
Mtimapal Commissioners), 1865, 1867, 1871, 187S, and 1884. In 1867, 
the pnnaple of representation was first asserted , but the appointment of 
the four Commissioners who were to represent each of the cit/s eight 
divisions was made by Government In 1878, it was laid down that 
3a commissioners should be appointed for the whole cit>, of whom 
16 were to be chosen by the ratepayers, and 16 by the Government 
The Commission now consists (1884) of a paid President (with other 
ofiicers), and 3a honorary Commissioners, three-fourths elected and 
one-fourth nominated by the Governor m Counal There are two 
vice-presidents, one m charge of pul^ic works, and the other of con- 
servancy and sanitation. A special sanitary officer may be appointed 
by Goverament when any epidemic cw unusual mortality prevads. The 
F^sident is appointed by Government and paid from municipal funds 

The muxuapal revenue of Madras mty is denved from the follow- 
ing sources — (i) Tax on carriages, carts, and animal^ about ;^70oo , 
(a) tax on arts, professions, trades, etc , ^£5000 , (3) licence fees, ;^9oo , 
(4) rents, ^375®, (S) tolls, ^£4200, (6) liquor licences, ^^1350, (7) 
house and land rate, not exceeding 10 per cent of the average 
annual gross rental, ;^34>5o<»» (8) water tax, ;^^i3,4oo, (9) hghtmg- 
tax^ ;^43oo, (zo) miscellaneous receipts, ^8700 The tax on 
carnages and animals vanes from 6d. half-yearly for asses to j£i 
half-yearly for four-wheeled vehicles drawn by two horses The cart- 
tax IS about 4S each cart or vehicle without springs half-yearly 
The tax on licensed premises vanes from ;£s, 4s to los. yearly 
The miscellaneous receipts mclude revenue from a water-tax on 
houses, buildings, and lands not exceedmg 4 per cent of their gross 
annual rent , a bghtmg-tax not exceeding a per cent on such rents , 
and hidb upon vehicles and animab entering municipal hnuts, varymg 
from |d. to IS. The total znuniapal mcome of Madras aty m 
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was ;^85,404, of which ^^741X50 was denved from taxation. Average 
incidence of taxation, 3s. 7|d per head 
In 1882, a loan of ;£35iOoo raised the municipabty for 
the purpose of commenang the drainage works of Black Town, and 
completing the extension of a proper water-supply throughout the city 
A complete system of water-supply has not yet been earned out , and a 
new scheme for increasing the discharge from the head-waters at the 
Red Hills, and its thorough infiltration, is under the consideration of 
the Madras Government The drainage works of Black Town have 
now (1884) been brought into operation over a la^e area, and are being 
pushed rapidly towards completion The cost of conservancy in 
Madras m 1882-83 was ^24,669 , the conservancy establishment con- 
sisting of 1219 coolies, 621 carts, and 5 canal barges. The cost of 
lighting the town was in the same year ;^2998 , the number of lamps, 
2643 The expenditure is in the following proportions — Establishment, 
;^io,4oo, sanitauon, ;^26,soo , roads, ;^io,4oo, lightmg, ;^36oo, 
water-supply, ^^2500, medical, ;^39oo, education, ^^1500, interest 
on debt and sinking fund, etc, ^13,300, and miscellaneous, ;^xo, 500. 

Notwithstanding its narrow m&ins, the Muniapal Commission has 
given the city a pure water-supply at a cost of about ;^i54,5oo To 
effect this work, two reservoirs of native construction were enlarged, 
so as to contain loa millions of cubic yards , and their supply was 
improved by constructing an anicut or weir across the Cortelliar nver, 
wt^ a supply channel to the upper part of the two reservoirs, and a 
connecting channel between them The upper reservoir 15 called the 
Cbolivaram tank Its area is 1543 acres, and the depth of water 
at the lowest sluice is 20 feet The other reservoir is the Red Hills 
tank, with an area of 4869 acres, and a maximum depth of 21 feet 
The water is conve)ed to Madras in an open high-level channel, 7 miles 
long, with strainers at both ends This channel tennmatei» with a 
masonry shaft, from which the water 15 delivered at a level of 29^ feet 
above mean sea-level into a distnbutmg s>'stem of cast-iron pipes. 
The pressure is sufficient to raise the water 8 or zo feet above ground 
level in all parts of the town. The annual consumption is about 
5,000,000 cubic yards In addition to supplying the city of Madras 
With water, the Red Hills tank is largely drawn upon for irrigation , 
revenue to Government from this source m 1882-83, .1^4^ 1884, 

the waters of the Red Hills tank rose and burst their barriers. Several 
persons were drowned, and a water famine threatened the a^. 
Madras requires, among many wants, the complete re-sanitation of the 
nver Cooum. In 1882, 25 per cent of the municipal expenditure was 
devoted to conservancy, but even this proportion is insufficient 
Pori Tradt^ Notwithstanding its exposed situation, Madras ran ks 
third among the ports in India, in respect of the number and tonn^ 
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of vessd* caHu^ and the value of its imports and exports The 
average annoal value the total external trade of Madras port^ 
exidustve of Government stores and Government treasure^ for the five 
years ending 1883-84, was— imports, ;^4t75*»78* » exports, ^£4,180,549 , 
total, ;f8,939,33r In 1883-84, the total external trade was— imports, 
;€s»39o* 743, exports, ^4,764,711. total, 155,453 The average 
aimiifJ numl^ of ships which entered and cleared Madras port for the 
five years ending 1883-84 was 1391, of 1,302,469 tons, of which 717 
were steamers, of 1,122,151 tons In 1883-84, the number of ships 
which entered and deared Madnu port was 1241, of 1,442,813 tons, of 
which 756 ifttt steamers, of 1,304,824 tons During the famine year 
(1876-77), the number of vessels which entered and cleared was 1685, 
of 697,135 tons. 

'fhe port trades with every part of the world, exporting coflee, cotton, 
gram, hides, indigo, oil-seeds, dye-stufls, sugar, and horns , and import- 
ing piece-goods, iron and other metals, and all kinds of European 
manufactures. It is regulated by legislative enactment, and adminis- 
tered by a Master Attendant, with a deputy and two assistants 

Passengers and caigo were formeriy landed or embarked by the 
indigenous masii/a boats, built of mango wood, caulked with straw, and 
sewn tc^ether with cocoa*nut fibre The incoming vessel anchored m 
the roads about a mile or half a mile from the shore the masala boat 
pulled almigside, received her freight of passengers or goods, and 
was beached through the surf Not seldom the boat was split on 
reachmg the beach When the sea is running high, the rise and fall of 
the masAla boat at the ship’s side is as much as 25 feet, so that dia- 
embarking is generally difficult and sometimes dangerous ladies 
used to be firmly secured m chairs, and thus gradually lowered into the 
masUla from the ship’s yard-arm In 1859, howe^er, landing was 
rendered less precaxious by the erection of an iron pier, which was finished 
m 1862, opposite the custom house and jutting out 300 yards into the 
sea The pier is 40 feet broad and 20 feet above sea-level , has stairs 
down to the water, rails, cranes for haulage, and other appliances. 
The cost of building the pier was ^110,000 , and although but a poor 
substitute fm a harbour, it was foimd very useful dunng the famm e of 
1877-78, as many as 12,000 hags o( nee having been landed there m 
a siQgte <hiy It has been twice breached by vessels dnAing throi^h 
it^ and repmred at a cost of ^£40,000 At present, the landing and 
sMppiag of goods is eflected partly by lighters to the pier-head, and 
partly by the old masUla boats. There are 60 of the formes and xoo 
of die latter on the register 

There are special local difficulties m the way of makipg an artificud 
haiboiir The town of Madias itself lies low, from mean sea-level to 
24 feet above it The shore » sandy, and stretches almost in a stiai^ 
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line for some mites, so diat no creek affords the outhne of a harbour 
An enclosed harbour, which had been commenced m 1876, was jnacti- 
catly completed in September i88z, and opened to the shipping. The 
whole of the rubble base of the harbour works was completed, the nwth 
pier was brought to its full length, the south pier nearly finished, and 
the open space between the two pier-heads had been brought to the 
exact width for the harbour entrance, 550 feet Nearly one million 
(930,758) tons of stone had been deposited for surf banks and rubble 
bases j the length of breakwater was 7836 feet, and the number of 
concrete blocks laid, 13,309 The cyclone of 12th November i88z, 
however, did serious damage to the works. Half a mile of breakwater 
was breached, the two top courses of concrete were thrown over into 
the harbour, and the rubble base was lowered and spread out The re 
construction of the harbour is now (1884) under consideration The 
harbour, when completed, will be an almost enclosed basin formed by 
running out two solid piers from the shore 500 yards north and south of 
the iron pier, to a length of 1 300 yanls from the shore, into fathoms 
water At that point they turn or bend inwards to form an enclosure, 
with an entrance in the centre 550 f^t wide These piers will enclose 
a space zooo )ards long and 830 yards broad, with a maximum depdi 
of 7 fathoms of wrater The area which will be thus available is 
calculated to afford shelter to 13 ships of vanous sues, ranging from 
700 to 4000 tons. The harbour having now again sufficiently advanced 
to be of considerable value to the trade of the port, it has been thought 
necessary that ad interim arrangements should be made for the levy 
of dues, in consideration of the advantages and facilities afforded. 
Accordingly, harbour dues have been levied since April 1884 under the 
Madras Act vi of 1882 The lighthouse, a Done column of granite 
135 feet high, contains a first-class white flashing catadioptnc light It 
was erected at a cost of ;£75oo in 1844, and is visible frmn a ship’s 
dedc 15 miles at sea 

The roadstead of Madras, like the whole line of the western coast, is 
liable to be swept by hurricanes of irresistible fur>, which occur at 
irregular intervals of years, generally at the beginning of the monsoons 
m May and October The first recorded cyclone was in October 
1 746, a few weeks after the fort had surrendered to La Bourdonnais A 
French fleet with its pnzes then lay at anchm' in the roads. Five large 
ships foundered, with I 300 men <m board, the Mermaid and Adviee^ 
pnzes, also went down , and scarcely a single vessel escaped with its 
maste standing Yet the cyclone was not fdt at Pondichem on the same 
coas^ about 100 miles away Other hurricanes causing senous loss of life 
happened m 1783, in 1807, and in 1811 In the last the fngate.^2cer 
was lost, and 90 country boats went down at their anchorage PediajM 
the most destructive of these storms occurred m May 1872. On this 
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occftSKm the restored wind pressure reached a maximum of 53 lbs. to 
the square foot The shipping m the roads did not recreive sufiicient 
sranung to allow them to dip their cables and put to sea. In the space 
of a few hours, 9 English vessels, widi an a^regate tonns^e of 6700 
tims, and so native craft, were (^ven ashore Fortunately, day broke 
when the calamity was at its height , and the rocket apparatus, skilfully 
used, saved the lives of all except 19 men In May 1S74, another 
cyclone broke on the Madras coast, but the ships were warned in tune 
to put to sea and gain an ofling The most recent of these periodical 
humcanes were in hlay 1S77, and November s88i The last, as 
already stated, did senous injury to the new harbour A carefully 
prepared code for the guidan^ of all concerned on the occurrence of 
a hurricane has been sanctioned by Government 

Jndustrut — The trade of the town does not depend on any special 
local manu&ctures or produce. Such mdustnes as once flourished — 
weaving for mstance — have decays and no others have grown up to 
replace them As elsewhere in ludta, spinning companies have recently 
been formed, but their effect on lo^ trade remains to be seen 
With the exception of banks, and enterprises connected with the 
preparation of produce for export, eg cotton -pressing and cofiee- 
deaning, jomt-stock undertakings have not prospered 

Zrrw SioAt^ Pruts of Produa — ^The number of buffaloes m Madras city 
in x88a--83 was 1S90, of bollodc^ of cows, 2390, of donkeys, 

364, of elephants, a, of goats, 780, of horses, 2330, of mules and 
pome^ 1886, of sheep aaio, and of pigs, 315 Numbci' of carts, 
3510 , of ploughs, 825 , and of boats, 191 In the same year nee sold 
at 4a 8d per auaiiai of 80 2a 4^ ja t kanJut, 

2 S. 6d., wheat, 58. 7 ^d , salt, 4s. 8d., sugar, 13a 4d , Unseed, 1 5a , jute, 
, cotton, , m 4 igo, In Madras ci^ m 1882-83, a plough 

bullock cost £2 , a sheep 4s 6d , and fish, per Ib , 6d. Skilled labour 
IS remunerated at the rate of 2s a day , and unskilled labour at 9d. a 
day The rate of hire for a draught bullock per diem is xs , of a horse, 
4a , of a mule or pony, 3s , of a boat by sea, £i , of a boat by canal, 
^ , and of a cart, 6d. 

Sporting — The neighbourhood c& Madras ci^ affords little attraction 
to the sporteman. Large game is not obtainable, and small game is 
scBXce. During the cold weather, snipe and teal are found, although m 
no great numbers, at Guduvanchen, a village 22 miles awa) It is an 
open but hilly country, with a travellers’ bungalow on the high load 
l^ing to Chengalpat. Bird Island, reached by way of the Buckingham 
Canal, has a reputation for feathered game, and the Nagan Hills, 57 
nules N W of Madras, are a resort of those m search of larger game 
'Hie Madras sportsman, however, geo erally makes his way to the NUgtns. 

Cornmutacaitons ^As the capital of ^uthem India, Madras u the 
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centre on which all the great military roads converge From the three 
principal of these (No I running west, Na VI north to Calcatta, No 
VIII south to Cape Comorin) branch all the Great Trunk roads, 
which, with their massive bridges and smooth hard wheel-ways, are 
among the greatest monuments of English rule Madras is also the 
terminal station of two lines of railway, the Madras line and the Madras 
and Tuticonn section of the South Indian Railway The Madras 
Railway, striking across the peninsula, links Madias with the west coast 
at two points nearly 600 miles apart — Bombay and Beypur — and, by 
branches, with Haidar^bid, Bangdore, and the foot of the Nflgiri hills 
A projected branch of the Madras Railway will tap the Ceded Distncts. 
'rhe South India Railway also starts from Madras, and brings the capital 
a>ithm easy access of all the southern Distncts The original terminus 
of the Madras Railway at Royapuram, a northern suburb of the 
was opened for traffic in 1856 It has been used for offices and stores 
since the present central staUon was opened m 1873 The South Indian 
Railway from Madras to Tuticonn was opened for traffic on the 1st 
September 1876, and completed diroughout on the ist July 1879. 
The terminal station of this line at Madras is Egmore , although the 
line onginally laid as far as the beach, to facihtate harbour works 
operations, is also utilized for passenger and goods traffic The telephone 
has been recently introduced into the general system of pubhc com- 
munication m Madras The city postal system 1$ well arranged, 
number of pillar boxes, 47 , daily deliveries, 3 We^ly communication 
with Europe is maintained by P and O steamers and the vessels of 
other lines 

The Buckingham Canal, which passes through an outlying part of the 
city, connects South Arcot District with Nellore and the Kistna (Knsbna) 
and Godivan system of canal navigation. Its total length is about 253 
miles. This long delayed project was undertaken as a famme work, 
to connect the Ady^r and the Cooum 

Eduatfwn, tie — According to the Census of 1871, over 18 per cent, 
and according to that of 1881 over 24 per cent of the populatioa of 
Madras city could read and wnt^ or were under instructioa In z88i, 
97,796 persons were returned as educated or under instruction. The 
proportion of educated females in 1881 was 7 48 per cent 

Connected with the Education Department, there were m 1882-83 
within the city, 5 arts colleges, with 785 pupils , 3 collies for profes- 
sional training, with 2x7 pupils, 14 English high schools, with. 1263 
pnpils, 55 English teaching middle schools, with 3461 pupils, and 
3 vernacular middle schools, with 8 pupils, 154 English teaching 
primary schools, with 9627 pupils, and 106 vernacular pzunaiy 
schools, with 3510 pupils There were, besides, 54 hi|^ schools 
for girls, and 91 primary schools for girls, the former contained 46a 
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the latter 6313 pupils. Four normal schools had in the 

smae year 134 pupils * Special' schools auisbered 6, with 445 piqnls 

T(^ uKtitutions, 495, total pupQs, 26,234 The medical coll^ 
had ao8 pupils m 1882-83, of whom 8 were females In the same 
year the number of engineering students was 70 The special instttu- 
tions include a School of Arts (wirfi xo6 pupils in 1882-83) j an 
Industrial School (40 pupils), and a school for Ordnance artificers 
(70 pupils) 

In 1875-76, the total number <A. books published at Madras city was 
781, of whi^ 140 were original works, and 125 were m English In 
1882-83 number of books registered was 7 it, of which 153 

were ongmal works, and 97 were in English Besides other penodicals, 
9 English and 17 Native newspapers are published In 1884, the 
number of English pnnting presses was 36, and of Native presses, 66 

Madras city has 3 bishops (1 English and 2 Roman Catholic), 15 
Anglican churches, including the Cathedral , 2 Roman Catholic cathe- 
drals, and 1 3 churches , 3 Scotch chumhes and 8 dissenting chapels, 
besides numerous meeting-houses and mission school-rooms used for 
prayer There are also 10 Christian cemeteries. The first English 
church, St Maiy’s, in the fort, finished in 1 680, has already been referred 
to The Cathedral has a fine organ, a good choir, and a peal of bells. 
There are many missionary soaeties, mcludmg the London, the Church, 
Wesleyan, Lutheran, American, 2 Scotch, and a Baptist Mission, Bible, 
Gospel, Chnstian Knowledge, and other Book Societies 
Judtaai — In old Madras, all criminal and civil disputes were finally 
referable to the Counal , but from the commencement of its history, 
the 'Justices of the Cboultiy,’ an unpaid Commission, consisting partly 

natives, had jurisdiction in larcenies, minor misdemeanours, and petty 
civil causes. They also controlled the police Mem serious cases were 
reserved for the deasion of the Chief and Council In 1688, the 
Mayor’s Court was created with jurisdiction m civil and cnmtnal cases. 
It held sessions for cases remitted by the Justices, and appeals lay to 
the Admu^ty Court, created in 1C84 In 1726, the powers of the 
Mayor’s Court were extended by Royal Charter, a Small Cause Court 
was created, and for a few years was presided over by the SheniT In 
1798, the Mayor’s Sessions were replaced by a Recorder, and in i8oz 
by ^Supreme Court In the following year, the Sadr ^aujdAri 
Court was established by Regulation as the chief court for all 
b^Ftmd the limits of the original jurisdiction of the Supreme Court 
In 1862, the Supreme and Sadr Courts were merged in the new 
Court, created by Royal Charter, which possesses appellate 
junsditfioii, and also original jurisdiction, both civil and criminal, 
throughout the Presidency A final appeal m important civil cases 
lies to the Judicial Committee of the Pnvy Council in London. The 
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Small Cause Couit» and the Presidency magistrates, are the ordinary 
local courts of first instance for civil cases (except those sufiiaently 
important to go before the High Court) and for all criminal business. 

D)lut — When the whole territory lay within the ‘ Bound Hedge,’ the 
peace of the aty was confided, after the fashion of the villages of the 
country, to hereditary watchmen paid by grants of land, thereafter 
pertaining to the office. Pedda. Niyalc, the first of these ialidns^ has 
given his name to a large quarter of the town, built on his indm lands. 
In 1640, he had to find ao peons for police work, m 1659, the 
number was raised to 50 In 1686, the Nayak or * Madras Fdle^r,’ as 
he IS styled in old papem, received a kaul^ or grant, conferring increased 
emoluments, including the right to tithes upon the produce of certain 
trades, and a watch tax on houses, called the ‘ revenues from the sea* 
gate, choultry, and m consideration whereof he had to furnish 

an increased force, as well as to provide escorts for officials, and to 
execute the processes of the justices Except for a mention of the 
Ndyak riding at the head of hts peons at the ceremony of installing 
the Mayor m 1737, the history of the city police for 100 years is not 
traceable In 1 798, when a committee assembled to devise measures 
of municipal reform, Mr Tolton sat, tx ojuto» as secretaiy to the police 
committee. It is therefore probable that the pdltgdr had been for 
some time under administrative control His office was abolished in 
t8o6, and a regular town police, which, however, retained most of 
the methods and persons of the old system, was formed This has 
since given place to a remodelled fome on the same lines as the pro- 
vincial constabularj' The police force in 1882-83 consisted of a 
commissioner, a deputy, an assistant commissioner, and 980 subordinate 
officers and constables, including 8 mounted and 141 marine police 
Total cost of establishment in 1882-83, ;^24,486 

JnsMuhom — Besides those already mentioned, the following insti- 
tutions deserve notice —The Observatory, the Museum, the Literary 
Society's Libraiy, the Fnend-in-Need Society, the Mon^;ar Choultry, 
and the hospitals The Observatory, from whose mendian all India 
takes Its time, was established in 1792, Mr Goldingharo being the first 
astronomer It originated m a small private observatory started m 
1787 by Mr W Petrie, a saentitic member of Council It now 
contains a fine collection of instruments including a large new 
equatorial, and a very efficient transit circle Besides the regular 
tnendional observations the attention to casual phenomens and the 
maintenance of a meteorological register, this Observatory has con- 
ducted much special work of permanent value m astronomical annals. 
The Meteorological Department, m connection with the Observatory, 
VM established m 1867 In 2874, the Department was brought under 
the Meteorological Deputment the Government of India, 
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Amoi^ the Madias public libranes, the Literaiy Sociefy and auxiliary 
baaXKih die Kcyal Asiatic Society possesses a library of over 17,000 
vc^nnes. In 1851, the Soaety presented its collection of geological 
^peciOQens to Govemmeot This formed the nucleus ^ what is now 
hnown as the Government Central Museum The natural history 
section, embraces an extensive collection of birds, reptiles, fish, shells, 
and insects, besides a large herbanum and numerous mineralogical 
and geological specimens There is a very interesting collection of 
gold, silver, and copper coins , aith numerous specimens illustrating the 
natural resources and manufactures of British India, and the manners, 
customs, and antiquities of the country Attached to the museum is 
a reading room and genera! library, and also a scientific library devoted 
to natural history Altogether, there are upwards of 7000 \olumes, 
besides a very extensive collection of patent office publications 

The Fnend-m Need Society of Madras, supported b> voluntar) 
subscription, supplemented by a Government grant, discharges, for 
destitute Europeans and Eurasians, die functions of a poor-rate It 
w*as founded in 1807, and has ever since been a useful and well-supported 
institution, finding work for those able to do it, and gratuitous relief for 
the old and infirm 

The Monegar Choultry 1$ one of the oldest and most excellent of 
the charitable institutions of Madras Founded in x8o8, the Choultry 
has been maintained by private subscription and Government grants in a 
state of great efiicienc) It affords, without reference to caste, shelter, 
food, and clothing to the native poor and infirm, and contains many 
wards, named after their founders. It has at present accommodaticxi 
for 250 inmates, and beds for iit m its infirmary, besides affording 
out-door rehef in to, 000 cases annually 

A small lymg-in hospital was added to the Monegar Choultry in 
1879, containing tao wards for eight beds each This hospital gives 
rdief on an average to 450 women annually, of which number 150 are 
women of caste During the famine of 2876-77, the Chonltry and 
hoqntal afforded great help to Government by accommodating and 
otherwise providing for Uie famine-stricken population mho resorted to 
Madras aty for relief 

The Gffleral Hospital has wa^s containing 240 beds, exclusive 
of 80 beds m the annexes for contagious cases, and possess all the 
apidiances and accommodation of a first<lass hospital Its staff consists 
^ a idiyacian and 2 surgeons (one of whom 1$ resident), 5 medical 
snboidniates, a matron, 13 nuise^ and about 40 attendants Private 
rooms are provided for invalids who can afibrd to pay A lying-m 
hospital, a hospital for women and duldren, a special asylum for 
foundling and stray idiildren, and several dispensaries, sujjplement the 
usefulness of the larger institution 
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Tlie Said^pet Agricultural School, onginally established as a Model 
Farm by Government m 1870 with a view to stimulate improvements 
m agnculture and farming throi^hout the Presidency, is situated on 
the road leading to St Thomas* Mount, near the Mannalong Bridge 
and on the northern side of the Adydr The agncultural school is 
supplied with workshops, veterinary hospital, reading-room, library, and 
an agncultural museum 

Climate^ etc — Madras is not ordmanly an unhealthy town, either for 
natives or Europeans Its sea-breeze and dry soil appear to fully com- 
pensate for the lowness of the site In the words of Dr Cornish, the 
Sanitary Commissioner, its climate is, on the nhole, favourable to the 
health of the native mhabitants The temperature is high all the year 
round, but there are fewer sudden alternations of heat and cold than 
m most places in India The mean temperature in the shade ranges 
between 74* and 87* F , the extremes being 67* in January and 93” m 
June. The death-rate averages 40 x>eT thousand per annum In 1883 
It was 63, but m nine years out of ten it ranges between 30 and 44 per 
thousand In 1884 it was 39 |mt thousand Ihe mortality usually 
increases during the cold and lamy seasons, and is at its minimum during 
the dry hot months of April, May, and June The registered birth rate 
(1884) IS about 40 per mtUe The population is liable to periodical 
visitations of cholera and small pox. The deaths from small-pox m 1884 
were 1957, of whom 831 were infants under a year old Elephantmsis 
and leprosy are endemic diseases on the coast , the former is generally 
seen m the form known as ^Cochm’ or 'elephant leg’ Ihe land 
rises slightl> as the distance from the sea increases, but in no part of 
the municipal limits is the eleAation more than 24 feet above the sea, 
while in many thickly populated neighbourhoods, the levels are so low 
as to offer senous obstacles to drainage The rainfall of Madras vanes 
considerably In 1878, the rainfall was 28 inches, in 1879, 54 inches, 
and in 1881, 49 mches The average annual rainfall over the town 
area, from observations taken over a period of 70 years, is 48 69 inches 
The greatest fall is in October and Kovember, when the ramfall vanes 
from 10 to 13 inches each month The chief outlets for the discharge 
of excessive rainfall are the Cooum nver, the main dram of Black 
Town, and two minor channels between the Cooum apd Saint Thomd. 
The heaviest rainfall usually occurs dunng the north-east monsoon, as 
much as 1 8 inches having been known to fall within twenty-four hours. 
Hie neighbouring countrv is liable to prolonged periods of drought, as 
well as to heavy floods. The number of persons vaccinated in Madras 
ci^ m 1884 was ^940, at a cost to the municipality of about 6|d. 
per case. 

Kadunb (Mad'Aurd) ~Bntish District m the south of the Madras 
Presidency, lying between 9* 4' and lo* 44 ' s lat , and between 77* 14’ 
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and "79' AO* kmd* Area, 8401 sqaB» miles. Pcj^lation, ftoctxding 
totlie Ccraosof 1881, 3,168,680 persons la point ^size it ranks fifthy 
and in pomt of population third, among the Districts of the President 
Vl is divided into six Government idiuks, and it also contains the two 
grett Mot^nddriSf or estates, of Ramnid and Sivagangi, which cover an 
area of 3665 square miles. Maduia is bounded on the north by the 
Distncts of Coimbatore, Tnchintqicrfi, and 1 anjore , on the east and 
soadi-east by the waters Palk Strait and the Gulf of Manar , on 
die south and south west by Tinnevelli District , and on the west 
1 ^ the State of Travancore. The administrative head quarters are at 
Madura Town 

PhysiaU Aspeds — Broadly speaking, Madura Distnct consists of a 
section of the plain stretching from the mountam» east to the sea, coin- 
ciding with the drainage basin of the Vaigai nver Along its south- 
western border the Distnct abuts on the range of the Western Gh6ts, 
here known as the Travancore Hills, which separates south west 
Madura from the native State of Iravancore 1 he boundary line then 
crosses the eastern end of the highland plateau, w hich, lying south of the 
Palgfadt gap, comprises the continuation of the Western Chits and 
Agamalla HUI1 {Malabar and Cochin) and the \namalai (Coimbatore) 
and Paln^ ranges The latter is mcluded within the Distnct of Madura 
Tnchmopoli and Tinnevelli Distncts form the northern and southern 
boundanes. Falk Straits on the north, and the Gulf of Manir on 
the south of the Rameswaram Reef or Adam’s Bridge, separate the 
island of Ceylon from the mainland 

Madura l^stnct is chiefly a plain, sloping gradually to the south east, 
as mdicated by the channel of the Vaigai river This plain, however, 
IS broken in the west by the outlying spurs of the Ghits, and by a few 
Isdated hills and masses of rock scattered over the country The most 
tmportant ^pui of die Ghits is that known to Europeans as the Palm 
Hills^ but called by the natives, Variha or *Fig Mountains.’ The 
Pahus i»oject east north east acit^ the Distnct for a total distance of 
about 54 miles Their highest peaks attain an elevation of more than 
8eoo feet above sea level , and they enclose a plateau about xoo square 
mileB in area, with an average height of 7000 feet On this plateau, a 
samtanum for Europeans has recently been established at Kodaikinal, 
aad the business of coffee planting is rapidly extending Farther east, 
a confused group of hills, known as the Sirumalais, the Karunthamalam, 
the Nattam and the Alagar Hills, dusters round the village of Nattam. 
Their loftiest peak reaches an elevation of nearly 4400 feet A sam- 
taiittm was planted on these hills also, m early times, but it has been 
abandoned on account of the malignant fever which infects the entire 
group. Among nolated rocks may be mentioned the precipitous fortrem 
of Dindigaly and the Anemalai or ’ Elephant Rock,’ the Posumalai or 
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*Cow Hilly* <nd the sacred Scandamalai— alt three In the immediate 
naghbooriiood of BCadura town 

The principal nver is the VAicaiy which flows in a south-eastern 
direction from the hills to the sea, passing by the town of Madura, 
and dividing the Bistnct into two ^rnost equal portions. Its chief 
tributaries are the Suruli, Varihanadiy and Vattilla-gundu The Gundu 
and VarshaUi are the only other nvers worthy of mmition AU these 
streams (the Va^^l included) are rather drainage channels than per- 
manent nvers. In seasons of flood, when swollen by rams on the bills, 
they come down m impetuous torrents, filling their sandy beds from 
bank to bank But for the rest o£ the 3 ear they dwindle into trickling 
streams, whose water is intercepted by frequent dams fOT irrigation 
before it reaches the sea. 

The total area covered by hills and forests m Madura District is 
1098 square miles, of which 306 5 square miles have been constituted 
Government forest reserves The cultivated plain is bare of trees, 
omept where a newly planted avenue marks the line of a mam road. 
Groves of palmyra and cocoa nut palms flounsh along the sea-coast and 
the banks of the nvers The summits of the hills are generally clothed 
with long grass, but valuable timber is found on the slopes of the Palni 
Hills, and in the Cumbum valley Under the present ^stem of 
forest conservancy, indiscriminate felling has been stopped, and forest 
trees grow in all the reserves As many as 103 different kinds of ferns 
have been enumerated m different parts of the Distnct , and among 
the wild products of the Palms are gall-nuts, cardamoms, cmnamon, 
and pepper 

The i^d animals of Madura are almost confined to the western bills, 
where the tiger, leopard, bear, elephant, bison, ibex, sdmbhar deer, and 
packs of wild dogs are still to be found The tiger has been nearly 
extermmated m recent years. Those occasionally seen are supposed to 
have wandered across the Travancore frontier The pdlegdr dogs are a 
fine breed, very scarce, and diflkuit to obtain by purchase Most of the 
other domestic animals oxen, buffaloes, pomes, and sheep — are 
undersized and miserable creatures. The unprovement of their breed 
IS now receiving attention. 

Hie predominant geological formation is giamte, which is supposed 
to everywhere underlie the surface soil, and which crops up to the Painf 
Hills in the form of gneiss, quartz, and felspar Syemte oixurs m laige 
boulders A gravelly bed of latente runs across the Distnct, and is 
quarried few building purposes Sandstone is said to extend along 
the whole length of the sea-coast Mineral products include salqie^ 
and salt (which effloresce from the clay soils), lime, chalk, and graphite. 
Iron in various forms is found in all parts of the Distnct It la 
worked, though not very profitably, by the rude native processes in 
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Dindigal in some other places Gold is washed in some of the 
streams that flow down from the Palm Hills Among precious stones 
are found several kinds of opal chalcedonv, jasper, garnet, and rock 
crystal 

Mistory — Madura boasts a more ancient and continuous history than 
perhaps any other District of the Madras Presidency Here was the 
capitad of the Pdndjan monarch} , commemorated b> Greek geographers, 
which held its own from the earliest da}s until overthrown by the 
Muhammadan invader Here, in later divs, was the kingdom of the 
Xd}aks, which extended its swa} overall the surrounding Districts, and 
culminated in the glonous reign of Tirumala (16^3-59) same 

period saw the successful enterpmse of the Jesuit missionaries, under 
their great leaders Robert de Is obihs and John de Britto Subsequent!}, 
when the native d}nasties of Southern India were (aUing to pieces on the 
dissolution of the Mughal Empire, Madura became the scene of continual 
warfare between the Muhammadans and the Mardtbas, until it passed to 
the British m 1801 

The actual truth regarding the Pwidyan period is obscured b} the 
mists of sacred legends, but the existence of such a period is attested by 
a multiplicit) of authonues Ibe author of the Pertplus describes the 
whole Malabar coast as under *K.mg Pandion ' The Greek geographer 
Ptolemv , w nting a centorv and a half after Christ, places ' Pandion ' on 
the eastern side of Cape Comonn Several rock hewn inscriptions 
and copper plate grants are still in existence to prove the names and 
attributes of some of the Pand)an kings Local tradition is preserved 
in the Madkura Sthala Purana, a Sanskrit chronic’e to w hicb Professor 
Wilson assigned a probable antiquity of 800 >ear5 This curious 
document contains a considerable amount of information concerning 
the primitive doctrines of the Sivaite sect, and unque&tionablv embalms 
a few historical facts Ihe inductions of modern cnticisn seem to 
show that the Fandias were established in Madura as early as the 
5th century before our era, and that their empire lasted until the end 
of the iith century a d The last oS the line, named bundara Pand}a 
m the Purdna, but known in Tamil legend as Kun Pand}a, is 
said to have extermmated the Jains and conquered the neighbouring 
kingdom of Chola, but Sundara was m his turn overthrown by an 
invader from the north, who is plausibly conjectured to have been a 
Muhammadan About 1324 a Musalman army occupied Madura under 
the command Mdlik Naib Kifur 
Madura Distnct became a provmce of the great Hindu empire of 
Vijayanagar Its history is confused and unimportant until the middle 
of the 16th century, when Viswandth, die founder of the Niyak dynasty, 
was sent from Vijayanagar as ruler to Madura, accompanied by a 
iamous general, Axya Kayak Muthah Viswan^th was not only the 
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head of a line of prosperous Icings, but also the originator of a sort of 
feudal system which gave all the local chieftains a place of honour and 
responsibility under the central autbonty The city of Madura had 72 
bastions, and each of these bastions was placed in charge of a parti> 
cular chief, to whom a s^^cial tract of country was assigned on condition 
of rnibtary service Such was the ongin of the ^ipdlegdrs or pdlatya- 
kdrans of Madura, some of whom have maintained their possessions to 
the present day Viswandth ruled at Madura from 1559 to 1563, and 
so consolidated his conquests that the> passed peacefull} to a long 
senes of his descendints The greatest of the line was Tmunala (1623- 
X659), whose magnificence and militar}' exj>loits are recorded m the 
contemporary letters of the Jesuit missionaries He adorned Madura 
with many public buildings, which stilt exist in tolerable preservation 
and extended his empire over the adjoining Districts of Tinnevelli, 
Travancore, Coimbatore, Salem and Inchinopoli His gross revenue 
IS estimated to have amounted to more than one million sterling, the 
greater part of which was derived from the crown lands Emboldened 
bj his prosperity, he threw off the nominal allegiance which his 
ancestors had alwaj s paid to the paramount R^jas of V ijaj anagar, a step 
which brought him into collision with the more powerful, although more 
distant, Musalman Sultan of Btjapur Ihe Muhammadans, after the 
lapse of many centuries again invaded Madura, and compelled 1 irumala 
to pay them tribute Ihe last dajs of the old king were gratibed by 
a successful invasion of Mj sore , but hj» polic) of fomenting disunion 
among the Hindu Rdjds was one of the chief causeswhich sub<^equentl) 
led to the predommince of the Musalmdns throughout Southern 
India 

After tile death of Tiniroala, the kingdom of Madura fell to pieces 
Tanjore was overrun by the Marathas under Ekojl, a brother of Sivaji 
the Great, Mjsore was consolidated by the ambitious policy of the 
Hindu IVadejars, and afterwards by the usurper Haidar Ah, while 
Muhammadan influence steadily advanced southwards in the name of 
the Nawdbs of the Karndtik In 1740, Madura fell into the hands of 
Chanda Sahib, and the line of the Ndyaks was ftnally extmguished. 
During the next twenty years, the country became an easy prey to each 
successive band of invaders — Mardtha or Musalmdn In 1762, British 
officers took charge of the Distnct, in trust for Wallah Jah, the last 
independent Xawdb of the KamAhk, who Anally ceded his nghts of 
sovereigns to the East India Company in 1801 The /a/u/h of Din- 
DiGAL had been captured from Mysore, after many mihtary viassitudes, 
m 1790 

The two large sandtrdtzri estates of Kamn vd and Sivvganga have 
a subordinate history of their own The coast-hne of Rdmnad, forming 
the entire seaboard of the District, is the home of a race called 
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Mar&vars, «ho are supposed to be of aboriginal descent Their 
chief, known as the ^thupati, is the hereditary guardian of die 
temple of Rdtneswaram, an ofhce which he daims to have re^ 
ceived from the god Rima. It would seem that be alwajs owed 
allegiance to the Pandjan Rdjis, but the ascertained history of the 
family begins in 1605, when a monarch of the Kavak line appointed 
the Sethupati to be the first of his 7* pileg&rs So long as the N^yak 
dynasty endured, they had no more faithful defenders than the Mar^iurs 
of Rimnad 

Aimd the general anarchy which followed on the death of King 
fiTumala in 1659, the Sethupati succeeded in maintaining the in- 
tegrity of his ancestral dominions. But in the beginning of the i8th 
centuiy, a succession of famines desolated the country These 
were aggravated by internal dissensions, and m 1729, the kingdom of 
Ramnad was dismembered Ihree-fifths were left to the legitimate 
heir, while two-ffehs were ass^ned to a rebellious vassal, whose 
descendant now bears the title of Rajd of Sivaganga. In the early 
da3S of Rntish rule, both these zaminddns were centres of armed 
dtsafTeccion Thev were for a long time notorious for neglected 
administration and backward agnculture, forming a marked contrast 
to those portions of the District held under the ordinary ni)aht>art 
tenure The state of affairs of bivag&nga samindat t still remains un- 
satisfactory, owing to Its distracted condition The Ramnad estate has, 
under the management of the Court of Wards, improv ed satisfactorily 
in many ways and its young Rajd is receiving a European education 

Fopuiatun — \n enumeration, taken in 1850-5 1, returned the number 
of the people at 1,744,587 The general Census of 1871 disclosed a 
total population on an area corresponding to that of the present Dis- 
trict (8401 square miles) of *,*66,615 persons. The ne\t general 
Census of i88t returned a population of *,i 68,680, residing in 10 towns 
and 3961 villages and in 395,096 houses, number of occupied houses, 
56,324 The total area, taken at 8401 square miles, gave the follow- 
ing averages — Persons per square mile, *58 , villages per square mile, 
o 47 , average number of persons per village, 546 , occupied houses per 
square mile, 47 , persons per occupied house, 5 5 — the average for the 
Presidency 

Classified according to sex, there were 1,032,707 males and 
»»' 35»973 females, proportiOR of males, 476 per cent Classified 
according to age, there were — under 15 years, 416,893 boys and 
414*735 children, 831,628, or 383 per cent of the 

population afiove 15 years, males 615,716, and females 72 1,093 * total 
adults, 1,336,809, or 6t 6 per cent of the population not stated, 
males 98, females 145, toUl, 343 The religious division shows 
the foliownng results — Hindus, 1,942,820, or 8959 per cent , 
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Muhammadans, 140,948, or 6 5 per cent , Christians, 84 i 9 oo» or 3 9 
per cent , Buddhists and Jains, 9, and ‘others,’ 3 Since 187c 
the Hindus have lost nearly 6 per cent, which the Muhammadans 
appear to ha\e gained The Christians ha\e increased 19 6 per cent 
The majority of the Hindus, in the proportion of 48 to 10, bdong to 
the Suaite as opposed to the Vtshnuite sect The Si\aites numbered 
(1881) I 593,153, and the Vishnuit^ 332,616 

The Hindus include — Biihmans (pnestly caste), 43,555 Kshattnyas 
(namor caste), 4133, Shetties (traders), 50,083, \ellalars (agri 
culturists), 498,014, Idaijors (shepherds), 144,283, Kammdlars 
(artisans), 75,971, Kannakans (anters), 318, Kaikalars (wea\eis), 
85,261 , Vannijans (labourers), 478,595 , Kushavans (potters), 35,541 , 
Sitanib (mixed and depressed caster), 33,508 , Shembadavans (fisher 
men), 118,659 , Shandns (toddy drawers), 86,268, \mbattans (barbers), 
33,675, Vannans (washermen), 28,300 other outcastes and castes 
that folloH no «pecified occupation, 237,666 As distributed into tribes, 
the Muhammadans include — \rabs, 5 , l^bbais, 600 , Mughals, 
20, Pathdns, 573, Sayyids, 33, Shaikhs, 114, and ‘others,’ 77»384 
The Christians include 176 Europeans and 377 Eurasians, the re 
mainder (84,347) represent niti\e converts (67 365 of them Roman 
Catholics), who are more numerous than m any other District of 
Madras, except Tmnevelb 

The history of Chnstiimty in Madura yet remains to be completely 
written ' In the beginning of the 17U1 century, we find a Tesuit church 
n Madura, where a Portuguese pnest ministered to a poor congrega 
tion of fishermen, who had originally been converted by hrancis Xavier 
In x6o6, Robert de Nobilis visited Madura, and his soul was at 
once fired with the ambition of becoming the apostle of the Hindus 
Having previously obtained the consul the Archbishop of Cianga 
nore, he adopted the mode of life, diet, and garb of a sait^dst or 
religious devotee A little nee, a little milk, and a few bitter herbs 
formed his single meal each day , a long vUlow linen robe, a veil, a 
turban, and a pair of wooden sandals were his only dress In token of 
his religion and caste, he wore a cross hung from his neck by five 
threads, three of gold to symbobze the Trinity, and two of silver to 
typify the soul and body of the Saviour Shutting himself up m the 
strictest seclusion, m order to master the Tamil language, the fame of 
his sanctity was noised abroad Gradually the people crow ded round 
to learn who this strange teacher was, who gave out that he was no 

‘ The rise and progress of Chnstianity in Soathem India u narrated in Chapter ix 
of article India, volume vi of the present work Tlie best account of the labours of 
the Society of Jesus in Madura will be found mthe UTimottet Hi tonquts sur Its 
JIfusumf dts Ordres Religievx (1 \ol and ed , Pans, 1862), and La Vtssitn du 
Madun iafris dts DocumetUs Jntdtls (3 vi^ , Fans, 1848, 1850, and 1854) 
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fiuwigi or Portuguese, but a guru from Rome, * meditating upon 
God.' The success of his plan a’as very great 

Men b^an by wondering at his asceticism, the profundity of his 
laming, the purity of his Tamil accent, the subtlety of his intellect 
They ended by becoming converts to his teaching, uhich allowed them 
to retain not a few of the ceremonial observances of Hinduism. It 
IS currently said that the great king; Tinimala Nayak, heard him favour- 
ably After labouring for about forty years, Robert de Nobilis died 
in 1660 in a village near Madras, in the same state of perfect poverty 
as he had alwajs hied He left behind him a number of religious 
works, written in Tamil on palm leaves His greatest successor ivas John 
de Bntto, a Portuguese of illustrious birth and high education, who 
devoted himself to the civilisation of the wild tribe of Miravars He 
was mart) red in 1693, by order of the Sethupati Ihe last and most 
learned of the Madura Jesuits was Beschi, who compiled the first 
Xanul grammar, and whose Tamil writings are regarded b> native 
pandits as the high-water mark of their literature In the time of 
Robert de Nobilis the native converts were estimated at more than one 
million souls 

The Roman Catholics of Madura in iSSz numbered 67,554, and 
are under the charge of two missions — the Jesuits, and the Church of 
Goa The former maintain 14 European and 3 Native pnests, who 
perform service in 341 chapels throughout the District The annual 
expenditure is said to amount to only ^2500 a >ear, derived from 
the parent society The Protestant cause is ably represented by an 
American mission, first established at Madura m 1834. In 1866 they 
had ten stations, each under the charge of a missionar), usually assisted 
by his wife In that }ear there were 2439 baptized converts and 1164 
communicants In 1883 they had ii stations, with 5973 baptized 
converts and 3886 communicants The annual expenditure is about 
;^8ooo llie chief success of the Protestants lies m their schools. 

The three characteristic castes, or rather tribes, among the Hindus 
of Madura District are the Vellalars, the Maravars, and the Kallars. 
The Velldlars (498,014) are the most numerous and the most res|>ected 
clas s of agriculturists They are traditionally believed to be foreign 
immigrants, mtroduced into the country by the Pdndya d) nasty, but 
they speak a pure lamil dialect, and there is no reason to doubt that 
they belong to a Dravidian stock. Under native rule, they were feudal 
landlords, cidluvatmg their estates b> means of predial serfs They are 
the yeomen of this part of Indio. Their religion is a strict form of Siva- 
wor^ip The Marivars and Kallars (the Coileries of Orme) together 
make up the Vannians ( 47 fii 595 ) 'I'he Mardvars chiefly inhabit the 
two zatninddri estates bordering the sea-coast By their physical 
appearance, not less than by their superstitious practices, they reveal 
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their aboriginal descent Their hereditaiy chiefs are the Rijas of 
R^mnad and Sivagangl In early times they were renowned as bold 
narnors, and they have more than once nsen against British authonty 
They follow die Dravidian custom of burying their dead and allowing 
the remamage of widows The Kallars are a tribe of professional 
robbers, whose head quarters are m the tributary State of Pudukota 

In Orme, the Kallars appear as Uhe Collenes,’ whose lawless 
spmt and personal bravery repeatedly led to sanguinary rebellions 
against the British ofhcers of the District Their ethnical affinities are 
unknown Iheir only religion is a debased form of demon worship 
Among their distinctiie practices are polyandry and circumcision 
Externally, they may be known by tbe singular fashion in which they 
distend the lobe of the ear 

Until the Bntish rule, the District was constantly liable to dis- 
turbances from the ri\al caste factions of the ‘Hands’ The be 
gmnings of the faction are obscure, but there is no doubt that the 
influence of the right hand and left hand caste divi&ion was long felt 
within the District Ihe right hand fiction comprised many of the 
more respectable castes, assisted bv the Panibs or outca»tes who called 
their patrons the Vahngei (right hand) friends Ihe left hind fac 
tion or Idangci (« left hand) compmed the five sorts of smiths, the 
leather workers, and similar artisan castes Brahmans and Muham 
madans stood neutral Ihe colkstoss between the rival factions were 
often sudden, desperate, and destructive In Madura, the w omen of 
the Chakkili caste, or leather workers, are said to belong to the left 
hand, their husbands to the right hand ^Vhen a feud between the 
tactions IS in progre&s, all intercourse, U is said, ceases between husband 
and wife 

The pnncipal towns in the District are — Mvdlra Ciu, popilation 
(1881) 73,807, Dim3ig\l, 14,182, Palm, 12,974, Kilxkxr^i, 
11,887, HaMNAD, 10,519, ArDPPVKOIAI, 10,831, PSRI\AkULAM, 
16,446, DevIKOTA, 8451 , PaRMAGUPI, 9287, llRUMANGAL\M, 5480 , 
and SiVAG\NG\, 8343 Ihc only municipalities are Madura and Din- 
digal, which had in 1883-84 in aggregate mumcipal income of ^£664 $ , 
the rate of taxation being is ofd per head in Madura, and lod in 
Dindigxl 

Ihe Census of 1881 distributes the male population into six main 
groups —(1) Professional class, including State officials of every 
kind, and members of the learned professions, 19,402, (2) domestic 
servants, mn and lodging house keepers, 4464 , (3) commercial class, 
including bankers, merchants, comers, etc, 17,000, (4) agricultural 
and pastoral class, including shepherds, 495,972 , (5) industrial class, 
including all manufacturers and artisans, 104,209 and (6) indefinite 
and non productive class, comprising labourers, male children, and per- 
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sons of unspecified occupation, 391,660 The unoccupied population 
IS returned at 41 25 of the Tthole, which is 4 per cent less than the 
Presidenc} average Very little immigration or eraigratt<» takes place , 
97 per cent of the population in 1881 stere bom in the Distnct 

Of the 10 toans and 3961 villages within the District, 3055 in 1881 
contained less than two hundred inhabitants, 867 from two to five 
hundred, 518 from five hundred to one thousand, 303 from one to 
two thousand, iis from two to three thousand, 78 from three to 
five thousand, 37 from five to ten thousand 9 from ten to fifteen 
thousand, x from fifteen to twenty thousand, and 1 upwards of fifty 
thousand 

AgncuUuft — The total area of Madura Distnct is returned at 8401 
square miles, of which, in 1883, 3663 square miles, or 43 6 per cent, 
belong to the two great zaminddru or permanentH assessed estates of 
Rdmnad and Sivaganga, paying a revenue to Goverrment of ;^57, 264 
Jnain or grants held revenue free, or at a low quit rent included in the 
same year 340 square miles, or 217,899 acres, of whidi 177 square 
miles, or 113034 acres, were tinder cultivation, including 3474 acres 
bearing two crops , about the sevendi part being irrigated The total 
area of the raMxtwan or Government village lands under occupation m 
1882-83 Government and 

tnam lands actual!) cultivited in that year was 917,776 acres, the total 
assessment was^338, 683 Of this amount, about 185,800 acres (mclud 
mg land bearing two crops) v,ere irrigated, and atwut 731,500 acres 
unimgated The chief food crops are net (Ory^a sativa), <holam 
(Sorghum vulgare), kambn (Holcus spicatus), (Elensine corocana), 
^'oragu (Pennisctum typbcudeuinX samat (Panjcum and several 

kinds of pulses Other crops include oil seeds, tobacco of excellent 
quality, grown in the neighbourhood of Dindigal, and a little indigo 
and cotton 

No fewer than 39 different varieties of nee are enumerated, which 
differ from one another considerably in respect of productiv enes'i, 
rapidity of growth, and quality of grain The three most extensively 
sown are samba, mtlagt, and stntmanatn Rice can be grown on 
almost every dcscnption of land, provided that a constant supply of 
water is obtainable, sufficient to cover the ground to a depth of 2 
inches. In a favourable year, the ploughing is done m the months 
of June and July after the early nuns, the seed is sown in nursenes 
by the beginning of August, after about thirty days, the seedlings are 
ready for transplanting , 10 January, February, and March, the crop is 
reaped The principal harvest of year is called kalam A second 
crop of nee or mfenor grains is sometimes obtained from the same 
field 

Rice IS, however, the diet only of the rich. The staple food supply 
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of the mass of the people is derived from the ^ dry grams, t e those 
which need no imgatioa These are pounded, and eaten in the form 
of a thin pomdge, with any condiment that can be got In 1882-83, 
of the 917,776 acres under actual cultivation, cereals occupied 
^81,587 acres, of which only 142 were under wheat , 106,150 

acres; nee, 134,373 acres and mdlets much the greater part of the 
rest Pulses, including gram, peas, lentils, etc., occupied 86,563 acres , 
orchard and garden produce, 11,391, tobacco, 2805, coffee, 1987, 
chillies and other spices, 4563, sugarcane, 952, starches, 831, rape- 
seed and other oil-seeds, 67,229, indigo, 342, and cotton, 59374 
Prices of produce in the same >ear ranged as follow s ^tmaundi^o 
lbs) — Rice, 4s lod. , as gld , millets, 2s ijd to 2s 4jd , 
wheat, 7$. 9|d , gram, 2s 3d , salt, 5s pd , sugar, 95 pd , oil seeds 
3s. 8d , cotton, 18s 2|d , and tobacco, 5s 6d 

The agricultural stock of the Di^ct of Madura was as follows — 
Horned cattle, 504,267, including 227,917 cows, sheep, 310,736, 
goats, 219,565, donkeys, 7919 pigs, 5950 horses, 115, and ponies, 
3199 ploughs, 126,494, carts, 17,738, and boats, 7 Skilled labour 
earns from rs to is 4d , unskilled from to 7d 
As regards tenures, the lands of the District ma} be dn<ded into 
two classes— (i) Lands paying tax to Government, and (2) lands not 
paying tax to Government Most of the lands m class (i) are held on 
a rd}atiK>tiri tenure, under which tax is paid immediatelv to a Govern- 
ineotal ofBcer without the intervention of a middleman of any sort 
The rainfall of Maduia is small m amount ind variable m its seasons 
Everv possible means of storing up the surplus waters has been re- 
sorted to from time immemorial iWi the htU streams and especially 
the Vaigai, are crossed by frequent anicut» or dams, which lead off the 
flood water into storage tanks, whence it is distributed over the fields 
with the utmost care and mgenuit} Some of these tanks are very 
large, and capable of supplying many hundred acres m a favourable 
year That at Rajd singh mangiHm, m the north of R'imnad, is said 
to be 20 miles m circumference XJnfortunatelv, many have been 
suffered to fall out of repair, especially in the coast zanttnddns The 
restoration of these works has recently been undertaken, and is being 
vigorously prosecuted An important engineering project, known as 
the Penyir Scheme, has long been under consideration, bv which the 
abundant rainfall on the farther slope of the Travancore Hills would be 
divrerted by a cutting or tunnel into the drainage basin of the Vaigai 
Natural Calamthts — In the famine penod of 1876-78, Madura 
Distnct was situated on the southernmost limit of distress Ihe 
deltaic nee tract of Tanjore was secure from scaraty , the southern 
angle of Tinuevelli was also comparatively flee, while the northern 
hilly Distncts of Salem and Coimbatore were severely afflicted In 
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Madura, itself about 60,000 persons, or neirly 3 per cent of the 
population, were m receipt of relief m August 1877, when the 
famine was at its height The South Indian line of railway, then 
recently opened, did invaluable service by bringing nee from the port 
of Tuticorin 

Manufactures^ etc — With the exception of salt, which is manufactured 
at certain stations on the sea*coast by solar evaporation as a Govern- 
ment monopol), tbc industries of Madura are msignihcant Handsome 
turbans fnnged with gold doth, »id a peculiar kind of red cloth, are 
specialities of Afadura town lurbans, also, and coarse chintz are 
woven at Dmdigal Piece goods, cotton tw 1st, earthenware, and brass 
vessels are made all over the Di:»tr>ct, in suffiaent quantities to leave a 
surplus for exportation The saltpetre trxde is languishing , and the 
iron-ores, though abundant, have been little utilized A considerable 
traffic IS carried on by sea m native craft, though the inhospitable 
coast-line is destitute of a single good harbour By far the greater 
share of the foreign trade is earned on with Cevlon The principal 
exports from the District are nee and other grams, dregs of gingelly 
oil, spices, piece goods, salt fish, red «:hre, and earthenware 1 obacco 
IS despatched b> land from Dmdigal 10 large quantities to be made up 
into Trichmopoli cheroots 

The average annual value of the toul trade of the four ports (Kfla- 
karai, Devipatam, Fambain, and Tdndi) of Madura Distnct, exclusive 
cf Government stores and Government treasure, for the five years ending 
1882-83 was— imports, ^£107,046 , exports, ;^73,485 total, 

The av erage annual value of the loreign trade, during these years, was — 
imports, ;^j2o,739 , exports, £5021$ total, ;^7q>, 954 Ihe average 
annual value of the coasting trade, during the same period, was — 
imports, ;^86,307 , exports, ^23,270 total, ;^io9,577 In 1882-83, 
the total trade was — imports, ;^62,ooo, exports, ^^46,428 total, 
^^108,428 The foreign trade was — imports, ^<^23,456, exports, 
^^31,291 total, j^54i 747 The caisung trade was— imports, ^^38, 544 , 
exports, ;^is,i 37 total, ^^53,681 The average annual number of 
ships which entered and cleared the four pons of Madura Distnct 
for the five years ending 1882-83 tons, of which 

32 were steamers of 9632 tons In 1882-83, the number of vessels 
which entered and cleared the same ports was — 6287 of 264,4x7 tons, 
of which 72 were steamers of 10,017 tons 

CommuntcufiOtts —In 1882, there were 1125 miles of made road in 
the Distnct, and 78 of railway There are no navigable nvers or 
canals. The chief means of internal communication is the South 
Indian Railway, which runs acroas the District m a northerly direc- 
tion from Tmnevelli to Tnchinopoli During the famine of 1877-78, 
this little narrow gauge line proved of inestimable service 
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Admtntitfaftatt--ln the \ear 1882-83, the total imperial revenue of 
Madura District amounted to ;^3o6 454, of which the chief item was 
the land revenue, Other chief items are the salt duty, 

abkan or excise duty, court fe^ and stamps duty In 1882, the 
incidence of taxation on each inhabitant was — land revenue, 2s 3^d 
per head , exase, ad , opium, |d sal^ 9id , stamps, 4^ misceh 
laneous, |d — total per head, 38 8^ In the famine year (1876-77) 
the revenue had fallen, under the mQuence of the famine, to ;^269,8i8, 
being a decrease of 3 1 per cent under the re^ enue of the preceding year 
Thirt) se\en offiaals, including a District Magistrate and Collector, 
caiT) on the avil, criminal, and re\enue administration The District 
magistrate is assisted by 4 divisional magistrates The maximum 
distance b> which an} village is separated from the nearest court is 20 
miles, average distance 10 miles The aggregate municipal income 
of Madura and Dmdigal towns in 1883-S4, was ^^6645 In 1882, the 
daily a\erage number of pnaoners m the District jail was 262 8 of whom 
II 2 were women The total expenditure was ^^1556, or ;^5, 18s. 4d 
per prisoner The total jiolice strength of the District in 1882 was 
1130 mtti, and the total cost ;^i8,537 Comparing these figures with 
those of area and population, there is one policeman to every 7 7 square 
mileb and to ever} 1982 persons 

Education has made rapid progress in recent jears In 1857 there 
was on]> I school m the District attended bj 163 pupils By 1867, the 
number of schools had risen to 65, with 2330 pupils In that year, 48 
candidates went up for the matnculation examination of the Madras 
UniverMti, of whom 16 pas<icd The educational statistics for 1881-82 
show a total of 1076 Government or inspected schools and 26,445 
pupils, being i school to everj 7 8 square miles, and 12 pupils to every 
thousand of the population Fort)-one of the whole numW are girls’ 
schools with IT95 pupils and one is a no’'mal school with 51 pupils 
There is also an Arts College with 41 students The Census Report 
of 1881 returned 41,263 bo)s and 1617 girls as under instruction, 
besides 134,091 males and 4561 females able to read and write, but 
not under instruction, in Madura Pistnct 

The language of the Distnct is Tamil, with a little K^narese 
spoVen on the western boundai} English is now understood by a 
considerable number of natives m the town of Madura There are 
seven printing presses in the Di^ct — two in native hands, and the 
press belonging to the American Mission, who publish a fortnightly 
Tamil newspaper called the Sathavartamam 

Medtcal Aspects — 1 he climate of Madura is described as hot, dry, 
and variable Its charactenstics are, that there is no regular cold 
season, and that the scanty rainfall is distributed over the greater part 
of the year During the 20 years ending 28S1, the average ramfall 
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was 31 7 inches, of which 8 7 inches were brought by the south- 
west or early monsoon, and 14 8 inches by the north-east monsoon, 
which usually breaks m October In 1882, the rainfall was 32 06 
inches, the year previous it had been as much as 44 inches The 
months from December to February are the coolest in the year, being 
marked by heavy dews at night and fogs m the morning and evening 
Along the sea-coast the sultrme^ of the hot season is tempered by 
sea-breezes The maximum temperature m the shade in 1882 was 
105 6' F , and the minimum 64 4“ F The climate on the Palm Hills 
resembles the * half English air^ of the Nilgins 

The District cannot be termed healthy, at least for natives Besides 
the usual diseases of India, Madura suffers from three special scourges 
— endemic fever, uhich sometimes rages with exceptional sei'erity, as 
when It burst over Coimbatore, Madura, and Tmnevelli in the fatal years 
iSzoand 1811 , cholera, disseminated by pilgrims to the sacred temple 
at Rdmeswaram, and the well-known ‘ Madura foot ’ 1 his last complaint, 
known to saence as Morbus pidu atiophyficus^ is a species of fungus, 
which spreads over the whole foot in a mass of tubercles. Its primary 
local cause seems unknown One theory viould assign it to the effect 
of a black cotton soil , and a case in all respects similar to the cases in 
Madura is represented as having occurred m Gujardt The registra- 
tion of deaths is by no means trustworthy The returns for 1882 show 
a death-rate of only 163 per thousand, which is probably about one- 
half of the actual truth 1 he birth rate per thousand m the same year 
was 286 There were m 1882, 23 dispensaries m the Distnct, with 
average daily attendances ranging from 5 to 236 4. At these dispen- 
sanes 2597 m-door patients were created dunng the year I he municipaf 
dispensary at Madura town gave relief m 1882-83 to a total of 31,573 
jjatients, of whom 698 were in-do<» patients. 1 he American Mission 
maintains two dispensaries at Madura and Dindigal, aided from muni- 
cipal and local funds The Madura municipal hospital cost, for the 
year, [For further information regarding Madura l)b>trict, see 

Madura Country, bv J H Nelson, MA (Madras, 1868), the 
Madras Census Re^rts for 1871 and i88t, and the several Madras 
Administration and Departmental Reports up to 1884 ] 

KAduXB . — Tahtk of Madura Distnct, Madras Presidency Area, 335 
square miles. Population (1881) 215,333, namely, males 104,850, and 
females 110,483. There are i town and 273 villages m the tdltik, 
occupied houses, 35,454 Hmdus numbered 199,702, or 92 7 per 
cent, Muhammadans, 11,353, Chnstians, 4276, and ‘others,’ 2 In 
1883 there were, including the District head quarters courts, 5 cwl and 
6 cnxninal courts , police stauons, 9, regular police, 335 men T 
revenue, ;^3i,637 

Madura {Mad*hurd) — Chief town of Madura Distnct, Madias 
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Fresideacy j situated on the south bank of the Vaigai river, 38 miles by 
road south-south-east of Dmdigal 9** 55' 26* n , long 78° 9' 44* e. 
According to the Census of 1881, Madura is the third most pq>ulous 
town in the Presidency, and has a total population of 73,807 persons, 
of whom 37,238 are males and 36,569 females, dwelling m 10,324 
houses. Hindus numbered 64,823, Muhammadans, 6701 , Chnstians, 
2281 , and ‘others,’ a 

Madura toun uas constituted a mumapality as early as 1865, and 
has shared in the development given to municipal institutions by more 
recent Madras Acts. In 1883-84, the municip^ income from taxation, 
excluding imperial licences, amounted to j£s^ 4 ^ '^he incidence of 
taxation was is o|d per head withm the municipal limits of Madura 
toi^n. 

The history of the town is mcluded m that already given for the 
District From time immemorial, Madura has been both the political 
and religious capital of the extreme South Its traditional line of 
Pandyan kings dates back beyond the Christian era , and in historical 
times, It was the chosen residence of the powerful monarch Tirumala 
Nayak, to nbom all its architectural glories are assigned The founda- 
tion of the city and the sanctity of the great pagoda are described at 
length in the Madhurd Stkala Purdnuy v,\th the usual amplifications 
of Prahmanical legend In conjunction « ith the temple at Rimeswaram, 
It IS honoured by the personal ^uresence of the great god Siva, whose 
worship IS predominant in Southern India, to the exclusion of the other 
two members of the Hindu Trim^ At the present time, the two most 
sacred shrines in the pagoda are those of Sundaresvrara and his wife 
Minakshi 

In the first half of the 14th centur>, Madura was overrun by 
Muhammadan invaders, who persecuted the Hindus with cruel 
seventy, and sentenced the great pagoda of the city to destruction 
They pulled down the outer wall with its 14 towers, and levelled the 
numerous buildings which alwa>s duster round a native temple But 
the two inmost shrines were miraculously preserved , and on the expul- 
sion of the Musalmans, the priests of Siva regained their revenues, and 
rebuilt the four lofty gopurds or gateways which now stand in the outer 
wall 1 he Madura pagoda has been elaborately described by Fergusson 
{History of Indian ArchiUciurd) It forms a parallelogram, 847 feet 
long from north to south, by 744 fi^t broad, surrounded by 9 gopurds 
in all, one of which is 152 feet high The principal structure is the 
Sahasra stambka-mantapam^ or * Hall of One Thousand Pillars ’ (the 
actual number being 997), which was built by Arya Nayak or Ndik 
Muthali, the general and minister of Viswandth, the founder of the 
Niyak dynasty {arc 1550) The whole is profusely ornamented both 
with sculptures and paintings 
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The other great buildings of Madura are all associated with the name 
of Tinimala N£yak, who reigned from 1623 to 1659 The diief of 
these IS the celebrated palace, the most perfect relic of secular architec- 
ture m the Madras Presidenc)' Its ruins cover a ^'lst area of ground, 
and have been utilized at one tone or another bj successi\e administra- 
tions. The Collector's office was m one of the detached buildings, but 
has now been located in the palace towards the restoration of which 
the Bntish Government has devoted a large sum of monev The mam 
structure consists of two parts, an open courtand a loftv hall 1 he stjle 
of architecture is a mixture of the Hindu and the Saracenic , but, as 
in the Muhammadan capitals of Northern India, a finciiul tradition 
relates that the native workmen mere directed bj a European master 
The court}ard is approximate!} 100 }ard5 square with hyh walls of 
brick, forming long galleries surmounted by domts One side is 
constituted a hall, audits loft} domed roof is sujiported b} circular 
pillars of granite, thickl} coated with dnmavi or hnic, and destitute of 
ornament The central area is said to have been the scene of 
gladiatorial exhibitions The other hall is of smaller dimensions, being 
about 90 feet bv 40 feet It is covered b} a pointed-arch roof of 
brick, which is strengthened b} granite ribs springing from columns 
at the sides. 

On)} second in importance to the palace is the Vasanta or Puthu 
TMTitapam, still in complete presenatton This is said to have been 
built as a summer retreat for the god Sundareswan It consists of a 
hall about too }ards long b} 30 vnrds wide In this e sc the roof is 
flat, being composed of long slabs of granite, resting upon four rows of 
pillars, each 20 feel high, and ■numbering 124 m nil Ihe whole is 
profusely ornamented with the characteristic emblems of the Hindu 
religion, caned in high relief In addition, there are ton groujis of 
sculptured effigies, some colossal and some small, representing I irumala 
and his nine predecessors, with their wives On the farther bank of 
the Vaigai stands the Tamakaro, a two-storied building of quaint 
architecture, said to have been erected as a kind of grand-stand, from 
which to view spectacular combats. l.astlv, the lejipu kulam or great 
tank, about a mile and a half east of the town, is also assigned to the 
time of rirumala. The tank is a perfect sfiuare, each side measuring 
1200 yards (Nelson) The banks are faced with hewn granite, and 
surmounted with a handsome parapet, also of granite, beneath which 
runs a continuous paved gallery In the centre rises a square island, 
with a lofty domed temple in the middle and a tiny shrine at each 
corner Once a year the banks of this tank are illuminated with a 
lAkh (100,000) of lamps, while the idols from the pagoda are drawn 
round m a ieppam or raft, from which the tank takes its name The 
tank always contains water (except in the famine }ear of 7877), and 
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Its neighbourhood is the favourite resort of European residents for an 
evening drive ' 

Under British rule, the town of Madura has been greatly improved 
hj the laying out of wide streets and market-places. A large sum ot 
money has been expended, although not with complete success, to 
obtain a constant supply of water from the Vaigai The chief modem 
buildings are — the ne« }ail, the civil and Ijmg-in hospitals, standing on 
a ruined gateway, u hich is all that relnalll^ of the old fort , the District 
school-house, founded in 1856 The Jesuits, who were established in 
Madura by the beginning of the ifth centur), hate several churches in 
the town, and a small dispensary The American Protestant Mission, 
dating from 1834, possess a boardmg-school and a very useful hospital 
'1 he municipality also maintains 8 elementary schools, nith accommoda 
tion for 550 pujiils The hospital, u tth a Jj mg m department attached, 
was attended in 1882-S3 b> 698 m door and 30,875 out-door patients 
Madura is an important station on the South Indian Kailwa> 

Madurd — River m Cachar Distnct, Assam , tributary to the Bdrak 
on Its north or right bank It takes ite rise in the North Cachar Hills, 
where it is known as the Bongpai A popular legend in connection 
with this river relates how a former Rajd of Cachar, who had lost his 
throne, was told in a dream that if he went to the Madurd mer the 
next day he would see something approaching him against the current, 
which he was to seize On proce^mg to the river the next morning, 
he saw a huge serpent swimming towards him against the stream This 
he seized by the tail, whereuiK>n it was transformed into a sword, by the 
aid of which he succeeded in regaining his kingdom The sword was 
afterwards worshipped as the goddess Ranchandi (another name of 
Ddrga), and became the national deiW of the Cacharis. It wa& always 
kept at the scat of Government, and on the annexation of the country 
was preserved by the ex-Kanis at Barkhola The sword, however, was 
stolen from them a few years ago, and it is conjectured that this loss of 
their deity had some connection with a Cachan rising which took place 
in the North Cachar Hills m January 1882 

Uadortotakam — * Ta/tt/: m Chengalpat (Chmgleput) District, 
Madras Presidency Area, 696 square miles Population (1881) 
223,067, namely, 112,239 males and 110,828 females There are 525 
Villages, occupied houses, 30,725 Hindus number 215,422 , Muham- 
madans, 3444, Christians, 4199, and ^others,’ 2 In 18S3, thtidiui 
contained 2 criminal courts , police stations {(/idnds), i r , regular police, 
80 men. Land revenue, .;£4t,i38 The td/uA is fairly fertile, the 
principal crop is nee on ‘ wet * lands, and on * dry ,* other cereals The 
Yedakeinad or ‘left-hand land,’ a strip of land along the coast, 
separated from the nuunbnd by backwaters, grows excellent cocoa- 
nuts The Kiliydr and PaHr run through the region 
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HIM* Bandar— Ton a in Ganjim District, Madras Presidency — 
See Chicacole. 

— Tdluk in Bai^lore District, Mysore State. Area, about 
3*0 square miles, of which 119 are cultivated. Population (1881) 
49,882, namely, 47,304 Hindus, 2573 Muhammadans, and 5 Chris- 
tians. Males numbered 24,581, imd females 25,30* Revenue (1883), 
j^io, 566 The Arkavati runs through the south-eastern portion, but 
cultivation gains little benefit from its waters Ihe highest peak is 
S4VANDRUG (4024 feet aboie the sea), offering a strong position, and 
occupied by the remains of a hil! fort Bairandnig, another hill of 
consideiabte elevation, was formerly fortified The soil is a shallow 
red mould, mixed with stones Crops — ragi^ gram, at'ore, iogart, and 
tobacco The tdhk contains i criminal court , police stations {tkands)^ 
7, regular police, 59 men, vilbge watchmen {chaiiUdtirs\ 71 The 
Chola dynast), the kmgs of Vijayanagar, and the Gauda chiefs of 
Bangalore, successive!) held swa) oxer the idluk. 

Magfadl — Village m Bangalore District, Mysore State, head- 
quarters of the Magadi tdiuk, situated m lat 12” 57' 20* n , and long 
77" 16' 10* E , 28 miles by road west of Bangalore, city Population 
(1881) 3078 Said to have been founded m 1139 by a Chola king 
in the 16th century ic passed mto the hands of Immadi Kempe 
Gauda of Bangalore, who fixed his residence here In 1728 it was 
captured by the Hindu Rdja of Mysore, and the chief was carried 
prisoner to Seringapatam, w here be died. 1 he fort is now deserted, 
the town being built on a slo^ie to the north The ruined temple of 
Sameswara was erected by Kempe Gauda 

Mag^anand. — Mountan pass m Sirmdr (Sarmor) State, Punjab, 
over the Siwalik Hills, on the route from Sadhaura to Nahan , 5 miles 
south-west of the latter town, m lat 30* 32' n , long 77* 19' l Ihe 
path leads up the valley of the Markanda, past the village of 
Maganand It formed the rendezvous of the British column for the 
attack on Nihan during the Gurkha war in 1815 Approximate 
elevation of the crest above sea-level, about 2600 feet 

IbgBT {Crocodile Tank^ also called Magar Pir^ or more 

ccMxectly, Fir Mangkd) — Tanx, hot springs, and temple in Kxuachi 
(Kurrachee) District, Sind, Bombay Presidency , situated about 7 or 8 
miles north of Karachi city, among very barren and rocky hills. Lat 
24® 58' N , long 67" 5' E. llie foUow'iDg descnption of this curious 
place 15 by Carless, who visited the spot many years ago, but whose 
account applies with but few exceptions, to its appearance at the 
present day — 

*We came suddenly upon one of the most singular scenes 1 ever 
witnessed. The accounts of my companions had prepared me for 
something extraordinary, but the reality far surpassed their description. 
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Before us lay a small swamp enclosed in a belt of lofty trees, which 
had evidently been formed by the superfluous waters of the spnng 
close by flowing into a low hollow m the ground It was not a single 
sheet of water, but was full of small islets, so much so that it appeared 
as if an immense number of narrow channels had been cut, so as to 
cross each other in every directKm These channels were literally 
swarming with crocodiles, and the islets and banks were covered with 
them also 

*The swamp is not more than 150 yards long, by about 80 yards 
broad, and m this confined space I counted above 200 large ones, 
from 8 to 1 5 feet long, while those of a smaller sue were mnumerable 
Our horses were standing v^ithin 4 or 5 yards of several reclining 
on the bank, but they took no noti<^ of them, and would not move 
until roused by a stick In a small pool, apart from the swamp, there 
was a very large one, which the people designate the “chief,” because 
he lives by himself in a kind of ^e, and will not allow any of the 
common herd to intrude upon his &v ounce haunt It is worthy of 
remark, that there were several buflaloes standing in the water in the 
centre of the swamp, and that though the large crocodiles frequently 
came in contact with them in sntmmmg past, they never offered them 
the least molestation The natives sav they never touch a buffalo, but 
wiU instantly attack any other animal, however large The appearance 
of the place altogether, with its green, slimy, stagnant waters, and so 
many of these huge, uncouth monsters moving sluggishly about, is 
disgusting in the extreme, and it will long be remembered by me as 
the most loathsome spot I ever beheld. After gating upon the scene 
some time, we proceeded round the swamp to the temple, where the 
priest had spread carpets for the party under the shade of some trees 
They told me it was a curious sight to see the crocodiles fed, and that 
people of rank always gave them a goat for that purpose Taking the 
hint, 1 immediately ordered one to be killed for their entertainment 

* The animal was slaughtered on the edge of the swamp , and the 
instant the blood began to flow, the water became perfectly alive with 
the brutes, all hastening from different parts towards the spot In the 
course of a few minutes, and long before the goat was cut up, upwards 
of 150 had collected m a mass on the dry bank, waiting with distended 
yaws until their anticipated feast was ready We stood within 3 yards 
of them, and if one more daring than the rest showed any desire to 
approach nearer, he was beaten back by the children with sticks 
Indeed they were so sluggish, and if 1 may use the expression, tame, 
that I laid hold of one, about 12 feet long, by his tail, which 1 took 
care, however, protruded to a safe distance beyond the mass W'hen 
the meat was thrown among them, it proved the signal for a general 
battle, several seized hold of a piece at the same time, and bit and 
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struggled and rolled over each other until almost exhausted Kith the 
desperate efforts the> made to carry it off At last all uas devoured, 
and the} retired sloKly to the water 

‘ The mosque is a neat white building, of a square form, surrounded 
by a broad terrace, with a cupola and slender minarets at the comers, 
erected on the summit of a rocky crag of limestone, and said to be 2000 
}ears old It is dedicated to Pir Haji Mangho, who is esteemed a saint 
bv both Hindus and Muhammadans, and is held in such high veneration 
throughout Sind, that numbers of bodies are yearl} brought from a great 
distance to be interred near his shrme 1 he v illev m consequence 
covered Kith bur} ing grounds, which are full of tombs, elaborate!} 
carved and ornamented 

‘The interior of the mosque contams a tomb surmounted by a 
canopy of carved KoodKork supported on slender pillars, the whole 
prettilv and neatly ornamented, and kept m e\cellent order as are the 
building and terrace, which are buiU of stone On the side of the rock 
looking toK ards the crocodiles’ pool, the perpendicular face of the cliff 
is covered with a coating of smooth cAunam, and from the loKer part 
the princq al spring gushes forth through a small fissure. The water 
is received into two stone reservoirs, and then escapes through several 
outlets to the swamp be^ow In one of them kos a large crocodile, with 
about a dozen voung ones, which the inhabitants have named the 
“ Peacock ’ for Mor), and they consider him to be the progenitor of 
the whole race Ihe water of this spring is perfectlv fresh and slightly 
warm, but at another, a few yards from it, it is quite cold 

‘ ( )n leaving the temple, we crossed the valley towards the salt spring, 
which Is situated on the eastern side at the base of a narrow ridge ot 
sandstone about 600 feet high The nater is extremely salt, and, after 
foiming two or three small pools, escapes in several streams, swarming 
with small crocodiles, through an opening in the ridge, and is absorbed 
in the sandy plain on the other side Ihe natives sav the water m the 
pools sometimes nses and falls, and they attribute this to the influence of 
the ocean tides upon it , but this cannot be the true cause, as the nse 
only takes place at long intervals, and the plains, besides, ascend gradually 
from the sea up to the spot, which I estimated to be about 150 feet 
above its level That there is a considerable nse m the water at times 
IS evident from the extent of ground about the spring which has been 
overflowed, and which is covered with a salme incrustation to the depth 
of 2 or 3 inches , and it is prol»bly produced merely by a sudden 
increase in the body of water issuing from it, caused by a heavy fall of 
ram among the mountains in the vianity ' 

The temperature of the water of the hot springs is 133* F The 
springs are considered by the natives to be efficacious in the cure of 
every disease, and many batlie doily in the waters Picnics are 
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frequently made here by parties from Karachi, %hen a goat or other 
animal is bought and sacnficed for the crocodiles 

At the present time, a fairly constructed road runs from Karachi to 
Magar Pir, and thence westerly to the Habb nver , and a rough track 
also leads north to Shah Bilinal, in the Province of Las There is a 
dharmsAla at Magar Pir, as also a small bungalow erected by a Pdrsl, 
where visitors can put up during their stay here It is worthy of 
remark, that the crocodiles at this place, which are now conhned 
withm a small enclosure fed by the thermal springs, are altogether 
different from the ^Aandl, or long-snouted kind, which abounds m the 
Indus 

Hagfdapnr — Pargand of Xheri D^tnct, Oudh , situated south of 
Atwa Pipana, between the Kathna nver on the east and the Guniti on 
the west Area, 56 square miles, of which 30 are cultn ated Population 
(1881) 12031, namely, Hindus, 10,093, Muhammadans, 1938, 
residing in 34 Milages, of which 26 are held under tdlukddrx tenure 
Go\emment land revenue ;^iio4 Magdapur was only created a 
separate pargand at the time of the recent Settlement, prior to which 
It formed a part of Banw cr 

SEagfhar — Village in Khalfldbdd /«//«/, Gorakhpur District, North- 
IVestem Provinces situated in !at 26* 42' u , and long 83" 1 1' e , on 
the river ^mi, 27 miles cast by south of Basti Population (i88i) 2633 
Only noticeable as containing the tomb of Kabir, the famous religious 
reformer, who is acknowledged as a prophet or saint both by Muham- 
madans and Hindus Just east of the village, the Gorakhpur and 
lauibdd road crosses the Ami nver by a fine bridge 

UagherA. — Town in Muttra tahsil^ Muttra (Mathurd) District, 
No^th-^Ac'>tem Provinces, situated in lat 27® 34' and long 77*37' 
52" E , 15 miles north-west of Muttra town. Population (7881) 4719 
An agricultural tow n, of little or no commercial importance 

Uaghlini. — Town, municipality, and administrative head quarters of 
Jhang District, Punjab Lat 31’ 16' 40" n , long 72" 20' 5 5" e I orms 
a single municipality with Jhcng, which lies z miles north The two 
places are connected by two metalled road&t which start from the 
east and west ends of Maghiand, cross each other in the middle, and 
enter Jhang on the west and cast respectively The Chendb dows 
at a distance of about 3 miles to the west, but in the hot weather 
the Kharora branch of the river fills and runs close past the towns, 
and with its fine avenue of trees, 3 miles long, and handsome masonry 
bathing ghdtSy adds a peculiar b^uty to the neighbourhood The 
country round is well wooded , fine gardens abound , there are good 
driving roads well shaded with trees, and passing through nch cultiva- 
tion , and altogether the towns and their environs form a beautiful oasis 
in the desert waste by which they am surrounded. An inundation canal 
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leaves the Kharora branch of the Chenib near Jhang, and passing round 
Maghiini, empties itself into the same branch after a course of $ miles 

Maghiand proper contains a population (i88i) of xaf 574 > namelyi 
Muhammadans, 6305, Hindus, 5917, and Sikhs, 35* The united 
towns, constituting one municipality, ha\e a population of 21,629, 
namely, Muhammadans, 10,941, Hindus, 10,187, Sikhs, 495, and 
Chnstians, 6 Municipal income, 1882-83, 1 incidence, 2s. 3|d 

per head. 

Maghiind lies on the edge of the highlands, overlooking the alluvial 
valley of the Chenab , while the older town of Jhang occupies 
the lowlands at its foot The Government offices and establish- 
ments have now been removed to die higher site, and commerce has 
almost deserted Jhang, which has now ceased to be, comparatively 
speaking, a place of any importance. Maghi^a, which was nothing 
but a pett) village twentv-five years ago. is now a rising commercial 
town Besides a considerable trade with Kandahar, it has large 
exports of country cloth, and a fluctuating business in gram from 
the fertile lowlands of the Rivi The local manufactures include 
soap, leather work, espeaall) saddlerv, and jaiv for^//r, and oil, and 
brass work, especially imitation Chubb’s locks, for which the town has 
a reputation throughout the Punjab The cml station lies to the ea^-t 
of Maghulna, and consists only of a court house and treasury, sessions 
bungalow jail, small church, and three or four residences of officials. 

The principal institutions of Jhang and Maghiana are two middle 
schools, one in each town and an upper school half-waj between the 
towns, charitable dispensary , mumapal hall, with reading room, library, 
and small museum , also a dal bungalow, and a sarat (native inn) 

Ma^n. — Petty State of >hihi Kantha, Bombay Presidency 
Population (1881) 3076 , estimated revenue, ;^593 Tribute of is 
paid to the Rija of £dar The chief, 1 hakur Himat Singh, is a Rahtor 
Rdjput The State contains 30 villages, with a total cultivated area 
of 12,362 acres. 

Ha^rah. — lown m HdgU District, Bengal Lat 22^ 59’ 5* n, 
long 88'’ 25' E. , a few miles west of Tribeni Station on the East 
India Railway, 29 miles from Howrah (Calcutta) Population (1881J 
1373 A mumapal union, with an income in 1882-83 of ^^55, 
average uiadence of taxation, 6|d per head of population {1762) 
withm mumapal limits Good datar Seat of considerable local trade 

Manriyar— of Unao District, Oudh , bounded on the 
north by pargand Furwa, on the east by Panhdn and Patan, on the 
south by Ghatampur, and on the west by Harha. Area, 31 square 
miles, of which only 10 are cultivated. Population (1881) 16,343, 
principally Brahmans. Government land revenue, ;{j2o68, or an average 
of 2$. 2d per acre Of the 31 villages comprising pargand, 12 are 
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held under tdluki&Ay iz under samlnddri, and 8 under pattiddri 
tenure 

Mdfirorl — Sub division of Jessor Distnct, Bengal, lying between 23" 
15' 30 and 23” 41' N lat, and between 89** 17' 30' and 89” 43 30 e 
long Area. 425 square miles , villages, 877 ^ occupied houses, 43,339 
Population (1872) 275,720, (1881) 293303, namely, males 143,463, 
and females 151,840 Total increase during nine years, 17583, or 
638 per cent Classified according to religion, there were m x88i— 
Muhammadans, 162,534, Hindus, 130,730, and Christians, 39 
Persons per square mile, 690 , villages per square mile, 2 06 , houses 
per square mile, 104 persons per house, 6 7 , proportion of males 
to total population, 48 9 This Subdivision contains (1883) 2 magis- 
tenal and a revenue and civil courts, with 3 police stations at 
Magura, Muhamm'idpur, and SaliLha, a regular police force of 47 
men, besides 558 village watchmen 

UAifUra. — lown m Jessor Distnct, Bengal, and headquarters of 
Magur^ Sub di\ ision , situated m Ut 23* 29 25' v , and long 89° 28' 
5* E , on the Nabaganga n\cr, at the point where the Muchikh^li 
brings down into it the waters of the Garai and Kumar Brisk export 
of sugar, and import of nee Sugar refineries Extensive manufac 
ture of reed mats I't carried on , and oil is extmeted from mustard 
seeds Ihc town i» dnidcd mto two parts — Magura proper, with the 
^sdr, and Dan Magura on the west Protected from inundation by 
the Nabaganga embankment Dis|%nsar) 

UahAbaleshwar — Pnncipal sanitarium of the Bombay Presidency , 
situated in ht 17’ 58 5' n , and long 73“ 42' 35 F,in the Jauli 
Subdivision of Satara Distria Mahabaleshwar occupies the pro- 
lolled, and in places almost level, summit of a range of the Western 
Ghdts from which it takes its name, with a general elevation of 4500 
feet above sea level, at points nving to 4700 It is reached from 
Bombay by the Great Indian Peninsula Railway to Poona (119 miles), 
and thence by i>ost carnage or on horseback (74 miles) by good road, 
by the Katraj, Kamatki, and Pasaxni ghats Rest houses are estab 
hshed along the route, and carna^ can be driven right up the Pasarni 
ghatf although it is expedient to assist the horses by a dozen coolies, 
or to perform that stage by mules A more recent route (opened 
March 1875) conveys travellers by steamboats from Bombay to Das 
gaon, near the mouth of the Savitn nver, from which an old road 
leads (35 miles) across the intermediate plain and up the ghdt to 
Mahabaleshwar station Permanent population, 3248 in February i88z 

Mahdbaleshwar combines all the conditions requisite for a first class 
sanitarium Easy access for invalids from the great centres of Bombay 
and Poona, ample level space for carnage exercise at the top of the 
hill, an excellent water supply, picturesque scenery, and proximity to 
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the fresh sea breeze It was established in 1828 by Sir John Malcolm^ 
the Governor of Bombay, who obtained the site from the Raj^ of 
Satira in exchuige for another patch of temtoiy 1 he founder’s 
name still survives in the village of Malcolmpet This name is 
sometimes applied to the whole station, comprising an area of 5 miles 
radius from the Frere Hall, and including the lands of sixty-five petty 
hamlets of from four to twenty hufc» each The superior elevation of 
hfahabaleshmar {4500 feet) renders it much cooler than the nval sani- 
tarium of M^theran in Thina Distnct (2460 feet), but its heavy rainfall 
makes it almost uninhabitable during the rainy sea:>on The monsoon 
strikes this outlying range of the ^hafs with its full force, and deposits 
on their slopes the mam portion of its aqueous burden 

Mahabaleshwar forms the retreat usually during spnng and occa- 
sionally in autumn, of the Governor of the Bombav Presidency, the 
Commander in Chief of the Bombay \rm\, and the chief officers of 
their head quarters establishments It is also a popular resort for 
visitors from Bombay and Poona and the surrounding Districts, Ihe 
favourite season for visitors is from March to June, the object being 
to escape from the intense heat of the plains But thi» is not the 
time of the year when Mahabateshwar is mo»t beautiful, as the streams 
and waterfalls are dn’, the verdure parched, and the magnificent 
view obstructed by haze and glare As soon as the r)r>>t burst of the 
summer monsoon occurs, about Jun^ the visitors, residents, and shop- 
keepers leave the station en masse, and only a few of the poorer classes 
remain On the cessation of the mon»oon m October, visitors return 
to Mohaba^eshwar, which is then seen at its best Beautiful ferns of 
many varieties are in full leaf, and many spots are completelv carpeted 
with wild flowers, moss, and grasses Ihe streams are at their fullest , 
the Yenna falls forming an xmposmg cascade, while the face^ of 
the clifia are bghted upwich innumerable silver rill» and daz/ling sprays 
Lxcept during the south west monsoon, Mahabaleshwar is at all times 
most attractive, one of its pnnapal charms being the excellent drives 
and walks in all directions 

Mahabaleshwar proper is a mumapahty under the administrative 
charge of a Superintendent, almost always a member of the Bombay 
Medical Sen ice From the success attending the cultivation of cin- 
chona on the Kiigins and on some of the hill stations m Bengal, the 
Government of India m 1864 established a garden, consisting of about 
95 acres, on the eastern side of the hill, but this experimental cultivation 
proving a complete failure, the land, with a bungalow erected thereon, 
was m 1876 handed over to the Forest Department Ihe experiment 
had cost ;^640 o Mahabaleshwar has the usual public buildings of a 
first-class sanitanum— church, clubs, library, hotels, cemetery, telegraph 
and post ofhee, etc The bdxdr ox general market occupies a central 
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position m the station, and supplies of every descnption can be ob- 
tained The Frere Hall, a handsome building, constructed m 1864, 
contains a large reading room ii^ith a well-assorted library Ihe 
European residences consist of about 100 bungalows scattered over a 
radius of 3 or 4 miles, nearly all being occupied durmg the season 
The population vanes according to the time of the > ear , but the per- 
manent population of the 65 villages comprising Malcolmpet, including 
Mahabaleshwar Hill, was returned in February 1881 at 3248 Ivo 
returns are available showing the population at the height of the season 
Municipal revenue (1882-83), ^1510 — including a subsidy from 
Government of An excellent medical instrution is presided 

over by the civil surgeon, who also acts as Supermtendent of the station, 
and Assistant to the Collector at Satara. 

Jhe average annual mean temperature of Mahabaleshwar Hill is 
66 8" r In November, December, and January, the coldest months, 
the temperature averages 63 4*, rising to a mean of 67* m Febnian, 
when the cold weather ends. The hottest time of tne jear is from 
about the middle of March to the middle of April, when durmg the day 
the temperature rises to a little over 90* F Towards the end of April, 
invigorating sea bree/es set in from the west, which gather strength as 
the season advances Occasional showers occur m Ma^, and the mon- 
soon usually set» m early in June, attaining its maximum force in Jul}, 
when 12 inches or even more of rain^l are occasionally registered in 
a single day During the twenty four years ending 18S4, the rainfall 
voned from 167 6 inches in 1877 to 374 5 mchev m 1882, the yearly 
average being 263 8 inches 

UahibaUpnr (* The City oftlu Great BaU ’ — * The Seven Pagodas 
the vernacular name 19 also s^ielt Mahaxcllipur, Mazalhpu*, \fdma- 
latpur, Mamallaput, and Mallapur) — Village in Chengalpat (Ccimgle- 
put) District, Madras , situated m lat 12’ 36' 55 ^ , and long So* 
13 55 ' E , 35 miles south of Madras Popalation (i 58 i) 987 , nurabtr 
of houses, 148 

I his is one of the most interesting and, to archaeologists, one of the 
most important spots m Southern India 1 he dispute as to its name 
has been freely discusved in Major M W CarP* work on the 
* Seven Pagodas,* and Mr Croles Manual of the District It la a 
moot point, whether to the Malla f^ily of the Chalukyaa, 01 to Bali 
of legendary greatness, belongs the honour of naming the&e wonderful 
temples 

The antiquities of the place may be divided into three groups— (i) 
the 5 ruths to the south of the village, belonging probably to the latest 
Buddhist period , (2) the cave temples, monolithic ligure-, carvings, 
and sculptures, west of the village, {w^obably of the 6th or 7th century 
A.S (these contain some marvellous reliefs, ranking with those of 
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EUora and Elephanta) , (3) the more modern temples of Vishnu and 
Siva, the latter being washed by the sea lo these tvvo, 'Rith five other 
pagodas, buned (according to tradition) b> the sea, the place owes its 
English name Ihe following selections from Crole, Fergusson, and 
Hunter, descnbe these antiquities Mr Crole 'Antes — 

* 1 he best, and by far the most important, of its class is the pastoral 
group in the Knshna mantapam^ as it is called The fact is, that it 
represents Indra, the god of the sLv, supporting the clouds i^ith his 
left hand, to protect the cattle of Bala from the fury of the Maruts or 
tempest demons. Near him, the cattle are being tended and milked 
To the right, a \ oung bull is seen, w ith head slightly turned and fore-foot 
extended, as if suddenl) startled Hits is one of the most spirited and 
lifelike pieces of sculpture to be seen an> where 

* A httle to the north of this is the great bas relief w hich goes by 
the name of “Arjuns Penance” It covers a mass of rock 96 feet 
m length and 43 feet m height; and !•> described by Fergusson as 
* the most remarkable thing of its class m India ” “ Now, ’ 5a>s he, 

that It is known to be wholly devoted to serpent-worship, it acquires 
an interest tt had not before, and opens a new chapter in Indian 
m)lhology There seems nothing to enable us to fix Us age with 
absolute certaint) it can hardl>, however, be doubted that it 1$ anterior 
to the 10th centur) , ind may be a couple of centuries earlier ” 

‘ Near the stone (houltty by the side of the road, and a little to the 
north of the rock last desenbed, snmd'i a w ell executed group lately 
exhumed, representing a couple of monkcv s catching fleas on each other 
after the manner of their kind, while a young one is extracting nourish- 
ment from the female 

* Near this point, a spectator, looking southwards, may see, formed 
by the ridges on which the caves are cut, the recumbent figure of a 
man with his hinds in the attitude of pray er or meditation. 1 his figure 
measures at least 1500 feet long, the paitlv natural resemblance having 
been assisted by the rolling away ot rocks and boulders On the spot, 
this IS called the ” Giant Bali,” but it is no doubt the work of Jams 

* The whole of this ndge is pitted with caves and temples There are 
14 or 15 Rishi caves va it, and much carving and figuring of a later 
period. These are distinguished by the marked transition from the 
representations of scenes of peace to scenes of battle, treading down 
of opposition and destruction, the too truthful emblems of the dark 
centimes of rebgious strife which preceded and followed the final 
expulsion of the Buddhists Their age is not more than 600 or 700 
years , and the art is poor, and shows as great a decadence m matter 
as in religion The representations are too often gross and disgusting, 
and the carving stiff and unnatural — entirely wanting in ease and grace 
and truth to nature. 
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* Behind this ndge, and near the canal, are two more of the 
monohthic r^s/Ar, and one simitar m fwm, but built of large blocks of 
stone 

‘ The last penod is represented by the Shore Temple, the Vardha- 
swdmi Temple in the \illage, and by some of the remains in a village 
m a haml^ called Sdtewankuppen, 2 miles to the northward In 
the two former there is little distu^ishable in construction and 
general plan from similar building to be found everyvihere m the 
south 

‘ Looking at the place as a Mhole, its architecture, its sculptures, and 
its inscriptions, we would seem to possess here a complete religious 
history of the south carved in the imperishable rock, and, with all 
deference to the high authority of Mr (ergusson (who, however, seems 
to have confined his study almost entuel} to the monoliths), it is difficult 
to believe that the remains enumerated do not form a chapter in the 
stoiy anterior to his earliest one, which he dates about the 6th century 
AD It would seem to be much more m accordance with the evidence 
to accept these remains as the records left by the Buddhi&t faith, and 
to assign to them an age nearly coeval with the zenith of Buddhist 
architecture and sculpture, or a pened commencing a couple of cen 
tunes or so before the Chnstian era (Crole ) 

Mr Ftrgusson writes — 

* 1 he oldest and most intere<iting group of monuments are the so 
called fi\e raths, or monolithic temples, standing on the seashore 
One of these, that with the apsidal termination, stands a little detached 
from the rest The other four stand m a line north and south, and 
look as if thev had been carved out of a single stone or rock, which 
originally, if that were so, must have been between 35 feet and 40 feet 
high at its southern end, sinking to half that height at its northern 
extremitv, and its width diminishir^ m a like proportion 

‘ The first on the north is a mere pamala or cell, z i feet square 
externally, and 16 feet high It is the only one, too, that seems finished 
or nearly so, but U has no throne or image internally , from which we 
might guesb its destination 

* The next is a small copy of the last to the southward, and measures 
II feet by 16 feet in plan, and 20 fi^t in height The third is very 
remarkable, it is an oblong building with a curvilinear shaped roof 
with a straight ridge Its dimensions are 42 feet long, 25 feet wide, 
and 25 feet high Externally it seems to have been completely 
carved, but internally only partially excavated, the works being apparently 
stopped by an acadent It is cracked completely through, so that 
daylight can be seen through it, and several masses of the rock have 
fallen to the ground This has been ascribed to an earthquake and 
other causes. My impression is that the explanation is not far to 
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different uses to which they are applied for the purposes of a different 
religion, that we must not stretch analogies too far 

* There is one other ra/A, at some distance from the others, called 
“Arjun’s Rath,” which, strange to say, is dnisbed, or nearly so, and 
gives a fair idea of the form their oblong temples took before we have 
any structural buildings of the This temple, though entered in 

the side, was never intended to be pierced through, but always to 
contain a cell The large oblong rath, on the contrary, was intended 
to be open all round , and whether, (xinsequently, we should consider 
It as a ekouitry or a ^pura is not quite clear One thing, at all events, 
seems certain — and it is what interests us most here — that the square 
ratht are copies of Buddhist vikdras, and are the originals from which 
all the vimanas in Southern India were copied, and continued to be 
copied nearly unchanged to a very late period On the other 
liand, the oblong raths were halls or porticoes with the Buddhists, and 
became Ihtgopuras or gateways which are frequently, indeed generally, 
more important parts of Dravtdian temples than the tnswanas them- 
selves. They too, like the viswanas, retain their original features very 
little changed to the present day 

'The other antiquities at Mahdbahpur, though very interestmg m 
themselves, are not nearly so important as the raths }ust described 
The caves are generally small and fine architecturally, ^om the feeble- 
ness and tenuity of their supports The southern cave-diggers had 
evidently not been grounded in the art like their northern compeers, the 
Buddhists. The long ex^jenence of the latter in the art taught them that 
ponderous masses were not only necessary to support their roofs, but 
for architectural effect, and neitherthey, northe Hindus who succeeded 
them in the north, ever hesitated to use pillars of two or three diameters 
in height, or to crowd them together to any required extent In the 
south, on the contrary, the cave-diggers tried to copy literally the 
structural pillar used to support wooden roofs. Hence, I believe, the 
accident to the long rath , and hence certainly the poor and modern look 
of all the southern caves, which has hitherto proved such a stumblmg- 
block to all who have tried to guess their age Their sculpture is 
better, and some of their best designs rank with those of Ellora and 
Elephanta, with which they were, in all probability, contemporaiy 
Now, however, that we know that the sculptures in Cave No 3 at 
Baddmi were executed in the 6th century {579 a.d), we are enabled 
to approximate to the date of those in the Mahibalipur caves with very 
tolerable certainty 1 he Baddmi sculptures are so similar m style with 
the best examples there, that they cannot be far distant in date , and if 
placed m the following century it will not, probably, be far from the 
truth * — (Fergusson ) 

' On the left side of the rock, which is divided by a deep natural 
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deft, the chief figure in the upper part appears to be the giant 
Mah^ Bab Chakrabartti, with his attendant dwarft, five with their 
wives, four warriors, five ascetics, and a holy Rishi in his cave temple 
'The bons, tigers, cheetahs, and deer, vti different parts of the sculpture, 
show that the people have travelled from a distance through the jungles. 

* In the central part of the cle^ at the bottom, on the left, is a figure 
seated, which I take to be Buddha, with hi$ five disciples in front of 
the cave temple, with the holy Kishi The heads of three of the 
disciples have been broken off In the deep recess formed by the 
natural cleft in the centre of the rock sculpture, is the lower part of the 
liody and tail of the snake deity Vasuki, the NagdKajd, and below 
this IS the entire figure of Ulupi, his daughter, with a canopy of three 
snakes rising over tne head The upper portion of the deity had 
been broken off, and was said to be buned m front of the sculptures. 
I made search for it, found it, and got it dug up, set upright, and 
photographed , it is the figure of a man with his hands raised m prayer, 
and a canopy of seven snakes rising over a pyramidal head-dress, and 
nith the usual emblems of the Buddhist religion To the right of 
these are several Rajds and men, each accompanied by his wife , six 
dwarfs , and eight Barudas, or figures of men and women with the legs 
of birds , several monkeys a cat doing penance, while rats are running 
near It, two large and several small elephants, lions, tigers, geese, 
cocks, and hens. 1 thought at first that all the figures w ere coming to do 
leverence or to worship the snake deity , but when we first took photo- 
graphs of this rock sculpture, the whole of the central cleft was over- 
grown with trees and brushwood, and the five disciples of Buddha were 
buned. 

*Lord Napier, then Goiernor of Madras, visited the spot about a 
week after the snake deit) was dug up, and had excavations made to 
the depth of 7 or 8 feet, which exposed a great number of figures and 
animals, and showed that the old it»d must have passed m front of the 
rodi at a depth of 5 or 6 feet below the present level, the ground hai mg 
been filled up chiefly with broken bncks and earth, with here and there 
large fragments of sculptured roclu, dressed stones, and cornices from 
the adjommg temples The broken tusk of the large elephant was 
also found To the left, and below the five disciples of Buddha, is a 
deer, in a very natural attitude, scratching its nose with its hind foot 
The male and female elephants with their young behind them, and some 
of the figures of crouching tigers and cheetahs, are in a very natural 
and spinted s^le, and there is a great look of natural animation, 
movement, and bustle m the whole group, of which Buddha and his 
five disoples appear to occupy the prmcipal posiUon and to attract the 
greatest attention, while the snake deity and his daughter ar^ as it 
were, in the background, and ascetics are scattered about m several 
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parts One point of great importance in these early large rock 
sculptures is, that they represent scenes of peace with men and their 
wives, a single wife accompanying each, and the animals, Barudas, and 
birds m pairs, while the Riji Mahibili is accompanied by dwarfs, and 
the other whose rank is indicated by umbrella-bearers, have 

each bis wife beside him The ascetics, of whom there are five or six, 
have no wife It appears to me that the story is one which represents 
the establishment of the Buddhist religion, or one cf peace, goodwill, 
toleration, and kindness to all men, and to animals and birds 
Mr Feigusson declared it to b^ with the exception of the pagoda 
at Tanjoie, the finest and most important vimana in the south of 
'India. It IS small, being not more than 30 feet square at base, and 60 
feet high , but it is free from all surrounding walls and gateways, which 
so detract from the grandeur of other pagodas. The same authority 
assigns the edifice to the i ith century, and the neighbouring excavations 
to the 13th or 14th 

'It IS to be regretted that the inscnptions of Mahibalipur, as yet 
deciphered, furnish no clue to the date or history of these remarkable 
structures , though Dr Babington explaais one line as conveying the 
name of the founder, "Atirana Chdnda(he whom battle is furious), 
Lord of kings, built this place called Atiranachandeshwara.*' It is 
equally a matter of doubt to what deity the sea-side pagoda was 
originally dedicated In the chamber next the sea is a giganuc hngam 
of black polished stone, which would lead us to suppose it a temple of 
Siva On the other hand, there is a gigantic figure of Vishnu, in a 
recumbent posture, in one of the verandahs. The uncertainty on 
all these points may, perhaps, heighten the zest of inspection *— 
(Hunter ) 

Uall&bUL— Central southern tahsU of Muttra (Mathuri) District, 
North-Western Provinces, lying wholly within the Do^b, and consist- 
ing for the most part of a fertile alluvial plain along the north bank of 
the Jumna (Jamund) The tahsU is of a stra^ling and irregular shape, 
nairoaii^ to a point in the extreme north and south, with a maximum 
length of 32 miles, and spreading out m the centre to a maximum 
breadth of 14 miles, Ihe Jumna, with its senes of sinuous bends, 
forms throughout the western and southern boundary for nearly 50 
miles For a distance varying from one to three miles inland from the 
river, the surface of the ground is broken up by ravines and sand- 
hills, for the greater part uncultivated, but much used for grazing 
To the east, beyond the zone of sand and ravines, the country is 
level, with an alluvial soil, like the rest of the Dodb Imgation is 
earned on pnacipally from wells, but is conducted with difficult owing 
to the depth of the water beneath the surface. The area imgated 
from rivers, jhllsy and ponds is insignificant There is at present 
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(1884) no canal irrigation, but the Mith branch of the Ganges canal 
will, if completed, pass down the whole length of the ZaM/ 

The most important of the autumn (JtAari/) crops are cotton and jodr, 
and of the spnng (reM) cro^, wheat and barley Sugar-cane, rice, 
indigo, opium, and garden crops are very sparingly produced. The 
total area of the iahsil m 1881-82 was 238 8 square miles, of which 
194 4 square miles were cultivated, 33 7 square miles cultivable, and 20 7 
square miles barren waste Area assessed for Government revenue 
or paying quit-rent^ 3149 square miles, of which 1748 square miles 
were cultivated. Population (1872) 143,955 » (1881) 116,829, namely, 
males 64037, and females 52,792 , showing a decrease of 27,126, 
or z8 8 per cent in nine years Clothed according to religion, there 
were in z88z — Hindus, 1 10,029 y Muhammadans, 6787 , Jains, 2 , and 
Christians, ix Of the 196 inhabited villages compnsmg the ta/isiJt 127 
contained less than five hundred inhabitants , 39 between five hundred 
and a thousand , and 30 upwards of a thousand Amount of Govern- 
ment land revenue or quit-rent (i88i-82),;^3 1,356, or with local rates 
and cesses, ^^35,490 Rental, indudmg C2sses, paid by the cultivators, 
^55,063 In 1883 the taAst/ confined 1 civil and i criminal court, 
with 3 police stations (ikdnds) Strength of regular police, 38 men , 
village watchmen { 4 :haukt 4 drs\ 211 

HohATMiti — .Anei^nf toa nand place of pilgrimage m Muttra (Mathura) 
District, North-Western Provinces, and head-quarters of the Mahiban 
tahsflf situated 111 lat 27* 25' 35" N , and long 77* 47' 30" E , on the 
Jumna (Jamuni) river, about six miles below Muttra town, near the 
opposite bank of the nver Population (1872) 6930, (i88z) 6182, 
namely, Hindus, 4475 , Muhammadans, 1704, and ‘others,' 3 Area 
kA toan site, about 100 acres For conservancy and police purposes, 
a small house-tax reaUxed ^138 in 1882 Besides the ordinary sub- 
divisional buildings, the town contains an Anglo-vernacular school, 
post-office, and police station 

Midiiban first emerges into modem history in the year 1017 a.d, 
when It shared the fate of the neighbouring city of Muttra, and was 
sacked by Mahintld of Ghazni The Hindu prince is said, when the 
fall of the town became inevitaMe, to have solemnly slam his wife 
and children, and then to have committed suicide In 1234, a con- 
temporary wnter mentions Mahiban as one of the gathering places of 
the imperial army sent by Shams-ud-dfn against Kihnjar It is ina- 
dentally referred to by the Emperor Bibar in 1526 In 1804, Jaswant 
Rio Holkar fled from the Doib after his defeat at Farukhibid by a 
ford a little west of Mahiban, and in 1805, Amft Khin, the Fat^ 
freebooter, crossed and recrossed the Jumna by the same route. 

It u not, however, from its appearances m modem history, that 
Mahiban claims notice. The country round about it, although now 
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bare of woods, appears to have once been a great forest; hteratl) MaM 
ban Even as late as 1634 , the Emperor Shih Jabin held a hunt 
here, and killed four tigers. This ancient woodland country, frii^ng 
the sacred Jumna, was, from very early times, associated with religious 
legends. The architectural remains still combine the Buddhistic and 
Hindu forms In Sansknt literature it is closely associated with Gokul, 
which lies about a mile o/f, overhanging the stream of the Jumna. 
Indeed, the scenes of the youthhil adventures of Krishna, which are 
ascribed in the Pur^nas to Gokul, are actually shown at Mahkban, about 
a mile from the river Gokul seems m have been originally the common 
name for the whole, although it is now restricted to what must have 
been the water-side suburb of the anaent town 

The rums of Mahiban rise as a hill of brick and mud covenng about 
thirty acres, the site of the old fort The shnne of S>im L^a, a mean 
cell, IS perched on the highest poiM of the old fortifications, looking 
towards the Jumna. The local legend relates that when Krishna was 
born at Muttra, his uncle Kdns, a wicked giant, knowmg by prophecy 
that his sister's son would slay him, commanded that if she brought 
forth a male child, it should at once be killed. The nurse, however, 
fled with the infant across the nver to Mahiban. There, m the present 
shrine of Syam Lala, Jasoda (wife of Nanda) had given birth to a girl , 
and the nurse, changing the infants, brought back the female child to 
Muttra as the offspring of the giant's sister How Krishna in the end 
slew the giant is well know n 

The most interesting relic at Mahiban is the s(M:alled Palace of 
Nanda, the foster father of the chang^ing Krishna. This covered court 
was re-erected by the Mubanunadans m the time of Aiuaagzeb, from 
anaent Hindu and Buddhist materials, to serve as a mosque It is 
divided into four aisles by five rows of sixteen pillars, eighty m all, from 
which It takes its popular name of Assi Khaxnba or the Eighty Pillars. 
Many of the capitals are curiously carved with grotesque heads and 
squat figures Some of the inner pillars are plain, others nchly oma- 
mented with arabesques Four of them are supposed to represent by 
their sculptures the four ages of the world The pillar known as the 
Surya Yiig or Golden Age is covered with nch and beautiful carving , 
that known as the Dwapar Ydg or Second Age of the world is adorned 
in almost equal profusion The Treta Yfig or Third Age is more 
scantily carved , while the Kill Ydg or present Iron Age of the world 
18 represented by a crude unsculptur^ pillar The interior pillars 
furnish examples of a much disputed form in Hmdu architecture, and 
consist of two short columns, set one on the top of the other This 
form is discussed with learning and insight by Mr Growse, of the Civil 
Service, in District Memoir of Mathurd^ ^ *53-255 (and editiou, 

x 88 o), Father Tieffenthaller, who visited Mahiban m the middle 
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of l&e last centuiy, states that the edifice was used conjointly as a 
Muharomadan mosque and as a Hindu temple 

In the Palace of Nanda are laid the scenes of Krishna's infancy 
His cradle, a coarse structure covered with red calico and tinsel, stUl 
stands in the pillared hall, while a blue-black image of the sacred child 
looks out from under a canopy against the wall The churn m which 
Krishna’s foster-mother made butter for the household is shown, and 
consists of a long bamboo sticking out of a carved stone A spot m 
the wall IS pointed out as the place where the sportive milkmaids hid 
Krishna’s flute One pillar is said to have been polished by his foster- 
mother’s hand, as she leant against it when churning, and others have 
been equally polished by the hands of generations of pilgrims 

From the top of the toof the wayfarer looks down on mounds of 
rums, with the Jumna beyond shoving its waters at intervals, amid an 
expanse of sand, high grasses, and rugged ravines. Mahdban is still a 
very popular place of pilgrimage among the Hindus Thousands of 
Vishnu-woTshippers, with yellow-stained clothes, yearly visit the scenes 
of the infancy of the child-god But in addition to the steady stream 
of devotees from distant parts, the pillared hall is resorted to by Hindu 
mothers from the neighbouring Dismcts for their purification, on the 
sixth day after child-bvth, vhence the building denies ns local name 
of the Chhatthi Pilna or Place of the Chhatthi Puja, te ‘ I he Sixth Day 
Worship.’ The anniveisaiy of Krishna s birth is also celebrated during 
several days in the month of Bhadon by a vast concourse of people 

The riverside village of Gokul, a mile oF on the Jumna, has few relics 
of antiquity Its shrines and temples are quite modern. It is approached, 
however, by a lofty and beautiful flight of steps from the nver, 
and for more than three centunes it has been the head quarters of the 
Vallabhichdrya sect, orGokulastha Gosams Many thousands of ptlgnms, 
chiefly from Gujarat and Bombay', yearly resort to this cenh'e of their 
&Uh, and have built numerous temples, generally of a rather tasteless 
type. Vallabhachdrya, the founder of the Vishnuite sect which bears 
his name, was bora m 1479, and his pleasure-loving religion still finds 
fttvour with the well to-do mercantile classes of Western India. 

MfB4ha.11 [‘Great Fomt *) — Mountain in Yagistdn, in the inde- 
pendent territory on the Haziia-Fcsh^war border, at the east end of a 
qiur of the 11 am range It is situated on the right bank of the Indus, 
and rises to a height of 7400 feet above the sea. 1 he southern side 
of the hiU IS thickly wooded (whence its name), and is inhabited by 
J^uos , the north side is peopled by the Amazai Pathins. The hiU 
would be suitable for a sanitarium, but as a strategical point it is said 
to be worse than useless. 

llillitwr,— Kange of hills in Hazdrib^h District, Bengal, com- 
puismg the feeders of the Sakn nver on the west These hills extend 
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m a general direction east and nest for 14 miles , their bides are steep, 
but not entirely scarped , the top undulates, with an average breadth 
of about a mile. The general elevation above the Sakri valley 
IS j6oo feet, and the elevation above the sea at the eastern end, 
where the Survey station is fixed, 2210 feet A waterfall, called 
Kokalh^t (90 feet high), leaps down the northern face of the range m 
Gaya District An annual fair is he^ in February at this picturesque 
spot 

Mabdd. — Sub-division of Kddba District, Bombay Presidency 
Bounded on the north by Ming^n and the Fanth Sachiv temtory , 
on the east by the Fanth Sochiv temtory , on the south by Sat^ D]s> 
trict and the Khed Subdivision of Ratndgiri , and on the west by the 
Kative State of Janjira and the Ddpoh Subdivision of Ratnkgin 
Area, 459 square miles Population (1872) Z13417, (1881) 109,391 
(males, 54,55a , females, 54,839), or a density of 23S persons per 
square mile One town and 245 villages, occupied houses, 21,467, 
unoccupied, 1363, Hindus number 102,591, or 9382 per cent of 
the whole , Muhammadans, 6725, or 6 14 per cent , Jams, 49 , 
Christians, 19, Beni'Israel Jews, 5, and Fdrsis, 2 Brahmans number 
1999 

Of the area (459 square miles), which has been surveyed m detail, 
14 33 square miles are occupied by the lands of alienated iillagea 
Of the remainder, 172,573 acres are arable, 33,698 acres are forest 
reserve, and more than 2000 acres are under grass The area of 
Government land actually under tillage is 89,342 acres. In 1881-82 
there were 17,078 holdings in the Subdivision The average area 
of a holding is 10 acres, and the average rent 165. id The land 
revenue realizable m x88o was ;^i4,x89, and the incidence of this 
assessment on the population, as fid per head. The survey rates 
were fixed m 1866 for thirty jeam Their average as follows — For 
nee land, 3 s. 5^ per acre , g^en land, fis. 5dL , uplands, 4|d Of 
the land actually under tillage (90,418 acres), grain crops occupied 
85,675 acres, or 94 7 per cent 29,109 acres of the whole being 
under naehm (Eleusme corocana), and <7,591 under rice (Oryza sativa) 
Pulses occupied 2440 acres, oil-seeds, 2245 acres, fibres, 10 acres, 
and miscellaneous crops, 48 acres 

The Subdivision is almost entirely of a wild and rugged character, 
the eye being arrested by spurs of the Mahdbleshwar hills The 
Savitri flows through the region, aod waters the nee and garden land 
There is little or no sea-breeze, and the changes of temperature are 
great Average rainfall, 123 inches. In 1883, the Subdivision con- 
tained I civil and a cnramal courts Police stations 6, 

regular police, 51 men. Head-quarters, Mahad 

— Chief town of Mahdd Subdivision, Koliba District, Bombay 
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IPresidency. Lat i8' 6' n, and long 73* 29" e. , 53 miles south by 
east of Alfbigh. Population (i8dx) 6804 Hindus numbered 5695 , 
Muhammadans, 1086 j Chnstians, 18 , Jain, 1 , Farsi, x , and * others,’ 3. 
Mahdd hes on the right or north bank of the Savitn, 34 miles east 
of Binkot. At high-water sprmg tides vessels drawing up to 9 feet, 
and canoes at all times of the tide, can pass a mile above the touA 
Steam launches can only reach Daiig^on 

The Buddhist caves of P^e (dating from xoo a.i> ) are 2 miles 
north-west of Mahdd. In 1538, De Castro mentions the place as 
havmg a large trade in wheat. It is not far from Riigarh, Sivajfs 
capital, and aas often visited by the Mar^th^ chief In 1771, Forbes 
found Mahdd a fortified and well-peopled town At Mahid was 
concluded, in 1 796, the treaty between the Konkan rebel Kdna Farnavis, 
Saji Rdo the Marith^ and the English, which phced Baji Rao as 
Peshwa on the throne at Poona, Nina becoming Minister In 1802, 
the Peshwa took refuge m Mahid, while Holkar seized his cipital 
Dunng the last Maratha war (1818) a force under Colonel Prother 
occupied Mahad without opposition. 

Mahid has still a large seaborne trade The imports consist of salted 
and fresh fish from Malabar, G<^ and the Southern Konkan, and 
dates, sugar, iron, kerosine, and piece-goods from Bombay The ex- 
ports, most of them sent to Bomt^y, are onions, garlic, potatoes, sugar, 
and m}Tobalan& Rice is earned east through the Varanda pass to 
the I>«xan The average river trafiic is (1883) 25 tons doTin-stream 
and x8 tons up-stream daily Bunng five years ending 1881, the average 
)early trade was— imports, ^49,353 > exports, ^34*394 In the fine 
weather, steamers run up the Savitn to Dasgion, 3 miles below Mahdd , 
and passengers for Mahibleshwar vise this route, subsequently ascend- 
ing by the Fitzgerald ghdff which js passable for carnages Land 
communication is by the roam Konkan road Mahid is a municipality , 
income {1882-83), > incidence of municipal taxation, x& o|d per 

luad. 

lUldddaapnnUB. — Town m Kuhtalai fd/tfk, rncbinopoli Distnct, 
Presidency Population (1881) 6191, dwelling in 1268 houses 
Hindus numbered 6134 , Muhammadans, 50, and Chnstians, 7 

— River m the south-east comer of the Giro Hills Dis- 
trict, Assam , m the bed of which a seam of good coal has been dis- 
covered. In Its upper course there are several picturesque goiges, 
where the roc^ cliffs are clothed with tropical vegetation 

HaihAdaopallir. — Group of hiUs m Hosbangibid Distnct, Central 
Pftivmces , isolated from the main Sitpuri range by scarps and pre- 
apitous nvines, and almost enarcled by the Denwi and Sonbb^ra 
nven, which nse in the valley to the south, and unite on the northern 
side In these hills, the * 31 ahideo sandstone’ attams its greatest 
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development On their southern face, where the hills rise m vertical 
escarpments from the Denwi valley, the sandstone mass presents a 
thickness of 2000 feet. On the north, the ascent is about 14 miles 
long to SiDginami, by an excellent new road bndged and metalled 
throughout A road has also been completed from the railvay station 
of Pipdna to Singannmi, which, with the exception of the river Denwa, 
IS also bridged The plateau is varied, like a park, with glades and 
clumps of trees , while a scream winds down nearly its whole length, 
and a nm of low rocks shelters it from the wmds and storms The 
sanitanum of Pachmarhi, witli an elevation of over 4000 feet, is 
situated in the Mahddeopahir p^teau, 3a miles from Pipdiia railway 
station, with xihich it is connected by a road practicable m all seasons 
for all descnptions of traffic. 

BlahAdewa . — Pargand of Gonda District, Oudh , bounded on the 
north by pargand Gonda, on the eaat by Nawabganj, on the south by 
Nawibganj and Digsdr, and on the nest by Digsar and Gonda. Area, 
90 square miles, or 58,154 acres, of which 36,801 acres are returned 
as under cultivation Population (1869) 48,166, {1881) 51,492, of 
whom 10,038 are Brahmans. The land, however, is principally m the 
possession of K^jpucs, who hold 66 out of the 104 villages which 
comprise the pargand Government revenue demand, ;^3655 

KUili^dOIl. — Estate or tamindan m Sakoli taMl on the southern 
boundary of Bhandard District, Central Provinces, comprising 14 villages, 
of which 1 1 are inhabited Area, 30 square miles, of which about a tenth 
part is cultivated Population (1881) 2289 The forests yield much 
valuable timber, chiefl) teak and sdj , and the ample pasturage attracts 
large numbers of cattle during the hot months The pasturage is not 
now so largely availed of by the villagers as formerly, owing to the recent 
imposition of grazing dues Mahdgdon (lat 20* 44' n , long 80* 5' e ), 
the only large village, where the saminddr, who is a ^jput, resides, 
has a Government village school, and contains the ruins of an ancient 
fort The famous hill fortress of Pratipgarh overlooks the village, 
though beyond its limits In the neighbourhood of the fort is a hill 
with a large cave, in which water is found even m the hottest weather. 
The cave is annuall) visited by large numbers of Hindu pilgnms, and 
IS venerated os a favourite residence of the god Siva. 

Halldk^dlirga (' Eod of the Great Goddess KdVi ') — Hill m 
TdmkUr District, Mysore State, 3610 feet above sea-level Lat. 13" 
a6' N , long 77' 34' e Crowned with old fortifications. 

Hahdluigpur. — Town m the Mudhol State, Bombay Presidency 
Lat 16® 23' 2o" N, long 75® 8' 50" E Population (i88z) 5206 
Hindus numbered 4772 , Muhammadans, 420, and Jams, 14. 

Blahdmimt — Buddhist temple m Chittagong District, Bengal; 
resorted to annually m April, on the festival of Bishu, by the 
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KhyoungUul or JiSmtd Maghs and Chakm^ (tnbes inhabiting the Hill 
Ttacts of Chittagong), to feast and make offenngs at the shrme. 

liahATOTinl — Pagoda m Akyab Distnct, Arakan Division, British 
Banna , situated in lat ao* 5a' 40^^ m, and long 93” 5' 30" e., to the 
north-east of Mro-haung or Old Arakan This edifice, once of great 
cdebnt), and stHl visit^ by numerous pilgnms, fonnerly enshrined an 
image ^ Gautama Buddha, vrhoM traditional visit to Burma must be 
rejected as fabulous. According to sacred histones, Buddha, at the 
request of San-da-thti-n-ja (a monarch who ascended the Burmese 
throne in 146 a.1).), consented to die construction of a colossal metal 
statue of himself^ on which he breathed seven times, saying *My 
younger brother, Mahdrauni, you tomain here to be worshipped by 
human beings, Nat and Brahma.* A temple was built on the Kyauk- 
tawhiU to contain the image , and here it remained — the Falladium 
of Arakan — till the conquest of the country by the Burmese in 1784, 
when It was earned to Amaiapura. There it was placed m a building 
called the Maha-myat-muni, which became the most popular place of 
worship in the neighbourhood. The image is m the usual sitting 
attitude on a * Rasapallin,* or throne used by the king m the State 
audience halL The figure is la feet high, with all the limbs in pro- 
portion, and IS thickly encrusted with gold leaf, the accumulated 
ofienngsof thousands of sotanes The desire to possess the Mahdi- 
munf image was one of the causes of the uar which ended m the 
subjugation of Arakan by the Burmese. An ancient metal bell 
belonging to this pagoda was kq)t for many years in front of the 
court-house at Akyab, but it has now been restored to its onginal 
place 

MahAwaiH. — Literally ^the Gr«it River,* rises m lat 20* 10' n, 
and kmg. 83” e., in Riipur District, and after a course of 530 miles 
through the Central Provinces and Tributary States of Orissa, falls 
into the Bay of Bengal The hlahanadi has an estimated catchment 
basin of 43,800 square miles, and its rapid Sow renders its maximum 
dischaige m tune of flood second to that of no other river in India 
Thus the Ganges, with an estimated catchment basin of 391,100 
square miles, has a maximum flood discharge of 1,800,000 cubic feet 
pa second, while the estimated discharge of the Mississippi is only 
1,500,000 The Mahdnadf, with its comparatively smaller catchment 
area, has 0 flood discharge of r, 800, 000 cubic feet per second. Its 
depth mcreascs by 32 feet duruig the flood season , m the diy weather, 
its discharge dwindles to 1x25 c\d)ic feet per second, while the least 
discharge of the Ganges is estimated at 45,000 feet. 

73 W Course of the Rvoer — ^The Mahanadi nses 25 miles south of 
RAipur, on die outskirts of the wild mountamous region which bounds 
the Chhatisgarh plateau on the south, dividing its plateau from the 
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Bastar countiy A pool on the lasds of Sihoa village, on the elevated 
plain of Riipur Distnct, is pointed out as its actual source. Until it 
reaches Seorfn^r^yan, it is an insignificant stream, rarely available for 
boats , but at this point it is joined by three affluents, — ^the Seonit or 
Seo river, the Jonk, and the Hasdd After passing the town of Malhar, 
the Mahanadi becomes navigable during the greater part of the year, 
and receives the Mind and Keld rivers from the north Near 
Fadmapur, the channel is divided by vast rocks, and rendered almost 
unnavigable After receiving the it again struggles through masses 
of rock till it reaches Sambalpur, and lower down receives the 
Tel at Sonpur Below Sonpur, the river forces its tortuous way 
between ndges and ledges, broken up by rocks for many miles until it 
reaches Dholpur m the Tnbutarv States of Onssa. Boats shoot these 
rapids at a great pace, and on theur return journey are dragged up with 
immense labour from the bank Dunng the r^iny season, the water 
covers the rocks, and suffices to float down huge rafts of timber From 
Dholpur the troubles from the Mahanadi rocks are at an end, and it 
rolls Its unrestrained waters straight for the outermost line of the Gh^ts 
This mountain line it pierces by a go^e about 40 miles in length, over- 
looked by hills, and shaded by forests on either side Its stream, here 
deep and tranquil, is naiigable at all seasons 
Having thus passed in a generally eastern direction through the 
Central Frounces and the Tnbutaiy States, it pours down upon the 
Onssa Delta through its narrow gorge at Naraj, about 7 miles west 
of the town of Cuttack After traversing Cuttack Distnct from west to 
east, and throwing oflf numerous branches, it falls into the Bay of 
Bengal b) several channels at False Poin 1 The principal offshoots 
of the Mahanadi, together with their mmor distnbutanes, are as follow 
On the nght or south bank, soon after entenng the Cuttack 
District, it throws off a large stream — (1) the Katjvri, which imme- 
diately divides into two, of which the southern branch, under the 
name of the Kovakhai, passes into Puri District Ihe Katjun, after 
a further short course, throws off die Sunid, which re-unites with the 
parent stream after a course of a few miles A little lower down, the 
K^jun throws off two minor distributaries from its nght bank, the 
Large and Little Devi, which unite after a southerly course of about 
20 miles , and under the name of the Devi, the combined stream 
passes into Purf District, and falls into the Bay of Bengal a few miles 
below the southern boundary of Cuttack A cross stream connects 
the Mah^nadf with the left bank of the Katjuri, which latter river 
ultimately falls into the Bay of Bengal under the name of the Jotdar. 

(2) The other important southern distributary of the Mahanadi is 
the pAiKA, which branches off from the parent stream 10 miles below 
Cuttack town, and rejoins it after a course of about 12 miles, along 
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the omntry lying south of the parent stream It again branches off 
from the noithera bank, and running in a belt joins the Mahdnadl 
finally at Tikri opposite Tdldandi. 

Proceeding down the other side, the offshoots from the left or 
north bank of the Mahlinadf axe the following — (3) The Birufa 
takes off opposite the town of Cuttack , and after flowing in a north* 
easterly direction for about 25 mil^ nearly parallel with the Calcutta 
road, It throws off the Gengutl from its right bank, which, after receiving 
the waters of the Kelo, again into the Biriipi 1 he latter nver 
afterwards joins the Brihmanf, and its waters ultimately find their way 
into the Bay of Bengal b> the Dbamra estuar\ (4) The Chitartala 
branch leaves the parent stream about 10 miles below the Birdpd 
mouth After flowing a few miles, the Chitartala bifurcates into the 
Chitartali and the Xdn These streams unite after a course of about 
20 miles, and, under the name of the Klv, the united waters fall into 
the MalUnadl estuai> a few miles from the coast, and so into the Bay 
of Bengal 

After a variety of mterlacings. the Mahanadf forms two great estuane^ 
one generally known as the De\{ wnth its connected channel, the 
Jotddr, in the south-eastern corner of the District , the other, bearing 
the name of the parent nver, Che Mahinadi, at False Point, about half* 
way down the coast 

flcodi — In 1S58, Captain Hams, afte* a series of most careful 
investigations, arn^ed at the following conclusions with regard to the 
hfahdnadl During high floods, 1, $00, 000 cubic feet of water pour 
every second through the Nardj gorge, 7 miles above Cuttack city, 
while the total distributaries and cnanneJs, half-way between that point 
and the Bay of Bengal, onij afford accommodation for 897,449 cubic 
feet, or less than one half Dunng time of flood, about 250,000 cubic 
feet per second, or from one seventh to one-eighth of the total, strikes 
into Puri Dismct by means of the Koyikhai The remaining six- 
sevenths, or, m round numbers, a million and a half of cubic feet 
per second, pour through the Kitjuil, BinSpa, and Mahinadi proper, 
into Cuttack District To get nd this vast volume of water, the 
Purf nvers have onl> the means of carrying off 111,755 cubic feet per 
second, while all the distributaries in Cuttack District can only dispose 
of 788,694 cubic feet The remaining 900,000 cubic feet of its 
maxunum flood discharge — that is to saj, about one-half— pouts over 
the deha, filling the swamps, inundating the nce-fields, and converting 
the plains into a boundless sea. This, of course, only takes place jn 
seasons eff unusual floods, when the elaborate embankments along the 
lines of the hfahinadf and its distributaries prove altogether unable to 
OHitrol their violence. 

Cttnal — Efforts have been made to husband and utilize the 
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>a5t water supply thus thrown down on the Orissa Delta. An elaborate 
system of canals starts from the Mahinadi with the design, in the first 
place, to regulate the water-supply for irrigation , and secondly, to 
utilize It for navigation and commetce From the point at which the 
Mabinadi pours through the Narij gorge upon the plains, the fall 
averages i8 inches per mile across the delta to the sea. In the 
Godivari District in Madras, the slope is said by the engineers to be 
about 1 foot per mile , but the faU m Onssa, as also in the case 
of the Goddvari, is easily overcome by locks The first thing to be 
effected was to secure a uniform and a trustworthy supply at the head 
of the delta. To this end, a massive masonry weir 3800 feet long 
has been erected across the mouth of the Kitjuri, the southern bifur- 
cation of the Mahanadi , another enonnous weir, 6350 feet long, across 
the Mahdnadi proper at Jobrd, and a third, 1980 feet long, across the 
Binl|3a at Chaudwir The first two of these weirs are 12^ feet, and the 
third 9 feet high Each of the three branches into which the parent 
stream splits at the delta head is tl^efore regulated by a weir These 
works are pierced with two sets of scouring sluices, one of which is on 
an improved self-raising principle Hieir objects being to prevent the 
accumulauon of sand in the river bed, and to secure a supply of water 
for the canals, the sluices are left open during the fiood season, and 
closed as the river subsides. Of the four canals which form the Orissa 
irrigation system, two take off from the Birfipa wcir, and one, with its 
branch, from the Mahdnadf w eir 

On the 31st December 1868, the Government took over the canal 
works from the East Indian Irrigation Company for a pa>ment of 
^^941,368, since which time the gradual prosecution of the scheme 
to completion has been sanctioned. On the 3zst March 1871, the 
capital account, including the onginal price paid to the Company, 
amounted to 374, 822 , and on die 31st March r885,tO;^2,x33,723, 

exclusive of interest 

The canals thus taken over from the Company, and smee completed, 
or earned to an advanced stage of construction, are four in number, 
VIZ. (i) The High-Level Canal, (2) the Kendrap^ Canal with its 
extensions, namely, the Gobrf Canal and the PaUmundai Canal, (3) 
the Tdldandd Canal, and (4) the Machhgion Canal, with theu* respective 
distributaries. 

The High-Level Canal was designed to provide a navigable trade- 
route between Cuttack and Calcutta, and idso to irrigate the country 
through which it passes It starts from above the left flank of the were 
across the Binfpd, i mile below the departure of that nver from the 
main stream of the Mahdnadf It runs thence along the foot of 
the hills, northwards through Cuttack and Balasor Districts , and, as 
origmally intended, was to have been carried across the Bengal DistncC 
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of Midnapur, tilt it debouched on the Hdgil nver at Ulub^lni, below' 
Calcutta — a total distance from its starting-point of 330 miles The 
section between Midnapur town and Ulubirii, 53 miles in length, was 
opened throughout for traffic in 1873 ^ but this is now regarded as an 
independent work, distmct from the Onssa canal system 

General View of the Onssa Canals — While, therefore, the now 
completed portion of the High-Levd Canal starts northward from the 
Birupi, and provides a navigable channel between that nver and the 
Brahmani, with irrigation for the uj^and country along the foot of the 
hills, the Kendrapdrd Canal proceeds due east along the high banks of 
the Chitartala, etc , and supplies water to the lower le\ el of the delta 
It imgates the southern edge of the tract between the Mahanadf (with 
Its subsequent distributaries, the Chitartali and the Ndn) and the Biriipd 
(with Its continuation the Brihmanl) The Taldand^ and the Michh- 
gion Canals will deal with that part of the delta which lies between 
the Mab^adi and the Kitjuri , the Taldanda Canal supplying the 
irrigation for the northem edge of this intermediate tract, and the 
Michhgdon Canal providing for the southern edge All the canals keep 
on high levels. In the case of the High-Level Canal, the channel runs 
along the uplands at the foot of the hills In the cose of the other 
three, which are strictly speaking delm canals, the requisite ele>atton is 
obtained by keeping their courses along the banks of the rivers, which 
are always higher than the intermediate alluvial tracts 

Imgation Capabilities — The Onssa canals, when completed, are 
designed to irrigate a total of 1,600,000 acres The people, however, 
are slow and avene to change , and hitherto, even the present avail- 
able supply IS out of all proportion to tne demand, and there is little 
disposition to resort to imgation for ordinary crops except when the 
rainfall fails, llie Onssa cultivattw has been accustomed to use irrigation 
only for the more costly sort of oops, such as pdnAeafy sugar cane, 
tobacco, and cotton If or such crops, a held is generally seleaed which 
has the command of a natural watenmurse , and the highest form of 
irrigation known m Orissa consists in throwing water, by means of 
hollow palm-trees or basket scoops, from a tank or dammed-up stream, 
on to the delds 

The East Indian Imgation Company onginally fixed the rates for 
supplying water at Rs. 5 or j os. an acre This rate proved to be 
too high, and a graduated scale was afterwards introduce^, by which 
leases for large areas were offered at reduced rates Even this failed 
to induce cultivators to buy the water, and a further concession was 
made, by which the separate husbandmen m a village might com- 
bine to take a general lease for their aggregate lands at the reduced 
rates. Much confusion and many abuses followed, and practically the 
Cmnpany*8 rates were reduced to a uniform charge of Rs 1 8 or 51. 
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an acre Even this failed to induce the cultivators to avail themselves 
largely of the canal water, and the rates were afterwards reduced to 
Rs I 8 or 3s an acre 

Ihe first year in which the cultivatoTS availed themselves of canal 
irrigation was 1866-67, when leases were executed for 667 acres at a 
total chai^ of ^^252 Of this, however, only could be collected, 
and the rest had to be written off as a bad debt Next year, 1867-68, 
leases were executed for 1842 acres, at an aggregate charge of ;^366 , 
but only ;^i75 could be collected, and the balance had again to be 
wntten off The remissions of these two years were rendered necessary 
partly by the unfinished state of the works, which disabled the Company 
from performing its share of the contract, partly by the inexperience 
of the Government officers , and partly by disputes on the part of the 
cultivators touching the validity of the leases A large area was irrigated 
by stealth, and the smallness of the returns was chiefly owing to the 
difficulties incident to introduang anything new into Onssa. In 
1868-69, a drought at the end of the rams awoke the fears of the 
husbandmen, and water was taken fat 9378 acres at an aggregate charge 
of;^2288 Ihe popular apprehensions culminated m a panic, and 
the demand for water became so ui^ent that it was found impossible to 
comply with the usual forms, and irr^ation was granted m many cases 
without leases In others, the husbandmen appropriated the water 
wholesale on their own account However, after some opposition, the 
land which had actually received water was measured, and the people 
paid on the whole very fairly for what they took 

In the following year, 1870-71, a long-protracted drought again 
roused the cultivators to the folly of neglecting irrigation Until 
far on m October, it seemed that another famine in Onssa was 
inevitable Still, the rate of Rs 2 $ or 5s an acre proved too high , 
and It was not till the Commissioner, Mr Ravenshaw, by insisting 
upon the terrible risks that the Province ran, induced Government to 
lemporanly bring down the rate of R 1 or 2& an acre, that water was 
taken on a great scale Between 9^000 and 100,000 acres were imme- 
diately put under imgation in Onsm and Midnapur , and even this 
amount of land, although insignificant compared with the future capa- 
bilities of the canal, would have sufficed to take the extreme edge of! 
a famine 

But even this lesson failed to induce the cultivators to accept 
the canal water on a great scale Dunng the years which have 
since followed, smne progress has been made, and additional facilities 
have been given to the husbandmen. The wate^rate is now fixed 
at Rs 1 8 or 3s per acre, and in i88o-8x the area actually under 
irrigation was 112,171 acres The irrigated area vanes greatly from 
year to year according to the prospects of ram In 1882-83, 
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irrigated area was as high as 138,530 acres , in 1884-85 it fell as low 
as S4,i8e acres. The Onssa canals, therefore, cannot yet be con- 
sidered as a paying enterpnse, although they furnish an important 
guarantee against the famines, ahich, as recently as 1866, desolated the 
Province 

Fxnanaal Aspects — ^The following table exhibits the receipts from, and 
expenses connected with, the Onssa canals for each of the 14 jears 
endmg 1884-85 This table shows that dunng these 14 years the 
total receipts from all sources amounted to Rs 21,17,570, and the 
total diarges, including interest on invested capital, to Rs 1,38,95,581, 
leaving a deficiency of Rs 1,17,78,0x1, or an avmge of Rs 8,41,286 
a year Even exclusive of intemst, which amounts to an average 
of Rs. 7,33,977 a year, the excess of chaiges for maintenance and 
establishment over the total receipts dunng the 14 years amounted to 
Rs 15,02,336, or an average of Rs 1,07,310 a year The total 
capital expended on the Onssa canals dunng the 14 ^ears amounted 
to Rs. 1,13,10,708, or an average or Rs. 8,07,908 a year 

Financial Statistics of the Orissa Cavals for the Years 
1871-72 TO 1884-85 SHOWN th RlPJlES 
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The total amount of capital invested m the Orissa canals up to the 
31st March 1885 amounted to Rs. 2,13,37,233, exclusive of interest 
The total financial deficit on these canals from the time of their first 
opening till the 31st March 1885, is as follows — Excess of current 
charges over receipts, Rs 15,53,496, interest, Rs 1,09,25,941 , grand 
total deficit, Ks 1,24,78,437 

With reference to the future prospects of this and other irrigation 
schemes now in course of construction in Bengal, it may be well to 
quote here a few sentences from the Bengal Administration Report for 
1871-72 In closing a review of the past history of irrigation m Bengal, 
the Lieutenant-Governor remarked as follows — * If its progress has 
been sloa and the financial results unsatisfactory, there is, it is hoped, 
less reason for extreme discouragement than might at first sight appear 
The amount of capital sunk in the expensive head-v orks and great lines 
of canal has been out of all proportion to the area as yet irrigable, which 
will be laigely increased at a comparatively small expenditure on the 
minor distributaries The area commanded by the «ater will hence- 
forth develop m a much higher ratio to the expenditure The difficul- 
ties presented b> the prejudices and ignorance of the cultivators have 
been aggravated by a defective system of revenue administration, which 
was in many respects calculated to check rather than to promote 
progress The first essentials of financial success — moderation and 
fixity of demand — ^were wanting , and while ample facilities for illicit 
irrigitton and evasion of the just dues of the State were afforded to 
the raja/, he had no protection against unfair or illegal assessment 
From the new system better results may be anticipated, though the 
progress of irrigation will probabl} still be slow, and the time when the 
canals shall pro^e directly remunerative may be far distant ’ 

Physical Action of the Rwcr — ^The Mahfinadf has been a principal 
factor m the formation of the Orissa Delta The Great River poured 
Itself through a region, half-mud, balf-vmter, and all jungle, into the Bay 
of Bengal The shallowest parts were swamps the deepest parts were 
brackish lakes , and from time to time the nver writhed itself out of its 
former bed mto new channels, twisting backwards and forwards over the 
delta in snake like convolutions, turning deep lakes mto fens, silting up 
inland seas mto shallow marshes, toiling slowly and ceaselessly, till the 
firm earth stood up out of the waters, ready for man 

Uab^nadi — River nsmg in Daspalli State, Onssa, and joining the 
Rushikdhyd at Aska 10 Ganjdm Distnct, Madras On its banks are 
Russellkonda and Gdmsdr~S» Rushikuliya 

Uahdnadi, Little — River rising m Mandld District, Central Pro- 
vinces, m lat 23” 6' N , long 80“ 41' e., and falling into the Son (Soane) 
after a course of about xoo miles, during part of which it forms the 
boundary between Rewi and Jabalpur forests clothe both sides 
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of the nver , and coal is found on its banks near Deorf, where there is 
also a warm spm^ 

Hffa-fidTiandiL — River of Bengal , nsmg in Mah^ldirim, a hiH m 
the Him^yan range, D£i]fling District, Bengal From near the foot 
of the hills It forms the boundaiy between Jalpiigurl and D^i^iling 
as far as Phdnsidewa m the extreme south-east of the latter Distnct, 
except close to Siligun, where a small tract on the east of the nver 
bank is included in Dii^fling The Mahdnandi touches upon Jalpdigun 
Distnct a short distance above Siligurl, at which place it receives the 
waters of the New Balas^n The united stream then flows south- 
wards as far as Titil):!, where it passes into Purniah District Its 
chief tnbutanes here are the Dank, ^^nii, Nigar, Mechf, and Kankdi, 
the pnncipal marts are Kaliiganj, Haldib^n, Knshnaganj, and Barsoi 
After a tortuous course through Pumiah, the Mahinandd then enters Mal- 
dah at its extreme north, and flows ^uth-eastwards, dividing the Distnct 
into two nearly equal portions, it receives as affluents the Tingan, 
Pumabhaba, and lUlmdn Twen^ years ago it was nowhere fordable 
in this portion of its course , but it has now silted up and deteriorated, 
and annually becomes almost dry m parts. £ventiial1> it falls into the 
Ganges or Padma m lat 24" 38' 30' n , and long 88“ ao' 30" b., at the 
southernmost comer of Maldah Distnct, lust above the police station 
of Godifgilrl in Rdjshahi District It is a wide and deep stream, except 
in the dry season, and easily naMgable by cargo-boats of from 15 to so 
tons burthen as high up as Kilii^j in Pumiah In the upper part of 
Its course, it flows with a very rapid current, and is subject to sudden 
and heavy freshes, which render navigation impracticable. The banks 
of the Mahinandi are, as a rule, slopmg, and in parts highly cultivated, 
and very little subject to diluvicm at the present daj Many centuries 
ago, the Mahinandi appears to have flowed close under the high land 
on which Purniah town is built, but its waters gradually gravitated west- 
wards, and It now flows between high banks, with an extensive low, 
level tract between it and its old channel 
Kah&r^gam (or BasnauH — Town situated in lat. 26“ 6' 

3S* w , and long 84* 2' 36* e , m the centre of Saran District, Bengal , 
25 miles north-west of Chhapri, and 10 miles south-east of Sewan Next 
to Revetganj or Godna, Mah^djganj is the largest bdsdr m the Distnct, 
especially for the export of grain and spices, imports of English and 
native iron, salt, and piece-goods Formerly a large saltpetre dep6t* 
Population (1881) 3226 Dunng the rains, the gram traffic is some- 
times suspended, owing to the want of nver-ways and the absence of 
suitable roads. Police outpost 

District, Bengal One of 
the Urge business quarters of Patni city, trade id the produce of 
Pattii, Gay^ and Shihdbdd Districts — food-grams and oil-seeds. 
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MahArijgaid — Northern taMl of Ck>rakhpur District, North- 
Western Provinces, comprising the pargands of Tilpur and Bindyakpur, 
and a portion of pargand HaviM The tract consists of a tardi or sub- 
montane forest belt, inhabited by Gurkhds, NepdKs, or lliirus, the 
only people who can live in its pestilential climate during the rainy 
season Area, 1224 square miles, of which 568 are cultivated 
Population {1872) 319,555, (r88i) 365,702, namely, males 184,228, 
and females 181,474, showing a total increase of 46,147 persons, 
or 14 4 per cent in nine years. Classided according to religion, there 
were in 1881 — Hindus, 324,487, Muhammadans, 41,196, and ^others,’ 
19 Of 1 15 1 villages comprising the /n/jfann, 996 had less than five 
hundred inhabitants, 1 19 from five hundred to a thousand, 33 from one 
to two thousand, and 13 from two to five thousand inhabitants. Land 
revenue, ^^28, 372, total Government revenue, including cesses, ;£3ry856, 
rental paid by cultivators, ;£77,8o3 The Uihsil contained 1 cnmmal 
court in 1883, with 10 police stations {thdnds)^ strength of regular 
police, 104 men , village watchmen {diauktddrs\ 435 

— Town m Gtwakhpur DistriLt, North-Western 
Provmces, and head-quarters of Mahirdjganj iahsil Situated 36 miles 
north of Gorakhpur towiL Owing to its isolation and the unhealthmess 
of the surrounding country, MaliMjganj is extremely unpopular as a 
station amongst native officials It became the head-quarters of the 
iahsU about 1870, when the inaeascd land revenue of the northern 
necessitated a station nearer the northern frontier bordering on 
NepiL The tahsih is a strong masonry building, and capable of defence 
against a force unprovided with artillery The other Government 
buildings consist of a police station, post-office, and branch dispensary 
--^Town in TJnao District, Oudh — Sef Nkwalganj 
— Village m Sitdpur District, Oudh, situated 16 miles 
east of Sltdpur town, on the road to Lahirpur and Khen. Pounded by 
Musalmins, and originally called Isldmnagar, but about five genera- 
tions ago, one Raja Tej Singh, a Gaur Rajput, siezed it, and changed 
Its name to Mabdiijnagar The land is stdl owned by Gaurs Popu- 
lation (z 83 z) 1737, pnncipally Hmdua Bi-weekly market for the 
sale of locally manufactured sugar and cotton rope Government 
school 

— Town m the Native State of Charakhan, Bundel- 
khand. Central India Population (1881) 13,196, of whom 10,058 were 
Hmdus, 31x3 Muhammadans, and 25 * others’ 
lflah&r6jpiir**~LaTge villa^ in Mandld District^ Central Provinces, 
situated opposite to Mandld town, in lat 23* 35' k , and long So” 24’ e., 
at the confluence of the Narbadd (Nerbudda) and Banjar Formerly 
called Brahmaputra, it derives its present name from Rdjd Mahdraj 
Sah, tiho founded the present vilU^ m 1737 It has a good school 
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and on the opposite bank of the Bandar, at the village of Purad, a ywrly 
fair takes i^ace 

Iffalidn ^pHr. — in Hdjatahal Sub-divjsion, Santdl Paiganis, 
Bengal, and station on the loop^e of the East India Railway, 210 
mHes from Calcutta, l^t 25* n' 45" n , long S7* 47 ^ e. 

HffahAr ^pnr — ^Village in Gwalior Stat^ Central India , situated in 
lat 26' 29' N , and long 78“ 5* e. (Thornton), 15 miles north-west of 
Gwalior fort Noteworthy as the scene of a victory over the Mardthd 
forces by the British under Sir Hugh Gough (29th Dec 1843) The 
Mardthds were utterly routed, losing 56 guns and all their ammunition 
waggons ; and retreated to the fort of Gwalior A monument at 
Calcutta, constructed from the metal of the captured cannon, com- 
memorates the victory — Set also Gwalior 

MahArdm. — Petty State in the Khdsi Hills, Assam — Set Mah-ram 

IbllAmiL— Democratic State m the Khasi Hills, Assam. Population 
(1872) 6157, revenue, ;£io4 Ihe presiding chief, whose title is 
Stem^ IS named Andar Singh The natural products include tespat or 
bay-leaves, black pepper, cinnamon, caoutchouc, and honey Lime- 
stone is quamed, and iron -ore is manufactured into implements of 
native use. 

UfthdrAshtra. — One of the nine kingdoms of Southern India m the 
tune of Hiuen Tsiang, the Chinese Pilgnm (640 a x> ) The following 
account is from General Cunmn^am^s Anaent Geography of Indus 
<PP “ 

* From Konkana, the pilgnm proceeded to the north-west for 2400 to 
2500 or upwards of 400 mil^ to Mo-ho-la-cha or Mabirdshtra 
The capital was 30 or 5 miles in arcuit, and on the west side 
touched a large river From this descnption alone I should be inclined 
to adopt Paith^n or Fratishthdna, on the Godavan, as the capital of 
Mahdiishtra in the 7th century It is mentioned by Ptolemy as 
Baithana, and b} the author of the Periplus as Phthina, which should 
so doubt be corrected to Faithina. 

* But the subsequent distance of 1000 A, or 167 miles, westward or 
north-westward to Bhiroch (Broach) is much too small, as the actual dis- 
tance between Paithan and Bharoch is not less than 250 miles. M Vivien 
Le Saint-Martm thinks that Devagin accords better with the position 
indicated , but Devagin is not situated on any nver, and its distance 
from Bhiroch is about aoo miles I think it more probable that 
Kaly^ni is the place intended, as we know that it was the anaent 
capital of the Chilukya dynasty Its position also agrees better with both 
of Hnien Tsiang’s distances, as it is about 400 miles to the north-west 
of Anagundi, and 180 or 190 miles to the south of Bhdroch To 
the west of the aty also flow^ the Kailis nva, which at this point is 
a huge stream. Kalydn cn: Kalyani is mentioned by Kosmas Indiko- 
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pleustes, in the 6th century, as the seat of a Christian bishopnc, under 
the name of Kaliiana , and by the author of the Fenpim^ in the and 
century, as Kalhena, which had been a famous emporium in the time 
of Saraganos the elder The name of Kalydna also occurs several 
times in the Kdnhan cave inscriptioDS, abich date from the zst and and 
centunes of the Christian era. 

^ *The circuit of the Province is said to be 6000 //, or 1000 miles, 
which agrees with the dimensions of the tract remaimng unassigned 
between Mdlwd on the north, Kosala and Andhra on the east, Konkana 
on the south, and the sea on the west The limiting points of this tract 
are Ddmin and Vingorla on the sea-coast, and Idalibdd and Haidar- 
dbdd inland, which give a circuit of rather more than 1000 miles. 

* On the eastern frontier of the kmgdom there was a great mountain 
with ridges rising one over another, and scarped crests. In former 
days, the Arhat Acbara bad built a monastery, with rooms excavated in 
the rock, and a front of two storeys m height facmg a sombre valley 
The vtAdr attached to it was 100 feet in height , and in the midst of the 
monastery there was a stone statue of Buddha about 70 feet high, 
which was surmounted by 7 stone caps suspended in the air without 
any apparent support The walls the rtAdr were divided all round 
into panels, m which were sculptured with minute detail all the great 
events of Buddha’s life Outside the north aud south gates of the 
monastery there were stone elephants, both on the right hand and on 
the left, which, according to the belief of the people, occasionally roared 
so loudly as to make the earth quake The descnption of the hill is 
too vague to be of much use m identif>ing its position, but if the 
easterly bearing is correct, the hill of Ajayanti is most probably the 
place intended, as its bluff ndges appear to answer better to the pilgnm’s 
account than the smoother slopes of Ellore (Eiura) But with the 
exception of the stone elephants, the account is too vague to enable us 
to identify the place with any certainty There are two stone elephants 
outside the Kailds excavation at Ellore, but that is a Brdhmanical 
temple, and not a Buddhist vsMdr There is also an elephant close to 
the Indrasabha at Ellore, but the animal is inside the courtyard, instead 
of outside the gate as described by the pilgnm. Scenes from Buddha’s 
life formed the common subjects of Buddhist sculpture, and would 
therefore offer no special assistance towards the identification of the 
monastery But though the pilgnm’s account is vague, it is so minute 
as to the positions of the elephants and the arrangement of the sculp- 
tures that I am inclined to think he must have seen the place himself 
In this case 1 would read ** western ” frontier of the kingdom, and 
identify his cave monastery with the well-known excavations of Kdnhari 
in the island of Salsette. Indeed, if 1 am conect in the identification 
of Kalydni as the capital of Mahirishtra m the 7th century, it is almost 
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cotun that the pilgnm must have visUed the Buddhist establishments 
at Kiohan, which are not more than 25 miles distant from Kaly^i. 

* The numerous mscnptions at Kinhan show that some of its excava- 
tions must d^e as early as the xst century before Christ, and the bulk 
of them dunng the ist and and centunes a^ Christ One of the mscnp- 
tions IS dated in the year 30 of the SakidityabU, or 108 A.a No remams 

stone elephants have yet been found at K^han , 'but as the suuctuial 
fitfades m front of the excavated tnkdrs have all fallen down, some elephant 
torsos may yet be discovered amongst the rums along the foot of the 
scarped rock Mr E West has already disinterred the remams of a stone 
stupa with all its sculptured friezes from amongst these rums, and further 
reseaidi will no doubt bnng to light many other mterestmg remaina* 

MahdBthdilgariL — Anaem shnne and scene of a fair in Bogrtl 
Distnct, Bengal ^ situated in lat 2V 56' 40' n , and long 89* 24' e , 
7 miles north of Bogri town The traditional capital of a monarch, 
Fazasuiima, who ruled over 22 feudatory pnnoes, and who is 
identified by the Biihmans with the sixth incarnation of Vishnu The 
common people assign a much later date to this Parasuidma of Mahds- 
thdngarh, and say that he was destroyed by a Muhammadan saint, 
named Shih Sultin Hazrat Aoh>l The place according!} forms a 
nucleus around which many legends of both Hindu and Musalman 
origin have gathered Numerous remains connected with the two 
religions mark its site, and it was for long a Muhammadan shrine of 
great sanctity 

An ancient grant of about 650 acres from the Delhi Emperor, 
subsequently confirmed by the Mughal Governor of Dacca in z666, 
still supports a fraternity ot fakirs Resumption proceedings, instituted 
by Government in 1836, were abandoned in 1844, on proof of the 
great antiquity of the grant, although the ongmal deed or sanad had 
be^ lost A fair held m April yields about to the shnne 
Coins, dating as far back as 1448 a n , have been discovered on the 
spot, and it affords a promismg site for archaeological excavations 
In the local traditions, the oldest fables of Hindu m>thology are 
confused with comparatively reitent events m the Muhammadan 
conquest of Bengal —{For details, see Statuheal Account of Bengal, 
rot smu 192-196 ) 

XilUldilll. — Mountain near Simla, Punjab, on the confines of the 
Jl^unthdl and Kothi States, one of the peaks in the sub-Himdlayan 
range. Lat 31* 6' v , long 77* so' e. On the summit stands a small 
temple of Chinese architecture, dedicated to Siva. Elevation above 
sea-Ievel, 9x40 feet Several houses, belonging to residents of Simla, 
are amuted on tbe ndge runnmg between Masbobra and Mah^u peak. 
Kwth of the peak Ues the ddk bungalow or rest house, a favounte 

icsoKt of visttors. The southern face of Mahdsu hill has been 
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acquired from the Rdni of Kothi by the Simla municipality as a 
water catchment area. The Simla water-supply is obtained from springs 
at this place 

Mah&thaniaiL — Township m Prome Distnct, Pegu Division, 
British Burma. Area, 5 56 square miles Bounded north by Thayet myo 
District, and east, south, and west by the Shwe>lay, Paung-de, and 
Shwe-daung townships respectively The north and north-east portions 
are undulating, and are covered with valuable forest Farther to the 
west, the country is to a great extent level and under cultivation, while 
a considerable tract stretching to the south is waste land. This tract 
skirts the hills forming the boundary between Mahathaman and Shwe- 
daung townships. South of Prome, it is confined on the west by 
undulatmg ground gradually passing into low hills covered with eng 
(Dipterocarpus tuberculatus) forest and extending southwards for 
many miles. On the east, the lower spurs of the Yoma Hills bound 
It, while the centre of the plain is drained by the Zay, the bead- 
waters of the M>it>ma-ka, which receives all the water from the hilly 
country east and west On the hills to the north-east and north, 
cotton IS largely cultivated. Thei« are two separate systems of 
drainage, one in the north connected with the Irawadi, and one 
in the south connected with the Hlamg or Rangoon nver through 
the Zay and Myit-ma-ka. The chief streams falling into the Irawadi 
are the North and South Na-win, with their tnbutanes, the Gway, 
In-gun, and Khaung-tsauk (Chaung-^ank), the three last named bemg 
unnavigable 

The Great Northern Rood from Rangoon runs through Mahithaman 
township for a short distance, just south of Prome, there are fair- 
weather roads m all portions The principal villages are Lek-kop-pin, 
Alo-daw-ya, and Da 4 tL Four or five miles east of Prome is the 
ruined site of the ancient Tharekhettara or Ya-tbay-myo, once the 
capital of the flourishing kingdom of Prome, whose sovereign ruled 
{area 100 a.d ) over the whole valley of the Irawadi 

Mahathaman township is divided into 10 revenue circles Manufiic- 
tures of cutch and tan (toddy) sugar Population (1877) 52,360, (x88i) 
61,581 , gross revenue, ^£‘2574. Number of villages {1881-82), 73 
In the same year the land revenue was £, 1483 , capitation tax, ;^943 , 
net tax, jQa, local cess, ;^i47 Area under cultivation, 9428 acres, 
mostly under nee. Agricultural stock — homed cattle, 5766, pigs, 
,103, ploughs, 1593, and carts, 1435 

Uahatpnr — Town and municipality in Nikodar Subdivision, 
Jalandhar (Jullundur) District, Pun^aU Lat 31" 3' n , long 75* 31' e 
P opulation (1868) 6374, (i88x) 60x1, namely, Muhammadans, 3782 , 
Hmdus, 2x54, and Sikhs, 75 Number of houses, 1039 The town 
18 reputed to be of great antiquity, but now unimportant politically 
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dt commerciallf, except as a local agncultural centre. Municipal 
revenue in 1875-76, ^^88, in 1883-84, ;^i9i, or 7^ per head of 
population within municipal limits. Primary school, 2 girls’ schools, 
and 3 indigenous village schools 

Mabatwdr (also called Sahatwdr) — Town m B^nsdih iahHlt 
Ballia District, North'Westem Provinces Lat 25” 50' n , long. 84* 
ai’ E. Mahatw^r is situated on the Reoti-Binsdih road, 6 miles 
distant from Bdnsdih town, and xa miles from Balha. It is the lai^est 
and most pt^ulous place in B&nadih iahdl, and is the headquarters of 
the Kinw^ clan of Rijputs, who own more than three fourths of the 
town It is quadrai^lar m shape, and is traversed by one good 
road running east and west The surrounding country is swampy, and 
the roads which connect the town wtdi Balha, Bdnsdih, and Reotl are 
not open for wheeled traffic in the rainy season Hotwithstandmg 
this senous disadvantage, Mahatwir possesses a considerable trade 
Sugar and indigo are exported to Agja and Calcutta, and coarse cloth 
and shoes to Nepdt , the imports consist of cotton and salt from Agra 
and Cawnpur, and tobacco and English cloth from Loner Bengal 
Bansdih forms a distributing centre for the surrounding country, and 
Its large biweekly market is well attended During August, September, 
and October, there is also a considerable sale of cattle every market 
day Two lodigo factories are owned and worked by natives. Popula- 
aou (r872) 8975, (1881) It, 024, namel}, Hindus, 10,137, and 
Muhammadans, 887 Area of tonn site, 140 acres. A small house-tax 
s levied for sanitary and police purpose, which in 1881 realized ;^129 
\s a rule, the people are well off, and live in substantially built houses 
rhe town contains a police outpost station, middle class schoo4 ^nd a 
lost-office 

Kfth^vinyakft. — Sacred peak of the Bdrumbuntd Hills, Cuttack 
District, Bengal , visible from Cuttack mty Consecrated during ages 

0 Siva-worship by ascetics and pilgrims, who penetrated the surrounding 
ungles, braving the wild Savars and other forest tribes The Vaislinavs, 
n later times, have built a monastery on the northern slope of the hill 

1 massive piece of rock, 12 feet m circumference, still bears the name 
if Hahdvinyaka, the Great Ganesa or Vinyaka, from its resemblance to 
he elephant-headed god. The right free of the rock is consid^ed to 
« bfr frtfaer Siva , the left face has a knot over it, fanaed to represent 
lie bound-up tresees of his mother, Gauri or Firvatf The rock ts 
ccordingly worshipped as the union of Siva, Gauri, and Ganesa. A 
r^eiiall, 30 feet higher up, supplies the temple and its pilgrims. 

JCkbd (AfoAff a ^Fish’?} — French settlement within the limits of 
falabar District^ Madras Presidency, situated in lat ii*4i'5o*k, 
ndiong. 75* 34' 25' s., to the south of the month of the nver MBh6, 
nth a Toomy harbour whose rocky bar admits vessels up to 70 tons* 
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The area is returned (1884) officially at 5909 hectares, or 2391 acres. 
Population (1871) 8492, (1885) 82S0, namely, 3915 males and 4365 
females According to the Censns of 1881, the number of British 
subjects m the settlement was 1513, of whom 618 were males and 895 
females. The only French settlement on the west coast, and now of 
little importance or commercial acuity 

The place is thus descnbed in an official report — 

*This little French settlement is about 4 miles to the south of 
Tellichern The French first settled here with a view to acquiring a 
share in the pepper trade, m 1722, having obtained the grant of a plot 
of ground for a factory from the Rdji of Kadattan&d, or, as he was 
styled, Boyan^r (literally Vdhtnavar^ “ruler”), about the same time 
they obtained the grant of a piece of land at Cdicut from the 2 ^orm, 
measuring about 6 acres, which is soil m their possession {set Calicut) 
In 1752 they acquired by purchase from the Riji of Chuukkil the 
ports of Bimaturti, Kavai, Nileshaaram, and Mattalje, and m 1754, 
Mount Dilli, from the same pot^tate But with the surrender of 
Mahd in February 1761, all these possessions fell into the hands of the 
English , and, with the exception of the fort at Mount DiUi, which 
was placed in charge of a European sergeant, all the oth^ fortifications 
were razed to the ground Mah^ was restored to the French in 1765 , 
but It was, with its surrounding dependencies, again captured by the 
English in 1779, restored in 1785 It was for a thml 

time taken in 17931 finally given back, along with the small 

factory at Calicut, in 1816 Mah€ was at first a place of considerable 
importance and trade, but having fallen so frequently into the hands 
of the English, the settlement and its trade suffered, and in 1782, its 
fortifications were not only razed to the ground, but tbe town was 
nearly entirely burnt 

'Mabd IS now a decajing place, with most of its chief buildings 
picturesquely situated on the bank close to tbe nver mouth. The 
site is hilly, but covered with a dense mass of cocoa-nut palms. It is 
noted for tbe fertility of its soil and the salubnty of its climate The 
settlement is in charge of a cluf-de-sen^et subordinate to Pondichern 
Revenue (1883), ;^i79o It contains a Roman Catholic chapel, a 
school, and British post-office , and a Itmg wooden bridge, maintained 
by the British Gov’ernment, gives access to the British territory on the 
nght bank The coast road from Beypur (Bepur) railway terminus, 
running northward through Tellichern and the military station of 
Cannanore, passes through Mahd * 

Udhejl (or Chtnchkhed) —Town and rouojcipality m Khdndesh 
Distnct, Bombay Presidency, and a station on the Great Indian 
Peninsula Railway, 240 miles north-east of Bombay, and 45 miles 
east of Dhiilia Population (1881) 2136, municipal income, 
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mcidcaice of taatuxi per head of popnlaboii) is. 3d. The chttf Hindu 
fine of IS held here annually from January to March. The 

fair is held m honour d Mibejt, a woman of the agricultural dass, who 
became an ascetic aoo years aga So great was her sanctity that tows 
were paid to her dunng her lifetime After a twelve years’ stay m 
the hamlet of Chmchkhed close by the site of the £ur, Miheji buned 
berself ahve The value of the goods sold at tlie fair in 1S82 was 
esbmated at ;^4i9,7ax Lat ao‘ 46’ n, long 75*^ 30' e. A horse 
show and agricidtuial exhibition are held here annually, and a post- 
office and dispensaiy are maintained dunng the continuance of the 
fair 

Ibhendragili {MaMendra Mialat) — Mountain peak, in the Eastern 
Gbits, Ganjim Distnct, Madras Fresidenc) Lat 18* 58' 10* n , 
long 84* 36' 4* E. , 4933 feet above sea-level The plateau is formed 
of porphyntic gneiss embedding laige crystals of felspar, but the highest 
peaks are of gramtic gneiss in huge pnsmatic blocks. There is a 
bungalow near the summit commanding a magnificent view, as the 
mountain is but 16 miles from the sea. Several temples of unknown 
date and megalithic structures of doubtful origin are situated near 
the summit, which is crowned by an ancient Sivaite temple, much 
shattered by lightning. 

Kalten^aiandiyft. — Two rivers m Ganjim Distnct, Madras 
Presidency, nsiog in the Mahendzagin hill, an outlier of the range of 
Eastern Chits. One of the streams so called flows eastwards, and, 
draming the taminddrfs of Budarasingi, Mandasa, and part of Jalantra, 
falls into the sea at Birwi. The other and the larger stream flows 
south-westward mto the Faxla Kimedi tcminddrif wherein it fills 
several upporiant reservoirs for iirigatioD, and passing the town of Parla 
Kimedi, joins the nver Vamsadhiri. 

HffabwiM* — Town m Indore State, Central India. — A tMaheswar 

IffAheith. — Village suburb of Serampur, High District, Bengal Lat 
22^ 44’ N, Un^ 88* 23’ 45* E, Famous for the two great festivals of 
Jagannith, the Saio-Jiai or ’ bathing of the god,’ in May, and the Kath- 
Jitri or 'car {vocession,’ six days later At the latter, the god is 
dragged to the village of Ballabhpur, a mile distant, and brought back 
after an eig^t days’ visit, to the temple of Ridhiballabh. An important 
fiur u held at Mihesh dunng the eight da^, with an attendance of 
about 8000 persons daQy, and xoo,ooo pec^Ie on the first and eighth 
day, when the procession and return journey take pbce. 

mhegb-reMia. — Formerly a Sub-division of High District, 
Bengal, recently aboliahed, and reconstituted as the Ulubirii Sub* 
diviiion of the m^isterial Distnct of Howrah — Uluearia. 

Ibltei^lir.— Town and municipality in Jessor Distnct, Bengal 
Uu: 32 * 55’ 55* w , long. 88* 56' 50* £. Estimated population withm 
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municipal limits, 5000, mumcipal income (1883-84), ;^35o, averai^e 
incidence of taxation, ixfd per bead 
MffchOlWar {Mahesh Asurv) — Town in Indore State, Central India 
Agency , situated m lat sa* xi' k , and long 75” 37' e., on the north or 
right bank of the Narbada (Nerbudda), which here rushes over a rocky 
bottom between banks 60 to 80 feet high The stream is about aooo 
feet wide at this point, and the u'ater is reached by a vast ghdt or flight 
of stone stairs reaching below the water at its lowest It is the chief 
town of Maheswar distnct, within Holkar’s su&ah or governorship of 
Nimar Maheswar was formerly the residence of Ahalya widow 
of Khanda R^o, son of the Maharaja Malhar Rio A town of great 
antiquity, and mentioned m the Purinas Under the name of 
Mahesvati, it a as traditionally founded by Sehesia Ai^una, and formed 
the flrst capital of the Indu or Lunar race 

In more modern times Maheswar has undergone many changes 
On one occasion an earthquake seems to have overturned the town, 
for It IS stated that in dicing below the surface of the site, articles of 
furniture are sometimes discovered l>mg upside down. It contains a 
fort in bad repau, and a fine palace, built, about fifty years ago, of 
grey basalt, and highly ornamented with sculptures Thornton states 
that the estimated population in 1820 was 17,500 No later figures 
are available, for the to^^n was not returned m the Census of x88i as 
hanng a jxipulation of over 5000 The cloth manufactures of 
Maheswar are prized all over the country They are of both cotton 
and silk, with gold embroidery introduced m various designs and 
degrees, according to the fancy and capacity of the purchasers. The 
dAotis (waist cloths) and sdrij (women’s coverings) of Maheswar fetch 
larger pnees than those made at Benares, and they are undoubtedly of 
better make Large school, with 300 pupils. 

H&hgf^w^ — Town in Hardoi District, Oudh , situated 9 miles 
north of Sandila. Population (x88i) 3356 persons, residing in 481 
mud houses. Bi-weekly market The inhabitants have a local reputa- 
tion for honesty in conducting arbitrations 

— River of the Bombay Presidency Hie Mahi has a course 
of from 300 to 350 miles in length, and a drainage area estimated at 
from 15*000 to 17,000 square miles. After the Narbadi (Nerbudda) 
and Tipti, it is the largest nver of Gujardt, and the fifth largest in 
the Bombay Presidency The mam brwch of the Mahi rises about 
1850 feet above sea level in the Am^hera State, Milwa, in lat 32* 52' 
K , and long 75* 5' e. almost due east of the town of Cambay, and 
distant from it in a straight line about 160 miles The source of the 
nver is in the Mehad Lake, half-way between the town of Amjhera 
and the village of Bhopdwar near the western extremiQr of the Vmdhya 
mountains, where, taking a ^arp bend almost at right angles to the 
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line of their main range, they stretch northwards to meet the Aravalli 
hills. 

For 6 or 7 miles, the Mahi flows westward, then bending round 
Bhopdwar, it takes a northerly course parallel with the line of the 
northern Vmdhya Hills Sunk in a deep valley between banks in 
places mwe than loo feet high, receiving as it passes many tributaries 
Ifrom the east, but no stream cA any size from the west, for 140 miles 
the Mahi flows to the north till die boundary hills of Bigar force the 
stream to take a sudden turn westward For 25 miles it continues to 
flow to the west, when, meeting the high mountains of Mewdd, it 
makes a further bend to the south-west, which direction it keeps until its 
fail into die Gulf of Cambay, in lat aa* 14' n , and long, ya* 38' e. 

Dunng the first part of its Gujat^ course, the Mahi passes through 
the lands of the Mahi Kintha and Rewd Kintha States It then enters 
Bntish territory, and separates the District of Kaira on the right, from 
the Pdnch Mahals and Baroda on the left Farther to the west, and 
for the rest of its course, its right bank forms the southern boundary 
of the State of Cambay, and its left the northern limit of Broach Dis 
tnct At Bungra, zoo miles from its source, the Mahi is crossed by 
the Baroda-Nimach (Neemuch) road, and here the bed is 400 yards 
wide, with a stream of too yards and a depth of r foot The Kaim 
section IS about too miles in length, the last 45 miles of the section 
becoming tidal water The limit of the bdal flow is VerdLhdndi, 
where the stream is 120 yards across, and the average depth 18 inches 
About 30 miles nearer the sea, close to the village of Dehvan, the 
nver enters Broach District from the east, and forms an estuary The 
distaooe across its mouth tcova Caiahety to "KAvi is 5 miles 

Dunng flood time, at sprmg-tides, a bore is formed at the estuary, 
and a walMike hne of foam-topped water rushes up for so miles, to 
break 00 the Dehvdn sands. The bed of the Mahi lies so much below 
the level of the land on either side of its banks, that its waters cannot 
readily be made use of for ini^tion. In fair weather the Mahi is 
IbrdaUe at many jflaces — at Debvdn, Gajoa, Khfinpur, and Ometa, for 
instmice 

According to the legend, the Mahi is the daughter of the Earth and 
oi the sweat that ran from the body of Indrfidyumna, the King of Ujjain. 
Althoitgh* bke other streams, it » held sacred, fear would seem 
to be the pxevailmg feeling of the natives m their worship of the Mahi 
The height of its banks, and the fierceness of its floods, the deep 
gulbes through which the traveller has to pass on his way to the river, 
and perhaps, above all, the bad name of the tribes on its banks, explain 
the proverb *When the Mahi is mossed, there is comfort.' Four 
places on the Maht are specudly sacred and much visited by 
— Mingyar, Fafllpur, Angarh, and Yaspur 
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Hllligailj* — ^Town m Rangpur Distnct, Bengal , situated m lat 35* 
43' 30* N , and long. 89* ao' e.^ m the vicinity of, and within the 
municipal limits of, the civil station of Rangpur. Total population 
of Rangpur municipality (i88z), 13,330, municipal revenue (1883-84), 
;^t 598, of which ;^947 was denved from taxation, average incidence 
of taxation, is. 5d per head. Mahiganj was formerly a laige seat of 
commerce, but is now a place of decluiing importance, for trade is 
gradually forsaking it for the bazar of Nawibganj, which is closer to 
the civil station Dispensary 

Wahl mntha^ The — Group of Native States under a Pohtical 
Agency of the Government of Bombay The territory is situated 
between 23* 14' and 24* 38' n lat , and between 72* 40’ and 74" 5' E. 
long , with an area of 11,049 miles, and a population (1881) of 

517,485 souls It 18 bounded on die north-east by the Rdjput States 
of Udaipur (Oodeypore) and Dui^arpur , on the south-east by Rewd 
Kintha , on the south by the British Distnct of Kaira , and on the 
west by the Native State of Baroda, Ahmadibdd Distnct, and the 
country under the Palanpur Agency The Mahi Kdntha temtory 
18 subject to a number of chiefs, cS. whom the Rijd of Edar (Idar) is 
by far the most important In May 187 7, these chiefs were classified 
into 7 divisions, according to their importance and the extent of their 
junsdiction 

The Native State of Edar covers nearly half the whole tem- 
tory , 1 1 other States are of some importance, and the remainder are 
estates belonging to Rijput or KoU Thakurs, once the lawless 
feudatories of Baroda, and still r«iumng the anxious supervision of 
the Political Officer The Rdjd of Edar is a First-Class chief, exer- 
cising full powers of junsdiction, both civil and criminal (in the case 
of British subjects only with the consent of the Political Agent) The 
chiefs of the Second Class exercise junsdictimi 10 civil cases up to 
;^2ooo , and full junsdiction in cnnunal cases, subject to confirmation 
by the Political Agent in capital cases, and with the above limitation 
in r^ard to British subjects. Chiefs of the Third Class exerase 
jurisdiction in avil cases up to ^^500, and in criminal cases up to a 
penalty of two years’ imprisonment and ;^ioo fine, with the above 
limitation m regard to Bntish subjects , and so on for the remaining 
four classes, with gradually decreasing powers. There are 2 States 
of the Second Class — Pol and D^ta , 3 of the Third Class — Mdlpur, 
Mdnsa, Mohanpur , 9 of the Fourth Class — Warsora, Feth^pur, 
Randsan, Punddra, Kharal, Ghorasar, Katosdn, Ilol, Amalydra , 9 of 
the Fifth Class — ^Wal^lsna, Ddbha, Wilsna, Suddsna, Rupal, Dadhdlya, 
Magori, Wardgdm, Sdthamba , 13 of the Sixth Class — Ramds, Derol, 
Kherdwira, Karoli, Waktdpur, Prempur, Dedhrota, Tdjpun, Hdpa, 
Satldsna, Bhdlusna, Likhi, Harol , 15 of the Seventh Class— Maguna, 
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Bol8l&d^^ Tejpim, Visrora, Pile^, Dehloli, Kassalpura, Mahmudpura, 
Ijpura, lUmpuia, Kimpaia, G^bat, Timba, Umbn, Motakotama. 

J^ysual Aspuis — Mahi Kintha includes tracts of land differing 
iridely m character and appearance. In the north and east, the country 
IS rough and wild, broken 1 ^ ranges of steep well-wooded hills To 
the south and west the country is level, well wooded, and most of it 
cultivated. The soil of Mahi Kintha is of two kinds, one light and 
sandy, the other black , both of them are nch 

With a well-marked £all from the north-east to the south-west, die 
country is thoroughly drained. Hie Saraswatl nver, for about 40 
miles, passes close to, and idmost parallel with, the north-west 
boundary of the Agency The Sibaimati river flows through Mahi 
Kintha for a distance of 60 miles, fca 40 miles crossing the Agency 
from north-east to south-west, and for 20 miles skirting its western 
boundary The Hathmati nver passes through Mahi Kintha for 
about 35 miles, and joins the &lbaimati below Ahmadnagar The 
Kbin, the Mesbwa, the Mijam, die Vitrak, and other streams also 
drain the country The waters of only one of them, the Hathmati, 
have been used for irrigation on any large scale. Between 1869 
and 1873 a weir was built across the Hithmati, close above 
Ahmadnagar, and so much of Us water as was not wanted for the 
people of Ahmadnagar and other places on its bank, was taken to 
feed a canal for imgating the Pa^ntij Sub-division of Ahmadibid 
Distnct Though with no nature lakes, Mahi Kintha is well 
supplied with poods and wells. The Rioi Talao has an area of 94 
acres, and greatest depth of 17 feet , the Karmibiwi Talio, area 134 
acres, greatest depth 15 feet , the Bibsur Talao, area 1S2 acres, greatest 
depth 15 feet 

History — The earliest settlers were Bhfls and Kolts. These were 
subdued by Sind Rijputs whom the advent of the Muhammadan drove 
from their own country In the xsth century, the Mahi Kintha (or 
Banks of the Mahi) fell under tlie sway of the Abmadibid Kings, 
and on their decline under that of the Mughal Emperors The 
Muglials only collected occasional tnbute by moving a large force into 
die territory The Maxithis followed the Mughals, and every two or three 
years sent their mu&agin or tnbute-collectxng army into the region In 
18x1, when the Marithi power was declming, the British Government 
stipulated to collect and pay over to the Giekwdx the yearly tnbute In 
1820, the British Government finally took over management of the 
Mahi Kintha territory They agreed to collect and pay over the tribute 
free of eigpense to Baroda , while on its part Baioda pledged itself not 
to send troops into the country, or in any way to interfere with the 
a^iDistratum Since 1820, disturbances have occurred mote 
once. From 1833 to 1836 there were local tumults, which requued 
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an armed force for their suppression Tn i857>58 a display of force 
became again necessary, when the registration (>f arms and the disanning 
of part of the people took place A smart ei^agement was fought at 
Tarings Hill, and the town of Mondeti was earned by assault In 
1867 a disturbance arose at Postna. Since then, peace remained 
unbroken until i88r, when the Bhiis of Pol rose against their chief, and 
extorted from him a settlement of their claims 

In 1838, Captain (afterwards Sir James) Outram instituted border 
panchdyats for the settlement of the numerous blood-feuds and disputes 
between the wild Bhfls on the Mahi Kintha and R^jputina frontier 
The sjrstem, which is one of money compensation for crime, has been 
found very effective in preventing reprisals and maintammg peace In 
1873 the rules were revised, providing for the regular assembling of 
the courts under a Britisti officer as president, aided by two assessors 
from each of the States concerned In 1878, arrangements were con- 
cluded for the extradition of all cnminals except Bhfls, and of hhopds 
or Itch-finders among the Bhils, between Mahi Kintha and Rijputina. 
During the year 1878-79, measures were taken in most of the Mahi 
Kintha States for the suppression of illicit stills, m which the 
mahud liquor is manufactured , but the cheapness of this liquor is still 
the curse of the Mahi Kantha States, as the Bhfls and KoUs cannot 
resist the temptation 

Population —The Census of 1872 returned the population of the 
territory at 447,056, the Census of 1881 at 517,485, so that m the 
intervening period of nine years an increase of 70,429 persons, or 
15 7 per cent, seems to have taken place Area in 1881, 11,049 
square miles ^ number of villages, 18x6, number of occupied houses, 
117,112 The density is 468 persons to the square mile, villages 
per square mile, o 164, houses per square mile, 13 i , persons per 
occupied house, 44 Of the total population, 266,566 are males and 
250,919 females. During the penod 1872-1881, the female population 
shows an increase of 20 per cent, as against an increase of 11 per 
cent among the males This disproportionate increase is probably 
due in part to a more complete enumeration of the females in 1881 
Of the total population, 207,760, or 40 per cent , were returned as 
under 15 years of age, namely, boys 108,222, and girls 99,538 Adults 
numbered 290,547, or 56 per cent of the population, namely, males 
147*813, and females 142,728 

Distributed according to religion, the Census of 1881 shows the 
following figures — Hindus, 461,974, or 89 2 per cent , Muham- 
madans, 22,408, or 4 3 per cent , Jams, 13,905, or 2 6 per cent , 
Firsfs, 5 , Jews, 5 , Christians, 4 , abonginal tnbes, 19, 184 Among 
the Hindus, Br^mans number 27,885 , Rijputs, 19,187 , Kunbfs (culti- 
vators), 80,328, Rolls (labourers), 146,567, Kumbhirs (potters), 
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1^890 , LiA^rs (blacksmiths), 7475 , (low castes), 19,233 ; 

Sooin (goldsmiths)i 1700, Chatnirs, 4803, Darjfs (tailors), 5368, 
Satirs (carpenters), 6S8x , and Ndptts (barbers), 6476 The different 
Muhammadan sects are not specified by the Census. The aboriginal 
population (19,184) IS returned entmly as BMls 

The male population is grouped as regards occupation in the 
followmg SIX main classes — (i) Professional class, including State 
officials of every kind and members of the learned professions, 
5007 , (2) domestic servants, inn and lodging keepers, iSd? , (3) com- 
mercial class, includmg bankers, merchants, earners, etc, 31$^ « 

(4) agricultural and pastoral class, mcludmg shepherds, 109,909 , 

(5) industnal class, mcludmg all manufacturers and artisans, 30,829 , 
and (6) indefinite and unproductive class, comprising all general 
labourers, male children, and members of unspecified occupations, 
” 5 . 7*8 

Of the 1816 villages m the territory, xrfis contained in 1881 a popu- 
lation of less than ta o hundred inhabitants , 394 contained between 
tao and five hundred , 153 between five hundred and a thousand , 79 
between one and two thousand, 16 between tao and three thousand^ 
6 betaeen three and five thousand , 4 between five and ten thousand 

7 ^ BHU are the most remarkable of the Mahi Kdntha tribes. 
The> are hardy and enterpnsmg, and as sagacious m dail) conduct as 
they are secret and speedy when on one of their robbing expeditions 
They speak a dialect composed of Hmdf and Gujardti, which 1$ extremely 
difficult to understand , worship stones covered with red lead and oil , 
bdieve firmly m witchcraft, and are much addicted to ivitch-swmgmg 
Ordinanly among the Mahi Kantha Bhfis, the woman chooses her own 
husband At the Posma fair in the north, if a Bhil succeeds in taking 
the woman he desires to many across the river without being dis- 
covered, the parents of both agree to the marriage If he is found out 
before he has crossed the river, the man is severely handled by the 
father of the girl The tvr, or Bhfl vendetta, usually takes the form 
of cattle-lifting. No Bhil will disregard the hUci or cry which 
proclaims that a tnbesman is in trouble. 

Some BJwls, taking the name of iJArgwSr or asoetfcs, have become the 
followers of a Bhfl teacher, Khenldi Surmal This teacher is a follower 
of tile Hindu god Rima (the seventh incarnation of Vishnu), and 
forbids the killing of animals, the dnnkmg of liquor, and the commit- 
ting of offences. Like a high-caste Hindu, the bhagai does not partake 
of food without bathing , puts a red mark on the brow, and ties a yellow 
stnp of cloth round the turban The Bhils formerly treated these 
hhagais as outcasts, and caused them much annoyance Hus the 
aothonttes put a «top to In 1880, the bkagais were estimated at 800, 
nod not one of their number had been accused of any crime. 
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The Bhfl villages are without means of defence , there are no forts 
m the territory , and the hills, though well clothed with forest, can 
be easily turned, and are not secure from the operations oi regular 
troops 

Agncultun^ Trade^ eh — The soil is of tao kinds, light and black 
The south and west of the Agency are level In Rehvar and the valley 
of the Saraswatf there is a large irr^md area. Most of the tillage is for 
lharifox rainy season crops. In i88i, the male agncultunsts, including 
landholders, cultivators, and agricultural labourers, numbered 109,909, 
or 21 2 per cent of the population. The ordinary cost of irrigation, 
chiefly from wells and ponds, per acre, is — for wheat, from 14s to 
21s , for barlc), from 6s. to jQi, 85 , for opium, 10s. to 

5s. , and for sugar-cane, ;^io to ^^15 Holdings vary m size from 6 
to 60 acres A set of agricultural implements for an average holding 
costs j^3, los. A cart is worth ^10 In 1872 there were 506,375 
homed cattle , 98,624 goats , 16,187 sheep ,7811 asses , 4316 horses , 
and 1467 camels Seiere fammes occurred in 1791 and 1813, 
scarcities m 1825 and 1834 

There are nine chief lines of road Post offices are situated m the 
five follow iDg towns^Edar, Ahmadnagar, Sddra, M^sa, and Pethapur 
The most important fairs are those at Samliji and Brihmakhed 
Aierage annual value of merchandise sold at the Sdmliji fair, 000 

There is a tdlukdart school at Sadra, for the sons of the Rijas 
and Thakurs Mho are unable to attend the Rajkurodr College in 
Kdthiiwir The total number of schi^ls m 1882-83 was 65 > scholars, 
3668 In 1882-83, dispensanes were opened, and in the three 

older dispensaries the a^erage daily attendance varied from 43 to 62 
The hospital at Edar was enlarged The people, excepting the Bhils, 
have taken kindly to vaccination, 11,402 operations were performed in 
1882-83 same year registered deaths numbered 7752, and 

births 17,078 

The entire revenues of the 52 States of Mahi Kintha in 1882-83 
were returned at tnbute pa>’able by the difierent 

States amounted m the same year to ^£'14,005, of which the Gaekw^ 
as supenor overlord received ;^r2,75i , the Chief of Edar, ;£863 , the 
Bnti^ Government, £$2 , and other States (who receive tribute from 
minor attached feudatories), ;£339 The whole of the tnbute is 
collected by the British Government, and handed over to the supenor 
cbiefe entitled to receive it 

MAMwi. — Sub^livision of Th^na District, Bombay President 
Area, 419 square miles, containing i town and 185 villages. Popula- 
tion (1872} 71,974, (1881) 77,360, namely, 39,132 males and 38,228 
females, occupying 12,59a houses Hindus numbered 73,038, 
Muhammadans, 2335, and ^others,* 1987 bAnd revenue (1882), 
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;^i3,5a7 The Sub-division lies lu the west of Th^na District A 
range of forest-clad hills divides it from north to south, and m the north- 
east corner are high hills with ja^ed peaks, of which Ashen is the chief 
In the south-east, Takmak peak rises to 2000 feet above sea leveL The 
land to the west of the central range is low, flat, and broken by swamps 
and tidal creeks Chmate pleasant on the coast , but m the intenor the 
heat of the hot i^eather is intense, and there is much fever after the 
rains. Water-supply fair The Vaitama nver, ahich hows through the 
Sub-d»isiOD, is navigable for native craft of about 25 tons Of the 
area of 41 9 square miles, about 9 square miles are occupied by the lands 
of alienated villages. The remainder contains 112,072 acres of cul 
tiA'able land , 16,606 acres of uncultixable land , 18,406 acres of land 
under grass, and 115,305 acres of village sites, roads, ponds, and 
river beds In 1880^81, of 1x2,072 acres of Government cultivable 
land, 43,749 acres were under actual cultivation, of uhich 532 acres 
were twice cropped , 34,681 acres were fallow Gram crops occupied 
40,333 acres, pulses, 1712 acr^, oil-seeds, 48 acres, fibres, 28 
acres, and miscellaneous crop, 1261 acres In 1880 there were 6785 
holdings, of an average area of 12^ acres, pacing an average 
Government land-tax of 15$ 1^ In 1S83, Mdhim Sub-division 
contained two criminal courts and one police station, with 34 men of 
the regular police. 

]UUum.-~Chief town and port of the M^im Sub-division, Thdna 
Dfstnet, Bombay Presidency situated m lat 19* I'jo' n , and long 
72“ 53' 50* E., about 5^ miles west of the Pdlghar station on the 
Bombay, Baroda, and Central India Xailwnv, and 56 miles north of 
Bombay Population {1872) 7183 , (1S81) 7122 Hindus numbered 
^947 j Muhammadans, 146, Chnstians, 23, Jams, 5, and Firsts, x. 
lamous for its palms, *the Mahim woods’ The village of Kelve, 
whose name is almost alwavs joined with Mihim, lies on the opposite 
side of a creek about 2A miles to the south The coast is very rocky 
near the harbour, and a reef stretches for two miles from the shore 
A small island fort lies opposite the village of Kelve Mihim town 
is to a large extent occupied b> gardens Post-office, dispensary, and 
two schools, with 351 scholars in 1883-84 In 1880, the dispensary 
afforded relief to 34 m door and 6774 out-door patients 

Delhi Musalmans had possession of Mihim m 1350 , Gujarat 
governors succeeded , in 1532 the Portuguese occupied it , and in 
i6i 2 It was bravely held against the Mughals The tomb of a 
Portuguese nobleman has been unearthed, and its slab placed in the 
CollectOT’s garden at Thina 

Mihim IS a mumcipal town, with an income m 1882-83 of ^^235 , 
inodetioe of taxation, per bead Average annual value of trade 
during the five years ending 2881-82 — imports, and exports, 
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£^^$0 lo 18S1-82 the imports were valued at ;^2468, and the experts 
at ;^6763 Mihim is one of the seven p(^s included in the Tirapur 
Customs division 

{Mehm) — Ancient and decayed town in Rohtak fahsU^ 
Rohtak District, Punjab Lat 28^ 58' n , long. 76” 20' E. , situated 
20 miles west of Rohtak town Population (1868) 6768 , (18S1) 7315, 
namely, Hindus, 3903 , Muhammadans, 3314 , Jams, 94 , and Sikhs, 4 
Number of occupied houses, 1055 Mahim bears traces of an importance 
m former times greater than it nov, enjoys The onginal town, 
founded before the Muhummadan conquest, was destroyed by Shihdb- 
ud-dln Ghon, but was restored in 1266 a t> by one Peshora, a bamya 
Akbar bestowed the town in jdgir upon Shihbaz Khin, an A%ban, 
under whose descendants it attamed great prosperity During the 
reign of Aurangzeb, liowever, Mahim was plundered in the course 
of the desultory war waged agamst that Emperor by the Rdjputs 
under Durga Dis. Although afterwards gradually re-peopled, it never 
recot ered its greatness The chief relic of antiquity is a fine well 
with steps, built m 1656 by Saidu KaUI, mace-bearer to Shih Jahan 
Several other interesting rums surround the town, chiefly old tombs 
and mosques of quaint design , and the general view of the town, 
with Its high walls and brick houses, is somewhat picturesque. It lias 
no trade of an) importance, and does not possess a municipality, 
although a small consenancy esmblishment is maintained from the 
proceeds of a house-tax Police station, post-office, tow n school, and 
rest-house 

UaUog' — One of the Simla Hill States, under the 

Government of the Punjab, lying between 30* 52' 30" and 31’ 5' > 
lat , and between 76* 52' and 76* 58' e long The Chief or Thakur 
was ousted by the Gdrkhas during their invasion m the early years of 
the centurj, but was confirmed m his former possessions after the 
Giirkhas were driven out of the country , the sanati dates from 1814. 

The area of the State is 48 square miles, with 222 villages and 626 
occupied houses Population (1881) 9169, namely, males 4966, and 
females 4203 , number of families, 1932 Hindus number 9008, and 
Muhammadans 161 Estimated revenue, £1000 per annum, out of 
which tribute of £14$ is paid to the British Goven ment Prmapal 
products, opium and gram RaghuDith Chand, the present (1S85) 
Thikur, succeeded his father Dhulip Chand m x88o, and was bom 
about 1862 The family suffix is Chand Sentences of death passed 
by the Thakur requu'e the confirmation of the Superintendent of the 
Hill States, All other punishments are awarded by the Chief on his 
own authority A military force of 75 men is kept up 

Ualuniid^bAd. — Par^nd m Siddhauli Sitdpur District, 

Oudh , bounded on the north by Biswin, on the east by Sadrpur, on 
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the WQth by Bara Baalu Distnct, and on the west by Bin A well- 
cultivated level tract, produang nch crops Area, 130 square miles, 
or 83,097 acres, of which 57,962 acres were cultivated and 12,335 
acres still available for tillage, at the time of the land settlement of 
the District Population (1869) 73,768 (i88t) 78,00a, namely, 

males 41,023, and females 36,^79 Government land revenue at time 
of settlement, jfx 1,346^ average madence, 2s Sfd per acre of total 
area, 3s. 3|d. per acre of assessed area, and 3$ lid per acre of 
cultivated area. The tAbikddr^ a Muhammadan Shaikh, owns 135 out 
of the T97 vtlh^es compnsmg the par^and 

— ^To«‘n in Sitipur Distnct Oudh , situated on the 
high road from Sitipur tOM-n to Bahrmnghit Lat 27* 17' 40' K , long 
81' 9' 45' E, Population (1869) 6313, (1S81) 7335, namely, Muham- 
madans, 4055, Hindus, 3195; <ind Jams, 85 Area of town site, 350 
acres. With the exception of the temples and mosques, and the 
idlukddt^s residence, a new and lofty three stoned mansion, there are 
no masonry buildings in the town Annual market sales, between 
j^iXjOoo and;^i2,ooo Manufacture (^bra»s utensils Police station, 
post-office, registration office, school, and travellers’ rest-house The 
town was founded about 200 jears ago by Mahmiid Khan, ancestor 
of the present tdbtkdar 

Ilabobi.'~-South eastern tahstl of Hamirpiir Distnct, North-Western 
Provinces, consisting of a billy and rocky tract, interspersed with the 
famous artificial lakes formed by the ancient Chandel princes Area, 
329 square miles, of which 13S square miles are cultivated Popula- 
tion (1873) 72,163 , (1881) 70 626, unme)}, males 36,5 18, and females 
34,ro8 Hindus number 66,784 Muhammadans, 3841 , and ‘others,’ 
I Of the 92 villages compnsii^ the tahstl^ 52 contain less than 
five hundred inhabitants. Lwd revenue, > total Government 

revenue, jCio,a3g , rental paid by cultivators, ;^i5,3i8, incidence of 
Government revenue per acre, io|d The /aM/ contains z civil and 
X cnmmal court, with 3 thands or police circles, a regular police force 
of 42 men, and a village police of 181 chaukiddrs 

Kabobi. — Ancient town in Hamfrpur District, North-Western 
Provinces, and head-quarters of Mahobi iaksilf lies in lat as'’ 17' 
40' K , and long 79* 54' 40* £., on the route from Bandi to Sigar, 32 
miles south-west of the former town, also on that from Hamirpur to 
Naugion, 54 miles south of Hamirpur towm Population (1873) 6977 , 
(i88r) 7577, namely, Hindus, 5843, and Muhammadans, 1735 Area 
of town site, 162 acres The town stands on the side of the Madan 
Sigar Lake^ constructed by the Chandel Rijig, and consists of three 
distinct pomoDs — one north of the central hill, known as the Old Fort , 
one on the top of the hill, known as the Inner Fort, and one to the 
south, known as Dariba. Founded about 800 a.d by Raji Chandra 
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Varmma, who performed a great tacnfice, from which the town derives 
Its name 

Architectural antiquities of the Chandel penod abound through 
out the neighbourhood The "Rim K.und marks the place where 
Chandra Varmma, founder of the dynasty, died, and the tank is 
believed to be a reservoir into which the united waters of all holy 
streams pour themselves The fort, now almost entirely m rums, 
commands a beautiful view over the hills and lakes The temple ot 
Munia Devi, partially renovated, has m front of its entrance a stone 
pillar ascribed to Madana Varmma. Of the lakes, confined by mag- 
nificent masonry dams, two have greatly silted up , but the Karat and 
Madan S^r lakes, works of the iith and lath centuries, still remain 
deep and clear sheets of water The shores of the lakes, and the 
islands in tbeir midst (one of which, m the Madan S^gar, is connected 
with the mainland by a stone cauKway), are thickly covered with pillars, 
broken sculpture, and other early remains. The numerous arms of the 
lakes embrace rocky tongues of land, surmounted by picturesque rums, 
while on the hills above are the remains of summer-houses, where the 
ancient enjoyed the cool breezes from the water Where the 
town runs along the northern bank of the Madan Sagar, on the 
artificial dam which hems it in, flights of granite steps lead down the 
bank, while shrines overhang the edge Relics of Jain temples also 
occur 

The Chandels reigned at Mahobd for twenty generations, until 
Farmil, the first to drop the suffix of Varmma or Brahm, was con- 
quered by Pnthwi Rdj About 1195 f hands 

of Kutab ud-dm The existing monuments of Muhammadan date 
include the tomb of Jalhan Khdn, constructed from the fragments of 
a Sivaite temple , and a mosque, also built of Chandel materials, and 
bearing an mscnpttcn in Persian, which assigns its foundation to the 
year 1323, during the reign of Ghiyfb-ud-din Tughlak At a later 
penod, Mahobd became the head-quarters of a Banjir^ colony, who 
supplied gram to Central India The modem town contains a 
police station, post-office, school, dispensary, sardt, hdx&r^ and 
travellers’ bungalow Small trade in gram, English and country cloth, 
zxidpdn 

Maholi (Afahdh) — Pargand in Misrikh iahsUy Sitapur District, 
Oudh , bounded on the north by Kben District, on the east by Sitapur 
Par^ndy on the south by Misrikh pargand^ and on the west by the 
Kathna river, separating it from Chandra pargand A fertile region, 
with the exception of some sandy and raviny tracts in the vicinity of 
the Kathna nver Highly cultivated by Kurmis, who are skilled 
agncultunsts Area, 79 7 square miles, or 5 1,057 acres, of which 28,029 
acresarecultivated,886x cultivable, 8278 rent-free, and 5889 uncultivable^ 
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Inddence of Government land revenue, as. o|d. per acre of total area, 
SB. 44d. per acre of assessed area, and 35. x^d per acre of cultivated 
area. Population (1869) 33,678, (1881) 37 , 5 i 4 t namely, males 
19,965, and females 17,549 The pargand has repeatedly changed 
hands, having been held successively by P^fs, Ahbans, and Gaurs 
An Ahban Rdji held it at the time of the Mutiny, but his estates were 
confiscated for rebellion, and conferred upon loyal grantees. 

Ma-hmui. — Peu^nd in Malihibid tahsil^ Lucknow District, Oudh , 
situated along the left bank of the Gumtf river , bounded on the north 
by Sftipur, on the east by Bara Banki, and on the south and west by 
JMcknovr ioAsi/ One of the mostfemle and best culm ated parf^nds in 
the District, but along the banks of the Gumti, and for some distance 
mland, the country is sandy, and dotted \Mth marshes The mtenor 
consists of a large tract of jungle, still an’aiting reclamation Area, 147^ 
square miles, or 94,259 acres, of which 55,817 acres are cultivated and 
20,806 acres available for cultivation. Government land revenue, 
^^12,290, average inadence, 2s. 74d per acre of total area, 35. 44d 
per acre of assessed area, and 3s lod per acre of cultiv-ated area Of 
the Z95 villages comprising the pargandy 129 are held by R6jputs 
Population (1869) 71,518, (1881) 65,248, name!), males 34,180, and 
females 31,068. Two towns contain up'ftards of 2000 inhabitants 
(Itaunja and Mandiioo), and eight others between 1000 and 2000 
Good road communication with Lucknow and other towns Onginall) 
held hy the Bhais, these were ousted b> Kurmfs, who in their turn 
were driven out by Rijputs of the Ponwar and Chauhdn tribes. The 
two chief talukdars are Ponwdr Rdjputs 

Mwhflww. — Town in Malihibid tahsU^ Lucknow Distnct, Oudh , 
situated east of the Lucknow and Sftipur road, and about 15 miles 
from Lucknow city It was formerly the head-quarters town of the 
pargandf and the residence of the Government officials But the home- 
stead of the village of Gobindpur adjoined it, and it is said that on one 
CKxasion the Brahman proprietors of the latter village broke into the 
Government fort and recovered a child that they had placed there as 
hostage for revenue The dmtl ther«ipon moved his fort to Bah^durganj, 
a short distance off The place has for a long time ceased to be of 
any importance. Population (1869) 3594, but this includes the two 
adjacent villages of Gobindpur and Kesarroau Kalan, (1881) 3013, 
namely, Mahona, 1586, Gobindpur, 611, and Kesarmau Kaldn, 816. 

Hahr^f — Town m Moga tahsU, Firozpur District, Punjab, an 
aggregation of four large villages, the head-quarters of the Mahrdjkian 
Jits, a brandi of the Phulkian clan, to which belong the Mahdrdjd of 
PatuUa and the R^jas of Nabha and Jhfnd Lat 30* 19' n , long 75* 
14' E. A great excavation, from which was taken earth to build the 
town, IS regarded as a sacred spot, oSoings being made monthly to the 
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guardian pnest The Mahidjktinft, who own the surrounding country 
as jdi^rddrs, form a distinct community , physically robust, but litigious, 
insubordinate, and addicted to excessive opium-eating. Population 
{x868) 5681, {1881) 5758, namely, Sikhs, 3190, Hindus, 1705, and 
Muhammadans, 863 Number of houses, 863. Although a large 
village, Mahr^j is of no importance from a commeraal point of vieu , 
and does not contain any regular bdtdr^ the agricultural produce of the 
village and neighbourhood being earned to Ludhitoa for sale 

MAhrATn, — Petty State in the Khdsf Hills, Assam Population, 7670 , 
revenue (1883-84), jQ^2 l*he priding chief, whose title is Szeniy is 
named U Kison Singh The natural products include Job’s tears 
(Coix lachryma, Ltnn ), black pepper, chillies, texpat or bay leaves, 
honey, rice, sugar-cane, potatoes, ginger, millet, Indian corn, soh-phlang 
(an ^ible root), cinnamon, and caoutchouc Limestone and iron are 
quamed, and the iron-ore is manufactured into implements of native 
use. 

UabraTUll — Taksil or Subdivision in Lilitpur District, North- 
Western Provinces — Sex Mihrauni 

Kfr-htdXL — River in Thayet mjo District, Irawadi Division, British 
Burma. — See Ma-tun 

MablUlgarhl — ^The highest peak of a range of hills m the Distnct of 
the Santil Parganis, Bengal, m Naia Dumka Sub-Distnct, and within 
the Go'iernment forest reserve Ibe range rises to about 1500 feet 
in the form of a long ndge of unequal height, with numerous flanking 
spurs One part is a table land of considerable extent, on which it was 
at one time proposed to form a sanitarium 

Mahd dh^ — ^Town in Naridd Sub-division, Kaira District, Bombay 
Presidency, situated m lat aa* 48' 30' n , and long 73' i' e Population 
(1881) 9440 Hindus numbered 5806, Muhammadans, 3104, Jams, 
529, and Pdrsis, i Post-office and dispensary In 1883-84 there 
were 75 schools, with 671 pupils Mahiidba is said to ha>e been 
founded by a Hindu pnnee named Mandbdta, about aooo }ears ago. 

MahudL — Hill m the KaranjxiTd pa/gand of Haz^nbdgh District, 
Bengal , situated about 8 miles from the southern face of the Hazan- 
bdgh plateau Scarped all round, forming a natural fortress , height of 
scarp, 800 feet , elevation above sea, 2437 feet Detached from the 
northern face of the hill is a remarkable outwork (so to speak), shaped 
like a crescent A tea plantation has been established on this hill, 
area under mature plant in 1881, 17a acres, approximate yield of 
tea in that year, 16,765 lbs., average yield per acre of land under 
mature plant, 97 lbs. 

MtimL — Port in Thina District, Bombay Presidency Lat 19“ 
o' 45' N, long 7 a® 56' 45" E. Situated 6 miles south of Kurla. 
Average annual value of trade during the dve years ending 1881-82 
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were vehied at ^1969, and exports at ^26,000 Mdhul is one of the 
SIX ports forming the Trombay Customs division 
lUh]lL*~North-westem takdl of Aaamgarh Distnc^ North-Western 
Provinces, consisting chiefly of an upland alluvial plain, and comprising 
die fargands of Mihul, Atraulii, and Kaund. The pnnapal products 
are sugar-cane, indigo, and noe, although most of the common crops of 
the North-Western Provinces are also grown Sugar-cane is the roost 
important crop, and is the one to which the cultivator looks wherewith 
to pay his rent Indigo cultuation has extended considerably of late 
years, and is exported to Calcutta, the su^ goes principally to 
Mfrzapur 

The pnncipal landholders m Mihul pargand are the Rajd of Jaunpur, 
and a nch Muhammadan idlukddr of Oudh, Bakr Husam In Atraulii 
and Kauni pargmds^ most of the resident samirufdrs are Palwdr 
Rijputs With a few exceptions, both the zaminddrs and the tenants 
are said to be involved in debt, and living from hand to mouth, the 
alleged causes being extravagance m living and love of litigation fhe 
Palwirs have alaays had the reputation of being turbulent, and took an 
active part in the rebellion of x857~58 The tahnl is fairly provided 
with means of communication, there being three good second-cla*s 
roads, and several of the thud and fourth class. The Oudh and 
Kohilkhand Railway just touches the west of Mibul fargana. 

The population of the tahsii m 1872 was returned at 273, 1 26, and m 
i88z at 312,146, namely, males 159,423, and females 152,723 , showing 
a total increase since 1872 of 39,020 persons. Classified acccnding 
to religion, there were m i88i~HiQdus 274,851, and Muhammadans 
37,295 Of 941 inhabited villages, 762 contained less than five 
hundred inhabitants. Total area m x88i, 435 5 square miles, of which 
244 2 square miles were cultivated, 81 2 square miles cultivable, and 
sxo I square miles uncultivable waste Government land revenue, 
^36,267 , total Government revenue, including local rates and cesses 
levied on the land, ^42,824, rental paid by cultivators, including 
cesses, ;^74,253 In 1883, the toAdl contained x criminal court, with 
4 police stations {ptdnds) and x outpost station , strength of regular 
police, 59 men, besides 399 village c^ukiddrs 

IffiJiiiH . — Pafgand m Sftipur District, Oudh — See Mahou 
pytfmlf — Celebrated hiU fortress m the Western Ghits, Shihipur 
Subdivision, Thina District, Bombay Presidency Situated on Mihuh 
lull, about 2815 feet high Towards the south end of the hill top is a 
huge cleft, probably 700 or 800 feet deep, in which stand gigantic basalt 
pillars, and a sheer jneaptce of black basalt from 500 to 600 feet 
hi^ runs almost all round There ra also a small cleft right across the 
hill, which according to local report yeas used as a dungeon. The old 
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ascent «as from the east by the M 4 chi village. The gateway, which 
stands at the head a very steep ravine, and the battlements along the 
crest of the ravine, are still perfect The fortifications are said to ha\e 
been built by the Mughals, and on the top are the ruins of a place of 
prayer and of a mosque The hill has three fortified summits— Palasgarh 
on the north, M^uh in the centre, and Bhandaigarfa on the south. 
Mihuli IS the loftiest and largest, being upwards of half a mile long by 
nearly as much broad, with a plentiful supply of water Palasgarh and 
Bhandargarh can be reached only up the heads of the narrow ravines 
which sepiarate them from M^huli , and from the country below Mahuh 
IS alone accessible Mihuh fort was taken from the Mughals in 1670 
by the Mar^thds, by whom it was held until ceded to the British under 
the terms of the treaty of Poona, tn 1817 

MohnrigioiL — Port on the Baitaranf, 2 miles above Chdndbilf, 
Cuttack District, Bengal — For the details of the trade of Mahurfgdon, 
see Chandbali, its sister port 

MahtIWft. — Petty state in the Halar division of Kathiaw^, Bombay 
Presidency , consisting of 1 village, with 3 separate shareholders 
Three miles southwest of Rijkot Area, 76 square miles. Popu- 
lation (1881) 933 Estimated revenue m 1881, tribute of 

;£'i 2 is paid to the British Government, and jQs, 16s. to the Nasab 
of Jun^garh 

Uahuwa {MhowiZ) —Town and port in Bhaunagar State, Kdthiawdr, 
Bombay Presidency , situated m lat ai* 5' 15* n , and long. 71* 48' 45' 
E. Population (1872) 13.457, (1881) 13,704, namely, 7523 males 
and 6181 females Hindus numbered 9292, Muhammadans, 3339, 
Jains, T051 , Pdrsis, 17 , and Christians, 5 The fort is 2 miles from 
the mouth of the ba) , the east side of which is formed by an island, 
known on the east side as Jegn or Jigi bluff, with a two-fathoms’ shoal 
extending for nearly a mile North of this shoal the water is deep 
1 he town is 2 miles to the north of the port, and is a large place, having 
several buildings and a temple Good water may be had at a well on 
Jegn island. In the vicinity is a large swamp extending for several 
miles to the north-east The islands that front this swamp are about 
60 feet high, and form a continuous line from the bay to Kutpur bluff, 
12 miles distant from Jegn Mahuwa (its ancient name was Moherak) 
lies on the Milan, 55 miles south-west of Bhaunagar Steam cotton 
press. Dispensary Two schools Four fairs during the year, attended 
by about 5000 people. On Jegn bluff is a lighthouse, 99 feet high, 
with a fixed white catadioptric l^ht of the fourth order , visible for 
Z3 miles 

MiilMUIg— Rums m North Cachar, Assam, between two spurs 
of the Baiitl Hills, on the north side of the watershed Capital of 
the native Cachan dynasty dunng the zyth century, when the Cachans 
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first came under Hindu mfluence. The site is now overgrown with 
jong^ , but stcag^ing fruit-trees and several small stone temples sbll 
remain. 

A petty outbreak of fanatical Cocharis occurred near Mdibang m 
Januu) 1882 A man named Sambhudin, aho had set up as a worker 
of miraculous cures, and as a directly inspired agent of the deity, 
gathered together a small body of followers, and took up his residence 
at Mdibang, where he lived at free quarters on the forced contributions 
of his neighbours, and became the terror of the country-side The 
Deputy Commissioner proceeded to Maibang with a force of armed 
police, but on hts arrival found the place deserted Meanwhile, 
Sambhudan with twenty followers had proceeded to Gunjong, the head 
quarters of the North Cachar Sutniivision, about six hours’ journey from 
Mdibang, and burnt the place , killing two servants and a policeman 
They then returned to Maibang, where Major Boyd and his little force 
had encamped for the night, and attadeed him at daybreak the follow- 
ing morning, the deluded marauders having been persuaded that 
Sambhuddn’s magical spells had rendered them invulnerable to bullets 
The attack was easily repulsed, and eight or nine Cacharis were killed 
Major Bo)d, however, received a severe cut m the hand from a dao 
or hatchet, which being unskilfully treated m the absence of proper 
medical assistance, resulted in his death from tetanus m a few days 
Sambhuddn evaded capture for a tunc, but his hiding place was ailer- 
wards discovered. In attemping to escape from the cordon of police 
which surrounded him, he received a wound m the leg, from the effects 
of which he bled to death. A man named Man Singh who acted as a 
sort of high pnest to Sambhud<Ui was sentenced to transportation for 
life 

MaidAm. {ZotcMgar) — Range of hills m Bannu Distnct, Punjab , 
known also as the Shfngaxh or Chichdli HiUs. They shut in the Bannu 
valley toward the east, and divide the basins of the Kuram and Gambila 
from that of the Indus The highest point, known as Sukha Zirat, 
occurs about 16 miles west of Kdlibagh, and has an elevation of 4745 
feet above sea-leveU The hill o( Maidin, half-way down the range 
(laL 32* 51' V, long 71* 10' 45' £.), rises to a height of 4256 feet 
ilie eastern face of the range forms a bold and almost impracticable 
scaipment of cliffs. Beds of lignite and black shale (fu/), from which 
h^r alum is manufactured, are found throughout these hills. The 
mam road from Miinwdli enteni the Bannu valley by the Tang Darra 
Pass, at the southern termination of the Maid^i chain 

Kaihir* — Native State under the Bagbelkhand Political Agency, 
Central India. Bounded on the north by Nagod State , on the east 
by Rewah State, on the south by Uie Bntish Distnct of Jabalpur 
<(Jubbulpore) , and on the west by the State of Ajaigarh The 
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tndian Railway, between Jabalpur and AllaMb^d, runs through the 
$tate. Maihar was ongmally a dependency of Rew^ , but many 
years before the establishment of ^tish power in Baghelkhand, it had 
fallen into the possession of the Bundela Rdjd of Panna, by whom the 
territory was granted to the father of Thdkur Diirjan Singh On the 
Bntish occupation, the Th^kur was confirmed in his possession on his 
executing a deed of allegiance On Diirjan Singh’s death in 1826, his 
two sons disputed the succession, and appealed to arms The Bntish 
Government put an end to the feud by dividing the territory Bishen 
Singh received Maihar , Prag Das, Bijerilghogarh The latter temtory 
was confiscated in 1858, in consequents of the rebellion of the chief 
Bisben Singli's grandson, the present chief, Rijd Raghbfr Singh, is a 
Hmdu of the Jogi sect The title of Raja, with a salute of 9 guns, 
was conferred by the British Governmoit on Raghbfr Singh and his heirs, 
on the occasion of the Imperial assemblage at Delhi on ist January 
1877, m recognition of the libeiahty displayed by him m remitting 
transit-duties, and ceding land for railway purposes, 

Ihe area of Maihar State is about 400 square miles, containing 
X town and 182 villages, the population m 1881 was returned at 
71,709 Hindus numbered 59,090, or 82 4 per cent , Muhammadans, 
2029 , Jams, 6 , Christians, 5 , Sikhs, 2 , and abonginal tnbes, 10,577 
Among the Hindus, Brdhmans numbered 7881 , Rijputs, 1452 , Ahfrs, 
2632, Banijas, 1872 , Chamdrs, 5492 , Kachhls, 6169 , ICunbis, 9080 , 
Tells, 2848 Of the 10,577 abonginal tnbes, Gonds numbered 3593, 
and Kols 6984 Of the i town and 182 villages in the State, 171 
villages contained less than one thousand inhabitants, 6 from one thou- 
sand to two thousand , 4 from two thousand to three thousand, x from 
three thousand to five thousand, and i from five thousand to ten 
thousand The military force consists of 7 guns and 88 infantry and 
police The Rdjil, wiio was educated at the Agra College, exercises 
jurisdiction m his own temtory, independent of the British courts of law, 
except m the case of crimes of a heinous nature, international cases, or 
those in which Europeans are concerned Revenue in 1881-82, jC’jogS 
— Chief town of the State of Maihar, under the Baghelkhand 
Agency, Central India Lat 24* 16’ x, long 80” 48' £ Population 
(1881) 6487, of whom 5347 are Hindus, Z129 Muhammadans, and ii 
* others ’ Maihar 15 a station on the Jabalpur (Jubbulpore) extension of 
the East Indian Railway, distant 97 miles from Jabalpur, and 40 miles 
from Rewi The town is situated on the great Deccan road, and 
contains a fort, built in the 16th century, where the R^ja now resides 
The principal trade 1$ in grain, timber, and other forest produce of 
the State There is a jAii or ^jianse of water to the north-west 
of the town, and another to the south-west School, dispensary, and 
post-office 
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lUlkaL-Raoge of hills m BiUspur and MandU District, Central 
Frovmces , running south-west from Amarkantak for about 70 miles, 
and continuing thence by a similar rai^ known as the Sdl^ekrf hills 
The Mdikal range forms the eastern scarp of the great hill system 
which traverses India almost from east to west, south of the Narbodd 
(Nerbudda) nver It rarely excels aooo feet in height in Bildspur 
Distnc^ but a detached peak, called the Ldphd Hill, attains an 
elevation of 3200 feet The ^laAja or nomadic mode of cultivation has 
greatly injured the magmficent forests of sdl which once clothed the 
heights , but measures have now been taken to prevent further damage. 

Iflbilaplir (or Satnt TkomS) — Suburb of Madras. — See Mylapur. 

MailaTarftllL — Zaminddn estate in Bezwada tdluk^ K-istna Dis- 
trict, Madras Flesid^icy, comprises portion of the old Kondapalli 
far^nd 

HaalA'^rantBL — ^Town m Bezwada tdluk^ Kistna District, Madras 
Presidency Population (1S81) 3704, number of houses, 803 
Police station 

— One of the Simla Hili States under the Government of 
the Punjab — See Mahlog 

— South eastern fa/uil <A Mdltdn (Moolcan) District, Punjab^ 
lying between 29” 29' and 30* id'h lat, and between 71* 31' 30” and 72“ 
54' 30' E long., and consisting fm* the most part of an almost desert 
plain, stretching mward from Uie north bank of the Sutlej (Satlaj) 
Area, 2076 square miles, with 448 towns and villages, and 24,513 
houses. Population (1881) 141,517, namely, males 77,827, and 
females 63,690 Number of families, 24,450 Classified accord- 
ing to religion, the population consists of — Muhammadans, 112,310, 
Hindus, 28,815, Sikhs, 391, Christian, i Of a total assessed 
area of 2076 square miles, or 1,33^480 acres, 432,751 acres were 
returned as under cultivation in 1878-79 (according to the Punjab 
Government’s quinquennial agricultural return), of which 45,393 acres 
were irrigated. Of the uncultivated area of 895,729 acres, 95,268 acres 
were returned as grazmg laud, 719,882 acres as still available for 
cultivation, and 80,579 aoes as uncultivable waste The principal 
agncultural products are — wheat, ddjra^ barley, gram, indigo, and 

cotton. Revenue of the ^^15,754 The tahsilddr is the only 
local administrative officer, and he presides over 1 civil and i cnminal 
cowt. Number of police sts^ons {thdnds\ 4, strength of regular 
police, 73 men, besidn 113 vill^e ckaukiddrt 

Xaisuuilillg^ (MjmeMstH^ — Bntish Distnct in the Dacca Division 
of the LieuCenant-Govemorship of Bengal, lying between 23* 56' and 
25* 35' N lat, and between 89* 43' and 91' x8’ e. long. Area, 6287 
square miles. Population (i88x) 3,051,966 persons. Bounded on the 
north by the Gdro HiUs , on the east by the Assam Distnct of Sylhet , 
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on the south-east by Tipperah Distnct , on the south by Dacca , and 
on the west by the river Jamuni, which separates it from the Districts 
of Pabmi, Bogr^ Rangpur llie administrative head-quarters are 
at Maimansingh Town or Nasira&ao, on the west bank of the 
Brahmaputra. 

Physical Aspects — ^The Distnct is for the most part level and open, 
covered with well-cultivated fields, and intersected by numerous small 
rivers and channels. To this general rule, the Madhupur jungle, or 
Gar GuzaUs, forms an exception. This is a slightly elevated tract, 
extendmg from the northern part of Dacca District into the very 
heart of Maimansingh, almost as far as the Brahmaputra , its average 
height is about 60 feet above the level of the plain, and it nowhere 
exceeds 100 feet , it is about 45 miles in length, and from 6 to 16 miles 
in breadth, with a total area of about 420 square miles. The jungle, 
with which the tract is covered, is \efy dense, and contains abundance 
of sdl (Shorea robusta, Garin ), whidi is valuable both as timber and 
for charcoal This part of the District is very unhealthy, especially 
during the hot weather and rains. Durmg the cold season, the open 
paits of the jungle afford grazing grounds for cattle The only other 
elevated tract in Maimansingh Distnct is situated on the northern 
border, where the Susang hills nse They are for the most part 
covered with thick thorny jungle, but are in some places barren and 
rocky They have long even ridges, and are accessible to beasts of 
burthen Their height has not been accurately ascertained 

The Jamuna, which forms the western boundary of Maimansmgh, 
touches the Distnct near Diokobd in Rangpur, and, after a course of 
94 miles from north to south, leaves it at balimdbdd. It is navigable 
for large boats throughout the year, and during the rainy season it 
expands in many places to 5 or 6 miles in breadth, overflowing a con- 
siderable portion of the low-lying lands adjoining its left bank Some 
remarkable instances of alluvion and diluvion have taken place in 
consequence of the rapidity of its current The nver is not fordable 
at any period of the year The Brahmaputra enters Maimansingh 
at Its north-west comer, near Kar^ib^i, and flows south-east and south 
through the centre of the District as far as Tok, whence it forms the 
boundary between Maimansingh and Dacca as far as Bhairab B&zhr, a 
little below which it unites its waters with those of the Meghna. The 
gradual formation of chars and ban sand id the upper part of its bed 
has diverted the mam volume of water into the present channel of the 
Jamund, and the latter river has m consequence broome much more im- 
portant than the Brahmaputra proper The Meghna ranks third among 
the Maimansingh rivers, but it only flows through a small portion of 
the Distnct in the south-east Among the less important streams may 
be mentioned the Jhinii, a tributary of the Jamun^, not navigaUe m 
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the dry sttson , and the KingsA, which is navigable throughout the 
yetf by boats of considerable burthen 
The land of Maimansingh District may be divided into three classes 
of sod, known as Wudt doras^ and mattydr The first of these is a 
l^ht sandy loam, pnnapally found m the neighbourhood of the large 
rivers, and well adapted for the growth of mdigo and jut& The second 
description occurs in marshy lands, in which the boro dhdn or sprmg 
rice crop is grown The third class, which is the most valuable and fertile, 
consists of a rich mould, produemg an abundant crop These varieties of 
soil intermingle with each other, and ait not confint^ to specific portions 
of the District A different kind of sod is found in the neighbourhood 
of the Madhupur jungle, and m one or two other tracts, consisting of 
a red clay strongl) impregnated with iron 
The eastern and south-eastern parts of the District abound m 
marshes, which contain quantities of fish , but the only sheet of water 
deserving the name of a lake is the Hdodi bi/^ in the northern part of 
the Madhupur jungle, which vanes in size according to the season. 
Several varieties of long-stemmed nee are grown to a considerable 
extent m the marshes, in water \arjmg from thirteen to fifteen feet m 
depth. Many of the Gdros who live at the foot of the hills gain 
a subsistence by pastunng cattle in the forest, or by collecting and 
trading in jungle products, such as beeswax, honey, rbirefa, and a 
coarse kind of >ani {AatAu) 

The wild animals of Maiminsii^h are numerous. Tigers formerly 
infested the £bar lands m the nver beds m the north-west of the 
District, but they are now far less common Bears are found in the 
Madhupur jungle. Leopards and deer of several kinds abound , wild 
buffaloes and boars, which were formerly plentiful, have of late years 
become scarce. Elephants frequent the Gdro and Susang hills, and 
are yearly captured m considerable numbers. Ihe sole right of 
capturing elephants in the Susang hdls was formerly possessed b> 
the Mahdrija of Susang, but he has recently sold his monopoly to 
Government for the sum of ;^(5»ooo |Small game is abundant, 
loduding pea-fowl, florican, jungle-fowl, partridges of several kinds, 
and phe^Dts. 

Poptdatton —Prior to 1873, no systematic attempt was made at an 
accoiate enumeration of the population of Maimansingh A rough 
between 1850 and 1856 returned 947*240 persons, and another 
escalation m z866 made itig7tS2$ The Census of 1872 showed 
that this was httle more than half the actual total That Census 
disclosed a total population of 2,343,753 on the area of the District as 
at present constitnted. At the lut Census m 1881, the population of 
Maimansingh District was returned at 3,051,966, showing an increase 
of 703,9x3 persons, or 39 93 per cent m nine yean. This enormous 
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increase is to a considerable extent more apparent than real, owing to 
admitted defiaenaes in the enumeration ik 1872 But there is no 
doubt that the actual advance in population has been verj large. 

In no part of Bengal is the condiuon of the general population naore 
j»08perous than m Maunansmgh District Rents are low, markets good, 
and failure of the crops is unknown. Much waste land that a few years 
ago was jungle and swamp has now been brought under cultivation , 
while the development of the jute industry has produced a prospenty 
among the cultivating classes to which the inhabitants of less favoured 
Districts are entire strangers. Under these favourable circumstances, 
the tendency to a rapid increase in a ^pulation chiefly Muhammadan 
is free from any check 

The results of the Census of i8$i may be briefly summanzed as 
follows -~Area, 6287 square miles, with 7 tonus and 12,602 villages , 
number of houses, 426,572, of which 403,162 were occupied. Total 
population, 3,051,966, namely, males 1,553,397, and females 1,498,569 , 
proportion of males, 50 8 per cent Average density of population, 
485 4 persons per square mile , villages per square mile, 2 01 , persons 
per village, 242 , houses per square mile, 67 8 , inmates per occupied 
house, 757 Classified according to age, there were — ^under 15 years, 
males 661,36a, and females 626,771, total children, 1,288,133, or 
42 a per cent of the population 15 years and upwards, males 
892,035, and females 871,798, total adults, 1,763,833, or 578 per 
cent of the population Classified according to religion, Muhamma- 
dans numbered 2,038,505, Hindus, 987,355, Christians, 151, and 
tnbes professing aboriginal religions, 25,955 

The total number of aboriginal tribes and castes in the District, 
including those who are returned as Hindus by religion, was 58,532, 
the most numerous being the Kochs (31,997), who are all Hindus m 
religion , the Hajai^ and the G 4 ros, whose numbers are not separated 
m the Census. The proper home of the Garos is the hilly country 
to die north of the District known os the Garo Hills The inhabitants 
of this formerly semi-independent tract having been repeatedly guflty 
of raids on the lowland villages, and of an attack on a British suney 
party, It aas m 1873 annexed to Bengal In 1874, the Garo Hills 
were incorporated with the new Chief Commission^hip of Assam 
The Gdros of Maimansingh dwell for the most part in villages of 
their oan at the foot of the hills, but some are found in the Madhupur 
jungle and in other parts of the Distnct They are a hard-working 
people, of unusually robust constitution , they eat all kinds of flesh, 
especially that of dogs , and they are very fond of liquor, manufac- 
tunng for themselves a kind of rice-beer, of which they consume large 
quantities. 

The Muhammadans of Maimansingh, who numbered 2,038,505, ov 
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66 79 per cent of population, bel<»ig to the Sunnf sect, the Shtiht 
numbering only 7838 It is stated that m the days of Musalmdn 
snprenuu^, the proportion of Muhammadans to Hindus iras greater 
than at present Nearly all the nch Muhammadan landed families of 
Maimansingh are said to have settled in the District subsequently to the 
acquisition the country by the Bntish. 

Of the Hindus, who numbered 987,355, or 32 35 per cent of the 
total population, the high castes were returned at 53,319, of whom 
50,152 were Brahmans and 2167 Rajputa The intermediate caste 
of Kdyastbs or writers numbered 108,409 The diief agricultural 
caste is that of the Kaibaittas, of whom there were 94,317 The 
most numerous caste is the Chand^l, a class semi-Hmduized 
aborigines numbenng 148,380 Th^ are cultivators, fishermen, day- 
labourers, etc., and some of them are employed as servants in the 
households of the upper classes , but they are greatly despised, and 
are not allowed by their masters to touch any vessel containing drinking 
w'ater, or article of food The other Hindu low castes include the 
ftdlowmg — Ndpns, 50,615 , Sunrfs, 44*308 , Jugfs, 43 . 393 . Jahyds, 
32,0x1 , Barhais, 28,724, Gwilis, 32,592, Mils, 21,920, Kumbhdrs, 
17,804, Dhobfs, 17,419, Mil/s, 17,381, Lohdrs, 14,865, Sudras, 
13,802, Kapalis, 11,599, Chamirs, 11,289, Bamyis, 11,207, 

9528 , Tdntfs, 8430 , Barufs, 8343 , Madaks, 4943 , and Kahars, 4264 
Caste-rejecting Hindus were returned at 18,115 Hindus m the 

south-eastern part of the District mostly belong to the Vaishnav sect 
This sect has its head-quarters m the neighbounng District of Sylhet , 
but It has also many monastenes and places of worship (cfdnfr) m 
Maimansiq^ 

The Christian population is very small, numbenng only 15! in all, of 
whom 31 were Europeans, 6 Eurasians, 107 natives of India, and 7 
other Asiatics. The native Chnstians of Maimansingh DisCnct nearly 
all reside at the avil station, and are chiefly employed as Government 
clerks or as missionanes. 

Mitral and Town Populatwn — ^llie population of the District is 
almost entirely rural, only 5 towns contam more than 5000 souls, 
with, including 2 smaller munia|Milities, an aggregate population of 
73,956 in i88x, while 12,602 villages bad a population of 2,967,034. 
The boat or floating population numbered 10,976 The 5 laig^t towns 
ate Maimansingh or Nasirabas (population 10,561), Tangail 
(18,134). Jamalpur (14,727). Kisoricanj (12,898), and Shkrpur 
(8710) Maimansingh or Nasudbdd, though neither the most popu- 
lous nor the most important town m the District, » the avil station 
and admmistiative head-quarten. Jamdlpur was at one time a 
rniUtary station, but troops are no longer stationed diere, Kisonganj 
V the scene of a laige annual Cur, held in July. The two minor 
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municipalities are — B ajitpur (population 4641}, and Muktagachha 

(4295) 

Among minor towns may be mentioned >—Ulikindi or Bhairab 
Bdz^, the most important nver mart in the Distnct, with a good school 
and well-supphed cattle market , Phatika, Biru or Datt’s Bizii, Madir- 
pur, Kalitab^, Sambhuganj, Gobindganj, Kdifachdprd, and Mukt^- 
gdchhd, all trading villages with fr^uent markets , Bdngdon, with 
several Hindu temples, Bijitpur, a village with a muniapal pohce 
force , Char Garhjanfi, a small viHage containmg the rums of an old 
mud fort, said to have been built by <me of the independent Muham- 
madan kings of Bengal , Dutgipur, the site of the large but dilapidated 
palace of the Mahiiijd of Susang, and Piirabdeholi, a large village, 
with an extensive sheet of beautifully clear water, called the RajdehoU 
iU 

The Census Report classifies the towns and villages according to 
size, as follows — As many as 7651 contain less than two hundred 
inhabitants , 3514 from two to dve hundred , 1143 from five hundred 
to a thousand , a6a from one to two thousand , 38 from two to three 
thousand , 6 from three to five thousand , x from five to ten thousand , 
3 from ten to fifteen thousand , and i from fifteen to twenty thousand. 

As regards occupation, the male i^pulation were classified under the 
icllo'ismg SIX mam dimions ~ Class (1) Professional, including all 
Government officials and professional persons, 20,915 , (a) domestic 
servants, inn and lodging-house keepers, 36,481, (3) commercial, 
including bankers, merchants, traders, earners, etc, 54,16a, (4) agri- 
cultural and pastoral class, including gardeners, 780,502 , (5) manu- 
facturers and artisans, 111,682, (6) indefinite and non-productive 
(compnsing 16,334 general labourer and male children), 5491^55 

Agriculture — The chief food staple of the Distnct is rice, of which 
three crops are cultivated — namely, the ius or autumn crop , the dman 
or winter nee , and the boro or spnng crop. Aus nee is sown from 
Pebniary to Apnl and even May, and reaped from the middle of May 
till about the middle of September Afuan or winter nee, which forms 
the mam harvest of the year, is sown in Apnl, May, and June, and 
reaped in October, November, and December Boro nee is sown in 
November and December, and reaped in March, April, and May 
Among the other crops grown in the Distnct are wheat, oats, maize, 
peas and other pulses, linseed, mustard, fr/, tobacco, a little sugar-cane, 
pdn^ and jute 

Jute constitutes the chief commercial staple of Maimansmgh It 1$ 
cultivated throughout nearly the whole of the District but particularly 
in the nch alluvial tracts formed by the Brahmaputra between Gfaafar- 
g^n m the south-east of Maimansmgh and Bhairab Bizdr m the nortb 
of Dacca District The nver has here silted up a great deal of late 
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years, and the alluvial accretions (oitfrr) thus formed are found to be 
exce^ingly favourable to the growth of jute. The crop is generally 
sown m Apnl or May, after the cold-weather crops have been reaped 
and the fields rqieatedly ploughed The ordinary quantity of seed 
used IS about 8 lbs. per acre As a rule, seed is not boi^ht and sold, 
but IS raised from the plant by the cultivator himself, when it is sold, 
the usual price is about 5s. 5d. a cwt , but m very brisk years it rises 
to i& lod, or even 7s. 3d a cwt The crop is reaped from 
about the middle of August to the middle of October The best 
time for cutting is said to be when the plant is in flower, and just 
before the appearance of the pods, the fibre being then of superior 
quality The fibre from plants which have not flowered is weak, 
while that from plants in seed is harsh and wanting in gloss, 
though heavier and stronger than the fibre of the fiowenng plant 
The estimated out-turn of jute m Maimansingh is from 17^ to 
19I cwts. an acre, worth from 4s. xd to 5s. sd. a cwt The value of 
a good crop of jute, therefore, may be put down at ;^4, 4s an acre 
The total cost would be about 16s. an acre if hired labour were 
emidoyed , but this is rarely the case, the entire cultivation and pre- 
paration being as a rule undertaken by the husbandman and his family 
The cultivators frequently form themselves into guilds or associations 
on the pnnciple of mutual co-operation, and undertake by turns the 
cultivation of the field or the preparation of the fibre for the guild 
Jute IS recognised to be a very exhausting crop, and, except m the 
case of chars which are flooded annualh, it is rarely grown on the 
same land for more than three years consecutively To remedy the 
exhaustion of the soil, manure is applied, and the jute-fields in Maiman- 
singh are allowed to he fallow every third or fourth year 
The rapid extension of the jute trade of late >ears has materially 
improved the condition of the agncultural classes. The Collector of 
Maimansingh, writing on this subject, says In an economic point of 
view, jute has been an immense lx>on to the inhabitants of the Distnct 
It has enabled them to utilise lands which were previously of little 
value, and it has poured in a supply of silver till the great bulk of the 
people are dead^ly raised above a condition of poverty At the 
same time, 1 am not of opmion that the production of cereals has been 
diminished to any appreaable extent, i^ indeed, it has been diminished 
at all* This crop is, m fact, as a rule cultivated by the peasantry only 
with a view to supplementing their regular crops of rice and seeds, and 
very few, if any, devote themselves to it exclusively 

It was roughly estimated m 1871 that two-thirds of the entire Distnct 
were either actually under cultivation or capable of being brought 
under tillage, whDe the remaining third was uncultivable waste Of 
the total area under cultivation (estimated in that year at about 3560 
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square miles), it was calculated that 97 per cent was imder nee The 
out'turn of nee vanes considerably , but upon the whole, an average 
out'tum from lands rented at 9s an acre would be a total double 
crop (rice and a second crop) of about 14 cwts. per acre, worth 
about ;^2, 14s., while fiom ncher land^ paying 18s. per acre 
rent, a double crop of 26 cwts , valued at 2s., would be a fair 
average. 

Rates of wages are at a high level, and have considerably increased 
of late years , and in towns wages are about one-third higher than in 
the rural tiacra The rate vanes according to the season of the year, 
unskilled labour, at harvest time or when agricultural operations are 
active, commands from ia& to per month The usual monthly 
wage of agricultural day-labourars 1$ about 12&, skilled labourers 
receive from 18s. to ^1, ids per month. The general prospenty of 
the Distnct is such that even landless labourers belonging to the lowest 
classes, who exist on the margin of starvation m Western Ben^l uid 
Behar, can here live comfortably without the necessity of working 
evety dav The demand for labour is met by immigrants from Behar 
and Chuiid Nigpur, who come m November, and return to their homes 
after the winter nee harvest has been reaped. The works on the 
Dacca and Maimansingh State Riilway, now opened, afforded employ- 
ment to a large number of immigrant labourers. 

While the rate of wages has matenally increased, the price of the 
ordinary food of the people has remained stationary In 1871, the 
prices of rice were as follows —Best cleaned rice, from 5s 5d. to 
6s. rod and 8s 2d aewt, vary ing according to the localities in which 
It was grown, common nee, 4s id to 4s pd , best paddy (unhusked 
rice), 4s id , and common paddy, 2s. to as 4d a cwt The average 
pnee of common nee for the four years ending 1883-84 was 4s. 8d 
per cwt. In 1883-84, a year of ddlaent rainfall, the price of common 
rice rose to 6s. 6d per cwt, but without diminishing in any way the 
prospenty of the people 

Natu^ Ca/amttses — The Distnct suffers occasionally from blights 
and floods, but never to any senous extent, and nothing like a general 
destruction of crops has occurred within the memory of the present 
generation Although the iaiuine of z 865 did not directly affect 
Maimansmgh, pnees rose in the District m that year, unhusked nee 
reaching 5s. 5d , and cleaned nee iis 7d a cwt It has been officially 
stated that the famine-pomt would be reached m the Distnct if the 
pnee of paddy should rise to los iid , and that of nee to jCt^ is. rod 
a cwt Probably, however, these figures represent a degree of scarcity 
beyond the famine-pomt In some parts of the Distnct, and particu- 
larly towards the south, the people are lu the habit of laying in a stock 
of rice to guard against the contingency of high pnees and the failure 
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of a particular harvest While this reserve store lasted, pnces would 
not reach the above rates. When they did touch those rates, the 
fffivate stores xaight be held to have been exhausted, and immediate 
femme would be imminent If the pnce of paddy were as high as 
4S. id. (rice, 8s. ad ) per cwt in January or February, after the gathenng 
in of the wmter harvest, it would be prudent to antiapate the approach 
of femme later in the year In the rainy season, the water commumca' 
turn would be sufiiaent to make up m a large degree, by means of 
importation, for the deficiency of the crops. The Dacca-Maimansingh 
State Railwa}, now completed, removes the danger of isolation of the 
District in tune of scarci^ 

Commereef Tradt^ etc — The chief articles of import are raw cotton, 
betel-nuts, and chillies from Tippeiah , cattle from Western Bengal , 
cocoa-nuts from the southern Distncts , and refined sugar, piece-goods, 
wheat, etc. chiefly from Calcutta n/i Ndrdyanganj The pnnapal 
exporm ane nee, jute, indigo, neai-mats, hides, brass and copper 
utensils, cheese, ghi^ etc. Tobacco and muslms are also exported to a 
small extent The value of the exports exceeds that of the imports, so 
that the balance of trade is in favour of the District The names of 
the chief trading places have already been mentioned, the principal 
fairs are held at Kisonganj and Hu^npur 

The Distnct is not now the seat of any manufactunng industry on a 
large scale. In former times, the muslins of Kisonganj and Bijitpur 
were of considerable note, and the East India Company had factories 
at both places , a little muslin is still made m this part of the District 
The fine *ttalpdai mats are largely manufactured m the east and south- 
eastern tracts, where the marshes furnish an abundant supply of reeds for 
the purpose. Brass and copper utensils are manufacture in several 
villages, both for local use and for expmt to the large mart at Sirijganj 
in Pabn^ and to other places. The only other manufactures of any 
consequence are mdigo, the description of cheese known as Dacca 
cheese, and ghl or clarified butter Charcoal-bummg is earned on at 
Barmf on the borders of Dacca, and also at Gabfelf on the outskirts of 
the Madhupur jungle. The women of the poorer classes weave a sort 

coarse silk cloth from the produce of silkworms, which they rear 
themselves 

Roads and Means of Communtcahon . — ^Thm are in the District about 
146 miles of good road, and 1 34 miles of inferior tracks 

The Dacca and Maimansingh State Railway, on the metre g^uge, 
opened in February 188^ affords access from the mtenor to the rismg 
port of NitnSyaqgan;^ near the ynnction of the Dboleswan, Lakahtaia, 
and M^ind nvers in Dacca Distnct The line runs northwards 
from Nfeiyanganj, passing Dacca city near the 10th mile, and 
extends sbll u a northerly direction to Nasirdb^ at the 85th 
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mile It IS m contemplation to extend the kae from Nasiribdd, 3s 
miles m a north-easterly direction, to Jamalpur, and perhaps even to 
Sylhet 

AdmimstraUon — Both the revenue and the expenditure of the 
District have steadily increased since the administration passed into 
the hands of the British In 1795, the first year for which records 
exist, the net revenue amounted to and the net expenditure 

on civil administration to ;£i2,o28 By x82X’'22 the revenue had 
increased to ^^92,908, and the avil expenditure to ;^i4,52i. In 
1860-61 the figures were — revenue, ;^i32t05i, and expenditure, 
;^24,46 o , and in 1870-71 the net revenue had grown to ;^i6r,6i7, 
and the civil expenditure to ^^49,574 Between 1795 and 1870, there- 
for^ the net revenue of Maimansingh more than doubled itself, while 
the expenditure had increased more than fourfold It is a curious 
circumstance that while the general revenue increased, as has been 
shown, by 109 per cent between 1795 and 1870, the land tax remamed 
almost stationary during that period, the * current demand' havmg 
risen from ;^8o, 605 m i79Sito ^^84,593 in 1870, or only 495 per 
cent In 1883-84, the revenue of Maimansingh District, from the six 
main sources, amounted to ;^i95,7ox, made up as follows — Land 
revenue, ;^84,so8, excise, ;^a9,o47, stamps, ;^6i,74i, registration, 
;^3 o 87, road cess, j£‘i4)54fi» roonicipal, £2772 

In 1795, the number of estates on the rent-roll was 4178, held by 
4308 registered proprietors , average payment by each estate, ;^I9, 6s , 
and by each proprietor, 145 2d In 1870-71, the numl^ of 

estates had increased to 6298, and of proprietors to 7354} average 
payment by each estate, £^3, 8s 8d.,and by each propnetor, ;^xi, los. 
Since 1870, the subdivision of property has rapidly gone on, although 
the number of separate estates has remained almost stationary In 
1883-84, while the number of estates had only increased to 6317, the 
number of separate recorded shareholders or propnetors was returned 
(approximately) at 30,000 Avera^ Government revenue paid in 
1883-84 by each estate, ^^13, 7s 7d., by each individual shareholder, 
£2, i6s 4d 

In 1883-84, the District contained 25 civil and 13 criminal courts. 
For administrative and police purposes, Maimansingh is divided into 5 
Sub-divisions and 15 (Mdfids or police arcles, as follows — (i) Sadr or 
head-quarters Sub-division, comprising the thdn&s of Maimansingh or 
Nasudbdd, Phulpur, Gafargdon, and Iswarfganj , (2) Netrakona, com- 
pnsing the thdnds of Netrakona and Duigdpur or Susang, (3) Jabalpur, 
comprising the thdnds of Jimalpur, Dfwdnganj, and Sherpur, (4) Atia, 
ccHnprising the thdnds of Atid or Pakula, Pingna, and Gopdlpur ; and 
($) Kisonganj, comprising the thdnds of Kisonganj, Nikli or Agar- 
sundar, and Bdjitpur 
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Hie T^ubr pdioe force of Maimansroi^ Duinet in Bfem> 

^^2 i^fBrprg and meiif besides e inunicipftl or town p< 4 ioe of 
officers and men, nuuntaincd at a cost to the imperial remoet of 
j impenal and municipal police, 54® o85ccts and neOi 
or aa average of one policeman to every ii*6 square nulea of area, and 
«ini> to evoy 565 1 of the population In addition to the regular and 
t )r nT ni*^ p”i police there is a village watch or niral constabulary, numbo’" 
mg m 1883, 6404 men, maintained by the landholders or villagers, or 
rent-free lands, at an estunated cost of j^ 3®*739 The number 
of criminal cases conducted by the police in the same year was $^62, 
m which 3692 persons were placed on trial Of these persons, 1864, 
or 50 5 per cent, were convicted. Besides the District jail at the civil 
station, there arc subsidiary jails at each of the Sub-divisionai head* 
quarters. The daily average prison population of Maimansingh jail 
in 1883 was 393 80, of whom 353 74 were convicts, 31 27 under-tnal 
prisoners, and 8 79 civil pnsoners The four subsidiary jails had 
a daily average of 13 8 pnsonera The net cost of the jail, excluding 
cost of new buildings or repairs, and allowing for the proceeds of 
pnson labour, was ;^i78i, or an average of ;^4, los per head 

Education has progressed lapidiy dunng the last thirty years. In 
1856-57 there were only 2 Government and aided schools in the 
District, attended by 387 pupils In 1860-61, the number of such 
schools was 44, with 1830 pupils, and by 1870-71, the number of these 
schools had risen to 85, and the number of pupils attending them to 
3474. Sir George Campbell’s ext^ion of the grant-in-aid system to 
primary schools m 1871 has resulted m a very rapid increase , and in 
1872-73, the number of Government and aided schools was 174, with 
6372 pupils In addition, there vme m that year 71 unaided schools 
m the Distnct, attended by 2425 pupils. 

Since 1872, an enormous increase of State-inspected schools has 
taken place, especially in 1882-83, owing to the inclusion in that year 
of a large number of hitherto uninspected village schools {pdthsUdi) in 
the Government system of education. Out of a total of 3204 schools 
attended by 54,284 pupils m 1882-32, the lower pnmaiy schools 
numbered 3144, with 51,412 pupils, being nearly double the returns 
for the previous year Female education advanced in a much higher 
ratiq, the number of girls under instruction being 5645 in 2882-83, as 
against 1508 ra 18S1-82, the increase being nearly fonrfold. The 
Census of 1881 returned 36,917 boys and SySgirls as under instruction, 
besides 67,283 males and 940 females able to read and write, but ntrt 
under instruction. 

Meduttl dc — ^The climate of Maimansingh is not ^cially 

un^easan^ except towards the end of the rams, when there is much 
sidtness both among Europeans and natives During the remaindn of 
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the ytax the Distnct » fiuifyheahhy. The pnncipal eodemic ^seases 
aie malanous fevert (chiefly of the intermittent type), dysentery, ihennw 
atism, and bronchitis. Sporadic cases of cholera occur dunxighout 
the year, and the disease occasionally makes its appearance in an 
e^ademic form. Outbreaks of small-pox are common The health of 
the civil station has deteriorated late, owing to a laige Atar or sand- 
bank covered with low jungle having been thrown up by the nver m 
front of the houses. Moreover, as the town lies below the level of the 
nver bank, the surface water, instead of draining into the nver, collects 
in filthy pools and ditches. It is not surpnsing^ therefore, that the 
town should be unhealthy In there were 15 charitable dis- 
pensaries scattered throughout the District affording medical r^ef 
to 353 in-door and 32,418 out-door patients. The average rainfall 
for the so years ending z88i was 97 07 inches In 1883, a year 
of general deficient rainfall in Eastern Bengal, only 57 43 inches fell, 
but although the pnce of nee ranged high, no pressure was felt by 
any class of the people. [For funher mfonnation regarding Maiman- 
singh Distnct, see The Statutual Account of Bengal^ by W W Hunter, 
vol V pp. 383-480 (London, Trubner & Ca, 1875) Also History and 
Statistics of the Dacca Division (Calcutta, 1868) , the Bengal Census 
Jiefort for j38i, and the several Provincial and Departmental Reports 
for 1870 and 1873, and from t88o to 1884 ] 

Waimaninitgh. — Sub-division of Maunansmgh Distnct, Bengal, lying 
between 24* 7' and 25* 11' n lat, and between 91” 2' and 91* 9' E. 
long. Area, 1849 square miles, with 3 towns and 3337 villages, occupied 
houses, 90,136, Population (1872) 571,367 , (1882) 744,524, namely, 
males 387,183 and females 357,341, showing a total increase of popu- 
lation in nine years of 173,157, or 30 3 per cent. Average number of 
persons per square mile, 402 6 , villages per square mile, 1 8x , persons 
per village, 223, houses per square mile, 503, persons per house, 
8 26 Classified according to religion, the population consists of — 
Muhammadans, 5x6,645, Hindus, 218,120, Christians, 77, and 
* others,’ 9682 The Sub’diviaion comprises the 4 police circles \thSnds) 
of Maimansingh, Ghafa^ion, Iswanganj, and Pbulpur In 1883 it 
contained 15 magisterial, revenue, and civil couits (including the 
head-quarters couits) , the regular pobce consisted of 245 men, the 
village watch of 1678 men. 

— Administrative head -quarters of Maunansmgh 
Distnct, Bengal-— .Ser Nasirabad 

Iflaiwi (Midyant) —Town and municipality in Satira Distnct, Bom- 
bay Presidenqr, situated 40 miles south-east of Sat^a town, in lat. 
17* 89' N , and long 74” 34' e. Population (1881) 2997 , xnuniapal 
revenue (188a), ;£^43, modence of mumcipal taxation, 3d per bead. 
The small stream on which the town stan^ has had a dam thrown 
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ftcxcKB it fSuaox a mite to the east, for mcieasing the wate^ai^y of 
the town, as well as for imgation purposes. Post*<^e. 

lUhUfrari — Bntisb District m the Lieutenant'Govemorsbip of the 
North-Western Provinces, lying between 36” 52' 50" and 27* 30' ir. lat ^ 
and between 78* 2/ 45* and 79* 28' 30' a. long Area, 1697 square 
miles. Population in 1881, 801,216 souls. Miinpun is a Distnct of 
the Agra Division. It is bounded on the north by Etah Distnct , on 
the east by Farukhdbdd Distnct, on the south by Etdwah Distnct and 
the Jumna 0 amuni) nver, and on die west by Agra and Muttra 
(Mathura) Distncts The admim^rative head-quarters are at the town 
of Mainpuri, which is also the chief centre of commerce and popula 
tion in the Distnct 

Physical Aspects — Lying in the central plateau of the Dodb, with 
only a small portion of its western borders abutting upon the Jumna, 
M^npun exhibits even more than toe usual monotony of the Indian 
plams From north to south it consists of an almost unbroken level, 
intersected at places by tributancs of the two mam nveis, but unvaried 
by any greater elevations than a few undulating sand-ridges in the 
west of the Distnct, and in the neighbourhood of the Kail Nadi and 
Isan niers, and by the ra\ines along the banks of the Jumna. A belt 
of jungle once stretched across its very centre, but with the advance 
of cultivation under British rule, only some stray patches of dkdk forest 
or coarse grass now mark its former path. The Distnct, however, is 
wooded throughout with mango and shxsham groves, while isolated 
clumps of hahul trees occasionally relieve the bareness of its saline dsar 
plains 

The great natural soil divisions of Mainpun, as in the other Dis- 
tncts of the middle Dodb, are matty&r or clay, khir or sand, dutnai 
or loam, and pdtya or light loam The only noticeable physical 
features are the natural or artidciai bodies of water which have turned 
the level expanse of Mainpun into a green sea of cereals, cotton, and 
sugar-cane Shallow lakes or marshes {jhUs) abound over the whole 
area, but are most thickly scattered about the central table land On 
the south-western boundary, the Jumna flows m a deep alluvial bed, 
sometimes sweeping close to the high banks which o\ erhang its valley, 
and at others leaving room for a narrow strip of fertile soil between the 
nver and the upland plain. From the low-lyjng lands thus formed, a 
bdt of nivmes stretches inland for some two miles, often covered with 
jungle^ and incapable of cultivation, but affording good pasturage for 
cattle as well as safe retreats for the lawless herdsmen <Hr Ahfrs. 
Moving north-eastward from this point, we encounter in rapid succession 
the diallow channels of the Sai^ the Agang^ the Sengar, the Rind, 
the Isan, and the Kilf Nadi, most of which supply water to a tract 
on eitott side, besides giving origin to rich deposits of cultivable silt. 
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The Ganges Canal sweeps through the District in two long curves, 
passing in the direction of its greatest length from north-west to sooth* 
east The Etiwah branch waters the country between the Sengar and 
the Rind, while the Cawnpur branch supplies the watershed between 
the latter stream and the Isan In addition to these means of 
imgation, the Lower Ganges Canal traverses the north-eastern angle of 
the Distnct, and ^ves off dtstnbotanes to the country along the Kili 
Nadi. 

There are but few wild animals in the Distnct Ant^pe occur 
in some numbers, and nf/gdt (Fortax pictus) in the dkdk jungjles 
Leopards and hyaenas are found m the Jumna ravines, and wolves all 
over the Distnct Pigeons, ^ter-fowl, and quail are occasionally 
snared by the jungle tnbe of Babelias for sale Pea-fowl are numerous, 
but they are looked upon as sacred birds, and are unmolested by the 
people. Many vancties of fish are found m the Distnct, and they 
largely enter into the diet of the people, with the exception of Biih- 
mans, Jams, and some sections of the Baniyi caste The nght of 
fishmg m the nvers and tanks is often leased to Kah^ who some- 
fmes pay high pnces for the privilege. 

History Tradition traces back the ongm of Mdmpun to the 
mythical epoch of the P^davas , and the discovery of Buddhist remains 
amongst the mounds which mark the sites of ancient cities leaves little 
doubt that the District has been the seat of a flounshmg cmUsation 
from a very early period It formed part, apparently, of the great 
kingdom of Kanauj , and after the fall of that famous State, it was 
divided into a number of pet^ pnncipalities, of which Ripn and 
Bhongdon were the chief Ihe earliest historical mhabitants were 
Meos, Bhars, and Chirdrs, most of whom were supplanted by the 
Chauhdn Bijputs in the 15th century At a still earlier date, the 
warlike Ahfrs had swarmed over the ravines of the western regions, 
where they remain b) far the most numerous tnbe to the present 
day 

The first precise notice of the Distnct, however, is found m the 
records of its Muhammadan invaders. In 1194, Rdpri was made the 
seat of a Musalmdn governor, and continued to be the local head- 
quarters under many successive dynasties. Durmg the vigorous reign 
of Sultdn Bahlol (1450-88), Mdinpun and Etdwah formed a debatable 
ground between the powers of Delhi and Jaunpur, to both of which 
they supphed mercenary forces. After the firm establishment of the 
Lodi pnnces, Rdpn remained m their hands until the mvasion of the 
Mughals ^bar occupied it m 1526, and the wild District of Etiwah 
also came into his bands without a blow. Mdinpun was wrested from 
the Mughals for a while by the Afghdn, Kutab Khdn, son of Sher 
Shdh, who adorned it with many noble buildings, the remains of which 
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occupied Miinpnn. Akber included it m his sarkdrt of Kanauj 
smd Agnu The sarae Tigorous ruin also led an expedition into the 
Bistnm for the purpose of suppressing the robber tribes by whom it 
was infested Durmg the long ascendancy of the dynasty of Bibar» 
the Musalimbs made little advance m Mdinpun A fow Muhammadan 
families obtained possessions m the District but a very small propor- 
tion of the native mhabitants accepted the faith of Islini Under 
the successors of Alcbar, Kipn f^ into comparative insignificance, 
and the surrounding country became subordinate to Etawah 

Like the rest of the lower Dodb, M^npun passed, towards the 
end of the last century, into the power of the Maritbds, and finally 
became a portion of the Province of Oudh W hen the neighbouring 
region was ceded to the Bnti^ by the Waalr in the )ear i8oi, the 
town became the head-quarters f<» the extensive District of EtiLwdu 
With the exception of a raid by Holkar in 1804, which was repulsed 
fay the provinaal militia, Miinpun has few events of importance to 
recount duruig the early years of Bntish supremacy Its unwieldy size 
was gradually reduced b} the formation of Etoh and Etdwah as separate 
Districts, and the jurisdiction of the authonties at Mdinpun was limited 
to the II pargan^ which lie around the town itself The Chauhin 
Rijd of Miinpun was recognised by Government as tdlukddr or fiscal 
fanner of a large portion of the Distnct Throughout the whole terntoiy 
measures were adopted for reducing to obedience the turbulent Rajput 
landowners, most of whom for the first time felt the strong hand of 
the law under Bnttsh rule. The construction of the Ganges Canal 
was the only stnku^ event betw^n the cession and the Mutmy of 

1857 

News of the massacre at Meerut (Merath) reached Miinpun on the 
lath of May, and on the sand, after tidings of the Aligarh revolt had 
amved at the station, the 9th Native Infantry broke mto open mutiny 
The few Europeans at Miuipuri gallantly defended the town till the 
29th, when the amval of the Jhinu rebels made it necessar> to abandon 
the Distnct entirely The Magistrate and bis party were accompanied 
as far as Sbikohibid the Gwalior trooper^ who then refused to 
db^ or^rs, but quietly marched off home without molesting their 
officers. The fugitives reached Agra in safety. Next day, the Jhinsi 
force attaclmd the town, but were beaten off by the well-disposed 
mhabitaiits. The Distnct was then taken m hand by the Riji of 
Miinpun, who held it till the re -occupation, when he quietly 
smxeodered himself and order was at once restored Since 1858, 
nothing has occurred to interfere with the peaceful course of cnnl 
administration. 

The rapid mcrease of population in Miinpun aSbrdi 
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the best proof of its steady progreaa The Census of 1853 vas the first 
attempt to arrive at the number of inhabitants by actual enumeration, 
all previous inquiries having been based upon a mere estimate or 
average calculation It disclosed a total population, in the pargands 
which constitute the present District, of 634,087 persons, or 4x4 to the 
square mile By 1865, the number had increased to 700,33(^01 430 to the 
square mil& The Census of 1873 showed a further increase to the total 
of 765,845, giving a density of 453 to the square mile The last Census 
of 1S81 showed Miinpuri to be still steadily increasing in population, 
and the returns disclose a total of 801,316 souls, giving a density of 
472 persons to the square mile The above figures (assummg those 
for the earlier years to be as exact as the last enumeration) show 
that the population of Miinpun between 1853 and x88x increffied by 
167,129 persons, or 26 3 per cent,m twenty-eight years, while between 
1873 and i88i, the increase was 35,371, or 46 per cent, m nme 
years. 

The results of the Census of i 83 i may be briefly summarised as 
follows —Area of District, 1697 square miles, with 5 towns and 1374 
villages, and 102,037 occupied houses Total population, 801,316, 
namely, males 442,094, and females 359,123 , proportion of males, 55 3 
per cent 1 his preponderance of males is doubtless due, m part at 
least, to the prevalence of female lofanticide, some remarks upon which 
subject are given in a later paragraph Average density of the popu> 
lation, 473 persons per square mite, villages per square mile, 8x , 
persons per village, 587 , houses per square mile, 60 i , uimates per 
house, 7 $ Classified according to age, there were, under 15 years — 
males 163,004, females 129,063, total children, 392,067, or 3645 
per cent above 15 years — males 279,090, and females 330,059, total 
adults, 509,149, or 63 55 per cent 

As regards religious distmctions, Hindus numbered 749,139, or 93 5 
per cent of the total population , Muhammadans, 45,068, or 5 6 per 
cent , Jains, 686x , Sikhs, 3 , and Christians, 146 

Of the higher caste Hindus, Brdhmans numbered 64,803 persons, 
most of whom belong to the anaent Kanaujiyd sub-division They are 
large landed proprietors, owning over 18 per cent of the total area, and 
are continually adding to their possessions out of the profits of money- 
lending The chief of the Kanaujiji Bi^hmans, although a resident of 
Farukhib^d, is one of the largest and most influential landholders of 
thisDistnct The Rijputs were returned at 63,141, amongst whom 
the Chauhdns form the largest clan, numbenng 36,851 , the next most 
numerous clan are the Kiiirs, with 7538 members Many great 
Thdkur families still retain their hereditary estates m Mdinpun, where 
they have long formed the aristocratic class , but much of their landed 
property is passmg into the bands of the mercantile classes, by sale or 
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mor^ltge. Bowever, m 1871, the Ri)puts still held 44 per cent of 
the totid area. The Baniyds or traders were mea^irel^ Kpresented by 
^ 9 » 7 ^ 3 i about onehalf of whom are Jams. The Kiyasths or wnter 
caste numbered 9312 

The other castes of the Census amounted to an aggregate of 
598,170 persons, comimsing the great majonty of the population 
The Ahirs are the most important, both m numbers and influence, 
numbermg 136,563, and ownmg o?er rs per cent of the soil For 
many centuries this tribe consisted of lawless robber hordes, who held 
the fastnesses of the Jumna ravine , and though they have now been 
reduced to a comparatively industnal life, they still continue to afford 
the local authonties much trouble and anxiety The Chamdrs, who 
head the list in most of the DoHb Districts, sink to the second place 
m Mainpun, with a total of 106,770 As usual, they are mere hewers 
of wood and drawers of water for the landowning classes, who held 
them m absolute serfdom before the period of British rule 

Amongst other Hindu castes, the most numerous are — the Kachhb, 
eimellent cultivators and gardeners, numbermg 74,643 , Lodhis, found 
all over the District, also cultivator and some of them landholders, 
56,501, Gadanis, shepherds, 29,787, Kahirs, palanquin - bearers, 
water-carriers, and fishermen, 24,018, Korfs, weavers, 17,023, Nitis, 
barbers, 16,883, Barhais, carpenters, 16,142, Dhinuks, village mes- 
sengers and watchmen, 14,814, Dhobis^ washermen, 13,139^ Tells» oil- 
makers, 13,835 , Kumbhais, potters, 10,994 , Kiyasths, clerks and 
writers, 9312, Bhangfs, sweepers, 9876, Kalw^rs, distillers, 5962 , and 
Bhui^ls, gram-parcheis, 5396 

Of the Muhammadans, who number 45,068, or 5 6 per cent of the 
population, about one-half are fouiui in Sbikohib&d and Mustafibdd 
pargands They are almost entirdy Sunnis by sect, and are for the 
most part poor and without social influence Although a Chnstiar 
mission has been established in the District for many years, Christianity 
makes no progress Of the 146 Chnstians, 33 are Europeans, xi 
Eurasians, and zoa natives 

Town and Rural Populalton, — The population of the District is 
almost entirely rural, and only 5 towns are returned as containing 
upwards of five thousand mhabitants These are — Mainfuri (20,236), 
ShikohabaivRuranpur (xx,836), Karhal (7885), Bhongaon {6778), 
and Korawali (6776) The urban population thus disclosed amounts 
to only 53i5oi, or 6 7 per cent of the total population of the Distnct, 
leaving 747*715 for the rural population. The only municipality in the 
Dtttnct IS Mimpun , but from the four other toirns above mentioned 
a small house^ax is levied for conservancy and police purposes A 
similar house-tax is levied from die minor towns of Sirsdganj, Dayi^ 
gaaj, and FbaiiuL The Census Report classifies the 1379 towns and 
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villages of the District, according to sue, as follows — ^390 contain less 
than two hundred inhabitants , 507 from two hundred to five hundred , 
995 from five hundred to a thousand , 129 from one to two thousand , 
39 from two to three thousand , 11 from three to five thousand , 6 from 
five to ten thousand , and a from ten thousand upwards. 

As regards occupation, the male population is divided as under — 
(1) Professional class, including Government officials, 7983 , (a) 
domestic class, 1812, (5) commercial class, including merchants, 
traders, and earners, 11,301, (4) agncultural and pastoral class, 
207,000, (5) manufactunng and industrial class, 56,856, (6) mde- 
finite and non-productive class, includmg male children, 157,142 
Infimitade — M^npun is one of the Districts in which the practice of 
female infanticide has long engaged the attention of Government la 
1842, measures were introduced for the supervision of the Chauhin 
R&jputs and the Ph£tak Ahfrs, amongst whom the practice was com- 
monest Ever; female birth was reported and authenticated, and a 
statement of the child’s health was required a month later Illness 
was immediately announced to the police authorities, n ho thereupon 
mvestigated the case These rules remained in force until supple- 
mented by those of the Infanticide Act of 1870 In 1843 there was 
not a single female child amongst the Chauhin Kijputs, in 1&47 there 
were 299 In spite of this partial success, the question remained a 
difficult one to grapple with, owing to the want of ony sympathy or co- 
operation amongst the people themselves In 1851, a convention of 
the heads of clans was held at Sdroin, when a bod) of rules was drawn 
up and subscribed to These rules, however, were never observed, as 
Ihikur fathers were so anxious to obtain good mamages for their 
daughters that they paid extravagant dowers, and so made the possession 
of female children an expensive luxury 
In 1865, Mr Colvin took a census of the Chauhan and Fhitak 
villages, and found six of the form^ without a single female infant In 
some cases, a daughter had never been known in the village One 
such community was selected, and a strong police force quartered upon 
It Up to 1870 some progress was made, but a large number of 
Villages still remained under the imputation of infanticide Fresh 
measures were taken under the Act of 1870, and mquines instituted 
in connection with the Census of 1872 revealed the fact that many 
other tnbes were equally implicated m the guilty practice. In 1875, 
though a large proportion had so far reformed as to be exempted from 
special supervision, there were still 276 villages on the * proclaimed 
hst^’ under the surveillance of an organized policy the cost of whose 
maintenance was defrayed by a tax levied on the guilty communities. 
In i88x, the Census returns showed that among the suspected Rdjput 
clans, the females still formed only 41 88 per cent, and among the 
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43 $3 per cent o£ the population. The total population under 
suB^NCion of infiuiticidc in x88i was 201,132, nan)ely*->Ah{n, 136,561 , 
lU^puts, 63,141 , 1255 , Gdjars, 170 , and Minks, 5 The viU^es 

under surveillance in 1881 numbered 228 

Agnmiture ~-~'blLixK^\m contains comparatively little waste, almost 
every acre of available soil having been already brought under 
tilh^ The cultivated area, at the date of the last Settlement of the 
land revenue, was returned at 607,991 acres, distributed as follows — 
Kharifm ram crops— <otton, 48,901 acres , jo 6 r^ 1 20,497 ncres , bdjra^ 
74,028 acres , mdigo, 5369 acres , with matse, nee, hemp, etc., brmging 
up the total to 299,850 acres Rabi or spring crops — ^wheat, 108,488 
acres , barley, 60,443 ncres , the two mixed together, 66,488 acres , aith 
gram, poppy, etc, making a total of 282,376 acres. There were also 
17,523 acres under sugar-cane. In 1881-82, the total cultivated area 
was 587,849 acres, or including two-crop land, 689,325 acres. The 
area under the pnuapal crops was, — KMarf/—jodr, 91,665 acres, 
64 frat 68,414 acres, Indian com, 33,357 acres , cotton, 46,380 acres, 
and indigo, 38,200 acres — whea^ 142,394 acres, barley, 

120,500 acres, wheat and barley mixed, 38,540 acres, and gram, 
18,461 Sugar-cane occupied io,6tz acres. In 1883-84, out of 
a total assessed area of 1,086,577 acres, 581 659 acres mere returned 
as under cultivation, or including land yielding two crops, 682,404 
acres 

Cultivation has been spreadmg rapidly of late, and has now almost 
reached its utmost margin, llie use of manure is general, but one 
application is omsidered suffiaent m most cases for two or even three 
successive crops Irrigation is widely spread, and has been recently 
further mcreas^ by the opening of the I.ower Ganges Canal In 
1883-84, 349,762 acres, or 58 4 per coit of the cultivated area, were 
artificially supplied with water Of this total, 126,725 acres were irri- 
gated from canals, 198,231 acres from wells, and 24,806 acres from 
other sources. Rotation of crops is thoroughly understood The 
average out-turn of wheat on the best irrigated land is z6oo lbs per 
acre , that of barley, in similar circumstances, reaches the same amount, 
and on *dry’ land is about one-haK The yidd of cotton is 92 lbs. 
of cleaned fibre per acre, or 50 lbs. m excess of the average throughout 
the North-Western Provinces. 

Two*thirds of the land is held by tenants with rights of occupancy, 
and only tme-third by tenants-at-will Of the total male agricultural 
population in x88i, 13,380 were returned as landholders, 2208 estate 
agents, 168,002 cultivators, and 22,502 agncultural labourers, total, 
206,092, givmg an average of 2 94 cuibvated acres to each. The total 
agricultural population, however, dependent on the soil, amounted to 
505,014, or 63 03 per cent of the District population. Of the total 
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Dutnct area of 1697 square miles, 1695 square miles were assessed for 
Government revenue in x88z Of these, 946 7 square miles were culti- 
vated, 844 3 square miles cultivable, and 504 square miles uncultivable 
waste. Total amount of Government assessment, including local rates 
and cesses levied on land, ;^i44,823, or an average of 4s ad per 
cultivated acre Amount of rental a^^ally paid by cultivators, includ- 
ing rates and cesses, ;£a44,589, or an average of 8s ofd per cultivated 
acre Statements of rent rates, however, without specification of caste, 
are misleading, as they depend more upon the rank or position of 
the tenant than on the nature of the soil Kachhis, who are skilful 
and industnous cultivators, pay the highest rates, while Brahmans 
have a prescnpuve right to low rentals, in consideration of their sacred 
character , and Ahirs, by banding together against enhancement, manage 
to keep down all encroachments on the part of the saminddrs 

Wages have risen of late ^ears In 1883, masons, carpenters, 
blacksmiths, and tailors received about 5^d per diem, and 
coolies, 3d per diem Prices have also been on the increase From 
1859 to 1871, the average prices of food-stuffs were as follows — 
Wheat, 23 S€rs the rupee, or 4s 6<1 per cwt , barley, 35 sers the rupee, 
or 3s aid per cvft.,jodr, 33 sers the rupee, or 3s 4|d per cwt, 
idjra, 32 sers the rupee, or 3s 6d per cwt The average rates of food- 
grains in 1884 were returned as fdlows ^Wheat, 19 sers the rupee, or 
58. lid per cwt , barley, 26 sers per rupee, or 4s 4d per cwt , and 
Myra and 24 sers the rupee, or 4s. M per cub 
Natural Calamities »-Miinpun suffers little from floods, nor are the 
ravages of insects specially destructive But in former years, the Dis- 
trict had been severely visited b} drought, and the famine which follows 
in Its wake In 1837-38 it was desolated beyond the ordinary misery 
of that calamitous season, and in 1860-6 1 another failure occurred, 
which, however, was greatly miug^ed by the extensive relief operations 
undertaken by Government Work was found for 4000 able-bodied 
persons daily, while gratuitous aid was afforded to an average of 4605 
persons per diem, at a total cost eff £3966 A sum of ;^80i i was also 
advanced to cuhivatora for the purchase of seed and cattle. In the 
drought of 1868-69, ^1*^ neighbouring tracts suffered so severel), 
Miinpun Distnct escaped with comparative impumtv. Ram fell m Sep- 
tember, just in tune to bnng up the spring crops to three-fourths of their 
average yield , and though pnees ruled high, in consequence of large 
exportations southward, there was no senous pressure of local scarcity 
The highest quotation for wheat during the penod of dearth was 9 sers 
I cMalai per rupee, or about xas. $d per cwt The value of canals in 
seasons of drought is well shown by the fact, that m 1868-69 the canal- 
imgated area rose from an average of 54,016 acres to a total of 102,060 
acres during the dry weather In 1883-84 (an ordinary year), the 
YOU IX. O 
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canahnigited ana had increased to M6,7as acre*. The eommoalea. 
tKas of Mimpun, added to its huge and rociwng iiT«atKn qatem, 
are now i>iobi*Iy sufficient to protect it from the extremity of diatren 


m /MTS o/ htmne 

Gmmem ttttd Trade, rf*— The trade of Mdinpun is of the same 
mnd as that of the other Doitfb Districts. TTie ei^oits consist 

chieiiy of cottoOf gain, ladi^ ^^4 and miscelhneous agricidturaJ pro* 
duce, while the imports are confined to metals, English cloth-goods, 
sugar, pedlars’ wares, tobacco, and nee. Cotton-thread is manufactured 
to a large extend and there is some trade m bangle^ or pipes, 
inlaid woodwork, and similar fancy articles. The only industry carried 
on under European superintendence is the manufacture of indigo 
Saltpetre is refined at several factones scattered over the Distnc^ which 
export considerable quantities of the finished crystal The principal 
trading marts are Mdinpun, Sarsagan), Shikohdbild, Karhal, and 
Pharh£ Sarsaganj is noted for its trade m cattle, cereals, sugar, salt, 
cotton, and leather 

Means of CommuntaUwn. — Mdmpun is thoroughly supplied with 
means of communication The East Indian Railway runs for 25 
miles through the south western angle, with stations at Shikohabid 
and Bhaddn , the navigable branch of the Ganges and Lower Ganges 
Canals supplies water-carnage to the central plateau , the natural high- 
way of the Jumna skirts the District to the south, affording water 
communication for 66 miles , and good metalled roads connect alt the 
pnnapal towns and villages in every direction, total length of roads m 
1884, 39o^mile& 

There was i pnnting-press withm the Distnct in 1884. It prmted 
only m the vernacular 

Admimstraiion — The administrative staff of Mdmpuri Distnct con- 
sists of a Civil Judge, a Native SulxH’dinate Judge, and z Muost/s, a 
Magi;»trate and Collector, an Assistant Magistrate and Collector, and 
2 Deputy Magistrates. There are also 5 tahsilddrs, who have both 
mag^naf and revenue [jowers, and three Deputy Magistrates m 
the Canal Department , besides the usual educational, medical, and 
minor fiscal officials. The total revenue of the Distnct amounted in 
1875*76 to ;£is7,6i 6, which by 1883*84 bad increased to ;^i69,976 
Tim chief items of revenue in the latter year were as follow — I^nd 
revenue ;^x29,o57, stamps ^^14*430, excise ;^32so, provincial rates 
;^Z5,I73, assessed Uxes >^3250, registration ;^8o3 The total cost of 
the avil administration, os represented "by the pay of officials and police 
in 1883*84, was;^i2,oi7 

In the year 1883*84 there were 14 magisterial and 14 civil courts 
IS Mimpun Distnct The regular police, including the town and 
municip^ forces^ numbered 534 men of all grades in 1883*84, mam* 
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tained at a total cost of ^ which ^^4999 was paid from pro* 

vincial funds, and from other sourcea They were supplemented 
by 1840 viU^ watchmen or ihawklddrs^ the estnnated cost of whose 
maintenance amounted to jC66^2 The whole machinery, there- 
fore, for the protection of person and properQr consisted of 2574 
officers and men, or 1 policenum to every o 7 square mile and every 
337 inhabitants , while the expenditure on the entire force amounted 
to ;£ia,395> or 3|d per head of the population. The jail and lodc-up 
at Miinpuri contained an average number of 300 97 prisoners in 
1883, of whom 9 25 were femalea 

Education has made considerable advances of late years in M4in- 
pun Distnct In r86o-6r there were 256 schools aided and 
unaided, with a roll of 5363 pujnls, while the sum expended upon 
them amounted to ;^i86o By 1874-75 the number of schoc^ of 
all kinds had increased to 328, the total of pupils to 6872, and the 
cost of maintenance to ^^3542 In 1883-84 there were 131 State- 
inspected schools in the Distnct, attended by 4081 pupils, but no 
returns are available showing the number of pnvate and uninspected 
indigenous schools in that year The Census Report for 1881 returns 
5492 boys and 153 girls as under in^ruction, besides 16,142 males and 
287 females able to read and wnte, but not under instruction The 
indiiTerence of the powerful Ablr and Rijput tribes on the subject of 
education has proved a great barrier to its wider spread 

The Distnct is divided into 5 tahsUs or Sub-divisions and 1 1 par^inds. 
It contains only i muniapality, Mainfvri , the revenue of which in 
1883-^4 amounted to ^£'1491, while the expenditure was ;£'i697 , 
incidence of muniapal taxation, is i|d per head of population 

Mtdtcal Aspects — ^The climate of Miinpun does not differ from that 
of the Doib generally It is warm, but not excessively sultry, dunng 
the summer months, and damp or foggy dunng the cold-weathcr rams 
The average annual rainfall for a period of 35 years ending 1S81 was 
28 43 inches, the rainfall in 1881 being 43 50 inches, or 15 07 inches 
above the average The lowest recorded rainfall was m 1868-69, the 
year of scarcity, when only 10 9 inches fell No thermometncal 
returns are available Ihe chief endemic disease is malarial fever 
The total number of deaths recorded in 18S3 was 21,993, or 28 59 per 
thousand of the population, and of these no fewer than 18,216 were 
assigned to fever, while 2178 were the result of small-pox This was 
an unusually healthy year, as Che arerage registered death-rate for the 
five previous years was 35 73 per thousand. Dunng 1883-84, 438 
m-patients and 19,362 out-patients were relieved at the two charitable 
dispensaries of the District [For further information regarding Mdin- 
pun District, see the Gazetteer of ihe North-Western PrffotneeSy by Mr. 
£ r Atkinson, C S , vol iv pp. 405-641 (Government Press, Allah-* 
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ibid, 1876) Also the SettUmnt Report of the Distnd^ by Messrs M. 
A, MO>iiaghey and D M Smeaton, C S (1876) , the CtnsMS Report of 
the North- Western Frovitues and Oudh for r88i , and the severd 
Provincial and Departmental Reports from z88o to 1884.] 

HAinpon. — Central northern iahsU of Miinpuri District, Nortlv 
Western Provinces , comprising the par^nds of Mainpun, Ghfror, and 
Karauli, and ccmsisting of an alluvial upland plain, intersected by the 
rivtts Rind and Isan, and watered by the Ciwnpur and Etiwah 
branches of the Ganges Canal A^a, 396 square miles, of which 178 
square miles \iere cultivated in 1882 Population (1872) 176,897, 
{1881) 183,334, namely, males 101,783, and females 81,551 Classified 
according to religion, there were in 1881 — Hindus, 171,197 , Muham- 
madans, 10,529, Jams, 1481, ^others,* 127 Land revenue in 1882, 
^22,567, or including rates and cesses levied on the land, ;^25,275 , 
rental paid by cultivators, ^^37,369 , incidence of Government revenue 
per acm, is lod In 1883 the contained 3 civil and 6 criminal 
courts, 4 police circles (Mdads), with a regular police of 71 men, 
besides 456 village shaukiddrs 

Mirnpon. — ^Town, municipality, and administrative head-quarters 
of Miinpun District, North-Western Provinces Situated in lat 27* 
14' 15" N , and long 79* 3' 5* £., on the Agra branch of the Grand 
Trunk Read, which connects the town with Shikohabad station on the 
East Indian Railway, distant 36 miles south-west The town consists 
of two separate portions, Miinpuri proper and Mukhamganj. The 
former town existed, according to tradition, m the days of the 
Findavas, and derived its name from one Main Deo, whose image may 
still be seen m one of the suburbs The Chauhans emigrated hither 
from Asauli in 1363, and built a f<OTt round which a city sprung up 
Riji Jaswant Singh founded Mukhamganj in 1803. The civil station 
for Etiwah District (since separated) was placed at Mainpun m 1802 
Holkar plundered and burnt part of the town in 1804, but was 
repulsed by the local militia Since the British occupation, the 
population has rapidly increased, and many improvements have been 
earned out in the town 

The population (1872) was 21,277, (i^Sz) 20,236, namelj, males 
females 8903^ area of town site, 264 acres. Classified 
according to religion, there were m z88i — Hindus, 15,572, Muham- 
madans, 3822 , Jams, 793 , and Chnstians, 49 The Grand Trunk 
Road runs through the centre, and forms a wide street, lined on either 
side by shops, which constitute the principal hdedr At the eastern 
entrance stand die fyrhsf/t and police station, while the dispensary and 
mission builduigs lie a httle off the road. Next comes R!a\ke^!anj, a 
large sardt and gram market, built by Mr RaOces about 1849 
Etivah road runs north and south, crossing the Grand Trunk Road , 
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and aids much in ventilation The M!^pun portion of the town hes 
north of the Agra road, and contains many bnck houses, beyond which 
lie pleasant gardens, stretching out to the Riji’s fort and old town. 
The main street in this quarter, which denves its name of Laneganj 
from a recent Collector, contams many shops, a market-plac^ bathmg 
tank, and schools. The civil station stands on the opposite bank of 
the Isan river, crossed by a good bridge Opium warehouses, jail, 
post-office, dispensary, uld and tahdh schools, Amencan Piesbytenan 
mission, church, reading rooms, and a public gardens. Considerable 
trade in cotton, indigo seed, country produce, and iron. Manufacture 
of wooden articles inlaid with wire Muniapal revenue (1883-84), 
from taxes, or is. i|d per head of population 

(22,736) withm municipal limits. 

Mdinpun town has but httle modern history apart from that of the 
surrounding country The local ei^nts of the Mutiny of 1857 have 
therefore been narrated in the article on Maimpuri District 

— River in Cuttack District, Bengal , the southern outlet 
by which the waters of the Brihtnanf find their way mto the Bay of 
Bengal, the northern being known as the Dhaura The Binsgarh, a 
tidal creek of the Maipdid, runs southward, almost parallel to the coas^ 
till It falls mto the sea about 6 miles north of False Point Harbour 
The mouth of the Maipilr^ presents the usual obstacles of bars and high 
surf, and from its position Co the south of Palmyras promontoiy, it is 
inadequately sheltered from the monsoon. But from November to 
March, native craft from the Madras coast enga^d m the nee trade 
frequent the nver Just outside the entrance to the Maip^ river lies 
a small island of the same name (lat 20” 41' 30" ^ , long 87* C* 

15' e )- 

UEairwira. — Tract of country m Rijputdna. — See Merw^ra. 

— Village in Haidax^bid tdlvk^ Nizam’s Dominions, 
situated xo miles south of Haidarib^d city The head-quarters of a 
regiment of the Nizam’s infantry Maisaram is chiefly remarkable as 
containing the rums of some Hindu temples which were destroyed by 
Aurangzeb after the capture of Golconda, and from the matenak 
of the largest of which a handsome mosque was constructed. Pieces 
of black polished basalt, which formed portions of the supports 
of the doorway of the temple, were removed to the Mecca Masjid at 
Haidar^bdd. 

M^Ur — State, District town, and tdluk m Southern India . — See 
Mysorr. 

Majlurali'Stiiinpar — Two adjacent villages m Deoria 
Gorakhpur Distnct, North-Western Provinces, situated on either 
bank of the Little Gandak nver, 53 miles north-east of Gorakhpur 
town. The two villages may be considered as one town, of which 
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Majhauh is the Hmdu, and Sdlimpur the Muhammadan quarter 
Umted population (1872) 4850, (18R1) 5599, namely, Hindus 4437, 
and Muhammadans 1162 The more ancient of two villages is 
Majhauh, which rises on the north or left bank of the Little Gandak 
Here 15 the residence of the Majhauh Rijis, the most important of the 
Hindu landed famihes of Gorakhpur, although from improvidence and 
continued bad administration, ^ly little is now left of their former 
greatness, and they have been stnpped of much of their anamit 
possessions Majhauh also contains four Sivaite temples and a pargand 
school In Silimpur, on the opposite bank of the nver, ore an Imperial 
post-office, two mosques, and a bdtdr^ at which markets are held every 
Wednesday and Saturday For the sanitation and police protection of 
the united villages, a small house-tex is raised under the provisions of 
Act XX of 1856 

l^haim . — Pargand in Akbaipur tahAl (Fyz^b^d) District, Oudh , 
bounded on the north by Amsio, on the east by Akbarpur and 
Aldemau, on the south by Aldemau and Suhdnpur, and on the west by 
Pachhirardth pargands Intersect^ by two small nvers, the Madha 
and Biswi, which unite at the village of Biizpur The combined stream 
henceforvirard takes the name of the Tons The pomt of conftuence, 
known as Dohm, is considered a place of great sanctity, as having beeh 
the residence of a holy hermit m the time of the Rdmayana An 
annual fair held here is attended by 5000 or 6000 persons. Area 
of tile pargMd, 129 square miles, of which 76 are cultivated Popula* 
tion (1869) 45 >>o 3 , (1881) 72,535, namely, males 36,847, and females 
35,688 Trade insignificant, earned on in three small villages. 
Government land revenue, ^9068, being at the rate of 3s 9d per 
arable acre. Of the 245 villages compnsing the pargands 159 are held 
under tdlukddrl and 86 under xamnddri tenure. 

M&Jbg&On. — Town m Bdnda Distnet, North-Western Provinces — 
Sm Rajapuh. 

IbdithifL -^Town and municipality m Amntsar tahdl^ Amntsar 
<Umnt5ur) District, Punjab, situated m lat. 31" 45' 30" n , and long 75’ 
x' E., 10 miles north-east of Amntsar city, with which it is connected 
by an unmetalled road. Founded by Madu Jitha, a Jit, whose descend- 
ants, the Majithii Sazdirs, held posts of honour under Ranjft Smgh, 
and still possess large landed property in the neighbourhood. The 
head of the family has residences both here and at Amntsar Popula- 
tion (1868) 6608, (iSSx) 6053, namely, Muhammadans, 2866 , Hindus, 
3202 , Sikhs, 979, and^othen,*6 Number of occupied houses, 1175 
MuKff trade mart, la^ Government school Missionary school, and 
dispensary mamtamed out of town funds. Mumapa! revenue m 
1883-84, or 6|d. per bead of population. 

The mam branch of the Bin Doib Canal runs between Majithii and 
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the village of Kathd N^gal, a station on the Amritsar and Pathinkot 
Railwaf) four miles to the north 

yaVlinjl — ^Town m Biwal Pindi District, Punjab htosHAD, 
Makhftnpnr — ^Village in Bilhaur tak^ly Cawnpur District, North- 
Western Provinces , situated m Ut 26* 54' K , and long 80* 1' 20" e., 
two miles off the road from Cawnpur city to Fatehgarh, 40 miles nordi* 
west of the former Population (x88j) 3055 The tomb of Madir, a 
Musalmtin samt, annually attracts a large conaiurse of pUgnma A 
large horse and cattle fair is held in February to March at the tune of 
the Hoh festival 

— Town m Unao District, Oudh , situated 9 miles north of 
Unao.town, with which it is connected by two unmetalled lines of road. 
Population (1881) 4521, VIZ Hindus 4357, and Musalmins 164. Two 
weekly markets. Small manufacture of pottery and silver ornaments 
The village was founded about 1000 years ago by a Lodh chief named 
Makhi, who gave it his own name After the Lodhs had been expelled, 
400 years since, Raji Isri Singh, from Mainpun, took possession of 
the place, which is still owned by bis descendants 
UaJcrttL — Petty Native State in Hoshangibad, District, Central Pro- 
vinces Area, 215 square miles, with 59 villages and 3380 occupied 
houses Population (1881) 16,764, namely, males 8521, and fences 
8243 i average density, 779 persons per square mile. Estimated gross 
revenue, £2200 The territory was formerly much larger, and included 
Kiilbhft and Chdrwa, but the greater part was annexed by the Pesbvi 
and Sindhia. The IUj4, who is a Gond, pays no tribute. He exer- 
cises civil, criminal, and executive junsdicbon, subject to the general 
control of the British Government 1 he succession is by primogeni- 
ture Makrii itself (lat. 22" 4' v , long 77* 7' 30" e ) is an insignificant 
place, lying round a hill fort, which the Rij^ inhabits , but there are 
some nch villages in the lon-lying portion of the State Wheat, gram, 
and rice, gum, mahuA, chronji, and archar form the chief products. 
There are no manufactures, and though iron-ore exists, it is not 
regularly worked 

lKakllld&bdd.-^ity in Bengal —See MuRSHinABAD. 
ttbkmida&garlL — Petty state under the Bhopdl Agency, Central 
India, a tributary of Gwalior It lies on the nght bank of the nver 
Pirbatf Area, about 81 square miles, containing 78 villages, p<^>u}a- 
tion (1881) 13,924, namely, 7620 males and 6304 females Hmdus 
numt^red 11,841, Muhammadans, 449, and aboriginal tribes, 
2634 Of these last, Bhlls numbered 320, Gonds, 41, Minis, 
204, and Deswalis, 1069. The State contained 77 villages with 
Jess than one thousand inhabitants, and i village with from one 
thousand to two thousand Revenue, about ;^3ioo The chief pro- 
ducts are opium and gram The chief, Raghunith Singh, is a Kbichi 
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JUkriBL-^ViUage in North Lakhimpiir Sub-division> Lakhimpur 
i^stnct» A^m, on the Bun Dibing nver, about ao miles east of 
Jaipur In the neighbouThoo<l are valuable deposits of coal and 
petroleum. The bed of cool (which is of great thickness, being in one 
place 70 feet thick, with two small strata of shale intervening) has been 
traced for a distance of 13 miles, and it has been estimated that the 
marketable out-turn is 9 million tons The quality is good, and water- 
carnage is readily available In 1866, free grants for working both the 
coal and the petroleum were made by the Government to a Mr. 
Goodenough, who devoted much capital to the enterprise. But the 
undertaking was suspended some years ago on the death of that 
gentleman. A concession for working the mines was subsequently 
granted to a pnvate association, the Assam Railway and Trading 
Company, on a ao years’ lease A metre-gauge light railway has 
been constructed from Dibrugarh to Mdkdm, a distance of 38^ miles, 
with a branch line to Sadiyi, and another branch to the head-quarters 
of the company 8 mining operations at Ma^henta. The Ime was 
opened 10 the middle of 1884, but sufficient time has not elapsed to 
show whether these fields can be worked so as to compete with 
Riniganj coal The company has also a concession for the petroleum 
beds at and in the neighbourhood Mikutn, but up to 2884 no steps 
had been taken for working the deposits 

HalrirtL — ^Peak m the Kdnda rang^ Nflgin Hills District, Madras 
Fresideocy Lat xi* as' 15* n , long 76* 33’ 30* e. , elevation above 
sea-level, 8403 feet A favourite pomt for excursions. The ascent of 
Makdrti is by a rig-zag path cut on its eastern lace Its western face is 
an almost unbroken mil like precipice, several thousand feet in depth. 
The spirits of men and buffaloes are supposed by the Todas to take a 
leap together into Hades from this peak 

Malabar. — Bntish Distnct in the Madras Presidency, lying between 
10“ 15' and 12* 18' N lat , and between 75“ 14' and 76* 52' e. long 
Bounded on the north by the Distna of South Kdnara , east by Coorg, 
M3rsore State, the Nflgins, and the Distnct of Coimbatore , south by 
the Native State of Cochin , and west by the Arabian Sea. Area, 5765 
square miles , population (1881) 2465,035 The administrauve head- 
qiiarten of the Distnct are at Cu.iarr Town 

Ikrtvaifoit of Name , — The ancient name of the Malaydlam country, 
indndmg the Native States of Cochm and Travancor^ was Chlra and 
Kerala , the latter tenn, by which a large portion of the tract has been 
known fiN centimes, beii^ a dialectal (Kinarese) form of the more anaent 
mime of Chera. The earhest mention of the modem name of Malabar 
or Malajdlam the mountain region *) is found in the MoXc of the later 
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Greeks. Cosmas Indicc^lettAes (545 a o ) speaks <A * Mal^ whence 
the pepper comes.’ The full name Mala-b^ seems to have given 
by the Arabs. Ibn Batuta has Mulaib^, Marco Polo, Melibar. 
Lassen explains the affix Mr as from the Sanskrit nere, * a region ’ 
Bishop Caldwell prefers Colonel Yule’s view, that the termination » the 
Persian Mr {Arabic Mrr, su^ested by Gundert) of Zanzibar , it is, 
however, perhaps ultimately identical with the final syllable of M^^r, 
DhiCrw^, etc., * continent,’ or * coast* 

JunsdicttOH — By the treaty of Senngapatam, concluded on the zSth 
March 1 792, Malabar along with other tracts was ceded to the East India 
Company, and placed under the Bombay Presideni^ Several chiefr 
who had been m quasi'pohtical relations with the Company previous 
to the cession, were continued in the position of feudatories for a few 
years, and exercised more or less independent authority aithin their 
own limits This led to difficulties culminating in the Kotiote Palassi 
(Pycbi) rebellion In 2796, a Commission uas appointed, consisting 
of 4 members, with which the Supervisorship was incorporated The 
feudatories were deprived of all administrative authority, their lands 
being secured to them in full propnetary right, and a special allowance 
{maltkdna) made to them. 1 he two Supermtendentsbips were abolished 
in 1800, and several European Collectors «ere appointed, one to every 
division or idluk At the end of that year, M^bar was transferred 
to the Madras Presidency 

The Commission was finally abolished m September 1801, and the 
District placed under a prmapal Collector and 3 Subordinate 
Collectors, who are now respectively designated Sub-collector, Head 
Assistant Collector, and Special Assistant Collector Besides these 
officers, there are now one or more European Assistants, one Deputy 
Collector in charge of the treasury ax the sadr (bead-quarters) station, 
and 3 Deputy Collectors in char^ of the Wainad, Ponini, and Cochm 
fiUuks. 

In 1803, a ziid or Distnct courts were established at TeUichen and 
Calicut, with a provincial or circuit court presided over by 3 Judges, 
whose jurisdiction extended from Ktath Kinara to Cochin. In 1827, 
the tt/d court of North Malabar was converted into on auxiliary court, 
and one of the same desi^iation established at Cochin These courts 
were abolished in 1843, to make room for the civil courts. The Dis- 
trict IS now divided into a a/ds of North and South Malabar, under 2 
District Judges A speaal Assistant Collector for the MdppilU country 
has his head-quarters at Malapuram, the military outpost, while a 
European Deputy Collector has charge of the mountainous ^dluk of 
Wajnkd, and resides at M^nantividv (Manantoddy) 

Physt&st Asftcts ~~-yisXa!ciax is singularly diversified m its conhgura- 
bon. The great range of the Western Ghits^ only interrupted by the 
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PilgMt gap^ looks down from the east on a country broken by long 
extmsiye ravmes, dense forests, and tangled jungles. Stretdiing 
westward, gentler dopes, Tolling downs, and gradually widening valleys, 
dosdy cultivated, succeed the forest-clad uplands Nearer the sea* 
board, the low latente table-lands shelve into nee plains and backwaters 
fni^;ed with cocoa-nut palms. Numerous nvers have hollowed out for 
themselves long vaHe}'s to the coast, where, meeting the sea cunents, 
th^ discharge into a line of backwarera 

The Bistnct extends along the coast for 145 miles , its breadth 
vanes from 35 miles on the north to 70 miles on the south The coast 
runs in a south-easterly direction, and forms a few headlands and small 
bays, with a natural harbour in the south at Cochin 

The seaboard is for the most part open and unprotected, except 
to the north-west, where stand the island and hili of Mount Dilh (885 
feet), a bold eminence of latente mid gneiss, and a conspicuous land- 
mark to manners. In the south there is a considerable extent of 
table-land , but generally the fall the hills is steep, with ledges of 
roc±s along the crest The rocks are chiefly gneiss, and the geological 
formatioa pnmaiy The mountains of the Western Ghats, varying 
from 3000 to 5000 feet above sea-level on the Coorg and Wainid 
slopes, and reaching 7000 and even higher on the Kdtida lace, run 
almost parallel to the coast Here and there they branch off to the 
westward, foiming large valleys, while abreast of Calicut they recede to 
the eastward, and form with the Wayat Hills (Camel’s Hump) tlie 
valleys of Emad On the north, the Ghits yom the higher mountains 
on the western face of the Kiindas. The portion of the range 
eastward from the Kdndas, as frir as the lofty mountains north 
of Palghit, 15 comparatively low , it encloses a tract of aoo square 
miles known as the Attapadi valley, where rise the headwaters of the 
Bhawinf river 

Perhaps one of the most striking features m the country is the 
Paijghat gap, a complete openii^, some 25 miles across, m the great 
backbone of the Penmsula. Here, by whatever natural agency the 
break occurred, the mountains appear thrown back and heaped uji, as 
if some overwhelming torrent had bunt through, sweeping them to left 
and right On either hand tower the giant Nilgiris and Anamalois, 
overtc^jNDg the chain of Ghits by several thousand feet , while through 
die gi^ the south-west wmds bring pleasant an and grateful showers 
to the thuaty plains of Coimbatore The umque character— as a 
{dienomenon of physical geography — of this gap in an otherwise un- 
htoketi wall of hi^ mountains, 600 miles long, is equalled by its 
economic value to the countnes lying on either hand of it Several 
gAlfr or passes connect the coast with Mysore, Coorg, the Wamdd, 
and Cochin. 
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The Distnct is intersected by many nvers and ml&or atceamty 
navigable for a few miles above tidal influence, and all having their 
sources m the Western Ghats The chief of these are — the Belia> 
patam (Vid^rpatanam), rising in Cooig, and falling into the sea below 
Seliapatam , the Darmapamm, rising m the Wainid , the Kota, navig' 
able from the sea for a distance of so miles , the Mahe , the Beypnr 
nver, which breaks through the Gbits to the north of Karkur 
m a long succession of cataract, and enters the sea at Beypur, the 
Kadaivandi, and the Fonini The last-named nver, flowing through a 
rocky country, is much broken rapids , but in time of flood the 
volume of water is sufficient to float large timber dotvu to the coast, a 
purpose for which this stream is laige)y used 

One of the most charactenstic features of Malabar is the all but 
continuous chain of lagoons or backwaters lying parallel to the coast, 
which have been formed by the action of the waves and shore currents 
in obstructing the waters of the numerous rivers Of these back- 
waters, the most important are — ^the Kavai and Belupatam (Valir- 
patanam) in the north, the Fayangidi, Quilandi, and Elatiir m the 
middle of the coast line , and the Chetwii and Kodungalir in the 
south There are two fresh-water lakes — one at Tinir, comparatively 
unimportant , but the other, the Tnchur or Enamakal Lake, of great 
value, and deserving notice for the perpetual struggle of human mdustiy 
against the forces of Nature, which the cultivation of its bed demands 

At the close of the rains, the water in this lake — ^wbich is protected 
from tidal influences by a dam — ^rapidly subsides, and every foot of 
ground is planted with nce seedlings, as soon as the flood recedes 
As the diy weather advances, the bed of the lake presents a magnificent 
expanse of the most luxuriant crops. With the early thunder-storms 
of the south west monsoon in Apnl, commences the stru^le with the 
slowly but steadily rising floods The low earth banks which enclose 
convenient areas are repaired, and numberless Persian wheels bristle in 
tbeir wooden frameworks. Thousands of the population, mcluding 
many Nair (Niyar) women of good caste, arc seen perched high above 
the scene on these machines, conunmng the day and night contest 
for the preservation of their crops The bulwarks of the advanced 
fields are frequently breached, and the immature crop is drowned. 
Often a large area has to be reaped by simply heading the stalks from 
boats , but, as a rule, an enotraou^y nch crop rewards this remarkable 
industt). 

The inland navigation is so extensive that the trade of the country 
18 m a great measure conducted 1 ^ water The chief commodities are 
firewood, nce, pepper, dry grains, country v^tables and condiments, 
]ac|c, plantain, and mango Teak and other timber and bamboos are 
floated down from Irikir, the Anamalais, and Nilambiir to the coast 
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depdo. The effiaeats of the Cochm badcwater also bring dawn 
tnaber for opcst from that tom. The castes living bf fishing 
ntuabermoFe than i6,ooa Ko revenue has ever been denved from 
leasing fishenes, but a flounshing trade in fishcunng is earned on at 
the seaports. The value of the exports of salt fish to Ceylon is about 
j^t 7 ,ooo per annum. The forests of Malabar are extensive and of 
great valuer but they are almost sorely pnvate property The few 
tracts conserved have come into Government han^ by escheat or 1^ 
contract Wild animals include elephant bison, s&mhkary spotted 
deer, tiger, leopard, hog, Nflgm ibei^ hymna, and bear Small game 
IS very abundant ^nd there are many vaneties of fish. 

Sts^j — ^The early history of Malabar is inseparable from that of 
the adjoining State of lYavancore Identical in people, language, laws, 
customs, and cltmat^ the whole seaboard from the Chandragin nver 
to Cape Comonn, and between the western mountains and the sea— > 
the anaent Cbera, in fact — is homogeneous in every respect, except 
m the accident of a divided poLtical administration To trace the 
successive waves — it may have been of invasion, or of peaceful 
colonization — which are now repesented by the Chemmars, Tiyars, 
Nairs, and Nambdris, overljing one another m social strata, or to 
examine die physical justification for the legendary ongin of ths 
interesting country, is beyond the scope of this article. 

But it IS probable that the later flood of immigration, which gave 
to Kerala or Chera its Nairs (Najars) and Nambiins, was part of a 
general movement southward, which in prehistoric times brought the best 
of its people, and its Btdhmanism, to ^utbern India. It is also likely 
that the physical formation of Kerala was due to some natural process 
— gradual or convulsive — which gave me to the local legend of its 
havmg been the gift of the ocean. In very anaent times a traffic 
sprang up between the Mediterranean ports and the roadsteads of 
Malabar. The Phoeniaans came by way of the Posun Gulf, and after* 
wards by the Red Sea. Possibly ^e Jews made the same voyage m 
the reigns of David and Solomon. The Synans under the Seleucidae , 
the Egyptians under the Ptolemies, the Romans under the Emperors, 
the Arabs after the conquest of Egypt and Persia , the Italians, more 
especially the Republics of Venice, Florence, and Genoa, have each in 
mm maintained a direct trade widi the western ports of the Madras 
Presidoicy. 

In die eariy political history of Malabar, the first figure that 
eiiieiges distinrtly from the mist of tradition is Chenimdn Penimdl, 
the last of die sovereigns of Chera. Cherum^ Perumgl is r^re* 
sented as volimtarily resigning his throne^ sub-dividing his king* 
dom, and iminag to Mecca to adopt Muhammadanism. The date 
U Cfacramin has been the subject of much discussion, but recently 
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informatioti has been received that his tomb scHi exists Sathai on 
the Arabian coast, and the dates on it are said to indicate that 
he reached that place A.H. 2ta(AD 827), and died there ah. 216 
(ad 831) His departure from Malabar may possibly have taken 
place on 25th August 825, which is the first day of the Kolaro era 
prevalent on the coast The epoch usually assigned to him is about 
the middle of the 4th centuiy. It is probable that, if the resignation 
and partition actually occuned, they were forced on the ruler by the 
growing power and turbulence of his feudatory chiefs, and by the 
encroachments of the western Chaldkya dynasty From this time, 
Malabar remained divided among numerous small chieftams, of whom 
Kolattm or Cherakkal in the nortii, and the Zamonn (or SdmUri) 
m the south, were the most conspicuous It was with these last two, 
and with the Cochin Rdjd, that the early Portuguese adventurers first 
entered into relations 

Vasco da Gama visited Malabar in 1498 , and his successors speedily 
established themselves at Cochin, Caheut, and Cannanore In 1656, 
the Dutch appeared in the Indian seas, to compete with the Portuguese 
for the trade of the country They first conquered Cannanore , and m 
1663 captured the town and fort af Cochin, as well as Tangacheri, 
from their rivals In 1717 they secured the cession of the island of 
Chetwii from the 2 ^onn But in the next halfcentury their power 
began to wane , Cannanore was sold to the Cannanore family (Bibi), 
represented at that time by Bamali Rajfi in 1771 , Cbetwfii was con- 
quered by Haidar in 1776, andCocbm captured b> the English m 1795 
The French first settled in 1720 at Mibe, in 2752 they obtained a 
footing at Calicut, and in 1754 acquired Mount Dilli, and a few out- 
posts ID the north, all of which fell into the hands of the English in 
1761 Their frequent wars wiih the English ended in the destruction 
of their commerce in the East, Mahe havmg been thnee taken and 
restored. The Enghsh had established themselves m 1664 at Calicut, 
m 1683 at Telhchen, and by 1714 at Anjengo, Chetwai, and other 
commercial factories Telhchen became their chief entrepdt for the 
pepper trade , and so rapid was the extension of their power and 
influence, that in 1727 the English factors mediated a peace between 
the pnnees of Kinara and Kolattin They obtained the exclusive 
privilege of purchasing the valuable products of the countiy, via. 
pepper, cardamoms, and sandal-wood 

For nearly a century the Maiithi pirates under Angna and other 
chie& infested the coast, and ravaged even inland town^ by sailing up 
the nvers of Beypur, Pondni, etc, till 1756, when they were destre^ed 
by a British expedition. The Iken or Bedniir Kdj^, in 1736 and 
1751, invaded the country of Kolattin, and imposed fines on the 
northern divisjon. The Palghfit Stat^ after a dismemberment by the 
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Ki) 4 t of Client aed Cochin, sought the alliance of Mysore^ then nled 
Its Hindu IU;i, who statiooed a subsidiary for^ in Faighit It 
was Ats C(»inection which alfcwded Haidar Ali, when be becaine 
of Mysore, a pretext fox invading Malabar in defence of his 
idly, the PalgUt Achchan In 1760, Haidar sent an army to Palghit, 
and descended the gMlt through Coorg, m person A^in, in x 766^ 
at the mstigation of AH Riji, the Mippilla chieftain of Cannanore; 
he made an easy conquest of the whole country, the Rdjis dying 
into the jun^es or taking refuge in the English settlement of Telh- 
chrnx. They, however, took advantage of the war between Haidar 
and the English m 1768 to rernsmte themselves, until 1774, when 
Haidar again passed down the gAdit with two arimes, and completely 
subjugated the country, the Hindu chiefs retiring to Travoncore and 
TeUichen. 

On war breaking out betAeen the English and French in 1778, Haidar 
resented the asylum granted bj the former to refugees m 1769, and 
commenced hostilities by investing the Telhchen fort The siege was 
prosecuted in a fitful manner for two years, UU reinforcements arrived 
from Bombay, when it was raised by a sortie, whose success was so 
complete as practically to annihilate the besieging army Peace inter- 
vened between 1784 and 1788, when Tipd bultdn, son and successor 
of Haidar, descended the gAd/r, and <x>mmenced a religious persecution 
of the people This produced a xebellion , and on the breaking out of 
the war between him and the Bmtsh in 1790, the refugee chiefs were 
encouraged by proclamation to jom the British cause Ihe contest 
terminated in the cession of MaUbar (except Wainad) to the Com- 
pany by the treaty of peace dated xSth March 1792 The Commis- 
sioners appointed by the Bombay Government immediately reinstated 
the Rijds and chiefs in their possessions, and made a settlement 
With them for the revenue. The measures taken for the mtroduction 
of a civil Government have already been detailed , but fot some years 
the peace was persistently broken by the Kotiote Rfija in the north, 
and by MappilU leaders in the south For ten years (1795-1805) these 
rebels and other turbulent chiefs kept the military r^ulaily employed. 
Since that time, save occasional MdppiUi outbreaks, the peace of the 
Ihstnct has been undisturbed. 

MdppiUd outrages, which now generally onginate in mixed motives, 
partly agrarian and partly fanatical, have long been a distinct feature in 
Malabar history, lawlessness and violence bad cbaractenzed the dis- 
pontion and conduct of the inland MippiUis during the latter epoch of 
Tipd's ascendancy, and the earlier yearn of Bntish rule , and successful 
measures of represiion aze associated with the name of * Manjen 
Watson ’ (ao called from the mditaiy station he occupied), and his 
local Kair (Hdyar) levies The turbulent spvic, however, temamed, and 
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inceoUves for its occasional outburst have not been wantuof. The more 
recent instances have generally taken the fonn of resentment agamst 
some unreasonable Hindu fJCafir) landlord, or against hostile wit* 
nesses m our avil courts. The assassination of one of these sur- 
rounds the murderer with sympathizing co-religionists , and as, besides 
wreaking their fanatical vengeance on its i^imaiy object, th^ mvan- 
ably contemplate selling their lives m a contest with the representatives 
of (in their eyes) an infidel Clovemmen^ these outbreaks have assumed 
a serious aspect The fatal resolve once taken, these pseudo-martyrs 
{shahi(t) meet in a sacrificial feast {niaulM)^ divorce their wives, and 
spend an interval m religious observances. Once they have stnidc the 
first blow, they set the law at defiance, often committing furth^ murders, 
and burning and defiling Hindu temples and houses, till they encounter 
troops sent to repress them, upon these they throw themselves 
with the desperation of fanaticism, selling their hves as dearly as 
possible 

Experience has shown that native sepoys cannot be relied on to 
deal with these outbreaks with the firmness which the circumstances 
demand A special police force organized in 1851 was also found 
unequal to the work. Since the very serious outbreak near Man- 
jeri in 1849, when 8ixty*four fanatics were destroyed m hand-to-hand 
encounter with a detachment of H.M ’s 94th Regiment, the employ- 
ment of European troo])s has been found necessaiy The gallant 
Wyse, his siibakdar, and others were killed on this occasion In 1851, 
another serious disaster occurred at Kolatiir, and m the same year, 
a detachment of British infantry was established at Malapuram, the 
centre of the most menaced distncts, which 1$ still mamtained 
In 1852, the spint of outrage spread to Xorth Malabar, and a 
dreadful tragedy occurred at Mattaniir, near Tellicben, involvmg the 
destruction of thirty to forty U>es In the following year, the ‘ Mfippilla 
Outrage Act* was passed, providing a system of fining all the MippilU 
inhabitants of the amsams in which outbreaks should occur, but, 
unhappily, it was not at once brought into force. 

The fanatical Arab high priest or fangal of Tiruvangidi, Sayyid Fazl, 
was suspected of fomenting these outbreaks , and he certamly conferred 
his blessmg on the murderous projects of bis disciples {murids) Under 
measures taken by Mr ConoUy, the Magistrate, m 1853, this man had 
to leave the country, never to return Two years later, when Mr 
ConoUy was sitting in his verandah m the evening, a body of well-known 
fanatics, who had recently escaped &om the Calicut jail, rushed in, and 
liacked him to pieces m hui wife’s presence Then, for the first tune, 
the MdppilU Act was put m force, and heavy fines exacted Another 
senous outbreak (also at Kolatiir) occuned in 1873, when a gan^ nine 
in number, charged a detachment of the 43rd (Queen’s), and were all 
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lAat down, and heavy fines wen agam imposed on the Mippilli 
inhabitants of the implicated Offuawr Quite recently (xSfis) another 
senotis outbreak occurred. 

The amsamf though now the usual temtonal subdivision of Malabar, 
18 not of local origin , ndd (country) and desam (village) are the local 
divisions of the coast Districts, latter is in some respects the 
Hmdu village, but the population of these Distncts is not collected 
tether m clusters of houses. Their dwellings are scattered over their 
cultivated land, along roadsides, and the like On the introduction of 
the land revenue system after the Muhammadan conquest in 1784, the 
country was, after Mysore model, divided into Hiese were 

found too large for the English rdjafmhi and tdbtkwdri administration, 
and were divided so as to constitute 424 amsams^ comprising upwards 
of 2000 desams or hamlets. 

Populaium — [n 1803, the population was estimated at 465,594, in 
1823, at 927,705, in 1837, at 1,165,489, and m 1861-63, at 1,709,081 
In 1871, a careful Census disclosed a total of 2,361,250 The general 
Census of February 17, x88i, retutned a total population of 2,365,035 
persons, or 1,174,274 males and 1,190,761 females, so that m 
the penod of nine years since the previous Census an increase of 
103,785 persons, or 4 6 per cent, has taken place The area of the 
District is 5765 square miles, distributed into ten tdlvks or Sub- 
divisions. T^ Census figures include the population of the Lacca- 
dive Islands, now attached to the District, but do not include their 
area. 

Classified according to age, there were — under 15 >ears, males 
4 fi 7 * 333 t females 463,090 , total children, 954,422, or 40 i per cent 
of the population 15 years and upwards, males 686,942, and females 
727,671 ; total adults, 1,414,613, or 59 9 per cent of the population. 

The foUowii^ are the subsidiary statistical facts revealed by the 
Census. The density of population was 410 to the square mile m 
1881, as compared with 377 m 1871 In this respect Malabar is 
the fourth most densely peopled Ihstnct of the Presidency The 
number of towns is 7, tillages or anuams^ 429, occupied houses, 
404,968, unoccupied, 63,857 Towns and villages per square mile, 
0076, occupied houses per square mile, 70, persons per occupied 
hoose^ 5 8, the Presidency average in this last respect being 5 5 

In regard to religion, the population » thus distnbuted^Hindus, 
i,669,a7x,or 70 58 percent, Muhammadans, 652,198, or 37 5 per cent , 
Christian^ 43,196, or i 8 j per cent , Jams, 157 , Buddhists, 54 , Jews, 
30; 46, and * others,' 83 Hindus smee 187 x have increased 

1 9 pet cent , Muhammadans, la i per cent , and Christians, 3 73 
per cent . 82 per cent of the Christian population are Roman 
Catholics. The remarkable increase in the case of the Muhammadans 
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16 largely owing to the quickly • spreading conversion of low-caste 
Hindus to the tenets of the Hindu-sprung Muhammadans, the Mip- 
pilUs The inferior caste of Choumirs, numbenng 99,009 m 1871, 
are m particular disposed to accept * the honour * of Isldm in order to 
raise themseUes in the social scale They have decreased since iS’ji 
by 34 63 per cent, instead of the increase of 5 71 per ceot observed 
genemlly in the Bistnct Nearly 5c^ooo Cheruroirs and other Hindus 
have joined Muhammadanism Ihis tendency of low-caste Hinduism 
to embrace the more liberal forms of Muhammadanism is not confined 
to Malabar or even to the Madras Presidency 1 he Europeans of the 
District are returned at i<;58 and the Eurasians at 1524, but these 
numbers are certainly understated The majonty of the Hindus, in 
thS proportion of 120 to i, prc^ess the Sivaite as opposed to the 
Visbnuite faith The Sivaites numbeied 1,627,651, and the Vishnuites 

Distributed according to caste, die Hindus include Brahmans, 
47,683, Kshattnj'as (wamor-caste), 1509, Shetties (traders), 22,044, 
VeIhUars (agriculturists), 348,169, Idaiyars (shepherds), 4991, Kam- 
malars (artisans), 90,051 , Kanakkan (writers), 890 , Kaikalar (weavers), 
42,606, Vannijan (labourers), 50,624, Kushavans (potters), 11,770, 
^tinis (mixed castes), 7627 , Shembadavan (fishermen), i6,i9x , 
Sh^^n (toddy-drawers), 572,231, Ambattan (barbma), 13,902, Vann^ 
(washermen), 37,356, ‘others* (Panabs, unspecified, etc), 401,427 
i he Muhammadan population is thus distributed in tribes — Arabs, 246 , 
Lubbais, 318, M^ppillas, 495,248, Path^ns, 2916, Sa>>id5, 124, 
Shaikhs, 44, and other Muhammadans, 153,302 

As regards occupation, the Census distributes the male population 
into the following six main grou^^ — (i) Professional class, including 
State ofhaals of every kind and members of the learned professions, 
37,137, (2) domestic servants, mn and lodging bouse keepers, 5793 , 
(3) commercial class, including bankers, naerebants, earners, etc., 
49,267, (4) agricultural and pastoral class, mcludmg shepherds, 
359,950 , (5) mdustnal class, including all manufacturers and artisans, 
216,645, indefinite and non-productive class, comprising all 

persons of unspecified occupation, male children, and general labourers, 
505,482 Nearly 47 per cent of the population are returned as workers 
on whom the remainder depended Of the male population, 59 43 per 
cent, and of the female 34 73 per cent , were workers. 

The arrangement of the towns and villages of Malabar 1$ difierent 
from that m the other Districts of the Presidency The amsam or 
pansh is the unit of distribution, and of these amsams there were m 
1881, exclusive of five in the Iiaa:adi\e Islands, 424 The Census 
of 1881, treating the amam as avilh^e, mcludmg the five municipal 
towns of the District, the towns of AsjE:!tGO and Tang\cheri, and 
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five umsam of the Laccadive Islands^ and excludiitg the Katar limits 
^ Cannan<Mei and the two amsams of Kacheri and Nagaram whu^h 
have been included m the letuma as within the municipal limits of 
Cahcut, ^ords the followmg figures — illages or amsams with less than 
two hundred people, t , with from five hundred to one thousand, i , 
from one to two thousand, 15 , from two to three thousand, 35 , from 
three to five thousand, 174 , from five to ten diousand, 195 , from ten 
to fifteen thousand, 10, from fifteen to twenty thousand, 1, from 
twenty to fifty thousand, 3 , and with man than fifty thousand, 1 
Ihe five municipal towns of the District contain 161,9x8 persons, or 
6 8 per cent of the whole population of the District 
The early history of the Mdppillas (converts to IsUm from various 
castes), like that of the Labbais of the eastern coast, is not accurately 
known The best account is given in the Tahafat ul Mujdhidm, 
written m the i6th century It corroborates the traditions current on 
the coast, of Cheramin Perumdl’s conversion to Islam, of his setting 
out fcur Mecca, of his landing at Shahr on the Arabian coast, of his pro- 
ceeding thence to Saihai, where he died Before his death he had 
papers prepared and directed to die chiefs of Malabar, and with 
these credentials, Malik Ibn Dinii set sail for the coast, and was 
received cordially by the chiefs to whom the letters were addressed 
The first mosque 1$ said to have been erected at Kodangalldr (Cranga- 
nore), the late Perumdl’s head-quaxters the next at Kollam (Quilon) 
in Travancore, the third at Mount Dilli (probably Payangidi), the 
head-quarters of the Kolattins The two mosques next erected are 
said to have been at Barkur and Mangalore (both in the present 
District of South Kinara) llie sixth was placed at Jaifattan (named 
by Ibn Batuta 13th century ad), which is believed to be the place 
now known on the maps as Surnikundapuram m the Cherakal tdluk 
of Malabar The seventh was built at l^rmapatam near Teiiicberi , 
the eighth at Fanthanni, or the northern Kollam, near the modem 
Quilandy, and the ninth and last at Chaham, close to the Bey pur 
terminus of the south-west line, Madras Railway Some of these 
mosques still retain their anaent endowments. 

It was the policy of the Zamorin to encourage trade with foreign 
cooDtnes , and in course of time the settlers, their descendants and 
converts, became a power m the land Hindus found an easy refuge 
from their own stnngent caste laire, which debatred them from sea- 
fiiTing pursuits, in the open arms of Islim It is known, from the 
Du^ records, that in the x6th and r/th centuries the Zamonn en- 
couraged the work of conversion. From the Moslem ranks alone 
could his war-boats be manned, and change of faith was the simplest 
means of providing sailors to cope with the Portuguese at sea. When this 
p^itical need had passed away, tbe Mappdlas remained and increaset^ 
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adding much by their industiy to the matenal wealth of the country, 
and not a little to its social and political difficulties. To the arrogance 
of the strictly honest and austerely religious Vetlilar or Nair, the M4p* 
pni£ — ignorant, bigoted, pnes^rldden — opposed fanatical hatred, and, 
when dnven beyond beanng, open outrage and murder Things are 
better now than they nere English rule has done much^ the sword 
perhaps something, but more than all has special legislation con> 
tributed to bring about outwardly p^ceful relations bet« een the two 
classes But the relations between Kair (N^yar) landlord and M^ppilld 
tenant are still in many localities most unsatis&ctory They present 
features not without anxiety for the future 

The marriage customs of the Kam are in many respects peculiar 
For a long time it has been supposed that polyandry was a national 
practice among them , but a recent wnter on Malabar law and custom 
asserts that although the issue of a Nair (N'iyar) marriage are still 
children of their mother rather than of their father, polyandry is 
almost extinct, and marriage may be defined as a contract based on 
mutual consent and dissoluble at will He states that it has died out m 
North Malabar, and only traces of it are found in South Malabar It 
still survives in parts of Cochin and Travancore In Malabar the form 
that exists is found only where Brihman or Nambdn influence is strong, 
namely, in Nedunganid or Cherpulsberri Even there no woman 
has more than two husbands, in Tra<iancore she may have several 
Formerly there was no difference as regards number between Native 
States and British Malabar, and a Malayalam drama is extant 
which describes with great humour the quarrels between the five 
husbands of a Nair lady in British Malabar, and their subsequent 
reconciliation 

Of such a woman the tarmad (or residence of all the descendants 
in the female line from a common ancestor) is the home Here 
she receives any man she pleases, the onI> restriction being that her 
lover should not be of lower caste than her own In British Malabar 
two brothers never marry the same woman — a connection thought not 
incestuous among the polyandnsts of Tibet , neither may a man marry 
his deceased brother’s wife on pam of expulsion from caste, nor 
may he marry two sisters. In Malabar, the tarwad women 

generally live w ith their husbands thn>ughout the year, only occasionally 
visiting their tarwad homes. In South Malabar, among the less 
wealthy families, the women live widi their husbands for only half the 
year, spendmg the other half m the tarwad home. In the case of a 
Rdji or petty chief, the wife does not leave the tarwad at all She is 
visited there by the husband. The Nairs maintain an extraordinary 
respect for relationship by descent through females Caste excom- 
munication would inevitably follow marriage between the children of 
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or lodeed between reiattons m the female line who are members 
of the same tartoad 

Cknsfutns ->A full account of Christianity in Malabar and Southern 
India will be found in volume vt of this work The native Christians 
of Malabar now comprise four classes — (i) Jacobites or Syrians, (a) 
Itoman Catholics of the Synan nte , (3) Roman Catholics of the latin 
nte , (4} Protestants The Christian Church of Malabar was founded 
m the first centuries of our en^ by missionanes and traders from 
Babylonia or the Red Sea Until the end of the sixteenth century it 
professed the Nestonan faith, obtained its Bishops from Persia, and 
acknowledged the supremacy of the Patriarch of Antioch A senes of 
forcible attempts at comersion by the Portuguese ended «ith the S)nod 
of Diamper in 1599, and the inclusion of the Malabar Chnstians within 
the fold of Rome Half a century later, the Malabar Chnstians threw 
off the papal allegiance After a period of confusion, a section of them 
obtained a Jacobite Bishop from Asia their descendants are the 
Malabar Synan Jacobites of the present da> Another section were 
won back to Rome by the efforts of Carmelite friars, and became 
the Roman Catholics of the Synan nte The Roman Catholics of the 
Latin nte are the descendants of conics made from the native religions 
by the Jesuits and Carmelites The Protestants chief}} date from the 
labours of the Basel mission The work of the Jesuits in Southern 
India has been fully narrated in vdume m 
Ibe Cannelite mission was founded by that Order m 1656 The 
work of the Carmelites was taken up afresh by the Jesuits in 1879 
Nearly the whole of Malabar forms port of the jurisdiction of the 
Bishopric of Mangalore, while the remainder is under the See of Verapoli 
{Vardpula), an inland village of Travancore. Besides primary schools, 
the Christian Brothers have three cements— at Cannanore, Calicut, 
and Cochin. From Cochui to Kavdi, in the north, there are native 
Cathobc communities, whose diief occupation is fishing and cultivatit^ 
vegetables The Protestant Basel Mission, established in 1839, 
founded churches and schools at Cannanore, Tellicheri, Calicut, and 
Falghdt, With branch establishments at Chombala, south of Teilichen, 
and Kodakil, near Vettattapudiang^du A stead) increase is observable 
m the native Christian population , thus in 1856-57, it was 23,614, m 
1861*^2, 27,539, 1866-67, 30 f 435 * and *n 1871-72, 41,642 The 

Census R^rt of i88i, however, returns the number of native 
Chnstians at only 20,172 Under the heading ‘not stated,* there are 
i^94s Christian^ and of these no doubt a considerable proportion are 
native converts. 

Ihcfe are s moniapalities in Malabar — namely, CA^^ANORE, the 
most northern seaporb and a military cantonmenb with a population 
(1881) of 26,386, Tellicheri, 26,4x0, Calicut, the capital, with 
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57,085 inhabitants , Cochin, 15,698 , and Falghat, the largest inland 
town of Malabar, 36,339, — all of which see separately The income 
from taxation of the five mumcipabties in 1883-84 amounted to ^^9782, 
the incidence of taxation varied from 6d to is 4|d per head of popu- 
lation Other towns and villages of importance are also described m 
separate articles, but the populations given of these places are not those 
of the actual towns and villages, but of the amsams or parishes in 
nhich they ore respectively situated. 

B&rests — Malafa^ Distnct is divided into two forest divisions, each 
under a Distnct forest ofiicer One consists of W'ainid and Palghdt, 
and the other of the Nelambiir teak plantations and the surrounding 
natural forests. The most important forests are those of the Wainid, 
which contain teak, backwood or rosewood (Dalbergia latifoha), vengai 
(Fterocarpus Marsupium), karaniarad (Terminalia tomentosa), red and 
white cedar, and large quantities of trees of superior description In 
the forests of Wainad, the pun (Caloph^lium toroentosum) and the 
block and white dammer trees {Caoanum strictum and Vatena indica) 
are noticeable features The Folgbit forest contains fine timber trees 
similar to those enumerated in the forests of Waindd, to which may be 
added irumhogam (Hopea paiviflora), the Indian guttapercha tree, the 
iron-wood {Xyha dolabriformis), benteak (Lagers^roemia microcarpa), 
coppice teak, blackwood, Acacia, Albizzia, and Zigyphus The chief 
feature of the Nelambiir forest is the magnificent teak plantations, which 
extend over 3368 acres, have cost ;^iii,904, >ielded ;6B5>577> 

It 18 estimated, be worth ;^9oo,ooo m 1900 Experimental planting 
of the mahe^n), Cedra, Hevea, Landolphia rubbers, Ipecacuanha, 
sap/an, and several varieties of bamboo has been undertaken with fair 
prospect of success. The forests are nch in minor produce — cardamoms, 
ginger, cinnamon, dammer, gums, resins, gall-nuts, honey, wax, etc. 
The area of reserved forests at the close of 1882-83 was 3524 square 
miles During 1882-83 the total expenditure amounted to ;^5X56, 
and the Receipts to jC937* 

AgnatUure. — The statistical returns of 1883-84 disclose that 938,026 
acres were cultivated, of which 110,293 were twice cropped, and 
2,856,362 acres were cultivable Ihe area assessed was 803,558 acres , 
the assessment amounted to Cereals occupied 597,525 

acres, of which 581,085 acres were under nee , pulses, 9794 acres, of 
which 4152 acres were under peas, orchard and garden produce, 
279,737 acres, drugs and narcotics, 28,647 acres, of which 26,822 
acres were under coffee, condiments and spices, 12,807 acres, of 
which 7044 acres were under pepper and 4x22 acres under ginger, 
sugars, 291 acres, of which 280 acres were under palm or palmyra , 
oil-seeds, 9174 acres, of which 8006 acres were under gingelly, and 
fibres occupied 51 acres Rice (<w<) forms the staple crop of the 
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Dutnct, and is also laigely imported. Ragi and chdnna are grown, 
but not lai^ely , gingelly seed, castoroil seed, gram of several kinds, 
coffee, peppmr, ginger, cardamoms, garlic, cocoa-nut, areca-nut, and 
cinnamon are tlie chief products. 

As soon as the first showers have fallen in March or Apnl, agricul- 
tural operations commence The fields are manured after a slight 
ploughing with ashes, leaves (decayed and green), and m some places 
salt mud No system of irrigation a practised beyond divertmg ovm* 
the fields the stream flowing down each \ alley Some of the most fmtile 
lands in the District are thus brou^t under *wet' cultivation But 
the abundant and never-failmg rainfall places the Malabar farmer beyond 
the necessity of artificial irrigation Bice is sometimes sown broadcast, 
but is usually transplanted from nursery beds. The first or kanru crop 
18 sown in Apnl and May, and cut m August and September The 
second or nukaram crop is sown m September and October, and reaped 
in January and Februor) These are the principal nee harvests, but 
there are intermediate crops m some places, and a third, known as 
punja^ IS sown m February, and reaped in Apnl or May The greater 
portion of the land, however, bears only one crop Within the 
last twenty years, nee cultivation has considerably extended, but 
vety little improvement has taken place m the quality of the rice, 
although expenmeots hate be«i tried m the District with Carolina 
seed 

Cocoa-nut gardens form one of the neatest sources of comm&ciol 
wealth in the Distnct The value of exported cocoa-nut products is 
estimated at nearly a million sterling annually Pepper and spices 
yidd over a quarter of a million Of * dry ’ cultivation, nee grown on the 
uplands, oil-seeds nrgf (Eleusine corocana), and various pulses are 
the most extensively grown The Alu (Sesamum lodicum) and modan 
are subject to a speaal land-tax Funam (elsewhere known as human 
or jdm) cultivation, by buromg the forests, is taxed on the area culti- 
vated , and coffee land m the Wamid pays a rupees (48.) per acre 

In i88x, the agricultural population of Malabar District was 
returned at 575,499, or 24 per cent of the total Amount of Govern- 
ment assessment, ucludmg local rates and cesses, or an 

average of 5s. per cultivated acre Total amount of rent actually 
paid by cultivators, including rates and cesses, ;^2i 7,479, or an 
average 58. 3d. per cultivated acre In 1882, the imces of 
produce were as follows, per maund of 80 lbs. — Rice, 5& , 

3s. lod. , maise, as. , gram, 5s 8^ , wheat, 8s. sd. , pepper, 
19X lod, salt, 5a 8d., sugar, £\, 55 4id, , gingelly, 9a 4^ , 
6a , coflTee, £2^ 6a , tobacco, £iy 4a , cotton, £\, 16a 3d 
The agncultuxal stock in the same year was — ^horned cattle, 858,106, 
goats, 58,543 , sheep, 1175, pigs, 820, elephants, 401, horses and 
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pomes, 846 , donkeys, 265 , ploughs, 162,378 , carts, 5442 , and boats, 

3*90 

The peasantry of Malabar are no exception to the general nile 
dividing this claffl into those « ho borroiv and those who lend. The 
borrowers among the actual cultivators are much more numerous than 
the lenders, and borrowing, owing to certain characteristics m the 
prevailing tenure, is rapidly on the increase The wages of artisans 
and labourers have ^en steadily rising Coolies, who in 1800 
earned x|d., and in 1850, 3d, made in 1876-77, 7^d. a day, and 
skilled workmen, whose wage in 1850 varied from y^d to pd., earned 
m 1876-77 from is to is 3d In 1882-83, the rates were, for skilled 
labour, as low as 8^d , and for unskilled, 4^d Agricultural labourers 
are always paid m ^nd, at the daily rate of about 5 lbs. of nee for a 
man and 4 lbs. for a woman 

Coffee and Tea JVaniattoris — In 1797, a plantation was opened by 
Government on the waste lands at Randattarra, a small tract lying 
between Cannanore and Tellichen, for the cultivation of special pro- 
ducts such as coffee, pepper, cini^mon, cassia, cotton, sugar-cane, eta 
The annamon plantation, the only one in the Distnct, is still m exist- 
ence , but the estate was laid waste by the Falassi (Pychi) rebels m 
1803, and was subsequently sold by the Company After the termina* 
tion of the rebellion in 1805, ami the pacification of the country, the 
Sub Collector, Mr H Baber, turned his attention to coffee-plantmg m 
Wainid , and by 1 840, this important industry was fairly established 
Since 1850 it has increased gready, and continues to prosper In 
1883 the coffee plantations numbered 13,568, covering 52,965 acres, 
of which 23,919 acres were under mature plants, 2903 acres under 
immature plants, and 26,143 acres were taken up for planting but not 
\et planted. 'Ilie approximate jield was 3,813,958 11^, or an average 
of 159 lbs. per acre of mature [^nts. The cultivation of tea has 
recently been introduced into the Distnct In 1883 the tea^ardens 
numbered 5, coveni^ an area of 66 acres, of which 62 were under 
mature plants , the yield was i860 lbs , or an average of 30 lbs. per acre 
of mature plants. 

Zand Tenure —Until recently the opinion prevailed that all land in 
Malabar was, by immemorial mhoitance, private property in fee-simple 
{janmam) , and that no more absolute propnetary right, or more 
jndefeasiUe title, could well be conceived thw diat of the Malabar 
janmt An inquiry, however, since made by a Commissioner speciallv 
deputed to investigate the gnevances of the Mdppilld tenants, has 
revealed the fact that the Malabar propnetary right, supposed to be 
vested m die janmt^ is to a great extent a creation of the British courts 
justice Fee -simple titles according to European ideas did not 
exist before the advent of the British The people lived divided mto 
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rla«t»c, of whom the jaums corresponded pretty nearly to the vtMtMditt 
of the rest of India. They were entitled to their fixed costomaty share 
of the produce and to no more^ The real power in the land was vested 
at that hme in the n&di^ams or popular assemblies, and it was on 
the content and well-being of the classes beneath him, that th.^ janmt 
relied for his wealth and posiUon If thtjanmt provoked the enmity 
of his kdnakkdrs (supervisors or protectors), they simply transferred 
their allegiance, and also the janmt's customary share of the produce, 
to some one else. This often happened, and the idea that the 
kdnam holder had a right to do so has not yet even quite died out 
The courts at the same time preserved the principle, that a holder 
subordinate to Ajattmi was entitled to compensation for improve* 
ment^ if evicted from his holding Such sulxirdinate holders, even 
the meanest and lowest of them, have still also the power to sub- 
divide, sublet, or sell the whole or portions of their holdings. These 
two principles have descended to them from the ancient local 
organisation, m which classes or castes were told off each to perform 
certain well understood customary functions m the body politic. In 
the exercise of these functions they were allowed the greatest possible 
liberty, and could sell amongst themselves the fruits of their labours 
Below the janmam^ or proprietary right, as now understood by the 
courts, numerous sub-tenures of graduated value are found — from a 
permanent leaseholder on a peppercorn rent to a rackrented tenant- 
*it-will There are many varieties of these tenures, each with its own 
name and conditions, and they are all confirmed by documents of 
traditional form But the system is changing now 
Natural Calatatltes — The Distnct has hitherto enjoyed immunity 
from extensise natural calamities, such as blight, flo^, or drought , 
and such a disaster as an entwe failure of the south-west monsoon 
has been unknown to the present or preceding generation When, 
however, the neighbouring District to the east suffer from scarcity, 
as in 1866-67 and 1877-78, Malabar, which ordinarily disposes of 
some of Its produce in exchange for grain, is affected by the prevalence 
of hi^ prices, bcarcity was felt in 1866 m the early part of the year, 
when the pnees of all articles of food rose abnormally high. Towards 
tiie end of 1876, owuig to the scanty fall of rain, the season wras most 
irafiivourable, and there was a senous failure of the makaram or second 
noe crop, which, with the demand from outside, materially affected 
jinces, though the import trade m gram was unusually active m supply- 
ing, not only Malabar, but (through Malabar) several of the farame- 
stneken Districts to the eastward. 

Means ef Commttni<att<m, — ^The Distnct is fairly supplied with mam 
hues of communication. In 1882-83 there were 1574 miles of good 
made roads, 587 miles of navigable river, and 50 miles of navigable 
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canals. An extensive seaboard, with backwaters running parallel to it, 
affords ea^ means of transit The artificial canals made to connect 
these backwaters give a continuous water communication along 
the coast of 77 miles in length from Cochin to the TinSr station on 
the south-west line of the Madras Railway, of 43 miles in length 
from Beypur to Badagara, and again of 22 miles from Beliapatam 
to the frontiers of South Kdnara The Sultin's canal, conneaing 
the Kavii and Fyang^i rivers, is about 2 miles long, cut through 
low nee ground If was made by Ah Rdja of Cannanore, when 
he had the management of the Cherakdl country under Haidar 
All m 1766, to secure inland navigation from the village of Kakdd, 
2 miles north east of Cannanoie, to Nileshwar in South Kanara 
Previously all boats had to round Mount Dilli, a route impracticable 
during the monsoons. The canaU are on an average between 10 to 12 
feet broad, and 1 or 2 to 3 and 4 feet deep at low water, and are 
intended only for small boats Kcme of them is m a state of eificienqr 
at all times, and 8 miles of cutting are required to connect the Tiniir 
Canal with the Kadalvandi and Beypur rivers. It is, however, m 
contemplation to complete a good navigable canal from TinSr to 
Cochin, and pusli the work on eventually from Badagara to Mdhe, 
Tellicheri, and Cannanore The south-west line of the Madras Railway 
traverses the southern part of the District for a total distance of 90 
miles, from \^alluir to Be>pur 

Manufaciures and Trade — Except the manufacture of cloth, tile^, 
bricks, etc , in the German mission establishments at Calicut and 
Cannanore, and that of coarse cloth and mats at Palgbat, there are 
no local manufactures deserving of mention The weaving of calico, 
which derived its name from Calicut, seems to have altogether died 
out, while unsuccessful attempts have been made to manufacture 
canvas at Beypur, and silk at Palghat Ihe trade of the District is 
earned on chiefly at permanent markets , and the pnnapal seats of 
commerce are Cannanore, Ielucheri, Badagara, Calicut, Pal- 
ghat, and Cochin The annual average value of imports for the five 
years ending 1882-83 into the eleven ports of Malabar was ^1,434,869, 
and of exports, ;^s,699,i59 , giving a total annual average value of 
sea-borne trade, ^£4^1 34^028 In 1882-83, value of imports was 
;^i,449,i83, and of exports, 693,5^4, total v-alue of sea-borne trade, 
;^4,i42,747 No native banking establishments exist in the District, 
but every Malaydli is either lender or borrower, and the trading com- 
munity readily avail themselves of the European banks at Calicut, 
'Cochin, and Tellichen The pepper trade is older than the Arabian 
Nights, and {wobably dates from before the Chnstian era, 

AdmtmstraUon . — Malabar has been, from tine to time, subject to 
certain special revenue arrangements, including a tobacco monopoly, 
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t h&diu on peppcfi aod a Govenm^t fatin of cardamom^ joid 
vashing. and the hke. All these have now been abolished r Ulie 
fec^Nioco monopoly, which lasted for forty-six years, and yielded at one 
tane jf8o,ooo per annum, was gi^en up in 1853, as it led to much 
smi^hng^ lawlessness, and loss of life The pepper land tax was 
sunendered in 1806, as the spice already paid a very heavy transit 
duty, which was abolished m 1846, and the minor farms followed in 
1868 

In 1883, the gross revenue of the District was ^^282, 73a The 
prinapal source of revenue is the land-tax, which yielded in 1860-61, 
j^*75»*37> in 1870-71. and m 1882-83, ;^i83,83i 

The judicial courts consist of the 2 District courts of North and 
South Malabar, 3 sub<ourts, 18 District munst/s\ x District Magistrate's, 
a Joint Magistrates', 3 Assistant Magistrates', 4 Deputy Magistrates', 
32 Sub- Magistrates' (includmg tdlui siunstadar Magistrates), and 5 
Benches of Magistrates The average distance of each village from 
the nearest court is 17 miles There is a coitral prison at Cannanore, 
besides 3 District jails, at Tdbchen, Calicut, and Cochin, and 22 
lock-ups. At Cannanore prison in 1882 the daily average jail popula- 
tion was 603 At the District jails 1220 prisoners were received 
dunng the year The chief Distnct jail is at Cochin, and here in 1882 
the daily average of prisoners was 223 3 The total cost of the jail depart- 
ment to Government m 1882-83 was;^7492 The aggregate strength 
of the pobce in 1882 was 1407 men, costing ;^S3,8o9, giving x 
constable to every 4 square miles and to every 1680 inhabitants 

In 1874-75, Distnct contained a total of 473 schools, with 
21,351 pupilk In 1883-83, number of schools, Government, aided 
and unaided, ivas 941, and the average number of scholars, 39,327 
Of these schools, 41 were for girls, with 1388 pupils. The Census of 
z88z returned 45,532 boys and 9550 girls as under instruction, 
logger with 1 15,072 males and 20,009 f^niales able to read and write 
The high-class institutions are the Government College at Calicut, the 
Brennen ZiU School at Tellichen, the Palghdt High School, and the 
* Kerala Vidya Sala,' recently established by the Zamonn, for the 
instruction of the young noblemen of his family, and of other influential 
posons m the Distnct Nearly aoo schools are exclusively confined 
to MappiUda. There are 14 pnntmg presses at Calicut, Telbcheri, 
Mdnintavddi, and Cochin, and at the Utter town are published two 
Kng^ish and one Malayilam newspapers. 

Mutual AspeOf — Malabar, like foe rest of South-Western India, is 
charactonzed by a heavy rainfall, a humid climate, and a modei^ 
tenqierature. The south-west monsoon sets in early m May, brug- 
mg with It heavy donds, which bank up agamst the Gbdt range. 
This IS foe hottest time tA the year^ the air is close and heavy and 
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trequentlf overcharged with dectnaty Early m June *the monsoon 
breaks/ and for three to four months the rains are frequent, heavy, 
and often continuous for several days. The rainfall m June, July, and 
August averages 8o inches, or two-thirds of the total fall for the year 
The temperature improves, and the climate during the rams is pleasant 
and healthy During the six years ending 1881-83, the average rain- 
fall was 156 6 inches, of which 136 4 inches were brought by the south- 
west or early monsoon, and so 3 inches by the north-east monsoon 
By October the rains have slackened, and the north-east monsoon sets 
m, bringing cool breezes from the wet table-land of Mysore and Cooig, 
and reduang the temperature In December the thermometer some- 
times falls to 6a* F in the shade The hot weather commences as 
the north-east monsoon fails (about February), and continues till 
May In March and Apnl there are frequent thunderstorms, betoken- 
ing the coming of the south-west monsoon. The thermometer m 
the hot weather rises to 93* B in the shade. The maximum m 
1881 was 93 80, and the minimum m the same year, 65 4* On the 
whole, the climate is healthy The principal diseases are small-pox, 
dysenter}', and fever The registered death-rate, not a very trustworthy 
source of information, was in 1883-83, 18 1 per thousand, the registered 
buth rate, 33 8 per thousand CatUe suffer from murrain and foot and 
mouth disease, but no epidemic rinderpest has been recorded [For 
further information regarding Malabar, see Dr Francis Buchanan’s 
Journey through Mysore, Kanara, and Malabar in 1800-1801 (s >ols , 
second edition, Madras, 1870), Report on the Land 7 enures of 
Malabar, by K Logan, Esq , C S. , the Madras Census Report for 
1880-81 , and the several Administration and Departmental Reports 
of the Madras Presidency from i88o to 1884 ] 
lUUigarlL — Village m Bulandshahr Distnct, Northwestern Pro- 
vinces, belonging to the Nawdb of ChhatdrL Distant from Delhi 38 
miles south-east , from Bulandshahr town 4 miles north Laige gram 
dep6t, village school Formerly known as Ratbora, and owned by 
Gaur Rdjputs Population (1881) 1657 Before the Mardthd supre- 
macy, Hakdid Khkn, Amil of Baran, purchased the Rajput rights, 
built a mud fort and market, and chan^ the name to Mdl^garh, m 
honour of a local Muhammadan samt The Marithds occupied the 
place in 1792 On the Bntish occupation, Mddhu Rtlo, the Mardthd 
/dgirddr, opposed the new Goveniment, and ordered Colonel Skinner 
to leave the ydgtr Skinner refused, and the Marathi leader attacked 
him, but was repulsed with the loss of almost ill his infantry Skinner 
next invested the for^ and Midhu Rio surrendered Bahddur Khin, 
son of Hakdid Khin, then received from the British Government a 
lease of this and 35 other villages, which lapsed on his death in 1824. 
His son, Walidid Khin, obtained a small allowance, which he held 
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tiE iSs7 Meanwhile, Wahdad's niece had tnarned a son of the 
King dL Delhi, and on this account, when the Mutiny broke ou^ he 
was appointed subahidr of Baran (Bulandshahr) and Koil (AHgarh) by 
the rebel king. Wahdid Khin proved one of the most turbulent and 
dangerous insurgent leaders , but on the fall of Delhi, Colonel Great* 
hed^s column defeated his forces, and razed to the ground the fort of 
Mdblgarh Dunng the operations necessary for blowing up the walls, 
Lieutenant Home, the hero of the Kashmir Gate at Delhi, lost his life 
his tomb IS m the Bulandshahr cemetery 
Malai-soh-mat (or Malatthatnat) — Petty State in the Khdsi Hills, 
A ss am . Population {1881) 450, revenue, j^35, chiefly from dues on 
hme-quames The presiding chie^ whose title is stem^ is named U 
Shongnam Singh The principal products are rice, millet, tezpdt or 
bay-leaves, ginger, chillies, turmeric, betel-nut, and oranges. Limestone 
IS quamed, and mats are manufactured. 

— Estuary in the District of the Twenty-four Pargands, 
Bengal One of the principal arms of the Bay of Bengal Lat az* 
43' N , long. 89* 26' E This name is given to the combined stream 
of the Kabadak and Kholpetua as it approaches the sea. The 
Milanchi is situated from 4 to 6 miles eastward of the Raimakcal 
estuary, and has a channel running to seaward m a south-westerly 
direction, with a depth of 6 or 7 fithoms near the land, decreasing 
to 3I or 4 fathoms. The yet un&thomed ' Sn atch of No ground ' lies 
due south of this nver 

Malangirh {Bdwa Malattg) — Hill fortress in Thdna District, 
Bombay Presidency, situated to miles south of Kal>^ Known also 
as the Cathedral Rock. I^ke most of the chief Thdna hill forts, 
Malangarh nses in a successicNi of bare stony slopes, broken by walls 
of rocks and belts of level woodland. It is most easily reached from 
Kalyin across a rough roadless tract of about 8 miles, ending in a 
climb of a perpendicular height of about 700 feet Connected with the 
base of the hill is a forest-covered table-land, upon which is the tomb 
of the B^wa Malang, and a few huts for the use of the garrison 
From this table-land the ascent to the lower fort is very steep, and 
upwards of 300 feet high The latter part is by an almost perpen- 
dicular rock-hewn staircase, at the top of which is a strong gateway 
covered by two outstanding towers, which even with the smallest 
pmson niake the place impregnable. From the lower to the upper 
fort diere is a perpendicular ascent of 200 feet by means of a narrow 
flight of rock-hewn steps, on the &ce of a precipice so steep as to make 
the ascent at all times most difficult and dangerous. The upper fbrt, 
a space of 300 yards long by about 70 broad, is nothing more than the 
top, as It wer^ of the third hill It has no fortifications, but there are 
traces of an enclosure and of the walls of an old building. The water- 
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sup{^y IS from a range of five cisterns, and a copper pipe is used to 
cany water to the lower fort 

Udftpnraill {pMiydpuram^ MalUapooram), — ^Town (more correctly 
a group of hamlets) m Ernad idhtk^ Malabar District, Madras 
Presidency I-at ii" 3' a' n, long 75* 5^' ai" = Population 
(1881) 6501, number of houses, 1335 Hindus numbered 2324, 
Muhammadans, 3863, and Christians, 314. Notable as the centre, 
for many 3 ears, of the Mdppilli fanatical outbreaks { s ^ Malabar 
District) Id consequence of two such risings in 1841 and 1843, 
nitive troops were sent here, but as they proved useless dunng the 
outbreaks of 1849 and 1851, a special Assistant Collector and a 
detachment of European troops have since been stationed in the place 
In 1873 they were employed against a gang of religious fanatics and 
murderers Another outbreak occurred recently (1885) On more 
than one occasion special corps have been raised in Malapuram to 
deal with local outrages, but this work is now done by the regular 
constabulary Malapuram is 30 miles south-east of Calicut, with which 
place It IS connected by a good road It is fairly healthy Ihe 
chief buildings are the special Assistant Collector's court, and the 
barracks 

Malasaers — Tribe inhabiting the Anamalai Hills, Coimbatore 
District, Madras Presidency They were a low -caste people of the 
plains who took refuge in the hills in olden times The> are principally 
found in the lower ranges and along the foot of the Anamalais, and li>e 
by thieving, hiring themselves out as herdsmen, etc They occasionally 
take to cultivation, and adopt settled habits Number not returned 
separately m the Census Report of 1881 

— Hill fort in Hinditr State, Punjab, situated m lat 31*" 12' 
N , long 76' 52'' E., on the crest ofa ndge bearing the same name, and 
rising from the left bank of the Sutlej (Satlaj) to the sub Himilayoo range 
The fort occupies a narrow hog's-lmck, only 30 yards in width, sloping 
down rapidly some 2000 feet on either side toward the Gamrdra and the 
Gambhar In 1815, the Giirkha forces under Amar Singh were shut up 
in Maldun, after being driven from all other posts in the western hills 
by General Ochterlony The British engineers constructed a road 
practicable for heavy artillery up the difficult heights, and, a battery 
being planted close to the fort, the Giirkhas surrendered at once, and 
evacuated, by the terms of capitulation, all the hill States west of the 
river Kdlu Elevation above sea-level, 4448 feet 

Maliyagizl — One of the pnncip^ peaks in Orissa, Bengal, in the 
State of Pil Lah^a, m lat ax* 22' 20” k, long 85* iS' 41* e. A 
magnificent mountain, 3895 feet high, towenng above the lesser ranges, 
with building space and water on its summit 

Ualay&Ufl Tribe inhabiting the hill ranges of North and South 
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Afoot and Sailem Distncts, Madias Presidency A timid and hwmless 
pec^t engaged chiefly m pastoral and agricultuial pursuits « never 
af^fieanng m the courts, and rarely quarr^ng The Census xA 3 t 
xettuned them as numbenng 69,3^ 

The Malay^s, according to their traditions, originally emigrated from 
Conjevaiam about 600 years ago, on account of religious persecution 
The account given by the Mala^lis of North Arcot is that, m 113a 
A.1X, some of the Vedirs of Kan^mdt asked that wives should be given 
to liiem by the Kondekatb Vellalirs of Conjevaram. They were 
refused, and m anger kidnapped seven young Vellal^r maidens. To 
recover them seven Vellalirs set out, with seven dogs, leaving mstruc* 
tions mth their wives that, if the dogs returned alone, then they should 
be considered as having perished, and their funeral ceremonies should 
be perfixmed. Arrived at the PiUr, they found that river m flood, and 
with difficulty crossed it, but their dogs, after swimming half-wai, 
turned back and returned to Conjevaram The seven men continued 
their journey, killed the Vedirs who had taken away the maidens, and 
returned home to find that they had been given up as lost Their 
wives had become mdows, their funeral ceremonies had been performed, 
and the> uere in consequence outcastes. Under these circumstances, 
they contracted marriages with some Vedar women, and retired to the 
Jawadi hills This account has been preserved b> the Mala>^Iis in a 
small palm-leaf book, which none of them can read, as all are ignorant 
of letters. 

The Malajdlfs inhabiting the different hill ranges tenaciously cling to 
their common ongin, and shnnk from alliances with the people of the 
plains In features and physical appearance and dress they scarcely 
differ from the inhabitants of the adjommg country, and speak the same 
huigu^ (Tamil) somewhat corrupted Yet they differ among them- 
selves in certain customs and observances 

In Arcot Distnct, their worship 15 peculiar, and is kept a mystery 
Thmr chief deity is the goddess Kill, in whose honour they celebrate a 
feast once a year, lasting 13 days. Dunng this time no one from the 
plams ventures near them. Even the Malay^f women are studiously 
debarred from witnessmg the rites , and the men who take part m them 
are not permitted to speak to any female, even to their own wives 
The ceremonies are celebrated m Che open air, at a particular spot on 
the hills. In the villages they worship small images whi^ are 
carefully concealed in caskets, and not allowed to be seen by people of 
other castes. 

Mamage ceremonies are performed without the intervention of Brdh- 
man^ and without the recital of mantras or sacred formulae. The 
mamage tie appears to be a loose one , and infidelity withm caste limits, 
on die part of either sex, is not pamshed by excommunication. The 
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tnces of ancient polyaodnc mstitations stUl surviTe A wife may desert 
her lawful husband and live with any other man of the same caste, but 
all her children are considered to be those of her husband alone The 
sons of Malaydlfs, when mere children, are oamed to mature women, and 
the father-in-law of the bnde assumes the performance of the procreative 
function, thus assuring for himself and his son a descendant When the 
putative father comes of age, and his wife’s male children are mamed, 
he performs for them the same oflke which his father did for him 

In certain localities it is imperative on a widow to many again 
Even at So years of age a widow is not exempted from this rule, which 
nothing but the most persistent obstinacy on her part can evade If a 
widow be not remamed at once, the guru or pnest sends for her to his 
house, and, to avoid this fate, the wuk^w usually consents to remarriage 
In the Uttankarai td/uk of Salem District a curious custom prevails 
with regard to the marriage cerenmnies On the wedding day, the 
Mahyilf bnde is the common property of all the men of her village, 
except the person chiefly interested, but after that date she belongs to 
her husband exclusively 

In some localities when a stranger approaches a village, the first man 
who sees lum salutes, and then relieves him of the bamboo staff which 
all carry He then conduas the stranger to his house, and places the 
staff in a comer, as a sign that die visitor shall recene hospitality 
m that house alone Should, however, the visit be particularly intended 
for another villager, the staff is handed over to the desired host, who sets 
It up m a comer of his hut, for where the staff is the owner must feed 

In South Arcot, the Malaydlfs keep a tally of the payments made by 
them on account of Government revenue, by tying a knot m a stni^ 
for every rupee paid These strings are preserved with as much care 
as if they were title-deeds Recently, certain Malayalis lodged a com- 
plaint against the village revenue officer for having levied more than he 
ought, on finding that there were more knots in the current year’s 
string than in that of the previous year Some of them have to pay 
tnbute to the hill piUgdrs, and diey never question the correctness of 
the kiU&k sent to them, which consists merely of a leaf with as 
many marks made on it by the thumb nail of the pdlegdr as there are 
rupees to be paid They believe firmly that their god would punish the 
messenger if he tampered with the leaf Nor would they dare, for the 
same reason, to tie an extra knot m their strings 

The Malaydli houses are long, low, thatdied structures, with the roofs 
secured against the high winds of tlie hiUs by long bamboos pegged 
down at intervals Each hut stands in a yard surrounded by a pahsade 
of wattled bamboos The village precincts are regarded as sacred , and 
even Br^mans are desired to walk barefoot along their alleys. In 
certain districts their villages resemble clusters of enlarged beehives, the 
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hmia^ betog ctrciilBr, aiwi raifidd on vooden piles about two feet 
Hie waSs are si^it bamboo coated aith mud. The roof is cmucal 
and tbiuched wilb l<nig coarse grass 
liftlcolinpet. — Sanatanum and village in Satara Distnct, Bombay 
Presidency — Mahabaleshwar. 

ifft-IHah — Bnush District m the Lieutenant-Governorship of Bengal 
occupying an eastern projection of the Bhagalpur Division, to which 
It was transferred from the Rijshdhl Division in 1876 It lies 
between 24* 29' 50* and 35* 33' 30' n lat, and between 87* 48' 
and 88* 33' 30* e. long., the Ganges nvcr forming the continuous 
western and south-western boundary Area, 1891 square miles 
Population (t88x) 710,448 souls. The admmistrative head-quarters 
are at English Bazas, on the ngbt bank of the Mahinandi 
Physical Aspeds — ~The Distnct is divided into two nearly equal 
portions by the Mahinand£ nver, flowing from north to south Ibe 
western tract, between the Mahinandd and the mam stream of the 
Ganges, is a low-lying alluvial plain of sandv soil and great fertility 
Old channels of the Ganges are numerous, and around the rums of 
Gaur stretch many artificial lakes and wild wastes of swamp and jungle 
1 he eastern half is an elevated region, known as the * Bann * or 
Barendra country, which begins on the east bank of the Mahanandi 
It IS broken by the deep valleys of the T^gan and Purnibhabd rivers, 
and their tributary streams The soil of this tract is a hard red clay , 
and most of it is overgrown with thorny tree jungle^ locally known as 
ktUdl The chief agricultural staple of the Distnct, the dman or wmter 
nee crop, is grown m this tract, and large numbers of immigrants 
annually visit the Distnct at the time of the cold-weather harvest in 
search of employment Agncul^ral prospenty centres along the 
Mahinandi, where mango orchards and high raised plots of mulbenv 
land fnnge continuously both banks of the river 
The Ganges only skirts the Distnct, forming a natural boundary from 
the north-west comer to the extreme sou^ Its flood waters, as 
deflected from the hills of Rijmahil, are perpetually exerasing a dilu- 
Tiatmg influence on the Mal^h bank, which is everywhere low and 
composed of loose sand Among many former channels and deserted 
backwaters, the little winding stream of the Bhigirathi deserves mention, 
as being the histoncal nver-bed that defended the city of Gaur, and as 
suU Trtainmg its anaent sanctity The Mahanandi flows in a deep, 
wellHleflned channel through the centre of the Distnct, and joms the 
at the southern comer Its tnbutanes are, on the nght bank, 
the Kilindri, which anastomoses with the Ganges near the river mart of 
HiioQKir, and, on the left 1 »nk, the Tingan and Pumdbhabi, which 
bnng down the drains^ of Dinijpur, and are crowded with country 
boats during the brief rainy season 
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iSstoTf •>>>Tbe fizei now inchded within Maldah District supplied 
two great capitals to the early Muhammadan kings of Bengal, and at 
Che present day Che sites <A Gauk and Panduah exlubit the most 
interesting remains to be found m the lower Gangetic valley The rums 
of Gaur, lymg between the Mah^andd and the Ganges, are scattered 
over an area of more than so square miles. The foundation of this 
city IS referred back to the remotest antiqui^ It was die Hindu 
metropolis of Bengal before the Musalmin conquest, and continued to 
be the capital of the Afghan mi^ikrs for at least three centuries. Its 
downfall is assigned to the period when the Mughal Emperor Akbar 
established his su}<remacy over the Province of Bengal, and his Viceroys 
transferred the seat of Government across the Ganges to Rdjmab^ 
According to the received account, a pestilence fell upon the city m 
1575 A D , the year of its first occupation by the Mughals , thousands 
died every day, and the survivors ^d, never to return to their deserted 
homes Such is the tragic story of the Muhammadan chroniclers, and 
its leading incident is borne out by the malarious character of the 
neighbourhood at the present day 

Panduah or Peruah, iihich about 20 miles north-east from 
Gaur be>ond the Mahanandd, supe»eded the latter city as the seat 
of Government during the reigns five successive Afghibi monarchs, 
towards the close of the i4ih century Its site does not offer any 
attractions beyond a natural inaccessibility , and to this same cause is, 
doubtless, due the comparauvely good condition of the rums Here 
13 to be seen the most perfect example of Fathdn architecture m all 
India, as represented by the Adinah Masjid. It is noteworthy that 
all the buildings at Panduah are constructed with stones which show 
by tbeir carving that they have bees torn from earlier Hindu temples , 
whereas, in Gaur itself, the use of bnck predominates, and ancient 
carved stones are nowhere now to be seen Even after the capital 
was removed back to Gaur, Panduah appears to have maintained its 
position as the occasional residence of royalty, and especially as the seat 
of ecclesiastical power At the present day, the monuments of Mukdam 
and Kutab, two religious advisers of the early Afghan kings, enjoy large 
endowments, and are among tlie most popular places of Musalman 
pilgrimage m Bengal In succession to Gaur and Panduah, a third 
Muhammadan capital of Bengal, variously called Tandam, Tondah, or 
1 dngri, lay somewhere on the western fronuer of Maldah District The 
very site is now unknown, having possibly been washed away by changes 
m the course of the Ganges. It seems to have been an important 
place for about one hundred years after the depopulation of Gaur , and 
m Its neighbourhood was fought the decisive battle m which the rebel 
Shuj 4 Sh^ was defeated by the generals of Aurangzeb 

The connection of the East India Company with Maldah dates from 
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a very early penod. As lar i^tck as z686 there was a sUk factory here 
lo X770, English was fixed upon for a commercial residency , the 
buil^ngs of which, strongly fortified after the fashion of those days^ exist 
to the present day, supplying both public offices and the private resi- 
dence of the Collector As an administrative unit, the District of 
Maldah only began to exist m 1813 In that year, in order to secure 
a closer magisterial supervision, various police circles were detached 
from the Districts of ^jshihi, Dinijpur, and Purniah, and placed in 
cha^e of a Joint Magistrate and Deputy Collector, who was stationed 
at English Bazdr A separate treasury was first opened in 1832 , and 
It was not till 1859 that a full Magistrate-Collector was appointed to 
the Djstnct This gradual growth to independence has left traces in 
the confusion which recently existed m the boundaries of the fiscal, 
civd, and cnminal jurisdictions As these jurisdictions were acquired 
at different times, and under d^^ent circumstances, a perplexing 
absence of uniformity prevailed both in geographical area, and in the 
exercise of administrative functions. But changes that have taken 
]>lace since 1870 have done much to simplify the boundanes, and unite 
all duties at a single centre 

Popidatu>n.-^o trustworthy information exists with regard to the 
populatitm of the District in early times The Census of 1872 returned 
the total number at 676,426 persons, residing m 2100 mausds or 
silkies mid in 129,579 houses. In 1881, the Census returned the 
population of the District at 710,448, showing an increase of 34,002, or 
5*02 per cent, over that of 187a 

The results of the Census of 1881 may be briefly summarised as 
follows ^Area, 1891 square miles, with 3250 towns and villages, 
and 126,202 bouses. Population 710,448, namely, males 346,998, 
and females 363,450, proportion males, 488 per cent Average 
density of population, 375 7 persons per square mile , villages per 
square mil^ 17s, persons per village, 219, persons per house, 5 6 
Oassified according to sex and age, there were m i88x — under 
15 years of age^ males 146,182, and females 149,261, total children, 
385,443, or 40 I per cent of the population 15 years and upwards, 
males aoi,Si 6 f and females 223,189, total adults, 425,005, or 59 9 per 
cent 

Maldah jnesmits the ethnical characteristics of a border District, 
in which are met the semi-abongines of the Bengal delta and the 
Behar valley, and the wild tnbn ftotn the foot of the Himalayas and 
the Oiutii Ndgpur Hills. It was one of the surprises revealed by the 
Census that the MusalnuCns form a minority of the inhabitants, even 
m the neig^boarhood of their ancient capitals of Gaur and Panduah. 
Classified according to religion, the population in 18&1 consisted of-~ 
Hindus, 379,153, or 534 percent, Muhammadaoi, 329,525, or 464 
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per cent , Christians, 36 , Brahmos, 3 , Jews, 7 , and Santils professing 
their aboriginal religion, 1734. 

Besides the aborigines still professing their primitive faiths^ the 
Census returns a total of 70,044 aborigines among the Hindu popu- 
lation The three cognate tnbes of Koch, Palf, and Rijbansi, 
number collectively 60,700 souls, or six-sevenths of the whole This 
race, which has attained some degree of civilisation m its original 
home in Kuch fiehar, is content in Maldah to lead a wild life amid 
the jungles which cover the eastern half of the District The other 
Hmduized aboriginal tnbes include the Binds, 7578 , Kharwdrs, 4182 , 
Kols, 897 , Santals, 833 , and Bhuiyas, 259 The Chains, a local 
Behar tribe , and the Dhdngars, although not returned m the Census, 
are also aboriginal tribes The latter are immigrants from the further 
bank of the Ganges, who have been attracted by the mdigo mdustry 

Among Hindus proper, the Brihmans number 12,001 , the 
K^jputs, 5104, the Kayasths, 4656, and the Baniyis, 6963 The 
most numerous caste is the Kail^ta, with 23,756 members, next 
come the Ga^ia, 16,875, Tior, 15,736, Harf, 11,788, Teli, 9005, 
Kipit, 8046 , Chamdr, 7718, Tantl, 6493 , Lohir, 6202 , Sunrl, 5943 , 
and Dhinuk, 5057 The number of Hindus rejecting caste was 
returned at 9860, of whom 9569 were Vaishnavs 

The Muhammadan communiti, divided according to sect, consists 
of Sunnis, 302,816 , Shias, 16,531, and unspeciBed, 10,188 A large 
proportion of the Musalmdns are known to belong to the reformed 
Fardtzl sect, and m 1869, there were several State prosecutions in 
Maldah for Wahdbi disalfection No Wahibis or Faraizis, however, 
were returned as such in the Census of 1881 

Urdan and Hufvi -Bfpttlaewtr — The population is almost entirely 
rural Only 4 places were returned as towns m 1881, with a total urban 
population of 17,124 persons, of which only one, English Bdzdr or 
Angrazdb^d (13,430), had a population exceeding five thousand The 
people show no tendency whatever to gather even into large villages 
Out of a total of 3250 towns and villages, as many as 2960 contained 
less than five hundred inhabitants m 1881, while 220 had from fiie 
hundred to a thousand, and 70 upwards of one thousand inhabitants 
The most important centres of commerce are Haiatpur on the Ganges, 
where there is a junction with the stream of the Kalindri , and Rohan- 
PUR on the Fumdbhabi, just above the confluence of that nver with the 
Mah^nandi. The ruins of Gaur and Fanduah are described under 
separate headings 

Tht Matmal Condttton of the People vanes my much in the 
different portions of the District To the westward of the Mahinanda, 
and along both banks of that nver, the cultivators are very prosperous. 
The cultivation of the mulberry is extremely profitable, and the 
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orchards also, which abound m this part, help coondeaU^ 
towards paying the rent On the eastern side of the Mahinaodi, and 
especially towards the north, the population is chiefly composed of 
senu'Hjnduued aboriginals, Palis and Kochs fheir houses are built 
of grass matting, and are rarely close enough together to constitute a 
village There is little doubt that such wants as they have we 
abundantly satisfied in the jungle, and they are a contented-looking 
race. To the south-east of the District, on the borders of S^jshdhi, 
the villages become larger, and the cultivation is better, but the level 
of comf<Mt 15 not equal to that m the tract first described 
As regards occupation, the male population «ere divided by the 
Census of iSflx into the following six classes — (i) Professional, 
including oflicials and professional persons, 5728 , (2) domestic 
servants, inn and lodging-house keepers, etc., 3792 , (3) commercial, 
including bankers, traders, carriws, etc., 13,320, (4) agricultural and 
pastoral class, including gardeners, 139,568, {5) manufacturing and 
artisan class, 30,803 , and (6) ind^tnite and non-productive, comjmsing 
general labourers and male children, 153,787 

Agnculiurt — Rice constitutes the staple crop throughout the District 
Of the total food-supply, u is estimated that the dman or winter crop, 
grown on low lands, forms about 29 per cent , the dar, bhaial^ or 
autumn crop, grown on high lands, 16 per cent , and the hroot spring 
crop^ grown in marshes, 8 per cent The remainder is made up by 
cold-weather food crops, 39 per cent , and other food aops, 7 per cent 
These cold weather crops consist of pulses and oil-seeds of vanous 
sorts, wheat, xnaue, and inferior cereals They are sown when the ius 
rice crop has been taken off the land. Among miscellaneous crops 
are^indigOy covenng about 30,000 acres, chiefly on the sandy deposits 
near the Ganges , mulberry, grown m little raised plots along the banks 
of the hlafainand^ , and the mango tree, which here yields the most 
valued fruit m all Bengal Manure is only used on mulbeny lands , 
and irrigation is not necessary, except for the boro rice crop, which 
can be easily watered from the nefghbourmg nver or marsh. The 
pnnaple of the rotation of crops is not known, but fields are occa- 
sionally allowed to lie fallow Spare land is still to be found in most 
ports of the District , but the limit of cultivation is steadily advancing, 
especially over the ruins of Gaur 

The average produce of an acre good nee land, renting at 7s fid , 

IS about 24 cwts. If a second crop could be raised from the same 
field, & would amount to an wlditional 13 cwts The total value is 
retomed by rtie Collector at more than but his estimate appears 
to be too high The lowest rate of rent is qd. an acre, paid for dman 
nee lands, 7s. fid per acre is paid for land yielding three crops a 
year, while mulbeny and mango gardens pay from 6s. to x8a. Alto- 
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gether, the average rate of rent may be put at over 45. an acre. It is 
stated that theie has been no excessive enhancement in recent years. 
There is little that is peculiar in the land tenures of the Distnct, ex- 
cept the existence of several laige IdkJurij estates, granted as endow- 
ments to Muhammadan fakirs Among cultivatii^ tenures, the kdi 
Adst/d deserves notice, according to whidi the annual rent vanes, 
both according to the amount of land put under cultivation and 
to the nature of the crop raised This tenure is most common in 
the backward parts of the District, and one of its mcidents is that it 
allows a certain proportion of the village lands always to lie fallow 
The numoer of tenants who hate established nghts of occupancy is 
thought not to exceed 15 per cent , the remainder are mere tenants- 

at'Will 

Both the ordinary rate of wages and the price of focd-grains have 
ap^ximately doubled within the past twenty years A coolie now 
receives about sd. a day^ an agricultural labourer, 3d., with an addi- 
tional payment in kind, a smith or carpenter, from 8d. to is. In 
1873, P^ce of common nee was 4s. 9d per ewt , of barley, 3s id , 
of whea^ 6s The highest price reached by nee in 1866, the year of 
the Onssa famine, was its. per cwt 

Maldah is liable, to some extent, to both the calamities of flood and 
drought The Ganges occasionally overflows the eastern portion, 
especially in the neighbourhood of Hiiatpur, and the other nvers 
annually come down swollen with the melted snows of the Himilayas. 
1 hese inundations often cause considerable sufTenng, but they do not 
seriously injure Che general harvest of the Distnct The drought of 
1873, on the other hand, would have resulted in a widespread famine, 
had It not been for the prompt mtervention of Government Means 
of communication by the nvers are sufliciently ample to prevent 
scarcity from intensifying into acute distress 

Manufactures — The two staple manufactures of the District are silk 
and indigo The weaving of silk is said to date back to the Hindu 
kingdom of Gaur, and the peculiar cloth known as maldahi has been 
for generations a speaality of external commerce 1 he English had 
a factory at Maldah at least as early as 1686 , and the production is 
locally reported to have been stimulated by French enterpnse. Dr 
Buchanan-Hamilton, in the beginning of the present century, described 
with great detail the processes used in silk-weaving, and in the ancillary 
business of dyeing Even at that time, however, the trade was 
languishing, and it has smee continued to decline The total export 
is now estimated at not more than a year Silk-wmdmg^ on 
the other hand, is m a flourishing condition. The total out-tum of 
raw silk from seven European concerns, and from a large number of 
native filatures, is estimated to amount to more than 15,000 cwts. 
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The value of this, added to the value of exported cocoons, would 
leach about ;^i8o,ooo a year, and a large proportion of this sum 
finds its way to the rearers of mulberry and silk-worms, who are descnbed 
as bemg in most prosperous circumstances The cultivation of indigo 
IS not so flourishing as it was twenty years ago At the present time 
there are upwards of ao factories at work, belonging to 7 different con- 
cerns, with an average out-turn of about 2000 cwts , valued at j£ 60,000 
Brass-ware of an excellent quality is manufactured at Nawdbganj, and 
paper m certain villages 

River trafiic is busk in all parts of the District H&iatpur, on the 
Ganges, is a great trading centre in connection with the railway on the 
opposite bank of the river At Rohanpur, on the Pumdbhabi, is 
collected the surplus nee of Dinajjmr , and all down the banks of the 
Mahananda there are busy markets. The pnncipal exports are nee 
(largely consigned towards the North-West), silk, indigo, brass-ware, 
and mango fruit The imports comprise cotton cloth, salt sugar, 
spices, betel-nuts, and cocoa-nuts. Hie registration returns for 1876-77 
show a total export from the Di^ct valued at ;^33 t,6i 9, against 
imports valued at ;^a75,68o Hie chief exports are — ^nce, 500,500 
Mtunds, and paddy, 96,900 maunds^ valued together at ;^i 10,790, 
wheat 108,800 mounds^ valued at ;^ai,76o , gram and pulse, 155,200 
mounds^ valued at ^^27,160 , jute, 74,049 mounds^ valued at ;^22,2i4 , 
gunny bags, 601,160 m number, valued at ;^i3t335> indigo, 1051 
maundSy valued at ;^2i,020, mw silk, 564 maundsy valued at 
j^f8,2oo The imports compnse European piece-goods, ;^978o 
(this must be exclusive of the consignments from the railway at 
Rajmahal, at which station ^184,580 was received from Calcutta 
durmg the year under notice), salt 174,800 maundsy valued at 
;^87,40 o , sugar, refined, 30,500 inaunds, and unrefined, 171,300 
maundsy valued together at ;^io5,48o Among the local marts, 
Maldah towm stands first with exports, valued at ;^97,33x, and im- 
ports, valued at ^£199,629 , Hiiatjmr exported ^^37,395, and imported 
^21,341 , Rohanpur exported ;^39,685, and imported 
Owing to an alteration m the system of registration no trade statistics 
of a UUmr date than those given above are available About three- 
ibnrtbs of the nc^ and a large portion of the gunny bags, aie con- 
signed up the Gaines to the North-Western Provinces, in return for 
which tiie large imports of sugar are received from Gh^fpur The 
wheat IS sent to Calcutta, either direct by country boat, or by the railway 
through the Santil Fazganis. 

No line of railway crosses the boundary of the District , but both 
the Bast Indian loop-line at Rijmahil and Sdhibganj, and the new 
Northern Bengal State Railway in the netghbounng District of R^i- 
shihf, are near enough to exerose a direct influence upon the course 
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ci commerce In 1370, the total length of roads in Maldah was re- 
turned at 177 miles, and the cost of maintenance at ;^368 But the 
real means of communication are the rivers, especially after the 
autumnal rams, when every little ndld becomes navigable 
, Admmtsfration — In 1370-71, the net revenue of Maldah District 
amounted to ;^59,493» towards which the land tax contributed ;^32,333, 
or 54 per cent , the net expenditum was ;^i5,29i, or little more than 
one-fourth of the revenue In 1885-84, the net revenue of the Dis- 
trict, from the following six mam sources, amounted to ;^69,435, as 
follows •—Land revenue, ^^42,757 , excise, ^^13,499 , stamps, j^Syoo , 
registration, ;^575 , road cess, ;^2947, and municipal taxes, ^^957 
In the same year, there were 2 covenanted civil servants stationed in 
the District, and 6 magisterial, 5 civil, and 5 revenue courts were open 
For police purposes, the District is divided into 9 police circles or 
thdTias In 1883, the regular and municipal police numbered 262 men 
of all ranks, maintained at a total cost of ;^456o In addition, there 
was a rural police or village watch of i6ox men The total machmery, 
therefore, for the protection of person and property consisted of 1863 
officers and men, giving t man to e\ery i or square mile of the area 
or to every 381 persons in the population Ihe estimated total cost 
was ;^i2,i92, averaging 8s lod per square mile and 4d per head 
of population In that year, the total number of persons convicted 
of any oflfence, great or small, amounted to 907, or one in every 772 
of the population. By far the greater number of the convictions 
were for petty offences The Distnct contains 1 jail, at English Bilzar 
In 1883, the average daily number of prisoners was 71 42, of whom 
3 58 were females , the labouring convicts averaged 55 These figures 
show 1 person in jail to every 9950 of the popuiaUon The total 
cost amounted to ;^695, or 14s 6d per prisoner 

Education has widely spread of neceoC years, owing to the changes 
by which the benefit of the grant-ui-atd rules has been extended, first 
to the vernacular middle class schools, and ultimately to the village 
schools or pdthsdlas In 1856 there were only 2 schools in the 
Distnct, attended by 117 pupils By 1870 these numbers had risen 
to x8 schools and 986 pupils^ and m 1872, when Sir G Campbell’s 
reforms came into operation, the schools had increased to 179, and 
the pupils to 4207 By 1883-84 there were 441 primary schools under 
inspection, attended by 8608 boys The English higher-class school 
at English Bdzdr was attended in 1883-84 by 147 pupils The Census 
Report of i88x returned 8447 boys and 99 girls as under instruction 
in Maldah District, besides 15,247 males and 146 females able to 
read and wnte, but not under instruction. 

The sul>divisKmal system of administration has not yet been ex- 
tended to Maldah The Distnct contains 8 police cirdes, and 49 
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jiavjMitff or tifical divisions, with an aggregate of 595 revenue-paying 
esttitcr in 188^4, owned by 1624 separate sharebc^ders. In 1883 
there was i civil judge and 6 stipendiary magistrates , the maximum 
distance of any village from the nearest court was 50 miles, the average 
distence 26 miles, According to the Census Report of x88x, there are 
two muniapalities in the Distnct, — English Bizir and Maldah town, 

with a total population of 17,054 souls, the rouniapal income m 
x&83-84was returned at ^£1419, the average rate of taxation bemg 
IS. i|d. per head 

Jfedtca! Aspect . — The climate of Maldah is considered somewhat 
less unhealthy than chat of the neighbounng Distncta The rainy 
season lasts from the middle of June to the middle of October The 
avera^ lainfiUl is returned at 55 26 inches , the mean annual tempera 
ture at 56 66* F The chief epidemic diseases are malarious fever, 
cholera, and smallpox Outbreaks of fever annually coinade with the 
cessation of the rams. Cholera is always heard of first in the outljmg 
parts of the Distnct , and it has been repeatedly observed to spread 
from relijpous fairs in all directions Small-pox is propagated by the 
popular practice of inoculation. There was, m 1881, onl> one chant- 
able dispensary m the District at English Barar, at which both 
in-door and out-door patients were treated [For further information 
regardmg Maldah Distnct, see Tie Sfa/tsf$£al Account of Bengal^ by 
W W Hunter, voL va pp 1-152 (London, Trubner & Co, 1876), 
Geographical and Siatut*^ Report on the District of Maldah^ by Mr 
J J Pemberton, Revenue Surveyed, dated October 1852 Also the 
Bengal Census Report of 1881 , and the several Provincial and Depart- 
mental Rqioits from 1880 to 1884.] 

■BuMiLh or Old — Town in Maldah District^ Bengal , 

situated at the confluence of the Kilindrf with the Mahdnandi, in lat 
25* %* 30” V , and long. 88* 10' 51' E. Population (1872) 5262 , (1881 ) 
4694 Municipal revenue (1883), j^395, rate of taxation, is o^d per 
head of population. This town is admirably situated for nver traffic, 
and probably rose to prospenty as the port of the Muhammadan 
Panduah During the last century tt was the seat of thriving cotton 
mid silk mamifactures, and both the French and Dutch had factories 
here. But in 1810, Maldah, according to Dr Bucbanan-Hamiltoo’s 
statement^ was already beg^mmg to lose its prosperity, and it now 
diowa egos of pover^ and decay Trade is still earned on in food 
stufib. 

Ibldm MMiHa, — ^A number of islands, grouped together in clusters 
called Atolls, lying between 42' 8. to 7* 6' n lat , and between 72* 33' 
and 73” 44' X. long. The larger islands are generally inhabited , but 
many of the smaUer are mere sandbanks or barren rocks There are 
19 AtoQs m aD, with several detached islands or rocks m the channels 
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that separate them. Kali, or King’s Island, the capital of the Maldive 
group, situated in lat 4* 10' r , and long 73” 30' e , is about i mile 
in length, and | mile m breadth It contains a population of upwards 
of 1500 persons, and is the residence of the Sultin and the seat of 
Government The political conna^ion of the Maldives is with Ceylon, 
and not with British India. The SulKn sends an annual embassy to the 
Governor of Ceylon, claiming the protection and favour of the British 
Government, and presenting a tribute of cownes, fish, and cakes. The 
Governor m return stipulates for suci^ur to Europeans shipwrecked on 
the islands. 

Our early knowledge of the Maldives is mainly derived from the 
Travels of Ibn fiatuta, who visited the group ctrc 1 340 a x> , and mamed 
a daughter of one of the Waairs, and from the Adventures of Pyrard, 
a Frenchman, who suffered shipwreck on the Malosmadu Atoll in 
z6o 2, and was detained as a captive for five years In recent times, 
Lieutenant Christopher, RN, nhen officially engaged on the Indian 
Survey, remained on the islands from June 1834 to September 1835 
The results of his obsen*ations, as published in the Journal of the Royal 
Asialte Saejefyt vol ti OS, form the basis of all subsequent accounts. 
An interesting comparison of hts vocabulary wiih that given by Pyrard 
will be found in the Journal R A S, vol x , N S , part 11 

The native name is Mahaldfb, fipom male, the chief Atoll, and dttipa, 
the Sanskrit for island. The number of Atolls or groups is, for political 
purposes, reckoned at 13 The total of separate isbnds is popularly 
reported to be 12,000, a vague figure, which in Maldive anthmetic 
corresponds to the ia,ooo {lakK) of Hmdus. The Sultan’s title is 
Dohs Assa Rai Tera Atholon, or ‘King of 13 Provinces and 12,000 
Islands ' The following is the list of the 1 3 Atolls, in order from the 
north, with the number of inhabited islands m each group, as derived 
from the Admiralty charts (1868) * — (r) Tilladumati, with 17 inhabited 
islands , (a) Milladumadu, 32 , (3) Faddipholo, 7 , (4) Malosmadu, 
3 ® j (5) An, 13 , (fi) Mall or Maltf, 8 , (7) Phalidu, 5 , (8> Moluk, 8 , 
(9) Niilandu, 13, (10) Collomandu, ii, (ii) Adumati, 12, (12) 
Suadiva, 17 , (13) Addu, 7 , total of inhabited islands, 175 The total 
number of inhabitants is entirely unknown, estimates vary between 
20,000 and 200,000 The latter is probably nearest the actual truth 
From tune immemorial, the Maldives have been m -some sense de- 
pendent upon Ceylon The early Greek, Chinese, and Arab travellers 
agree m describing Ceylon as ruling over an indefinite number of 
adjacent islands The language of the inhabitants at the present day, 
and sttH more in the time of Pyrard, has many points of resemblance 
to the modem Singhalese , and a few traces have been preserved of a 
common Buddhism An inscription seen by Ibn Batuta would place 
the conversion to Muhammadanism in about the year 1200. The 
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Forfti«uese*<fecove«d die MaWfWs lo 1506, and acquired lie lune 
sort of vague sujHeniacy tlutf is now ex^cssed by the Bntuh. 

Most of the materials for the folloiring paragraphs are condensed 
irota Horsbuigh and Commander Dundas Taylor^s Soling 

DtreeiWHS 

places the colonization of the Maldives at about 
1200 A.D , but the date must be put bach several centuries, ^ppus 
of Alexandria {end of the 4th century a.® ) reckoned 1370 islands 
as dependencies of Ceylon Fa-Hian (m the 5th century a.d ) says 
*On every side (of Ceylon) are small islands^ perhaps amounting to 
one hundred in number They are distant from one another ten or 
twenty /i, and as much as two hundied h All of them depend on the 
great island Most of them f^oduce precious stones and pearls.’ 
Ftolemv and Cosmos also ga\e their readers to understand that the 
islands were inhabited, and Cosmos wrote m the 6th century Suleimin, 
writing m the 9th century, calls them D^badjat, and mentions that they 
had a queen to govern them, and that * a brisk trade was earned on m 
cownes, amber, and coir’ A 1 Btrum (irdi century) calls the people 
Dyvah, and distinguishes the group mto the Cowrie and Coir Islands, 
from their chief products 

Mr A. Gray, of the Ceylon Civil Service, m an interesting mono* 
graph upon the Maldives, points out that they disclose abundant 
evidence of demoiKworship, ^o/i-worship, and of Singhalese supersti- 
tMXis generally , but the traces oi Buddhism are curiously faint At 
present the islanders profess Muhammadanism, which is said to ha\e 
been introduced by a man from Persia about 400 years ago, whose 
tomb at Mall is held m great veneration Mr Gray observes with 
regard to the religion of the parent stock and the islanders whom 
it sent out as colonists, that while the Singhalese have held to the 
cosmopolitan pnnaples and the simple worship of the Buddhist faith, 
the Maldive islanders have adopted the exclusive and monotheistic 
faith of Muhammad. Strangely enough, the Maldive word for 
’image’ is bud&, and Ibn Batuu calls an idol temple by the term 
houih-kkdna. The tradition current is that a Maghr6bm, Aboul 
Berecftt of Berber, brought the Maldive SulUn, his court and people, 
tf 9 ts to Islim by exorcisug, through the efficacy of the Kurdn, a sea 
demcm, who played havoc among the island maidens. 

Tlie iriiole Maldive group is inhabited by a civilised race of people, 
wbo carry on a considerable trade with the British possessions in India, 
moie particulariy with Bengal, Chittagong; Ceylon, and the Malabar 
coast Th^ are expert navigators and sailors , schools for teachmg 
navigattOR arefousd on some of the islands. The people are moffeosive 
ud timid, and there af^iean to be for lest crime among them than with 
aoie policed noUoas. Murder has been seldom known , and theft 
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and drunkenness are very uncommoa. The men m appearance are of 
a dark copper colour, »ther short, and in person not unhke the natives 
of Ceylon and the Malabar coast , but at Mali, many exhibit in their 
physical conformation an admixture of African blood, doubtless denved 
from the Zanzibar slaves occasionally brought by Maskat vessela The 
women are not pretty, and are ^ctremely alarmed at the sight of 
strangers These islanders have ^eral times been more Chan kmd m 
their hospitality to shipwrecked manners 

In Fyrard^s time (17th century) a wreck became the property of 
the Sultdn, a similar law applied to a ship whose captain died at 
the islands, and it is even said that such an occurrence was nefanously 
hurried on At the present tune the feeling lingers that after the wreck 
of a ship the captain has lost all r^ht to its goods and cargo When 
the ship Liffty was wrecked m 1877, the people could not ^ induced 
to lend any assistance to recover the cargo * without the express leave 
of the Sul^n * 

Prodwiiovs — The cocoa-nut palm is most extensively planted , rows 
of them line the roads The palm grows to a height of 70 to 90 feet, 
and the nut is esteemed superior to the produce of India. Many kinds 
of fruit-yieldmg trees are found. Millet and cotton are grown to a 
small extent Cowrie shells (the small money of the islands) are found 
in myriada Game birds are plentiful, wild ducks, which come over 
in great numbers during Novemb^, are caught in nets, and considered 
excellent food. Ihe boniia fishery is the chief emp}o)ment of the 
islanders, that 6sh being the pnnapal article of food as well as of 
commerce , sometimes loco are caught by one boat m a day, but 600 
or 700 is the ordinary take. 

Trade — The whole of the foreign export and import trade of 
this group of islands is conducted at Mali, whither the produce 
of ail the Atoiis is brought, the dealers from each carrying back 
the produce of other parts to supply the wants of their islands The 
external trade of Mali consists of two branches, one earned on by 
traders from Chittagong, Potnt-de-Galle, the Malabar coast, and occa- 
sionally from Maskat in the Persian Gulf, the other by tlie islanders 
themselves in their own vessels 

The foreign trade'a call regularly once a year, amving about 
March and leaving about July Hiey barter principally for iontfo 
fish, of which two or three millions are shipped off every season 
Tortoise-shell, cocoarnuts, coir-yam, cownes, and a kind of sweetmeat 
form the other articles of export That part of the external trade 
which js conducted by the natives themselves, is earned on chiefly with 
Calcutta, in boats of from xoo to aoo tons burden They leave the 
islands annually in August or September, and return in December 
The imports aie rice, dates, salt, leaf-tobacco, areca-nut^ coarse white 
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doth, cotton, red and white check cotton handkerchiefs, currj stuff, 
4^, ^inarwai^ Indian pottery, and coarse brown sugar , and, m small 
quantities, steel, Inass wire, thread, and waist-cloths of various colours. 
Mr A. Gray, Ceylon Dvil Service, writing in 1878, says the trade of 
the Maldives is m a state of decline , that the cultivation of fruit and 
vegetables is neglected , and that the supply of grain, most of 
which IS imported, is precarious and insufficient 

GmxrtwtetU — The Maldive islands are governed by a Sulcdo, whose 
title and rank are hereditary Under him are 6 Wasirs or ministers of 
States of whom the first m rank is styled Dunmind, the chief or general 
of the aTm> , but above these, and second only to the Sultdn, is the 
Fandidn, the head priest and judge. The Hmdigen or custom-master 
and public treasurer, and the Amfr-el-bahr or harbour-master, are also 
great men All these functionaries reside at Mali or King’s Island. 
Every Atoll pa)*s a certain fixed rev^ue — a portion of its produce — 
to the Government at Mali, and nobody is allowed to trade with 
foreigners except at the capital, where the dues are exacted. The 
Indian rupee is the current com of the islands, and is used m all money 
transactioos. Of cownes, is, 000, constituting one kofa or can 

be purchased at the bdzdr of Mali f(» t rupee 

iMgMge different kinds of wntten characters are found on 
htsJdive waUs and tombstones. The most ancient are called Dewehi 
Hakura, which x-ere probably used by the first inhabitants, and are 
still retained in the South Atolls. The next is the Arabic character, 
written fixim right to left. The third, also wntten from right to left, 
and called Gabali-Tana, is the common dialect throughout all the 
Atolls. Inconsequence of intercourse with traders from Bengal and 
other parts, the language is intermixed with many foreign words 
Letters of the alphabet are used as numerals, reckoning by twelves 
instead of by tms 

CltmaU—’Tht climate of the Maldives, whidi is verv unhealthy, 
forms the great obstacle to foreign intercourse and internal improve- 
ment The cause of strainers losmg their health is partly the 
lagoons and mardies throughout the islands, and partly the unvarying 
tempoature of the atmosphere. The principal diseases are a species 
of bowel complaint and Ague and intermittent fever also 

prevail, and are difficult to be got nd of The thermometer ranges 
from 75* to 85* F in the shade. 

CfioniMdr.— Amongst the different Atolls, there are good channels 
Ibr ships, some of which are intricate, and only fit for steamers, as the 
currents run strong through them to east or west, accotdmg to the 
season. Hiete are also numerous openings and gateways, which are 
very deqi, and used by the Maldive boats m passing from one AtoU to 
anottier. Some of tbtae will admit the very largest ships. 
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XOegAon. Sub division of N^ik Ehstnct, Bombay President^ 
Area, 775 square miles, containing 1 town and 145 villages Population 
(1872) 68,419, (1881) 78,498, namely, 40,136 males and 38,362 
females Hindus number 60,921, Muhammadans, 8081, and 
‘others,’ 9496 Bounded on the north and east by Sub-divisions of 
Kh^ndesh Distnct, on the south-east and east by Nindgaon and 
Chdndor, and on the west by Kalvan and Bagliln. Chief town, 
Malegaon 

The physical aspect of the region is in the north hilly and m the 
south flat Three ranges traverse the Sub-divuion, and are crossed 
into Khdndesh and adjoining Sub-div^ions by numerous cart tracks 
The most southerly range is crossed by a section of the great Bombay- 
Agra high road 1 he Sub-division is healthy and well watered Chief 
rivers, the Gima in the centre with its tnbutanes, and the Bon in the 
north The Girna passes close to Malegdon town Dunng the twelve 
years ending 1881, the average yearly rainfall was 22 6 inches. 

Of the total area (775 square miles), 35 square miles are occupied by 
the lands of alienated non-revenue paymg villages The rest contains 
348,1x7 acres of cultivable land, 55,728 of uncultivable waste, 53,809 
acres of grass, and 15,880 of village sites, roads, rivers, and streams. In 
iSSo-Si there were 7446 holdings, with an average area of 31I acres, 
paying an average assessment of 11$ i|rd Of 222,397 acres held 
m 1880-81 for tillage, 19,619 acres were fallow or under grass Of the 
remaining 202,778 acres, 1083 acres were twice cropped Gram crops 
occupied 162,689 acres, pulses, 14,001 acres, oilseeds, 18,140 acres, 
fibres, 7619 acres (all of them under <^tton) , and miscellaneous crops, 
1412 acres In 1883 the Sub-dtvision contained i civil and 3 criminal 
Louits' There was one police ctrcfe with 58 regular poftce and 

iSo village watchmen or dtaukiddrs Land revenue (1881), ;^x9,97i 

MlUoglfoiL — Chief town of the Sub division of Malegaon m Nisik 
Distnct, Bombay Presidency , situated 10 lat 20** 32' 18" n, and long 74” 
36' 51" £., on the trunk road from Bombay to Agra , distant 154 miles 
north-east of Bombay, and 24 miles north-east of the Manmdd junction 
station on the Great Indian Peninsula Railway Population of town 
(1872) 9701, (1881) 10,622, of cantonment (1881) 3780, total 
(i88t), 14,402, namely, 7034 males and 7378 females. Hindus 
number 8086, Muhammadans, 5870, Jains, 2x5, Christians, 51, 
Firsts, 15, and ‘others,’ 165 Milegion is a cantonment and a 
municipality, and the head-quarters of the chief revenue and police 
officers of the Sub-division Muciapal revenue (1882-83), ^^1051, 
mcidenoe of taxation, is 9<i Government telegraph office, post-office, 
five schools with 535 pupils m 1883-84, and dispensary In x88x, 
the dispensary relieved 6787 patients. 

Milegion was occupied by Arab troops during the Pindiri war, 
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«n<l iti captim Colooel M'Dovall la May, 1818 was attended 
by a loss of life of upwards (A aoo to the British force When 
Arabs were dispersed after the capture of the fort» many of 
them were escorted to Surat and there shipped to their native 
country j others retired to Cumh, Kithiiwdr, and the Deccan. 'The 
fort 18 said to have been built m 1740 by Narushankar, a danng Arab 
leader, other authorities refer its construction to an engineer sent 
firom DelhL 

Mdlor Kotliu — ^Native State, under the political superintendence 
of the Government of the Punjab , situated between 30* 24' and 30* 
41' N lat, and between 75* 42' and 75“ 59' 15* e long Area, 164 
square miles, population (1881) 71,051 souls 

History — ^The Nawib is of Afghan descent , his family originally 
came from Kibul, and occupied positions of trust m the Sirhmd Pro- 
vince under the Mughal Emperors. They gradually became indepen- 
dent, as the Mughal Empire sank mto decay in the course of the 18th 
century In 1732, the then Chief of M^Ier Kotla, named Jamil Khin, 
joined the commander of the imperial troops stationed m the Jilandhar 
dodb m an unsuccessful attack cm Riji Ali Singh, the Sikh Chief of 
Patiila , and again m 1761, Jun^ K.hin adbrded valuable aid against 
his Sikh neighbours to the lieutenant whom Ahmad Shah, the Durini 
conqueror, had left m charge of Sirhmd The consequence of this 
was a longcontinued feud with adjacent Sikh States, especiallj with 
Patiila. After the death tA Jamai Khin, who was killed in battle, 
dissensitms ensued among his sons, Bbikan Khan ultimately becoming 
Nawib. 

Soon after Ahmad Shih had left India for the last time, Riji 
Amar Singh of Patiila determined to take revenge on Bhikan 
Khin. He attacked him, and seized some of his villages, when 
at last the Miter Kotia Chief found that be was unable to resist so 
powerful an enemy, and a treaty was negotiated which secured peace 
for many years between these neighbouring States. During this peace 
the forces of Miler Rotia on several occasions assisted the Patiila Rijas 
whmi m difficulties , and m 1 787, Riji Sahib Singh of Patiila returned 
these kmdnesses by aiding Miler Kotia against the powerful Chief 
of Bhsdaur, who had seized some ot the Nawib^s villages. In 1794, a 
rebgious war was proclaimed agauist the Muhammadans of Idiler 
Kotia by the Bedi ^ib Singh, tire lineal descendant of Eibi Ninak, 
the first and most revered of the Sikh Gurus. This man, who was half- 
fanatic and haU^impostor, inflamed the Sikhs against the cow killers of 
Bfiier Kotia, and a great many Sikh Sirdirs joined him The Nawib 
and his troops were defeated m a pitched battle, and compelled to flee 
to the capital, iHiere they were cfosely besieged by the fenatical Bedt 
Pbituoa^r for the Kawits hu ally of Patiila again sent troops to help 
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him ; and ultimately the Bedi iras induced to withdraw across the 
Sutlej, by the offer of a sum of money by the FatuUa R^ja 
From the year 1788, the Maiith&s became predominant in this part 
of India, in the campaign of General Lake against Holkar m 1805, 
the Nawib of M^er Kotla joined the British army with all his followers 
After the victory of Lasi^n, gained by the British over Sindhia m 
1803, and the subjugation and flight of Holkar in 1805, the English 
Government succeeded to the power of the Mar^th^ in the Distncts 
between the Sutlej and the Jumna, and in 1809 its protection was 
formally extended to Maler Kotla, as to the other cis Sutlej States, against 
the formidable encroachments of Ranjit Singh, the Lion of Lahore 
In the campaigns of 1806, 1807, and 1808, Ranjft Singh bad made 
considerable conquests across the Sutlej, and in 1808 he occupied 
Fandkot, marched on M^er Kotla, and demanded a ransom of 
1 0,000 from the unfortunate Kaw^b, in spite of the protests of Mr 
(afterwards Lord) Metcalfe, who was then an envoy in Ranjit’s camp 
This led to the resolute interference of the British, who advanced 
troops under Colonel Ochterionj, and at the same time (December 
1 808) addressed an ultimatum to Ranjit Singh, declanng the cis-Sutlej 
States to be under British proteimoa Finally the Raji of Lahore 
submitted. Colonel Ochterlony formally rem'itated the Nawib of 
Mdler Kotla in February 1809, and m April of that year the final 
treaty between the British Government and Lahore, which affirmed the 
dependence of the cis-Sutlej States 00 the former, was signed by Mr 
Metcalfe and Raajit Singh 

Population^ etc — Mdler Kotla State has an area of 164 square miles, 
with 115 villages, and 13,964 houses. Population, 71,051 (1881), 
namely, males 38,550, and females 33,501 Average density of the 
population, 433 persons per square mile , persons per village, 620 , 
houses per square mile, 54 8 , persons per house, 4 28 Classified 
according to religion, there were in i88t — Sikhs, 28,931 , Hindus, 
16,178, Muhammadans, 24,616, Jains, 1323, Christians, 3 
PfoduciSy Administratwn, etc — Ibe chief products of the State are 
cotton, sugar, opium, aniseed, tobacco, garlic, and gram , estimated gross 
revenue, ^£2^,400, The present Nawdb, Muhammad Ibrdhim AH 
Khdn, was bom in 1857 , he has exercised complete jurisdiction in his 
State since the death of his relative, Ghulam Muhammad Khdn, in May 
1877. The Nawdb receives compensation from the Government of 
;£'25 o per annum m perpetuity, on account of loss of revenue caused 
by the abdition of customs duties The military force of the State 
consists of 76 cavalry and 200 mfantry, 8 field-guns, and 16 artillery- 
men. The chief receives a salute of ii guns. 

Hitor Kotla. — Chief town of Mdler Kotla State, Punjab , situated 
3,0 miles south of Ludbidnd town, in lat 30” 31' n , and long 75“ 59' 
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Poputotioa (i88i) so,63i| Muhammadans, 14,468, Hindus, 

4584, Jams, 1343 , Sikhs, 334, and Christians, 3 

Ibletinke-batta. — l^ige rounded hill above Virajendrapet in 
CooTg, Southern India. 

Malg in. — Salt mine in Kohit Distnc^ Punjab , one of the series 
occurring in the hills which bound the valley of the Ten Tol Lat 
33 * 19' 30* 7 ‘* 34' ^ Derives its name from the Pushtu 

mdlga (salt) Its quarries — m which, as at the other neighbour- 
mg mines, the mmeral crops out m masses, and is simply excavated 
from surface workings, without shafts — ha\e been visited from time 
immemorial, but Shihbas Khan of Ten (1780 a.d ) first made them a 
source of income His representatives, the Khans of Ten, and the 
neighbouring xillagers, have ancient propnetary rights in the mines 
1 he workings extend over a space of i mile, and the salt is excavated 
by blasting Khattaks, Afrfdfs, aiui Bangashes chiefly resort to this mine, 
and convey the salt on bullocks and donkej s to Peshdwar, Sw^t, Bonair, 
and PakMi. The salt depdt stands 4 miles from the quames, its 
officials include a daroga^ a mohamrt a jamddar, 30 Sepoys, and a 
weighman Average annual gross income for the six years ending 
1881-83, 3419 

MaJhd;r grMrfa,~-.TQwn m the Native State of Jaora, Central India, 
situated in lat 34* 16' n and long. 75* 4' e, on the route from 
Nimach (Neemuch) to Mau (Mhon), 16 miles south of the former 
and 148 miles north-west of the latter BazAr and plentiful sujiply 
of water Also a station on the Milwi line of the KajpuUna-Milwi 
State Bailwaj Population (i88r) 3337 

MAHa^ — ^Native State m the Halir division of Kathiawar, Gujardt, 
Bombay Presidency Area, 103 square miles Population (1872) 
10,5x9,(1881)11,334. Number of villages, 13 The country is fiat, 
and the climate hot and dry , water is obtained from wells, ponds, and 
nvers. The usual grams, sugar-cane, and cotton are grown. Mdha 
ranks as one of the * fourth-class * K^thiiwar States , the Thikur, or 
chief, having been raised from the fifth to the fourth class, to give him 
greater h<^ over the Miyinas, a predatory tribe which mfeste this part 
of the country He is a representative of the elder branch of the Cutch 
fimiily, and executed the usual engagements in 1807 The present 
(x88z*^ 3) ruler is Thikur Modji, a Hindu of the Jirejd lUjput caste 
He was educated at the Virpur school, and administers the affauv of 
his State m person. Estimated gross revenue, £(>796 The chi^ 
pays tribute of X4a jointly to the Giekwir of Baroda and the 

NaMb of JuDfgarfa, and maintains a military force of 63 men. He 
holds no stuiad authonzmg adoption, succession follows the rule of 
pnmogeuture. There are s schools, with 173 pupils. Transit dues 
are not levied in die State. 
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lIilia.-~Capital of Mdita State, Kithi^wir, Bombay PveadeBcy. 
T.>aL 23* 4' N , long 70” 46' E. Situated 22 miles ncntb-west of Mom. 
Population (t88i) 408a 

— TnkiAl or Subdivision of Lucknow District, Oudh , 
situated between 26* 52' and 27* 9' 30' n lat, and between 80* 36' 
and 81"* 7' £ long Bounded on the north by Sandila and Mahmdd- 
ibdd, on the east by Rimnagar and Bara Banki, on the south by 
Lucknow, and on the west by Mohan tahsits Area, 334 square miles, 
of which 203 are cultivated Pc^lation (1869) 158,834, (1881) 
153,045, namely, males 80^0X5, and females 72,960 Classified 
acoirding to religion, there were m i88x — Hmdus, 131,844, Muham* 
madans, 21,200, Jam, r Of the 37^ villages in the 285 con> 

tamed less than five hundred inhabitants. This tahAl comprises the 
2 par^nds of Malihabild and Mahona. In 1883 it contained x criminal 
court, 2 police circles (thdnAs\ with a reguHr police force of 48 oflicers 
and men, besides a rural police of 464 ehauMddrs. 

MalihAhAd ^PnrfmnA m Lucknow District, Oudh, bounded on 
the north by Handoi Distnct, on the east by Mahona paf^nd, on the 
south by Kakon pargand, and on die west by Mohan Aur^ pargand m 
Unao In general fertility, this is stated to be one of the best pargands 
in the District , and while the percentage of cultivated area is hi^er 
than m any other, the density of population is lower 1 he unculti* 
vated land only amounts to 3747 per cent of the totol area, and 
of this one-half is taken up by homesteads, roads, and tanks, die 
remainder chiefly consistmg of barren tracts along the course of the 
small streams, Barti, Jhandi, and Akrahdi, tnbutanes of the Gdmti, 
which flows through the pargand m a south-easterly directioa Area, 
187 square miles, of which xi6 square miles are cultivated. Govern- 
ment land revenue, ^^13,861 , being at an average rate of 3s. xo^d 
per acre of culuvated area, as 9^. per acre of assessed area, and 
as 4|d per acre of total area Population (i88t) 87,797, namely, 
45,905 males and 41,892 females The Oudh and Rohilkhand Rail- 
way intersects the pargzna^ and there are also several fairly good lines 
of road 

KalihAbAd. — ^Town in Lucknow Distnct, Oudh, situated on the 
Lucknow and Sandila road, in lat 26* 54' 50' n , and long 80” 45' e. 
An important town and a station on the Oudh and Rohilkhand 
Railway Population (1869) 8026 , (1881) 7276, namely, Hindus 3761, 
and Muhammadans 35x5 The pnnapal residents are Musalm^ns, the 
two tdlukddrs being Aflridi Pathdns. Under native rule, the aimed 
retainers, maintained by every landholder throughout Oudh, were com 
monly recruited from the Fathdn families of Malihibdd. Police st^on, 
takAlt post-office, registration office, 2 boys’ and a girls’ schools. Foe 
police and conservancy purposes a small house^ax is levied. 
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IAta[||nBV and then is a tahM Excrilent school, police statioa, and 
ptM'OSoft A mosque near the Kist's house is sskI to be older than 
the town. 

(also known as Major^nj and Hahkhattrd) — ^Market town in 
tCiuafiarpur Distnct, Bengal , situated m lat 26' 45' n , and long 
aS* 30" E., on the mam road from Mani^i gMt to Sonbarsa. Site of a 
British cantonment dunng the Kepilese war m 1814. Population (i88x) 
1840 Police outpost station , vernacular school 
MAUangnr, — Fortified hiU m theVelgandal Distnct, Haidatdb^ 
State (NiziCm’s Dominions), Southern India. Lat x8* if 59' n , long 
79" 22' 22* £. The hill rises 690 feet above the plain, and is 1701 
feet above mean sea-leveL On the west side of the hill is a precipice 
200 feet high The east is the onif side by which the hill could be 
ascended, and that is strongly fortified. It is not garrisoned. 

lgwllA.m — Dmsion of Jodhpur Stat^ R^^putiba , bounded on the 
north by Jaisalmer (J^sulmere) State and the Mirwdr Division of 
Jodhpur, on the east and south by Xf^rwir, and on the west by 
Thar and Pirkar Distnct of Sind, and hXirw^r Area, about x8,ooo 
square miles. Population not returned separately m the Census Report 
of z88c. 

A salient feature of the country is its sandhilla The whole of 
the northern and western portions forms part of the desert stretching 
into Smd and Jaisalmer The sandbilb in some places rise to an 
altitude of 300 to 400 feet For ages, these wastes have been the 
grazing-ground of camels, cattle, goats, and sheep, tended by the hardy 
Baldch mbes, who combined this occupation with cattle-lifting Water 
is found at 1 50 to 300 feet below tl^ surface , but it is usually brackish, 
and m some spots deadly to man txr beast Wells and pools which are 
dnnkable after the rams become noxious after March, and drinking 
water is then exceedmgly scarce Wherever a wholesome wdl exists, 
a village or hamlet spnngs up around it , to which the herdsmen 
flock in summer and pay dues for the use of the water The people 
have a superstitious prejudice against the construction of new wells, and 
seek fin* old wells to repair This prejudice has lately been strengthened 
by the feet that five new wells dug by Rajput shareholders turned out 
to be salt and useless. 

Hie only nver is the Ldnt The Birmer portion of MalUni contams 
diree or marshes , m TakhUbid and Setras portions are 35 to 40 
marshes. In ferourable seasons, wheat is grown 10 their beds , and 
when the mardies become dry, wells are dug and a plentiful supply of 
water is procured. A few solitary hiUs and ranges are scattered over 
MaDdni. No forests or large trees occur Multdm tnaUtj or fuller's 
earth, is found m considecable quanuties, and exported to Umferkot in 
Sad, and to Jodhpur and Bikaner. Ravine deer are seen all over the 
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coantiy , antdope only in the neighbourhood of Jasol Hares aie 
occasionally seen* Amoi^ game birds are the large bustard, the grey 
partridge, the grey quail, and the large, the common, and the painted 
sand-grouse. 

Malldni claims to be the home of the Rahtor race. When Kanau) 
fell before the Muhammadan arms, Asthin, the great-grandson of the 
last Rdjd of that State, emigrated to Mdrwdr with a body of his 
followers. In a d ii8i he estabhshed himself as ruler over Kher, a 
town near the banks of the Liini, and the adjoining tract of Mewo (now 
called Mallini) After the conquest of Kher, the Rahtors do not 
appear to have acquired further territory in Mall^^nl until the time of 
Mallindth, when the portions now known as Gdra and Nagar were 
conquered. In the X4th century a separation took pbce in the Rahtor 
tnbe. One section founded the principality of Jodhpur, while the 
remainder continued to occupy their former position at Mewo or 
Mallint The law of equal division among the sons of the proper^ of 
the father at his death, created dissensions and blood-feuds, and led 
to the assistance of the neighbouring chiefs of Jodhpur being frequently 
solicited. This gave rise to an interference, on which the Jodhpur 
Riji grounds his right of soveregnty over Mallini No treaty or 
formal contract between the parties can be produced. 

For many centuries past, Mallint was a continual scene of anarchy 
and confusion, and the inhabitants savage and lawless. The ruler of 
Jodhpur, when called upon to repress their excesses, acknowledged his 
inability to coerce them Under these circumstances, the Bntish 
Government, about 1836, found itself compelled to mtcrfere After the 
occupation of Mallini by the Bntish, the principal chiefs were removed 
as pnsoners, but they were subsequently released, on furnishing secunty 
for their good conduct The sovereignty of Jodhpur over MalUni was 
subsequently recognised, although the country is still administered by 
a Bntish political officer The surplus revenues are handed over to the 
Mahdr^ji of Jodhpur 

The pnuapal crops of the country are bdjra^ m^, jodr^ HI, and 
cotton Manufactures of wool and cotton cloth Chief towns — Banner, 
Jasol, Smdari, and Nagar MalMm suffered most severely dunng the 
R^jputdna famme of 1868-69, and it has been computed that the loss 
of life caused by famine in those years amounted to one-fourth of the 
total populatioa 

KalUnpnr. — Town m Sitdpur District, Oudh, situated 41 miles 
north-east of Sftdpur town, with which it is connected by a good 
road. Founded about 400 years ago by a Kurmi named Mallin, but 
subsequently taken possession of by Raikwirs, who still hold it Popu- 
lation (1881) 348a, residing in mud houses, the only mason^ building 
being the residence of the tdlukddr Good bi-weekly market, boys’schoolf 
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HlBAinNis . — Pargand m Hvdoi Distnc^ Oudh. Bounded on the 
lUrth by ^ofgttitd Banger j on the east by Sandfla and BAUunau^ the Sai 
nver iinining the boundaiy line , ca the south and south-west by Ban- 
gaimau and Kachhand^n » and on the north-west by Blfgidm Area, 
136 square miles. Population (1869) 77,681 , (i88x) 73,79a, namely, 
males 38,472, and females 34,320 The most numerous caste are 
Kurmb The castes next in number are Brihmans, Cham^rs, Ahirs, 
and Rijputa Of the 133 villages comprising the pargand^ 39 are 
held by Muhammadans, 48 by Rijputs, and ai by Bidhmans. The 
tenure is mainly tamindari Ihe Government land revenue demand, 
excluding cesses, is ;^io,3a9, equal to a rate of 3s. ix:^d per culti\ated 
acre, ot as. 4|d per acre of total area. The area under cultivation is 
retumed at 60 79 per cent, of the whole, besides 4*89 per cent under 
groves, 16 ai per cent is cultivable, and 28 ii per cent uncultivable 
waste. The pnncipal crops are barlqr and Mjra, covering about half 
the cultivated area, wheat occupies about one-sixth , yodr and gram 
another sixth , white the remainder is mamly occupied m ith nee, arhaty 
sugar-cane, cotton, indigo, tobacco^ and poppy The pargand 1$ well 
provided with road communication , and several villages contain aided 
and pnmary schools. 

Mall£nw 4 n seems to have been ongmall) m the hands of the 
Thatheias, who were expelled by Rijput immigrants at some unknown 
period before the Muh^madan conquest of Kanauj It afterwards 
fell within the track of the invasion of Sayyid Sdl^r Masaiid (1033 
A.D ) The tomb of one of his companions is pointed out m the town 
of MalUlnwdn ; and the Shaikhs claim to have fining from an early 
Muhammadan settlement made at the time of this inroad. Tradiium 
also connects Mallinw^ with Jai Chand, the RAjput king of ICanauj, 
who IS said to have quartered his wrestlers {jndt) here Many persons 
derive the name Mali^win from this fact A more popular account, 
however, is that when the Chon invader marched through on his 
triumphant return from Kanauj, certain Ahfrs conciliated him with an 
oflfermg of cream (ma/dt), which pleased hun so much that he forthwith 
entered a colony to be settled here, which he called MallAnwAn m 
memoiy of tbe event 

KiBdllwAlL — Town in Haidoi District, Oudh, and head-quarters 
of MalUnwin pargand, situated ai miles south of Hardoi town, on 
the road from Hardoi to Unao. Lat 37* a ' 10” n , long 80* 1 1' 30' e 
Population (1869) 11,670, (1881) 10,970, dwelling in 180 bnck «id 
1366 mud houses. Hindus number 8604, and Muhammadans 3366 
The town is divided into 6 wards cv mahallas 

Under native ml^ MaiUnwin possessed considerable political im- 
pmtanoe, and at the tune of the Bntish annexation of Oudh, it was 
selected as the ovil head-quarters of what now forms Hardoi Dis&nct, 
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the ate being removed from MalUawin to Haidoi upon the re-occu- 
pauon of the Province after the Mutmy The town has but httle 
commerce, the gram trade of the neighbourhood being carried on at 
Madhuganj, 5 miles distant A deserted mdigo factory occupies the 
site of the old fort The luanuftmture of saltpetre has been recently 
introduced. Bi-weekly market, and manu&cture of brass utensSs. 
The prmcipal buildings are — 4 mosques^ the dargak or tomb of a 
famous Muhammadan saint, Makhdom Shih , 2 tmdmbdras, 14 Hmdu 
temples , and a mud sarai or travellers* rest-house 

WftHia.— Petty State in Kithi^wiir, Bombay Presidency —^See Malia. 
Mftltigatm. — Town in the Bidar District, Haidaribad State (Nizam’s 
Dominions), Southern India. i8‘ 39' n , long 77” 4' 8* s. 
Malligaon is celebrated for its annual horse fair, which is held usually 
in November or December Upwards of 4000 horses and ponies ore 
disposed of at the fair for pnces ranging from ;^5 to ;^6o In addition 
to horses and horned cattle, piece-goods, cloth of all kinds, hardware, 
and household utensils of all descnptions are sold. 

MA]2Upahdr.-~-Hot spring in Monghyr District, Bengal, forming the 
source of the Anjani river It is situated about 7 miles east and north 
from fihimbandh, and issues from the bottom of M^lnipahir, a part of 
the central cluster of the Monghyr Hills A space of about so yards 
m length and so feet m width is txivered with fragments of rock, under 
which the water may be heard running, and m some places seen through 
the crevices, until it comes to the lower side and forms mto little 
streams that soon unite The stones from among which the water 
issues are a kind of jasper, stained with red The temperature of the 
water varies from about 145" to 150* F 
MalondL — Town m the Bassein Sub^Jmsion of Tbina Distnct, 
Bombay Presidency Part of the modem town of Bassem has been 
built on lands of MalondL Population not separately returned in the 
Census Report of 1881 

MUot. — Ancient rums in Pmd Didan Khdn toAsll, Jehlam (Jhelum) 
District, Punjab , standing in lat 3s* 56' 45* n , and long 73' 39' 15' £ , 
about 1 3 miles south east of the similar remains at Katas, and attri- 
buted like them to the earliest heroic penod of Hindu histoiy The 
place formed, according to tradition, the capital of Rija Mall, mythical 
ancestor of the Janjuah tnbe, and a contemporary or descendant of the 
Mahdbhdrata heroes. The village contains a temple, finer and probably 
older than that of Katis, with remarkable lomc columns. Crowns the 
edge of one of the highest preapices in the Salt Range, and commands 
an extensive view over the valleys of the Jehlam and the Chenib A 
fort built by Ranjit Singh’s father occupies the crest of the hdl 
K&lpur. ^ Native State under the Political Supermtendency of 
Main Kintha, Gujarit (Guzeidt), Bombay Presidency , situated in the 
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(1881) 14,009. The boundary narcfaes with the State of Londwin 
•wl Ahnudibftd District The country is hilly and wild, and its exact 
aseai has not been ascertained. The prmapal agricultural products mn 
k^rm ^auUet), whea^ and c^her grams. The Milpur family is an 
o^MWt of that of the Rio of Edar (Idar) Vuijmal, younger son of 
ICirat &i%hji, 7th Rio of Edar, «as provided for by a grant of lands, 
and in 1344 his grandson, Knibiaji, established himsdf at Min. 
Khinajfs grandson, Randhfr Singbj^ moved from Min to M<»asa, 
and It was not till 1466 that Riwal Wigh Singhjf, great-grandson of 
Randhlr &nghji of Morasa, and eighth m descent from Virijmal, finally 
settled at Milpur At that time, Malpur was ruled by a Bhfl chief 
named Milo Kint A certam Brahman of Malpur had a beautiful 
duighter with a horn Milo Kint had fallen in love The Brihman 
fled to Moiisa, and be^ed the assistance of the ruling chief, Wigh 
binghjf, who shmtly afterwards attacked and conquered Malpur, where 
his descendants have ruled as Ritnds ever since In 1780, during the 
reign of Indar Singhj^ Fateh Singh, dien Giekwir of Baroda, attacked 
and captured Milpur and took away its gates , and since then the 
Riwals of Milpur have paid an annual tribute to the Giekwir It 
was during the rule of Rival Takht Singh, m 1816, that the chief of 
Edar stayed at Malpur , and since then the Riwals have paid tribute to 
Edar. The present (1881-82) chief is Riwal Dip Smghjf, a Hindu of 
the RihtOT Rijput caste, who reckons twenty-three generations from 
Kftat Smghjl He manages li» estate m person, but has no sanad 
authonzing adoption , in matters of succession, the rule of pnmo- 
geniture IS followed Estimated gross annual revenue, The 

chief pays an annual tribute of to the Bntish Government, ;^39 
to the Rio of Edar, and ;^a8 to the Giekwir of Baroda. There is 
one school, widi a total of 96 pu^ls. Transit dues are levied in the 
State. 

— Chief town of Milpur State, m Mahi Kintha, Gujaiit, 
Bombay Presidency. Lat 23* 21' 20 ' n, long. 73* 28' 30 ' e. Popu- 
lation (x88i) 15x3 

]|i]pBra.--Cbief town m Milpura pargand^ Jaipur State, Rijputioa. 
Pc^MiIabOD (1881) 82x2. Hindus number 6087 , Muhammadans, 1676 , 
and *oCher8,’ 449 

llaTiMn — Town m Jilandhar 0 ullundur) Distnct, Punjab Lat 
31* S' IT., long 75* 23' 15' E. Population (1868) 6286, namely, 1665 
Husdiu^ 4399 Mulnunmadani, and 222 Sikh& Population not returned 
•qiantiely in die Census Report of 1881. 

]lti8bML--Sub-dxvision of SboUpur District, Bombay Presidenqr. 
Axea,574BqQaiein3es, containing 69 villages. Population (1872) 53,084, 
(x88x) 58,33s, namely, a9,357 males and 28,975 females, occupying 
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7960 iKK^es. HmdiB numbered 55*831 * Muhammadans, 1945 , and 
* others,* 556. Milsiras is mostljr fiat and bare tree^ except m the 
west, where is a chain of hitls. Water is not plentiful The chief 
nvms are die Nira and Bhima. Most of the soil is good black. The 
clunate is diy and hot, and the rainfall scanty and uncertain. The 
detail survey of the Sub-dtvision had not m 1883 been finished In 
18S3-83, including alienated lands, the total number of holdings was 
3766, with an average area of about 70 acres. Of 214,794 acres held 
in 1881-^2 for tillage, 3^,560 were fallow or under grasa Of the 
remaining 178,234 acres, 4077 acres were twice cropped Grain crops 
occupied 153,533 acres, pulses, 8080 acres, oil-seeds, 18,080 acrec, 
fibres, 813 acres , and miscellaneous crops, 1805 acres In 1883 the 
Subdivision contained x civil and 2 criminal courts , police stations 
(Mdffdr), 3 , regular police, 38 men, village watchmen (cAaukiddrs), 200 
Land revenue (1882), ^^15,322 

— Head-quarters of M^siras Subdivision, Shol 5 pur Dis- 
trict, Bombay Presidency. Populati^m (1881) 3087 Situated on the 
Poona -Sholipur road about 70 miles north-west of Sholipur town. 
Post-office, and Tuesday weekly market 
Mfilthon.— Chief town of a tract of the same name in Sfigar(Saugor) 
District Central Provinces, situated m lat 24^ 19' K, and long 78* 
34' s , about 40 miles north cd S^gar town, on the southern slope of the 
Narat gAdf or pass. The ascent is gentle, and is commanded by the 
fort About 1748, Fnthwi Singh of Gahhakota took possession of the 
village in the name of the Feshwi, and altered its site to where it now 
stands, he also built the fort In 1811, his descendant Kijfi Arjun 
Singh made over Milthon and Garh£kotfi to Smdhia, in return for his 
assistance in expelling the army of the of Nagpur from Garhakotfi. 
In 1830, shortly after the cession o( Sfigar Distnct by the Peshw 5 , 
Malthon was assigned by Sindhia to the British in exchange for other 
temtory During the disturbances of 1857, two companies of the 31st 
Native Infantry were despatched to Miltbon , but finding the Raj^s of 
Shfihgarh and B^npur were approaching with a large force, they returned 
to S^ar The town and fort were then occupied by the Riji of 
Sfadhgarh, who traced his descent from Fnthwf Singh , but in January 
1858 he decamped on learning the defeat of the Rija of Banpur at 
Barodii Naunagar Population (1881) 2219, namely, Hindus, 1791; 
Jains, 348, and Muhammadans, 8a A weekly market is held at 
MiUthon. The road from S^gar to Lfibtpur and Jhinsi runs through 
the town, and there is a travellers* bungalow near the foit. A boys* 
school and one for girls have been established 

m KoUtr District, Mysore State. Area, 154 square 
mile^ of which xii are cultivated. Population (1871) 56,581 , (i88x) 
42,9x5, namely, 20,998 males and 21,2x7 females. Hindus nqmbered 
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40^76 j Miduuamadani, 9035 , and Christians, 14. Land reFenne 
rettmed at ;{^S369, or aa 5d. per cultivated acre The tiiMk lies along 
the watershed separating the valleys of the PiUr and South Pinikini. 
The Bangalore branch of the south-west line of Madras Railway 
tnverses the Hlitk, 

Hdfair. — ^Village in KoUr District, Mysore State, 18 miles south- 
mst of Kolir, and a station on the Bangalore branch of the south-west 
line (tf the Madras Railway Head-quarters of the Miiur Wuk. Lat 
* 3 " 43' ^ 75 * 35 * t Population (i 88 r) 2875 Onginally 

called Mallikapura or * jasmme town.* Held m the 16th century by the 
Gauda chiefs of Hoskote Successively passed under the power of the 
Muhammadans of BijiCpiur and the Max^th^s, until anneiied to Mysore 

Haidar AU. Weekly fair on Thursdays Roads to Hoskote, Masti, 
and Hosifr in Salem District 

Malnr (or Melur) — Village m Magadi idlui^ Bangalore District, 
Mysme State 13’ s ' k , long. 77® 58' 20 ' e. Population (1881) 
1952, of whom the majority are Srf-Vaishnava Brdhmans. Known as 
Mukunda-nagar or Mankun^patna in the 7 th century, and the residence 
of two of the Ganga kings, whose capital was at Talkad The sage, 
Vijnineswara Yogi, here composed his celebrated hhaskya or commen- 
tary on the code called Yajnavalkhya Smritt There are several ruined 
temples;, but the large temple of Apiame)'a-swdmi is still maintained m 
good order 

MalTiBi — Tdluk in Mysore District, Mysore State Area, 383 
square miles. Populauon <1871) 74,985, (1881) 83,045, namel), 
40,890 males and 43 |i 5 S females, of whom 80,347 are Hmdus, 2692 
Muhmnmadan^ and 6 Chn5tian& Land revenue (1874-75), excluding 
water rates, ^^5740, or is 7d. per cultivated acre Sheep-breeding is 
extensively earned on by the Kurdba and Golld castes, and iron is 
manufiictured in the td/uk, llie Kdven (Cauvery) forms the southern 
boundary, And receives the Sbimsha, which drams the countiy Neither 
of these m«rs is used for irrigation, which is carried on only by means 
of tanks. 

IblTBlb. — Town m Mysore District, Mysore State , situated in lat 
<3* 23' 10' N., and long. 77* 5' 50* x,, 28 miles by road east of Mysore 
oty. Pi^nilataon (1881) 5078, of whom 4511 are Hindus, 561 Muham- 
madans, and 6 Chnstuns Granted by Haidar All to his son Tipd in 
The old fmt, built of mud and stone, » now in rums. Two 
miles off is die scene of the only battle between the British army nnder 
General Hams and Tipd SulUn m 1799, when the former was marching 
to the attack on Senngapatam. Head'>quarter5 of the Malvalh idittk 

Mdlwi.— A political fwovince of Central India, forming the southern 
portion o£ the Gendal India Agency, exclusive of the districts south 
of the Vmdhja nnga Mdlwi is the richest part of Central India, 
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and has never in historical tunes been knovm to suffer from famine 
caused by drought The pnncipai States m Milwi. are, Indore, Bhopil, 
Dh 4 r, RatUm, Jiora, Rajgarh, Narsingh^h,and the Nlmach (Neemucb) 
District of the State of Gwalior [See separate articles.] 

In iwe-faistoric times, the capital was at the ancient ci^ of Ujjain 
(Oojjem), associated m Hindu legend with the great king Vikramiditya, 
the date of whose accession (57 sc) has given the Samvat era to all 
India Ihe Muhammadan chronicler, Fenshta, describes Mdlwd as 
the kingdom of an independent Sijd, when Mahmud of Ghaznf 
invaded Indu m the beginning cff the nth century It appears to 
have first fallen into the hands of the Muhammadans in about J309, 
during the reign of the Delhi Emperor AU-ud-dfn When the 
Tughlak dynasty was weakened by the repeated attacks of the Mughals, 
their viceroy in Mdlwi succeed^ m establishing his independence 
The first Muhammadan king of Mdlad was Dildwar Khan Ghon, of 
Afghdn ongin, who ruled from 138? to 1405, and placed his capital at 
Mandu He was succeeded by his son Hoshang Ghon, to whom are 
attnbuted most of the magnificent buildings, rums of which are still to 
be seen at Mandu. In 1526 the Ghon dynasty came to an end, being 
overthrown by Bahadur Sh^h of Gujardt, and m 1570 M^wa was, 
on the conquest of Gujarat by the Emperor Akbar, incorporated in the 
Mughal dominions 

On the decay of the Delhi Empire of the Mughals, m the i8th 
century, Mdlwd was one of the first Provinces overrun by the Marithas 
In 1737 the Pesbwi exacted fkauih, or one-fourth of the revenue, 
and at a later date, the two great military chiefs, Smdhia and Holkar, 
carved out for themselves kingdoms, which their descendants still 
retain But the Maidthds set up no organized government, so that 
Mdlwd, besides its native population of predatory Bhils, became the 
refuge of all the mercenary bandits of the Peninsula. In the beginning 
of the present century, the depredations of these bandits or Pindaris 
led to what IS sometimes known as the fourth Maratbd war of 1817, 
under the Governor-Generalship of Lord Hastings As the result, the 
Find&rfs were extirpated, and under the rule of Sir John Malcolm, 
the Bhfls were tamed and the jungles cleared of wild beasts. Many of 
the Bhfls have been enlisted as British soldiers , and the head-quarters 
of the M^Iw^ Bhil Corps (about 400 strong) is at Sarddrpur At the 
present day, Mklwd is best known as giving its name to the opium 
which 15 annually exported from Bombay, to the amount of about 
37,000 chests. 

H&lwA Agency, Weetetn,— A group of native States, forming a 
Political Agency in Central India, comprising the States of Jaora, 
Ratlam, Sillana, and Sitamav (all of which see separately), and as 
legaids mtercriminal jurisdiction, the Districts of Ujjain, Shahjahan> 
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Wit, Aiuit, Mamdsaur (HandesarX and Nimach (Neemuch) of GwaGor 
QT ^dhia , the Distnct of RAMPtax, and the pargands of Mehidpur, 
Kaitha, and Taxdna of Indore or Holkar , the /argandt of Alaut 
(senior branch^ Ringnaud and Gurgachha (junior branch) of Dewis , 
the ^tugand of Piiiwa of Took « and the pargcundt of Asrar, Pachpahir, 
Dag and Gangidr of Jhalawdr The rights ako of the following 
fkdkMTS are guaranteed by the Bntish Government viz. Ajranda, Barra, 
Bichhraud, Bilanda, Dibn, Datdna, Dhulatia, Jawdsia, Kilukhoa, 
Sil^h, Narwar, Ndngdon, Nauhtna, Panth-Fiploda, Fiplia, Fkploda, 
and Sheogaih The area of the whole Agenqr is about 1 2,000 square 
miles, and the popul^on (idSt) about 1,511,324. The bead-quarters 
of the Agency are at Agar, and the Pohtical Agent is also Sessions 
Judge of Nfmach. The following article has been compiled &om infor- 
mation offiaally supplied , but it deals with native territories, and does 
not attempt to bnog down the statistics to date 

Physical Aspect — The country is undulatm|^ scattered over with low 
hilk, and intersected by numerous streams. There is abundance of 
jungle, consisting of bamboo, brushwood, and undergrowth, and afford- 
ing shelter to bgo; leopard, bear, hog, deer, and pea-fowl , but recently 
such land as is arable is gradually being brought under cultivation. 
All the nvertf excej^ on<^ take a northerly course and fall into the 
Cbambal, the largest nver in the region They m no place expand 
into lakes. They ate fordable at all tunes except during rare high 
Goods. No minerals for tnarket^ile puiposes are quarried, except 
stone few building and iron for local use. Iron is mined and worked 
at Jit in the pargasid <ff Siagoli (Nimach), and at Parda m the pargand 
of Parda (Rimpuia). Stoae for building is quamed at Afandsaizr and 
Bambiin Thm are no extensive forests of Luge growth Average 
annual lainiall, 38 inches 

Grology — ^Hie grei^ portion of Western hCilai is covered by the 
Deccan trap^ one of the moat widely spread formations in India. It 
u of volcanic origin, and composed of horizontal or nearly honzontal 
beds of basalt and similar rocks. 1 o the peculiarities of this trap 
die physical characteristics of the country are chiefly owing. The 
ffat4o|^>ed hdl^ the distinct honzontal stratification fcmniDg terraces on 
the hill-sides, the numerous boulders scattered over the surface, the 
prevalent dark colour of evexy scarp in which rock is exposed— all 
are ^ical of a volcanic area. It is probable that m early tertiary 
the whole of Milvi was a single sheet of volcanic ro^ The 
peculiar rodt called latente, so common over all India, is also foimd 
JO Milwi. Of fatentei^ roughly speaking, there are two kind^ the 
lu^i-level and dse ]ow 4 evd. liu latter is the more common. The 
fonner Ji a more fortuitous compositton, and is found on the 
wtimmtt of die most elevated Deccan peaks. It has peculiar powers U 
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resisting the effects of weather and decompo»tion It Is extensively 
found in the Milwd uplands, and is well exposed at Agar Cc^hne 
limestone, a good building stone, is quamed at Chirakan Here are 
still visible the ancient quarries from which was obtained the stone 
employed m building the histoncal aty of Mandu on Mandogarh It 
was the discoveiy of fossiliferous limestone among the rums of Mandu 
that led to the disclosure by Colonel Keating of the fossiliferous 
beds of Chirakdn and Bdg The alluvial deposits of the Xarbadi 
(Nerbudda) near Mandlesar and Maheswar occupy a large area 
This area is in many places covered with nch black sod, said to 
be here derived from the decomposition of the trap The best non 
worked is of the Bijiwar formation An attempt was made by 
CoTOrnment to smelt iron on a large scale at Burwiha, and with fair 
success. Unfortunatel), before the expenmentwas completed, it was 
abandoned 

Fopulaiton, Agruulittre, etc — The races inhabiting the Western M^wd 
country are Sondiahs, Rajputs, Bhiis, Kutuns, Anjnas, and Ahirs — all of 
them cultivators. The Moghias, a scattered, scanty, and thievish race, 
are immigrants from Mewar (Mcjnvar) or Udaipur The Ahfr and 
Anjna cultivators are as a rule prosperous 'Hie general physique is 
good The food of the people is extremely simple — principally con- 
sisting of the flour of jcdr, made into thick cakes and eaten with the 
dried leaves of the opium plant In times of scaraty, between harvests 
mostly, they live on the konnda berry, eaten whole and uncooked 
The ordinary dress is a dhoit or waist-cloth, a jacket, and a sheet 
The better classes wear sleeves Gold ear-nngs are worn by all well- 
to-do classes The typical house is built of mud The roof is flat, and 
made of palm leaves overlaying palm tree beams In many parts, 
however, the roofs are b^mning to be tiled and gabled In order 
to have as little ventilation as possible, there is usually only one 
door The average expenses of the middle-sized household of a 
fairly prosperous tradesman are about £, i monthly , of a fairly pros- 
perous cultivator’s family, about 12s. The peasantry are generally in 
debt 

The staple crt^ is jodr, subsidiary but important crops are wheat, 
bariey, bdjra^ pulses gram, peas, linseeds), fibres (hemp, cotton), 
sugar-cane, dl (Mormda, var ist citnfolia, Roxb ), and opium Jodr 
u sown m June or July, and harvested in January Pan (Ihper 
betle, Zxnn ) is raised m the neighbourhood of RatUm Opium is 
sown in November on irrigated land only, it requires eight waterings, 
and IS gathered in February— March. Prices are as follows for 

agricultural stock — a pair of bullocks, ;^7, 10s. , milch buffalo, j£4 , 
cow, ^1, 10a , goat, 6a , sheep, 4s The capitalized value of the 
and implements of an average holding is about j^x6. Prices 
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14 Hm: per rape* (ii) , So &!. per nqjw 
44]bi. per rupee ; bbI^ iti lb& per rupee, Xndtan com (maue), 90 Ibi, 
per rupee; sugar-cane^ )d. per caoe, fermented liquor (from the 
mwHs^ 6d. or pd the English quart bottle There ate no standard 
erects, solid or liquid measutes, but weights and measures vary in 
diffinent localities. Distance is measured by the Ihs, nominally a miles. 
Hie d^d IS the unit of land measurement, but it also vanes with the 
locality Generally speakmg^ the contains too AdtAs, each AdiA 
(from the elbow to the finger tips) being reckoned at 20 inches Women 
and children of all classes (exisept of the Brihman and Bant)'a castes) 
wofk in the fields, and are paid m kind 2 lbs. or 4 lbs. of gram daily, 
as w;^^ fell and nse 

There are several descnptians of tenure. In Sindhta’s territory the 
settlement is with lambaHars^ who are accountable for the revenue, 
and receive in return for the responsibility certain amounts of land 
rent-free, never less than 8 or 9 acres. In Holkar’s temtoiy, the 
villages are subjected to a system of farming the revenues for short 
penods. Elsewhere it is a common custom fmr the landholder to let 
ins land on condition of supplying half the seed and receiving half the 
cro(^ out of ivbich the assessment is paid It is calculated that an 
ordinaiy cultivator under this system never earns more than los 
monthly For irrigated land the highest rent is jCs, i8s jier acre, and 
the lowest jQi, 10s. the average rent for irrigated land is £2, 7s. per 
acre, tot ummgaued jcdr land, from 6s 3d to is. 7d per acre About 
17 tons of manure are required annually for an acre of irrigated land 
Allien manure fails, hemp is grown and the blossom ploughed into the 
soiL There is no rotation of crop on manured and irrigated land , 
on dry crop, or mdl land, the rotations are cotton and oil-seed, or jodr 
(a cereal) and gram (a pulse) Crops are sometimes injured by 
excessive rain or by excessive nun followed by bnght sun for several 
days , and from these two causes, though not from drought, scarcities 
have occurred. A scaraty occurred m 1864 owing to excessive rams 
m the years preceding, commeocmg with the year 1859 , in 1864, the 
normal pnce of jodr bemg zs for 80 11^, the same sum only 
purchased 16 lbs In the rainy season, too, pnces annually rise 
owing to impeded transport from Bhopil, whence surplus supplies, 
particularly wheat, are imported Scarcity begins when jodr can 
only be procured at the rate 0^ 33 Iba for as. , it becomes very intense 
when as. wiU only buy ao ibs. 

Communuaiums^ Thide ^elaitont, etc — The mam roads, few in num- 
ber, connect Indore wrth Nfmach (Neemuch), and Indore witii ^;ra ; 
but of late ^^an the traflic on the former has lessened owing to the 
opemsg of die Milwd Ime of the Rijput^-Milwd State Railway. 
Onss communications are pamcularly wantu^ Till recently the cmly 
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minor roads consisted of a short line, 23 miles long, between Ujjain 
and Dewis on the Agm high road, and another, 41 nules long, linking 
Agar with the railway station at Ujjam The development of the 
railway system is now improving this backward state of thmgs 

Opium and cotton are the sole manufactured exports of M^lw^ but 
the export of opium, besides being the most important of the two, is 
a mam item among the exports of India to China. The trade in 
opium IS earned on at those marts m Mdlwi where opium scales have 
been established, and where Government receives the opium duty and 
grants an opium pass. These stations are at Mandsaur, Jdora, Katlim, 
Ujjain, and Indore. There is also an export trade m cattle with 
Gujaidt and the Deccan The fans for this trade are held at Jhilra and 
Tarina in Indore, at Sitamau, Sh^bjahanpur, and Barag^on in Gwalior 
A horse fair has recently been e^blished at Agar The out-turn of 
opium in Jiora and Saiiina, two of the most important opium distncts, 
was, in i88i-ga, 269,200 lbs, and of cotton, 102,560 lbs No gram 
IS exported The exports and imports are about equal m total value 
for the Province 

Hiere appears to be little desire to accumubte wealth. The first 
thing thought of by a cultivator or tradesman who can afford it is a 
visit to Onkar ou the Narbadd or to Soronghdt on the Ganges, to 
deposit at either place the bones of bis deceased ancestors On his 
return he gives a feast, and to each guest he presents a brass plate in 
commemoration, with the name of the donor and the date engraved 
upon It As there is small thrift, the husbandman lives much on 
credit Advances are made to him by the village or shop- 

keeper for the support of his fanuly &om the commencement of cultiva- 
tion in June until September, when the Indian corn crop is npe 
In November, when the jodr is np^ the debt is repaid m kind with 25 
per cent interest Any balance due the banxyA is paid from the 
surplus, if any, of the next year But the balance, no matter how con- 
siderable, that becomes due owing to a succession of bad seasons, is 
considered to be cleared completely by the payment of four times 
the original quantity of gram or mone> advanced The annual rates 
of interest on money lent vary On the security of jewellery, money 
may be had for from 9 to 13^ per cent , on personal security the rate 
of interest never falls below 9 per cent , the lowest interest among 
bankers in their mutual dealings is 6 per cent There is little traffic 
in land, but land is frequently taken ui mortgage. The return expected 
IS 94 per cent Loans to the members of the great mass of culti- 
vators are conducted through the village shopkeeper, who m turn 
borrowrs from the larger banking firms A cultivator pays as interest 
on money borrowed never less than 12 and rarely more than ^4 per 
cent 
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Tht most important towns m Western Milwi are — Agar (6193), with 
a canttmmentand the bead-quoRers of the Central India Horse » 

Bhanpun, where Jeswant Rio Holkar died after his flight from the 
Punjabi Bamagar (7908), Jawud, a hanking centre, Jiora (19,902), 
with opium scales and railway station , Mehidpur (8908), where in 
1817 Sit J(^ Malcolm defeated Holkar, Mandsaur (22,596), with a 
large opium trade, Kimadi (Neemuch), (13,069), with a British 
cantonment, Ujuain (32,932), one of the holiest and most histone 
cities of the Malwi region, Rimpura, the cradle of the Chand> 
rawat Kijputs, Ratlim (31,066), a great opium centre, Sail^na, 
Shihjahanpur (9247) , Sitaniau (5764) , and Tarina, with a trade m 
wheat 

lUIwiat — SutnlivisKm of Ratnigm Distnct, Bombay Presidency 
Bounded on the north by Deogvh SulHlivttion, on the east by 
Siwantwiri State , on the south by the Karh creek , and on the west 
by the Arabian Sea. Area, 238 square miles. Population (1872) 
123,373, (x88i) 84,663, namdy, 39^662 males and 45,001 females. 
Hindus numbered 82,166, Muhammadans, 1391, and * others,’ 
1Z06. There are 57 villages and 1 town, occupied houses, 14,015, 
unoccupied, 3259. 

The Milwin Subdivision fonns a considerable stretch of the Ratni- 
gin seaboard, intersected by the Kolamb and Kilivaii creeka The 
mtecior is a senes of ni^ed hills and nch valleya Rice and sugar- 
cane are grown along the Karh and K 61 ivalt creeka The headland of 
Rijkot at Milwin offers a secure harbourage to small steamers and 
country ciaft which sadicr 10 Milwin Bay The bay is dangerous to 
vessels without a pilot The dimate is on the whole healthy The 
annual ramCall avexages about 85 inches. The supply of water, for 
dnnkmg and other purposes, is abundant The Karli and Kilivaii 
creeks are navigable by small craft {ot 20 miles. 

The chief ports 00 the Malwin seaboard are Deogarb, Achra, 
and Milwin, formmg the Milwin customs division The annual 
average value of the imports at diese ports for the five years endmg 
i882>~83 amounted to of exports to ;^4i,i74 In 

188^-83 the imports were vdued at ;^5o,550, and the exports at 
j£S9»^»3- 

Of the 62,449 acres under tillage in 1878, gram crops (mainly 
rice) occupied 73 2 per cent, , pulses, 7 3 per cent , oil-seeds, 5 1 
per cent ; fibres (mostly Bombay hemp), o 65 per cent , and miscel- 
laneous crops, 648] acres. In 1883, the Sub-division contained i civil 
•ad s mfninal couits, pobce sUtioDs (tAdfids), 4, r^ular policy 
50 men. 

Httwin.— Chief town of the Milwin Sub-dmsion of Ratnigin Dis- 
tnce, Bombay Ynmdeacy , situated 70 mfles south of Ratnigin town, in 
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lat r6* 3" ao" n , and long 73“ 30' 10* e. Population (1872) 13,955 » 
(1881) 15,565, namely, 7394 males and 8171 females Hindus 
numbered 14,593 > Muhammadans, 407 y Christians, 535 , and Plfisls, 
30. In a bay almost entirely blocked by rocky reefe, there 
formerly three islands. On the larger of the two outer islands was the 
famous fort of Sindhudnig, and on the smaller the ruined fort of 
Padmagarh Smdhudrdg, or the Ocean Fort, built by Sivdji, was very 
extensive, little less than 2 miles round the ramparts. On what was 
once the inner island, now part of the mainland, is situated, almost 
hidden m palms, the old town of Milwto The modem town of 
M^wdn has spread far beyond the limits of the former island. Within 
the boundanes of the town, on rising ground surrounded on three sides 
by the sea, is Rijkot Fort M 41 wio was formerly a stronghdd of the 
Mar 4 thd pirates, but in 181 a it was, under the treaty of Karvir, ceded 
to the British Government by the Riji of Kolhapur Towards the 
close of 1812, Colonel Lionel Smith completely extirpated the pirates. 
Vengurla has of late become the outlet for the trade of Belgium, 
instead of Milwin Iron-ore of good quality has been found in the 
neighbourhood, and salt is made near the town. Average annual value 
of trade at the port of Malwan for the five years ending 1881-^2— 
imports, :C$ 6 , 66 o , exports, ;^a5,090 Sub-judge’s court, post-office, 
and SIX schools, with 716 pupils m i883>84 
Mamdot — Fortified town in Firozpur (Ferozepore) District, Punjab, 
and former capital of a Native State Situated m lat 30* 53' K , and 
long 74* 26' E , on the open plain, about 2 miles south of the left 
bank of the Sutlej The walls nse to a height of 50 feet, and have a 
rectangular form, with a round tower at each corner, and in the middle 
of each face More than two-thirds of the fort was carried away m 
1877-78 by the Sutlej, and a branch of that river now flows under the 
walls of the remainder Anaently known as Muhammadot, it formed 
the centre of the i/dka, which became depopulated during the Mughal 
penod, and was occupied by the Dogars about 1750 Shortly after- 
wards, the Dogars made themselves independent, but were soon sub- 
jected by Sarddr Subha Singh, a Sikh chieftain With the assistance of 
the Kii of Riikot, they expelled the Sikhs, but the Rii made himself 
supreme at Mamdot, and the Dogars then revolted with the aid of Nizim- 
ud-dfn and Kutab-ud-din of Kasdr Ranjit Smgh depnved Kutab-ud- 
dfn, the surviving brother, of his trans-Sutlej possessions, but gave him 
m lieu a jdgir in Gugiira, and permitted him to retain Mamdot His 
son, Jamil-ud dfn, though opposed by his cousin, who laid claim to 
the principality, allied himself with the British during the war oS 
1845-46, and having rendered ^od service to our cause, received the 
title of Nawib, with a confirmation m his existing possessions. 

At a later penod, the Nawib acted with great cruelty towards the 
VOL. IX. s 
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oa account of their former opposition to hts father and him- 
•eU; and an loquuy bavmg been demanded on their behaU; a senes of 
moA opi»es8ive acts was proved. Government accordmgly resolved to 
depose Jandl-ud-dfo, and attach his temcory to Firospur Distnct, 
assigning t«o4hirds of the revenue to the support of the family 
Nawdb JamikidHlm died in 1863. His brother Jalil-ud-dhi, who 
succeeded him, died in 1875, and was succeeded by hts son Nizam-ud- 
din Kh^ the present chi^, who attained his majonty in 1883 

Kin.— Subdivision of Satira Disti-ict, Bombay Presidency Area, 
649 square miles, containing 1 town and 77 villages Population (1872) 
62,9x8, (1S81) 52,111, namely, 26,073 ™^lcs and 26,038 females, 
occupying 69x3 housea Hindus number 50,714, Muhammadans, 
7X27 i ‘ others,* 270 The Subdivision m 1883 contained x civil 
and 2 cnminal courts, police stations {thdnds\ 1 , r^ular police, 58 
men, village watchmen (^aukiddrs\ 141 liand revenue, ;^8425 
The head-quarters of Mdn Sub-division are at Dahivadi lat 1 7* 42* 
N, and long. 74* 36' s. Situated on the right bank of the M&n 
nver, 40 miles east of Sitira. Population (1881) 2049 Besides the 
Sub-divisiCMial revenue and police offices, Dahivadi contains a sub- 
judge’s court, vernacular school, post-office, and weekly markeL 

— ^Pass m Garhwal District, No^th-^^ estern Proimces, over the 
crest of the mam Himilayao range, dividing British temtory from the 
Chmese Empire The route lies up the Mind valle>, along the course 
of the Vishnugangi, past a village of the same name Lat 30* 47' N , 
loi^ 79* 35' & Though very lofty, it is one of the easiest passes into 
Chinese Tartaiy from the south, and is therefore usually followed by 
Hindu pdgiuns 10 their journeys to Lake Minisarowar Elevation of 
Mini village above sea-level, 10,492 feet , of the pass, 18,000 feet 

KAIUdOili (or Mangolf) —Town m Bagewidi Subdivision, Bijapur 
District, Bombay Presidency, situated 40 miles north bj east of 
Kalidgi, and 15 miles south-east of Bijapur toan, in lat 16* 40' s , and 
long. 75* 54' E. Population (1881)5x26, of whom 42842x6 Hindus, 
829 Muhammadans, and 13 Jama Post-office, and school, with 163 
scholars m 1883-84. 

lUnailtaTidi (corruptly Manantoddi) — ^Town (or more correctly 
a grmip hamlets) m Malabar Distnct, Madras Presidency Lat ix' 
48' w, 76* 2' 55' E. Population (1881) 8989 , number of houses, 
1235. Chief town of the important Wainid coffee district, and the 
hea^uarmn of a subdivuional officer The population given above 
JS that of the amsam or pansh. The actual ^dtdr is inhabited by about 
2000 persons , around it has grown up a considerable population of 
ceffee-phmters, theur families, and employ is. The mtroduction m 
1838 cff tlw o^iee-seed mto the Wainad by Major Brown from Angara- 
kaxMh, waadiebegiinmogoftbeplantations about Manantavidt Besides 
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severd Gorernment <^ces, the tovn contains a good dub. Eailjr in 
the centuiy it was a military outpost, aad in 1B02 the garrison was 
massacred by the Kotiote rebels 

Ibnapid Point. — Promontory m Tenkarai tiUttif Tmnevelh 
District, Madras Presidency Lat 8* 33' n , and long 78' 3' E. , about 
30 miles south of Tubconn A high sandy promontory, based on rock, 
juttmg boldly into the sea, and having a small white-washed church cm 
its summit, visible m clear weather for is or 13 miles The breakers 
extend 3 or 4 mites to the north-east of this Point, and about one mile 
to the south-east The port of Kulasekhampatnam may be known by 
the ruins of a large church lialf-buned m sand, and the mouth of a 
small nver, too shallow for internal navigabon, opening mto the bay to 
the north of Manaplld Point 

A dangerous shoal has its n^iest part 5 miles south-west ixom 
Manapdd Point A depth of is &thoins is found all round this 
extensive shoal It extends east-north-east and west-south-west 10 
miles, having an average breadth of one mile From its centre, a tongue 
projects in a northerly direchon 

Haaar Chll£~A porbon of the Indian Ocean, bounded on the west 
by the coast of Tmnevelh and Madura Districts of the Madras Presi- 
dency, on the north by the ledge of rocks and islands called Adam’s 
Bridge, and on the east by the coast of Ceylon The extreme breadth 
of Manar Gulf— from Cape Comonn, the southernmost point of the 
peninsula of India, to Fomt de Galle, the southernmost pomt of 
Cej'lon — is about aoo miles The length of the Tmnevelh and Madura 
coast to Adam’s Bridge is 135 miles A current sets mto die Gulf 
during the south-west monsoon Dunng December and January the 
north-east monsoon bloim strong out of the Gulf About the changes 
of the monsoons, westerly winds often prevail between Cape Comonn 
and Ceylon, accompanied at bmes by a current setting into the Gulf 
A bank has been formed m the Gui^ by the accumulabon of sand 
earned out from the Malabar coast Due south of Comonn it stretches 
45 miles off shore. 

Pearl fishenes am earned on m the Gulf of Manar, both along the 
coast cS Ceylon and off TmneveQi and Madura Care has of late been 
bestowed upon the pearl oysters of this Gulf They occasionally dis- 
appear from the old banks, and migrate to more fevouiable situabons 
The oyster possesses locomotive poweis, the exercise of which is 
indupensable to its safety when obliged to seaidi for food, or to escape 
from local impunbes. New beds are thus formed from bme to tune 
in posibons ascertained to be suitable for its growth and pxoteebon. 
The pearl-divers are chiefly Tamils and Muhammadans, tramed for the 
trade by diving for sAanis, the shells used by the people of India to be 
sawn into bangles and anklets The apparatus employed to assist 
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Ae pearl 'diver’s <^>eiadonB are eioeedmgly simple, cmisistmg of a 
atone^ about 50 pounds in weighty to accelen^ the rapidity of his 
desert , and a network basket, wbidi he takes down to the bottom, 
and with the (^rsters as he collects them This, on a concerted 
agnal, is hauled to die surfitce. The divers do not ordinarily remam 
a ftdl minute bdow water, and the most eiqiert cannot continue 
at the bottom over 90 seconds, nor work at a greater depth than 15 
&dunna Gulf of Manar abounds with sharks , but hardly more 
than one accident is known to have occurred from these creatures 
dcmi:^ any pearl fishery since the British have had possession of 
C^Ion’ — Commander Taylor’s SadtMg Dtnetory (London, 1874), 
P-415 

Manfiji. — River of Assam, which takes its rise far up m the Bhutan 
Hills, and flows south into the Brahmaputra. It is navi^ble up to the 
foot of the hills by native craft all the year round, and might be 
navigated by nver steamers of light draught Like all the neighbour* 
mg streams, its course in the plains is hable to great and frequent 
changes. The mam channd forms the boundary between the Eastern 
Dwdrs of Go^ptfid District on the west or right bank, and Kimrdp 
District on the east It enters the Brahmaputra m lat 26* 15' n , and 
long 90* 41' just opposite Go^pdr^ town Its chief tributaries are 
— im the nght bwk, the Af, BdivAi, die Gabdr, Kinimikri, and the 
DoUni , the left bank, the complar nv«r system of which the 
CbiuLkhoyi is now the chief drainage channel The Mands is nowhere 
fordidfie m the plains, but it is crossed by 8 femes situated at different 
pennts. 

{J^cnassd^ — Town in Indcwe State, Central India, situated 
m lat 34* 37' N , and long. 75* 15' e., on the route from Gdna (Goona) 
to Niooach (Neemuch), 16a miles west of the former and 18 east of the 
latter Elevation above the sea, 1440 feet 

— Lake m Kashmir State, Punjab , celebrated for its 
picturesque beauty Lat 34* 13' n, long 74* 58' x. The remains of 
a palace built by Nur Jah^n, the queen of Emperor Jahdngir, 
stand npon ite northern hank The lake lies on the main Snnagar 
road, and is three miles in length by one broad. Unruffled water 
and a quiet solitude characterize the place The lake discharges its 
waters into the Jeblam (Jhelum) upon its nght bank 
KdBMftlsOiWftr {JlfdMasa-tarovara) ->Lake m Tibetan temtoiy ^ 
beyond die great southern wall of the Himilayas, in about 30' 8' k lat , 
and Si* ss' e. long. M^nasaiowar hes to the south of the sacre /jKail^ 
BOontaio, and, like thitt cel^mted peak, occupies an impc.''^^ place 
m Hindu myt^Iogy The Ard/ia relates that ocean 

feU frcMn beaven upon Mount Mem, it ran four times ro^ qmoun- 

tam, tbeo it ^vided into four nven which rao down vo, and 
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formed four great lakes — ^Arutioda on the east, Siloda on the west, 
Mahd'bbadra on the north, and Minasa on the south. This legend 
may dimly represent the fact that foe KaiUs mountam forms a great 
water-parting to the north of the southern range of the Himalayas 
The Indus starts eastward from its northern slope , the Sutle} takes off 
to the south-west from its southern side, and the San-pu, or Brahma- 
putra, flows eastwards fram its eastern base The Sanslmt mytbologists 
believed that the Ganges issued from the sacred lake Kfnasarowar This, 
of course, was a pure conjecture, and an erroneous one. Geographers 
held that the Sutlej took its nse m foe lake, but the true ongin of that 
river is ascribed by Moorcroft to the Rfvana-brada lake, close to the 
west of the Minasarowar, and pefoaps connected with it The Mdna- 
sarowar lake formed a beautiful feature of the Eljrsium of the Hindus, 
or Siva’s paradise on the KaiUs mountam. It is one of the four lakes of 
which foe gods dnnk 

Ma&ftTmg — Island and town in Kyauk-pyu District, Arakan Division, 
British fiunna.—Ti« Cheduba. 

MaDAWadur — Chief town of Bdntwa State, m foe Sorith division 
of Kithulwfr, Gujarft, Bombay Presiden'*y , 4 miles east of Bantwa 
and as south-west of Jim^rh Population (1881) 2482 The estate 
consists of 52 villages -^-Su Baktwa 

fiUniwAo ~ Petty State m the Sorfth division of Kithiiwdr, 
Bombay Presidency, consisting of x vtUage , 20 miles south of Amreh 
and 12 south-west of Kundla. Area, 5 square miles. Population 
(1881)528 Estimated revenue m 1881, 50, tnbute of ;^i4, i8s is 
paid to the Giekw fr of Baroda, and ;^3, 6s. to the Nawib of J unigarh. 

AKwhlidm, — Bntish District in foe lieutenant - Governorship of 
Bengal, lying between 22* 37' and 24* ^ v lat, and between 85* 
51’ and 87* 16' E long. Area (1881), 4x47 square miles. Popula- 
tion, according to the Census of x88i, 1,058, 228 souls M^bhdm 
District forms foe eastern part of the Chutii Nigpur Division. It is 
bounded on the north by the Districts of Hazdribdgh and the Santil 
Pargands, on the east by Bardwdn and Bdnkuid, on the south by 
Singbhdm and Midnapur , and on the west by Lohirdagd and Hazdn- 
bigh. A considerable portion of the northern and north-eastern 
boundary is marked by the Bardkhax and Dimodar nvers , while, on 
the west and south, the Subainaiekhi river divides the District from 
Lohirdagd and Smgbhiim. The admmistrative head-quarters are at 
PURULIA. 

Phyncal Aspeets — Mdnbhdm forms the first step of a gradual descent 
from the table-land of Chutii Nigpur to the delta of Lower Bengal 
The undulations which are so characteristic of Chutii Nippur here 
become less pronounced, and follow each other at longer intervals than 
in foe other Distncts of the Division, while level tracts of considexaUe 
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extoxtarec^frequenioccurreiice la northern and eastern pcM^Uons 
of Uie Districti the country is open, and consists of a series of rolling 
downs, dotted here and there with isolated conical hills. The soil is 
fin the most part composed of hard, femigmous gravel, but many 
of the lower levels are filled with good alluvial soil, which yields a fine 
nee crop. During the hot weather, the dry red soil and the scarcity of 
trees ^ve to this part of the country a scorched and dreary appearance , 
bat m the rains, the fresh green the young nc^ and the varying 
foliage of the low jungle, form contrasts of coiounng with the soil, 
and the scenery assumes that *park>Iike aspect’ remarked by Dr 
Hooker In the western and southern portions of Mdnbhiim, the 
countiy IS more broken, and the scenery much more picturesque 

The pnncipal hUls of the District are — Dalmd (3407 feet), the 
crowning peak of a range of the same name, a long rolling ndge nsmg 
gradually to its highest point and smkmg as gradually to the level of 
the smaller hills which surround it, Gangdbdrf or Gajboru (2220 feet), 
the highest peak of the B^hmdndf range, situated about ao miles 
south-west of PuruM, and Pdnchkot or Pdnehet (1600 feet), at the 
foot of which stands the old palace of the Rijds of P^chet These hills 
are all covered with dense jungle Hie pnncipal nver of M^bhum 1$ 
the Kasdi (Cossye), which flows through the District from nortb-aest 
to south-eas^ the total length of its course being about 171 miles As 
It leaves &fdnbhiim, it turns almost due south, and passes mto Midna- 
pUT Dntnct A considerable ficating trade in timber, chiefly xd/, is 
earned on durmg the rams between Riipur, the southernmost pargani 
of Mdobhdm, and Midnapur Just aixive Riipur the Kasai forms 
rapids and several picturesque waterfiUls of no great height The 
Ddmodar flows through Idiobhiim in an easterly direction with a 
slight inclination to the south. Its chief tnbutory, the Baidkhar, has 
already been mentioned as forming part of the northern and north- 
eastern boundary of the Distnct; and the Subamarekhd, as diinding it 
on the west and south from Lohirdagi and Singhbhiim The only other 
rivers of any importance are the Dhalkisor, which nses in the east of 
Mfoibhdbi, and after a short south-easterly course enters Bdnkuri, 
and the SiUi, also rising in die east of the Distnct, and flowing south- 
east into Midnapur. The latter nver is subject to destructive floods, 
and the village of SunUpdl on its nmth bank is mundated almott 
every yen. 

The meful tunber found in Mdnbbifm is limited m quantity, forest 
covera^ but a snafl portion of the area, and it was reported in 
1876 that at die rate at whidi tdl was then being cut for railway 
deeper^ the auppfy could not last for many years. Although id/ is 
die onty timber cut fla* eiqiortation, about 30 species of trees, yielding 
imher ornamental or duralde wood^ occur in tolerable abundance. 
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The jungle products of Minbhdm are the same as those of the adjoin^ 
mg Distnct of Hazaribagh Tigers, leopards, bears, wolves, and 
jackals are not uncommon, while various kinds of deer abound, and the 
bison IS occasionally heard of m the south of the Distnct Elephants 
come every year from the south-east into the hilly country between 
Minbhiim and Singhbhiim The short tailed manu (Mams crassicaudata 
vel pentadactyla), which, owmg to its peculiar habits, is one of the least 
known quadrupeds m India, is occasionally found in the jungles 
bordering on Singhbhiim This curious animal has been described by 
Lieutenant R. S Tickell in the J&umal of the Astaiu Soaety for 1842, 
and his account of it is quoted m the Sfaitstieal Account of Bengal^ 
vol xvii pp 266-268 

Admtntstrattvo History — T^e ^ritory comprised in the present 
District of Minbhiim was acquired by the British, with the grant of the 
dtvfdni of Bengal, Behar, and Orissa, in 1765, and was occupied by us 
some time withm the following five years Up to 1805 the estates 
which now belong to Minbhtim were attached, some to Birbhiim, and 
some to Midnapur, but in that >ear they were formed, with a few 
others, into a separate Distnct, called the Jungle Mahals. In 1833 
that District was broaen up, all the estates included m it, except 
Senpahan, Shergarh, and Bishnupur, being withdrawn from the r^lar 
system of administration, and placed under an officer called the Agent 
to the Go>ernor-General for the South-West Frontier These, with 
the estate of Dhalbhum, detached at the same time from Midnapur, 
constituted the Distnct of Mdnbhiim In 1846, owing to a press of 
criminal work, Dhalbhiim was tnnsferred to Singhbhiim Distnct , and 
in 1871, the boundanes of the Distnct, as they at present exist, were 
finally rectified, and the civil, cnixunal, and revenue jurisdictions made 
conterminous. In 1854, the designation of the Province was changed 
from the South•\^ est Frontier Agency to that of Chutii Nflgpur, and 
the title of the supenntending officer from Governor GenamVs Agent to 
Commissioner 

Fopulatton — In 1867, at the ccmclusion of the Revalue Survey of 
Minbhiim, the population of the Distnct was estimated at 694,498, the 
calculation being tesed on the ascertained number of bouses, allowing 
an average of 4} persons per house In 1872, it was hoped that, as 
Minbhdm contains a large proportion of BengdUs, and is more civihsed 
than the other Distncts of Chutia Ndgpur Division, a simultaneous 
Census might be effected, as throughout Bengal generally This, how- 
ever, was found impracticable, and a gradual enumeration was made 
by a special salaned agency The Census disclosed a population of 
8ao,52x, upon an area corresponding to that of the present Distnct At 
the last Census m x88e, taken sxmultaoeously throughout the Distnct 
on the night of the x 7th February, the population of Mdnbhiim Distnct 
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was fetumed 1,058,933, namely, males 535,338, and females 533,900 
The population thus disclosed shows an increase of 337,707* or 
38 97 per cent, m nine year& This increase, honever, is in a large 
d^^ee more apparent than real, and it is computed that 15 per cetxL 
of It u due to defective enumeration in 1873 

The results of the Census of 1881 may be briefly summarized as 
follows — Area of the Distnc^ 4147 square miles, with 3 towns and 
8144 villages, and 178,494 occupied houses Total population, 
1,058,338, namely, males 535,338, and females 532,900 Average 
density of population, 315 18 persons per square mile, villages per 
square mile, x 48, persona per village, 472 , houses per square mile, 
43 87* inmates per house, 5 93 Minbhiim is nearly twice as thickly 
populated as any other District of the Chutii Nigpur Division, and its 
population is on the whole evenly distnbuted Classified according to 
age, there are, under 15 > ears old, 333,977 bo>s and 233,467 girls, total 
children, 456,444, or 43 13 per cent, of the District population, above 
15 years, males 391,351, and females 3x0,433 , total adults, 601,784, or 
56 87 per cent of the population Hie proportion of childien, as nsual 
m Districts m which the aboriginal element is strong, 1$ abnormally 
large. The excessive proportion of male children is explained by the 
fact that here, as elsewhere in India, natives consider that girls attain 
womauhood at an earlier age than boys reach manhood, and many girls 
wert thus entered as women 

Classifled accorduig to religion, there were in 1881 — Hindus, 946,247, 
or 894 per cent of the population, Muhammadans, 45,453, ot 43 
per cat , Chnstians, 553 , Buddhists, 33 , Brahroos, 3 , Jews, 3 , and 
* others,’ nearly all professing abongtnal religions, 65,948, or 6 3 per 
cent The most numerous abonginal tnbe is that of the SantdU, who 
number 139,103 , namely, 86,403 r^umed as Hindus, and 43,700 as 
non Hindus Of Bhumij Kols these are 97,695, of whom all but 489 
are returned as Hindus. The Bhars and Rijbhars come next to the 
Kols, but are not returned separately in the Census Report Other 
abongmal tnbes include Kharwirs 9017, and Oonds 1071 Amongst 
the semi-Hmduized aborigines, the Bauns number 69,307, the 
Kuiiyis 36,164, Kochs 862, all professing Hmdus Induding 
aborigines by race as well as by religion, the Census Report returns a 
total i)i 307,593 as representing the aboriginal population 

l%e Bbdmtj Kols (numben given in last paragraph) are the 
charactenstic abongmal race of Mllnbhdm, as the Hos are of Singh< 
bhdm, and the Mundas and Uiions of Lohdrdagl Colonel Dalton, 
m his Bihwlogy tf Bengal^ roughly describes them as being located in 
the country between the Kasii and Subamarekhi nvets. They had 
once large scttkimen to the north of the former river, but they were 
dislodged by Aryans, who, as Huidus of the Kurmi caste, now occupy 
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their old village sites. The Bhilmij Kols of Western Minbhiim are 
pure Mundas. They inhabit the tract of the country which lies on both 
sides of the Subamarekhi nver , bounded on the west by the edge of 
the Chutii Nigpur plateau, on the east by the hill range of which 
Ajodhyd is the crowning peak, on the south by the Singhbhiim Hills, 
and on the north by the hills fanning the boundary between lohir- 
dag^, Hazllnbdgh, and Mdnbhiim Districts This region contains an 
enormous numikr of Mundaif graveyards, and may fairly be considered 
one of the very earliest settlements of the Munda race On the 
eastern side of the Ajodhyi range, which forms a complete bamer to 
ordinary communication, is changed Both the Mundiri language 
and the title of Munda have dropped out of use, and the aborigines of 
this tract have adopted Hindu customs, and are fast becoming Hindus 
The Bhiiraij Kols of the Jungle Mahils were once the terror of the 
surrounding Districts, disturbing tbe peace of the country by constant 
lawless outbreaks It does not appear that on any occasion they rose 
simply to redress their own wrongs It was sometimes m support of a 
turbulent chief, sometimes to oppose the Government in a poiic> which 
they did not approve, though they may have had very little personal 
interest in the matter They are now a mce peaceable tnbe, though 
they have lost to a great extent the simpbaty and truthfulness of 
character for which their c<^nates are generally distinguished This 
degeneration is probably attributable to their connection with the 
Bengali Hindus. An interesting account of the manners and customs 
of the tribe is contained in Colonel Dalton’s Ethnolo^f of Bengal 
(quoted in the StahsUeul Ac^wti of Bengal^ voL xvu pp 278^284), 
from which the above facts are taken Some account of tbe Santals 
will be found m the article on the Sahtal Parganas. There is a con> 
siderable emigration to the tea Districts of Cachar, Sylhet, and the 
Assam vall^, as well as to the neighbouring District of Singhbhdm 
The Brahmans of Minbhiim number 49,190, Rijputs, 15,949, 
Baniyds, 26,836 , and Kdyasths, 6506 The number of Godlils, the 
chief pastoral caste, is 29,081 , and amongst agncultural castes, the 
prinapal one is that of the Kurmfs (of whom there are 168,385), the 
most numerous caste m the Distnct The other principal Hindu 
castes are tbe following — ^Kumbbirs, 31,569, Lohirs, 26,915, 
Kalus, 94,164, Rijwan, 19,195, Dorns, 18,943, Madaks, 18,450, 
Sunrls, 17,737, Ndpits, 15,269, Ttotfs, 11,976, Harfs, 11,371 > 
Chamir^ 9439 ^ Dhobfs, 9048, Telis, 8218, Baru^ 7499/ Kah^ 
6970, Bkgdb, 6497 , Kaibarttas, 5140, and Gh^twdls, 4449 
The Hindus, as roughly grouped together on the basis of religion, 
numbo* 946,247, or 89 4 per cent of tbe population, induding persons 
in every grade of so^ position; the number is contmuaUy being 
increas^ the gradual inclusion of seroi-abonginal tnbes m the 





^oeial mass of Hindus. Muhammadans form 4 3 per cent of the 
population, numbering 45*453. The Christian community number 
55a Most of them are engaged in agnculture A branch of the 
Gennan Mission at Rdnchf is at work in the District, with stations at 
Telkupf on the Damodar, and at Matgudha. 

h^bhdm IS a thoroughly rural Bistnct, and no towns m the proper 
sense of the word have yet developed Two municipalities have a 
population of over 5000 — namely, Purulia and Kachunathpur* 
with an aggregate population of 15,420 Three other towns, Jhdlidd, 
Kisipur, and Mdnbicar, are estimated to contain more than 3000 
inhabitants each The 6147 towns and villages are classified as follows, 
according to the population. No less than 4448 contain less than two 
hundred mhabitants , 1373 from two hundred to five hundred, 269 
from five hundred to a thouswd , 45 from one to two thousand , 
9 from two to three thousand , i from three to five thousand , and 
2 from five to ten thousand inhabitants. The only objects of interest 
m the Dis&ict are rums of Jam temples near Purulii, and at several 
pomts along the banks of the Kasdi, Ddmodar, and other nveis. The 
most noteworthy of these will be found mentioned in the articles on 
Budhpus, Dalmi, and Palma. At the foot of the Pdnchkot Hill are the 
rums of the ancient residence of the Pinchet Rajas The remains are 
extenatvt^ and some of the buildings appear to have been once double- 
stoned They are now embedded in dense jungle, though the place 
has not been deserted for more than a hundred years. Above the 
palaces, scxne 200 or 300 feet up the biUside^ are the remains of two 
stone Hindu temples, well built and highly ornamented 

7 ^ Mmtenal Cotuhiton of the PtopU, The demand for labour 
consequent on the establishment of the railway, with the opening 
of die coal mines at Rdnfganj and the extended operations of the 
Public Works Department has of late years ameliorated the condition 
fA the people in the easteni parts of Mfinbbilm District The mass of 
the population are, of course, poor, but their wants being few, and 
for the most part by the produce of their own fields, those who 
have a sulficient quantity of land are tolerably well off There is, 
hosrever, a large miscellaneous population, consisting of Bauns, Bhuiyas, 
Dom^ and other semi-dioriginal tnbe^ who have little or no land, and 
find It hard to live when food » dear The classes in this condition 
number about one^rardi of the entire population of the District 
As T^^uds oocupa&oti, the Census divides the male population mto-~ 
(1) PrcrfessMoal class, including all Government ofi^ials, 7532, (2) 
domestic dass, 5656 ; ($) commercial class, 6085 , (4) agncultuial dask, 
210,06s , (5) maniifafi^ng and industrial class, 32,779 , (6) indefinite, 
compnstng general laboureis and male children, 363,314. 

has already bees stated the suifrtee of the 
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District consists of a succession of rolling uplands, with intervening 
hollows, along which the drainage runs off to join the larger streams. 
The lower slopes of these uplands, and the swampy ground between, 
supply the only ground on which a wet rice crop can be grown The 
system of nee cultivation, by terracmg the sides of these slopes, has 
been described in the article on Haza&ibagh District 

Three pnncipal crops of nee are grown — namely, gord dhdn (sown 
brbadcast early in May on table-lands and on the tops of ndges), nudn 
(the autumn crop, sown in Apnl and May, on the middle and higher 
levels of the tenace slopes, and reaped in the end of September or 
beginning of October), and hatmanhk or dntan (the winter crop) The 
dtnan rice is the principal crop of the Distnct, and is cultivated on the 
lowest levels of ^e terraced slopes, and on moist land lying beneath 
the embankments of tanks. It is sown m a nursery after the first 
showers of ram at the end of May and the beginning of June, and 
IS subsequently planted out in the fields The grain is harvested in 
December and January Of these three rice crops, 44 pnncipal varieties 
are named. 

The other crops of Mdnbhdm include wheat, barley, Indian com, 
arhar^ peas, beans, mustard, linseed, jUte, hemp, sugar cane, mdigo 
(very little), pdn^ and tobacco Tcdiacco is grown only on high land, 
and the entire area under this crop is roughly estimated at 265 acres. 
It IS chiefly consumed locally, but a little is exported to Smghbhdm 
Virginia tobacco has been recently introduced, and gives a yield double 
that obtained from the indigenous plant 

The rent for ordinary land is about 95. an acre, and an average 
out-turn would be from 24 to 30 mounds of unbusked nee an acre. 
Superior land, renting at 18s an acre, should yield from 48 to 60 mounds 
Wages and prices ha>e risen steadily of late years. Agricultural 
labourers, who formerly received 2|d. a day, now earn 3d , and the daily 
wages of a blacksmith have nsen from 4^ to 6d Wages are, 
however, said to be, on the whole, lower than in any other part of 
Bengal The price of nee in 1870 vaned from 6s a cwt for the best 
husked quality, to ts. lod. per cwt for common unbusked paddy 
The average price of common rice in 1882 was returned at sof sers 
per rupee, or 3s 7|(i per cwt , and of wheat, 13 strs per rupee, or 8 s 7d 
per cwt Rotation of crops is pnmtised to a limited extent, and 
manure is generally used throughout the Distnct for all crops to which 
the cultivator can afford to apply it 

^^aiurat Ca/amtfies — Blights ocoir occasionally on a small scale , 
and m 1865 a flight of locusts passed over the Distnct, without, however, 
domg serious damage to the harvest Owing to the completeness of 
the natural drainage of the country, floods are unknown , but the same 
physical conformation which saves the District from floods, renders 
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it pecaUazijr liaUe to droughts caused by deficient ram&U General 
dron^te occurred m 1851 and 1865, the distress caused m the latter 
year being very severe Partial droughts are common , and, to provide 
against them^ the husbandmen resort to tanks and high-level leser- 
vous to irrigate their fields. Hie famine of 1866, following on .the 
local drought of 1865, vraa felt vnth great seventy lu most parts oC 
Minbhiim» the distress being most mtense in the par^nds of Bard- 
bhdm, Mdnbhdm, and Rdipur, m die south and south-east of the 
District The highest pnce then reached for ordmary nee tras i, 
11& 3d. perewt When the pnce of ordinary nee nses to ns ad, 
it may be assumed that famine is at hand. In ordinary years, the 
District grows more than sufficient gram to meet its local wants , but 
the means of communication are imperfect, and the south-western 
portion of hidnbhiim is in danger of isolation m time of scarcity 

Comment^ Tradt^ etc —The trade of Mfinbhdm is principally earned 
on by means of permanent markefa, the chief of which are at Jhdlidd, 
Purulid, Mdnbdzar, Ichdgarh, Raghundthpur, Chds, Gobmdpur, and 
Bardbhdm. There are also penodical fairs, but these have declined in 
importance of late years, as everything in demand can now be bought 
at the permanent markets. The pnncipal articles of export are oil- 
seeds, pulses, ghi^ lac, mdigo, iasar silk cocoons, timber, resin, coal, 
and (in good seasons) nee and paddy The imports consist chiefly of 
salt, piece-goods, brass utecuuls, and unwrougbt iron The weaving of 
cotton cloth m hand-looms is earned on all over the Distnet as a 
domestic mdustry, and a httle silk cloth is woven for export at 
Raghundthpur, Singhbazdr, and Gopindthpur A fair quantity of ttuar 
silk IS annually produced in Minbhdm , and there is no doubt that if 
the commercial demand for this article were to increase, the mdustiy 
might be very lately developed. Coal is found at Jharia, in the 
pargand of the same name. The field is situated a few miles south 
and south-east of Fdrasndth Hill, and an account of it will be found in 
Its proper alphabetical place Hie total length of roads in Mdnbhiim is 
returned at about 500 miles. 

Admmtstraitott — ^The adnunistrative history of Mdnbhdm has been 
sketched m a previous sectioa Owing to the total loss of the District 
Records m the Mutiny, the details of revenue and expenditure for 
earlier years cannot now be ascertained. In i860, the revenue of the 
District was ^^35,660, and the expenditure, ;^3a,663 In 1870, the 
revenue had fallen to ;^ 3 o, 493 f and the expenditure to ;^x8,88^ the 
decrease m revalue bang attributed partly to a difference in the system 
of accounts u the two years, and partly to a falhng off in the excise 
returns, owing to the substiUition of central distiUenes for the out-stUl 
system. In the revenue Mdnbhdm District from the six 

main sources amounted to .^*^366, made up as follows. — lAind 
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Fev«nue, ^8201 , excise, ;^7932 , stamps, ;^909o , registration, ^^560 , 
road cess, ;^265i , aad municipal, ^962 Total cost of police and 
officials, ;(^I 3 >S 24 

The land-tax does not yield so large a proportion of the revenue m 
Minbhdm as in other Districts of Bengal The Permanent Settlement 
was extended to the Distnct at a tune when it was unprepared for such 
a measure, and the assessment is disproportionately light In 1870-71 
there were 37 estates, held by 35 propnetors, paying a total land 
revenue of ^^92 15, or an average payment of £24^ from each estate 
and ^^263 from each individual pn^netor By 1883 the number ot 
estates had decreased to 26, paying ^ average revenue to Government 
of ;£'3 i6 a peculiar feature m the land revenue administration of 
the District, is the standing order that landed property shall not be 
sold in satisfaction either of a private debt or a State demand without 
the sanction of the Commissioner of the Division This restnction 
was originally imposed as a political measure The old landed pro- 
prietors were extremely improvident, but possessed great feudal influence 
over their tenants, and it was feared diat the transfer of ancient estates 
might lead to disaffection. When a landholder becomes so mvolved 
that his creditors are obliged to apply to Government for aid to recover 
their dues, the estate is attached by the authorities and managed as 
economicalU as possible by them, an allowance being made to the 
proprietor, and the surplus devoted to the liquidation of debts. 

For police purposes, the District is divided into 10 thdnds or police 
circles In T882, the Government and mumcipal police force numbered 
319 men of all ranks, maintained at a total cost of ;^6ao4 There 
was also a rural police or village w^ch of 5556 men, costing in money 
or lands an estimated sum of ^^8499 The total machinery, therefore, 
for the protection of person and proj^y consisted of 5875 officers and 
men, giving i man to every o 7 square mile of the area or to every 
180 of the population The total cost was ;^i5,703, or an average of 
£h ^5^ 9^ square mile, and 3^ per head There is a pnncipal 
jail at Purulii, and a sub*divisional lock-up at Gobindpur 

The progress of education in Manbhiim has, till within the last few 
years, been very slow In i860 there was only i Government school 
in the Distnct, by 1870-71 the number of Government and aided 
schools had mcreased to 23, attended by 960 pupils In 1872-73, 
owmg to the creation of a number of primary schools under Sir G 
Campbell’s grant-in-aid scheme, the number of Government and aided 
schools was 183, and of pupils, 5271 In 1877 the number of such 
schools was 392, with 9616 pupils, or 9 65 pupils to every 1000 of the 
population By 1883 there were in all 431 Government - inspected 
schools, including 3 girls’ schools, with a total of 10,563 pupils. The 
Coisus Report of 1881 Ktumed 10,176 boys wd 208 girls as under 
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besides ao,six males and 390 females able to read and 
wnte but not under instruction Of the bc^ of school-going age x 
IB evoy 6 8 is at school The District is divided for administrative 
purposes into a Sub-diviaions, with their head quarters at Punilid and 
Gobmdpnr The number of fiscal divisions {pargands) is 45 

Jhfaitcal Aspects — The climate (A MAnbhUm is fairly healthy The 
prevailing diseases are intermittent and remittent fevers, diarrhcea, and 
d^nt^j dioleia and small-pox frequently occur in an epidemic form 
ITie temperature is thus returned — in January 71* F , m April loi", 
and m August 80* Average annual rainfall, 49 7 inches , rainfall m 
1 883, 64 7 inches. [For further mformation regarding M^nbhdm, 
see The Siattstual Account of Bengal^ by W W Hunter, vol xvil pp 
353-374 (London, Tnibner & Co, 1877) Also the Bengal Census 
Report for x88i, and the several Provincial and Departmental Reports 
from t88o to 1884 ] 

Mawnharihalli — ^Village m Kolifr District, M>sore State, on the 
right bank of the North PindkmL Population (1881) 1708 The car 
festival of Venkataramana-swdmi, held for two da}s at the full moon 
of the month of Philgun (February — March), is annually attended by 
3000 persons 

Kfl^bhaz' -^Ijike in Sehwin Sub-diviiion, Karachi (Kurrachee) 
Distnct, Smd, Bombay Presidenc) , situated between 26* 32' and zS* 
sS* K laL, and between 67* 37' and 67* 47' E long It w formed by 
the expansion of the Western Ndm and the Aral streams The first 
fio^ into it from the north, and the latter from the Indus westward 
at a distance of about 13 miles , but the supply from the Nira is 
tnfling m quantity when compared uith that from the Aral It is, 
however, this latter stream which aSbrds a means of discharge for the 
redundant waters of the lake. During the period of inundatimi, the 
hlanchhar may be estimated at from 15 to 30 miles in length, with a 
breadth of about 10 miles, but when the water is low, this area is 
gready contracted, and 1$ then probably not more than xo miles m 
diameter The space left uncovered by the receding water is sown 
with gram, especially wheat, yielding magnificent crops 

Although shallow at the sides, the lake has a considerable depth of 
water m the middle , and so great is the quantity of fine fish that 
hundreds of men and boats are employed Tne fish are taken chiefly 
by spearu^ the great profusion of weed preventing the employment of 
nets. In the season when the lotus is m blossom, the bdee i^esents a 
very beautiful appearance, as its surfree, farther than the eye can reach, 
15 cowered with as unbroken succession of blossmn mid leaves. Within 
the latt 14 or 15 years, the Indus, which formerly flowed close to the 
town cS Stihwin, has it 3 miles inland, and the Aral before reaching 
the Indus fails into a marsh, producing a bar of mud which prevents it 
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from acting as an efficient source of drainage to the lake The conse 
quence of this has been that from 4000 to 5000 acres of the best land 
m the lake are now (1876) never exposed, and cannot any longer be 
cultivated The question of removing this bar has been under the 
consideration of the Public Works Department, and a steam dredge 
from England, which has not been lately used, did much towards 
enabling the Aral to again become an efficient dramer of the super- 
abundant waters of the Manchhar lake 

The fisheries of the lake yield an annual revenue of about ^250, 
the rule being that one-third of the fish caught becomes the property of 
Government The principal fish, in addition to the pala^ which may be 
considered the finest m Sind, are — die dambhro (or ckdrt)f a reddish- 
coloured fish, often attaining an enormous size, and ranking, according 
to native taste, next to the pa/a m excellence , the mordko , the gandan^ 
a long, sharp, and very bony fish, of a silver colour, m length from 3 
to 5 feet , the sAakur, the murrd of the Deccan , the jerkho^ the 
largest fish in Sind , goj and lor^ or eels , khaggOy or catfish , the poprt^ 
the doht^ the fkih, ganga/^ or prawns, the danur^ and the slng&r^, Avery 
interesting description of the methods of catching fish m the Manchhar, 
and of netting the wild-fowl which frequent the lake in myriads dunng 
the winter months, will be found m Mr Humes' Gaxettter of Stnd (and 
edition, pp 696 sqq ), from which work this article has been compiled 

MandA—Vill^e m R^jshihi District, Bengal, situated in lat 34” 
46' 10' N , and long 88’ 41' 30' on the west bank of the Atrdi nver 
beat of an anuual fair in honour of R^ma (the seventh incarnation of 
Vishnu), on the occasion of the Hindu festival Sri Nabamiy held in 
March or April The fair u attended by about 15,000 people from all 
parts of the District 

Maiidnl — Town in Ahmadftbad District, Bombay Presidency, 
situated 15 miles north-west of the Viramgaum station on the Bombay, 
Baioda, and Central India Railway, in lat 23” 17' n , and long. 71’ 58' 
£. Population (1881) 6979 Post office, school with 201 pupils in 
1883^84 

MandaL— Town m the Native State of Udaipur, Rijput^ Situated 
about 70 miles to the north-east of die capital, and the head-quarters of 
the Mandal pargand. It possesses a fine artificial lake, which irrigates 
a laige extent of nee land A column of victory, supposed to have 
been raised by Visiladeva or Bisdldco of Ajmere, m memory of a 
victory over the Gehlots, is said to have formerly stood on an island in 
the lake 

Kandalay— Capital of Upper Burma, situated in lat 21’59'4'N, 
iii^d long 96’ 8 ' £., about 3 miles from the left bank of the Irawadi 
(Irrawaddy), in a level plain at the foot of an isolated hill 600 feet m 
height, from which the city takes its name The father of the recently 
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dqwscd King Thebao transfmed the seat of Government to Mandalay 
from tile nmghbounng city of Amarapura in i860 From that year 
until the tst January 1886, Mandalay formed the capital of Indepen- 
dent Burma, and lay beyond the scope of this work. The following 
article had been kmdly supplied by General Fytche, C S I , late Chief 
Commissioner of Bntish Burma. While it was passing through the 
pess, the conquest of Upper Burma by General Frendergast^s force, 
and the annexation of the country to the Bnush Empire, took place 
But the few weeks which have elapsed since the annexation (1st 
January 1886) and the date when this article had to be pnnted oiT, 
render it impossible to add sub^antially to the matenals su^^hed by 
General Fytche 

The city proper is laid out in a square, each side of which is a little 
over a mile in length It la enclosed by a bnck wall 26 feet high 
and 3 feet thick, crendated at the top In the rear of the wall is an 
earthen jiarapet 30 feet thick at its base, rising to a banquette 6 feet 
twoad, and reaching within 4 feet of the upper surface of the wall, 
so as to allow of fire being opened through the indentations. The 
iUnking defences are provided Uxt by slightly projecting turrets placed 
200 feet apart At the four angles, two of these meet together and 
form one large bastion The wall is pierced with 12 gates, 3 on each 
sidc^ covered by masonry barbicans or traverses The gateivajrs are not 
arched over, but axe surmounted, as also the turrets and bastions, with 
wooden pavilions or watch-towers having double and triple roofs A 
deep moat, xoo feet broad, with its escarp 60 feet from the nails, extends 
along all four sides, and is always kept full of water It is crossed by 
five bridges, two on the west or river face, and one on each of the other 
three sides No provision has been made for the defence of these 
bndges, except that afforded from the walls , but being framed of timber, 
they could easily be removed or destroyed on the approach of an 
enemy There is no glacis or any other advanced work beyond the 
moot 

Hie palace of the king occupies the central space in the city , the 
walls of Its enclosure are laid symmetrically with those of the city, and 
each fece is about 370 yards m length. The outermost enclosure con- 
HBts of a stockade of teak^ood posts 20 feet high, and within it are 
three sua:essive endosures, bounded by bnck walls. The mam entrance 
to tile palace is in the centre of the eastern face The palace is built 
within Ae inner enclosure , and its front, which faces the east, contains 
the Great Hall of Audience, 260 feet long, composed of teaJe timber, 
elaborately carved and gilded, erected on a terrace of brickwork 10 feet 
h^b. It is m the form of a colonnade, the central part running back, 
fbnmog a nave witii two side aisles At the extremity of this na\e is a 
spaoe like a chancel (said to be the exact centre of the aty), «here 
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stands the throne, over which a grand skwt-pya-that or gilded spire rises 
m light, graceful diminishing sUges, visible from all parts of the aty 
and surrounding country Behind this hall is the Byi-dotk or Privy 
Council Chamber, and other offices, and to the westward are the 
pnvate apartments and the pleasure^ounds 

In the same enclosure also stand the treasury, arsenal, powder magazine, 
mmt^ stables of the white elephant, and the lofty campamle, where the 
water-clock is placed, which gives the time to the palace and the city 
In the other two enclosures stand the Hlaut-dau or Hall of the Supreme 
Council, the VtiM dau or High Court, and barracks and guard-houses 
for the troops. Around the palace walls a wide space has been laid out 
as an esplanade, on the farther margin of which are situated most 
of the houses of the princes, mmisters of State, and court officials. 
These are extensive timber structures, with panelled wooden walls, or of 
bamboo mat panels framed in teak>noodL The roofs are single, double, 
and triple, with carved eaves and gable ends The character of the 
house, and especially of the roof, is a matter of regulation depending 
upon the rank of the occupant 

The city of Mandalay may be said to consist of two parts, mural and 
extra-mural , the streets in the former run parallel with the walls, divid- 
ing the building sites into rectangular blocks. The great majonty of the 
houses, both withm and without the walls, are constructed of bamboos 
and bamboo-matting, slightly raised from the ground on posts, here and 
there brick and wooden buildings, generally the property of Mughal 
and Chinese settlers, are to be found. 1 he streets inside the city are 
very wide, the principal ones being lined with tamannd trees At a 
distance of a few feet from the house-fronts run enclosures of bamboo 
lattice-work, which are whitewashed, and often gracefully festooned with 
creepers and flowenng shrubs In the suburbs, the roads are laid out 
with someffiing of the same regulanty as m the city, but of less width, 
with the exception of the pnncipal rcod, tlie Kulahdan or foreign quarter, 
inhabited chiefly by Armenians, Mughals, and the few European 
residents. The number of houses in the city and suburbs is said to be, 
m round numbers, la.ooo , and the population is roughly estimated at 
65,000 Monasteries and pagodas are dotted about m open spaces 
both within and without the walls. The former are of the same style 
of architecture as the houses of the pnnces and chief nobles, but 
frequently are even more elaborately carved and gilded. The normal 
shape of the Burmese or pagoda is that of a cone or circular 
pyramid of solid bnckwork, supported on a square base, and crowned 
by a tapering spire of gilt ironwork, formed m three crowns, called a 
and typical of the Buddhist triad 

ThuU and Manufcutuns —The great highways by which trade is 
conducted between Mandalay and the British possessions are the nvers 

VOL. IX. T 
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ln»vadi(li7avaddy)and Sittang^Tsit-taungX The entire value of the river 
tra^, as recorded at the Bntish frontier custom-houses of Thayet-eiyo 
and Taung-ngd m the year 1876-77 amounted to ;^3, 070,465 — namely, 
Imports, ^1,589,763, and exports, 480,703 The tonnage then 
employed in carryu^ this trade consisted of 1 1 steamers of the Irawadi 
Flotilla Company, 4 belonging to the King of Burma, and 30,161 native 
boats The capacity of the latter amounted to 301,986 tons In 
1883-83, value of the nv^ traffic on the Ira^adi and Sittang 
amounted to ;^3,io6,8s3 — ^namely, imports, ;£^i»5S7,584i and exports, 
;^i,549,37o Besides this nver trade, a considerable traffic is earned 
on by numerous land routes, on which a systematic attempt to super- 
vise and collect statistics is now being earned out The value of the 
land traffic by way of Thayet-myo and Taung-ngd m 1882-83 was 
;^207, 919 — namely, imports, ^^152, 428, exports, ;^55.49* 
pnncipal imports consist of nee, piece-goods, cotton twist and yam, 
raw silk, areca-nut, nga-^ and dned 6sb, salt, and crockery, the 
pnncipal exports are raw cotton, teak timber, petroleum, cutch, jaggery 
and molasses, hides, horns, ivory, suck4ac, wheat and pulse, tobacco, 
dyes, and pickled tea. The recent annexation of Upper Burma to the 
Bntish Empire will probably lead to a great development of the trade 
of Mandalay 

The overland traffic with China is an interesting branch of Burmese 
trade The exports include raw cotton (the chief stapleX Bntish manu- 
factures, salt, edible birds’-nests and fish maws, jade stone, amber and 
rubies , and the imports — silk, gold-leaf, copper, quicksilver, vermilion, 
velvet, drugs, tea, fresh and dned fruits. No trustworthy statistics have 
ever been obtained of the value of this tiadev Aod it has been variously 
estimated at from ^^500, 000 to j^8oo,ooo The export of silk from 
Mandalay into Bntish Burma is decreasing, owing to the competition of 
£ur(^>ean manufactures , value of the export in 1882-83, ^^63, 338 

A number of kitdn or markets are scattered throughout the city and 
suburbs, and well supply the wants of the people Artisans and traders 
in the same article cluster together in groups and give their names to 
wards, but are not stnctly confined to one locality as is the case m most 
easton aties. 

The pnncipal manufiicture is weaving in silk. Manchester imports 
are gradually displacing home-made doth , but the native siik manu- 
fricture, notwithstanding its patterns having been imitated to suit 
Bnnnese taste, still holds its own, and is infinitely prefaced for strength 
of fsbnc and the permanence and beauty of its dye& The repousA 
gold and silver w(^ is very beautiful and finished in execution , and 
the vtt»rf mid wood carving^ jn dear and bold alffi-re/uv&t are artistic 
m composition and design The Burmese have a great love for bells 
and goi^ and are very expert in casting them Some rude cutlery 
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and dhas, or native swordsj are made King Theban's father established 
a gun manufactory, but the guns cast are of a very inferior descnption. 

Admntstratton —King Thebau succeeded his father on the throne 
in October 1878, being the eleventh m succession from Alompra, the 
founder of the dynasty The Burm^e kings claimed to be descended 
from an old Aryan clan — the tube of the Sakyas— the family to v»hxh 
Gautama, the last Buddha, belonged, and the earliest date in Burmese 
history, or rather in the story which the Burmese mix up with their 
own, appears to be 691 B.C, the grand epoch fixed by Aijuna, King 
of Kapilavasta, The assumption of this ancient pedigree by the 
royal family nas, however, entirely without foundation They are 
descended from the hunter Alompra, who usurped the throne only 
a little more than a century ago Their administration was absolute 
despotism The king was under no r^traint whatever, saving his volun> 
tary respect for Buddhist rules and precepts , otherwise he was lord 
and master of the life and property of every one of his subjects 
Ibere was no hereditary rank in the kmgdom, and the soxalled nobles 
were only offiaals appointed or dismissed at w ill King Thebau com- 
menced his rule by remitting several royal monopolies and vexatious 
taxes which teade<l to paralyze ccmimerce, and by promises of a more 
liberal form of government than had hitherto existed But his palace 
massacres, the commotions of his coui% his persistent ill-treatment of 
British subjects, and his intrigues with foreign powers, form the prac- 
tical events of his reign His despotism and removal to India, and 
the annexation of his temton^ to the Bntish Empire on the 1st 
January 1886, can be but barely referred to here 

Medical As^ts — The general sturdy and vigorous appearance the 
Burmese is a good critenon of the healthiness of the climate The 
greatest heat is felt in April and May, before the setting in of the 
periodical rams, when the thermometer nses occasionally as high as 
gj" F The transitions of the seasons are sudden, and earthquakes 
are not infrequent, and often usher in and conclude the wet season 
Ihe most prevalent complaints are fever, dysentery, and hepatic 
diseases* 

UAndalg^h, — Fort m the Native State of Udaipur, lUjputdQa , 
situated about 96 miles to the north-east of Udaipur city, and about 
the same distance south by east from Ajmeife It extends to the length 
of half a mile, with a low rampart wall and bastions encircling the crest 
of the hill on which u stands It onginally belonged to the Balnot 
Kdjputs, a branch of the Solankis, but was granted m 1699 by the 
Emperor Aurangzeb to a Rahtor chief of Pisangan, who was agam 
expelled by the Rdna of Udaipur 

Kandapeta {Mundapelf) — Town m Rdmachandrapuram tdlvk^ 
Godivari District, Madras Presidency Lat i6‘ 50' n , long 81° 58' s. 
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Popidatica (1881) 5914, numba of booses, 1244 Hindus numbered 
5865, and Muhammadans 49 Situated i mile south of the Manda- 
petta Canal, which connects the Coconada and Connga Canals. The 
canal denves its name from the town. 

{Mirndargiriy — Hill m Bh^lpur District, Bengal Lat 
24* 50' 25' N, long 87“ 4' 41' upwards of 700 feet m height 
situated about 30 miles south of the town of Bh^alpur This 
mountem, which possesses great sanctity in Hindu mythology, consists 
of a huge mass of granite, overgrown near its summit with low jungle 
Numerous small artificial tanks have been cut in the sides of the solid 
rock j and the figure of a huge serpent, carved m relief on its surface, 
has been made to coil around it For about two-thirds of its height, 
the hiU can be ascended by steps hewn in the rock. Mandat hill is 
first mentioned m the account of the Great Deluge, when Vishnu 
floated on the waters in a profound slumber Besides bemg a place of 
pilgrimage, this spot abounds m mteresting rums and natural cunosities 
of interest to the antiquary For details, see Stafufsatl Aetounf of 
vol aiv pp 95*102 

Kdaddciplir — Subdivision and town in Farfdpur District, Bengal 
— See Madaripuu. 

{Paikapatanam) — Town m Ganjim District, Madras 
PresideDcy Population (1881) 4671 Situated two miles west of 
Hanpuram, a village on the high road from Madras to Calcutta 
Mandasa is the chief town of Mandasa zdmtnddH 

Hilldiwar. — Ancient town in Bijnaur taksUy Bijnaur (Bijnor) 
District, North Western Provinces Lat 29** 28' 50" n , lon^ 78* 10' 
25' E. I situated near the right bank of the Milin river, 8 miles north 
of Bijnaur town. Mandiwar dates back to a remote antiquity, and it 
has been suggested that its population may have been the Mathas 
mentioned by the Greek amba^dor Megastbenes, arc 300 b c It 
has also bem identified wnth the Madipur {M<htt-pU’h) of Hmen 
Tsuing^ the Chinese pilgrim of the 7th century ad He describes 
3 Cadipur as the capital of a separate kingdom nearly 1000 miles (6000 It) 
10 orcumference, ruled over by a Hindu Sudra king, but with about 
half the population professing Buddhism Madipur appears to have 
beui a stronghold of the faith, few it could boast of ten Buddhist 
monasteries containing 800 monks. Mandiwar next emerges into 
butmy as a heap of nuns m the foresL About 1 1 14, some enterprising 
^arwila Baniyis from Meerut District crossed the Ganges into Bijnaur, 
and repeopled the site. Their descendants still flourish in Mandiwar 
par^and and town. At the time of the second invasion of Shahib-ud- 
din (Mohaminad of Ghor) m 1193, Mandiwar was included within the 
dommums of the Hmdu king Fnthwi Rij, and shared in the overthrow 
of that monarch. In the reign of Akbar, the town had become, as 
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now, the capital of a pargctnd In 1805 it was sacked by the Pmddrf 
freebooter, Amir Kbdn, and during the Mutiny of 1857 suffered from 
the attacks of Jdt marauders 

The more anaent part of the site of the ruined city consists of a 
mound about half a mile square, raised some zo feet above the rest of 
the town, which flanks it on its western and northern sides In its 
midst is a ruined fort, and m its south-eastern corner stands the 
pnnapal mosque {Jama Masjtd)^ said to have been built on the site, 
and out of the materials, of an older Hmdu temple The town has no 
modem ediflce of any interest or beauty, being built chiefly of mud, 
with two or three substantial bnck-built houses, in one of which hves 
the descendant of the ancient Baniy^ family, mentioned above as having 
settled here in the lath century Population (1872) 7623, (1881) 7x25, 
namely, Muhammadans, 4329, Hmdus, 2786, and Christians, zo 
For police and conservancy purposes a small house -tax is levied, 
and the inhabitants are said to pay more attention to sanitary matters 
than those of most other towns m the District Markets are held twice 
a week, and a small manufacture is earned on of papter mackt boxes, 
trays, and paper knives. The only public buildings are a police station 
and post-office 

Handesar ^Town m Gwalior State, Central India —Su Mand- 

SAUR 

Mdndgdon. — ^Town in Hinganghit iahsil^ Wardhd District, Central 
Provinces, near the river Wana, 19 miles south-west-west of Wardha 
town Population {t88i) 3199, namely, Hindus, 2921, Muhammadans, 
127, Jains, 42, and aboriginal tnbes, 109 Mdndgdon has a town 
schoolhouse , and at the marked held every Tuesday, a good trade m 
cattle takes place 

Mandllflta — Island m the Narbada (Nerbudda) river, attached to 
Nim^ District, Central Provinces, famous fox its numerous temples, 
including the great shnne of Omkir, a form of Si\a The wo^ is 
derived from the mystic syllable *Om,’ which is employed in the 
beginmng of all prayers, and comprehends all the gods, the Vedas, 
and the three spheres of the world. According to the Narmadd 
Khandi which professes to be a portion of the Skanda Purdna^ the 
island was originally called Baiddrya Mam Parvat but its name was 
changed to Mandhita as a boon ^ro Omkir to the Riji Mindbitri, 
seventeenth of the Solar race, who performed a great sacrifice to the 
god 

The island covers an area of about five-sixths of a square mile, and 
a deep ravine runs through it from north to south Towuds the 
north, the ground slopes gently to .the water , but the southern 
and eastern faces terminate in bluff preapices, 400 or 500 feet high 
At this pom^ the southern bank of the Narbada is equally steep, 
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now, the capital of a pargand In 1S05 it was sacked the Pindirf 
freebooter, Amir Khdn, and during the Mutiny of 1857 suffered from 
the attadcs of Jat marauders 

The more ancient part of the site of the ruined city consists of a 
mound about half a mile square, raised some xo feet above the rest of 
the town, which flanks it on its western and northern sides In its 
midst is a ruined fort, and in its south-eastern comer stands the 
principal mosque {Jama Masjtd)^ said to have been built on the site, 
and out of the materials, of an older Hmdu temple The town has no 
modem edifice of any interest or beaut) , being built chiefly of mud, 
with two or three substantial brick built houses, in one of which lives 
the descendant of the ancient Baniyil family, mentioned above as havmg 
settled here m the 12th century Population (1872) 7622, {1881) 7x25, 
namely, Muhammadans, 4329, Hindus, 2786, and Christians, xo 
For police and conservancy purpose a small house -tax is levied, 
and the inhabitants are said to pay more attention to sanitary matters 
than those of most other towns in the District Markets are held twice 
a week, and a small manufacture is earned on of paptermackt boxes, 
trays, and paper knives The only pubhc buildings are a police station 
and post-office. 

l^OLdeBar ~Town in Gwalior State, Central India —Su Mand- 
SAUR. 

IfUndgAon. — Town m Hingangh^t takAl^ Wardh£ District, Central 
Provinces, near the river Wan^, 19 miles south-west-west of Wardha 
town Population (1881) 3199, namely, Hindus, 2921 , Muhammadans, 
127, Jams, 42, and abongmal tnbes, 109 Mtodg^on has a town 
schoolhouse , and at the market, fadd every Tuesday, a good trade in 
cattle takes place 

Handh^ta. — Island m the Xarbadi (Nerbudda) river, attached to 
Nim 4 r Distnct, Central Provinces , &mous for its numerous temples, 
including the great shnne of Omkir, a form of Siva. The word is 
denved from the mystic syllable ‘Om,' which is employed m the 
begmmng of all prayers, and comprehends all the gods, the Vedas, 
and the three spheres of the wc^d. According to the Narmadd 
Khandi which professes to be a portion of the Skanda Jhtrdna, the 
island was onginally called Baidd^a Mam Parvat , but its name was 
changed to Mandhata as a boon from Omkdr to the Riji Mdndhdtn, 
seventeenth of the Solar race, who performed a great sacrifice to the 
god. 

The island covers an area of about five-sixths of a square mile, and 
a deep ravine runs through it from north to south Towards the 
north, the ground slopes gently to .the water , but the southern 
and eastern faces terminate in bluff precipices, 400 or 500 feet high 
At this pomt, the southern bank of tbe Narbada is equally steep; 
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Population (i88x) 59x4^ number of bouseS) 1244. Hindus numbered 
5S651 and Muhammadans 49 Situated x mile south of the Manda* 
petta Canal, which connects the Coconada and Connga Canals. The 
canal derives its name from the town 

MkfiHaT {Mandar^ri ). — Hill m Bh^alpur District, Bengal Lat 
a4* 50' 2^ N, long. 87“ 4' 41' B., upwards of 700 feet m height, 
situated about 30 miles south the town of Bhigalpur This 
mountain, which possesses great sancti^ in Hindu mythology, consists 
of a huge mass of granite, overgrown near its summit with low jungle 
Numerous small artificuil tanks have been cut in the sides of the solid 
rock, and the figure of a huge serpent, carved m relief on its surface, 
has been made to coil around it For about two-thirds of its height 
the hill can be ascended by steps hewn m the rock. Mandar hill is 
first mentioned m the account the Great Deluge, when Vishnu 
floated on the waters in a profound slumber Besides being a place of 
pilgrimage, this spot abounds in mt^esting nuns and natural cunosities 
of interest to the antiquary F(» details, see Sfattstual Account of 
Batga/i vol nv pp. 95-iaa 

lUnddfipnr —Subdivision and town in Farfdpur Distnct, Bengal 
— See Madaripur. 

(jpathapaianam) —Town m Ganjim Distnct, Madras 
Presidency Population (1881) 4671 Situated two miles west of 
Haripuram, a vdlage on the high road from Madras to Calcutta. 
Mandasa is the chief town of Mandasa zdmtnddri 

Muddwar. — Ancient town in Bijnaur ta/iAi, Bijnaur (Bijnor) 
District, North Western Provinces Lat 29’ 28' 50' n , long 78® xo' 
25' E. , situated near the right bank of the Mdim river, 8 miles north 
of Bijnaur town. Mandiwar dates ^ck to a remote antiquity, and it 
has been suggested that its population may have been the Mathse 
mennoned by the Greek ambassador Megasthenes, are 300 a c. It 
has also been identified with the Madipur {fdo-h'fu-Io) of Hiuen 
Tsiang, the Chinese pilgrim of the 7th century ad He describes 
Madijmr as the capital of a separate kingdom nearly 1000 miles (6000 it) 
m arcumference, ruled over by a Hindu Sudra king, but with about 
half the pi^lation professing Buddhism Madipur appears to have 
been a stronghold of the faith, fix it could bo^t of ten Buddhist 
monasteries containing 800 monks. Manddwar next emeiges into 
histoiy as a heap of nuns m the forest About 1 1 14, some enterprising 
Agan^ Bani^ from Meerut Distnct crossed the Ganges mto Bijnaur, 
and iqiec^ed the site Their descendants sbll fiounsh in Mandiwar 
pnrgattd and town. At the tune of the second invasion of Shahib>ud- 
din (Muhammad dS Ghor) m 1193, Mandiwar was included within the 
dominions of the Hmdu king Fnthwi Rij, and shared in the overthrow 
of that monarch. In the reign of Akbar, the town had become, as 
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now, the capital of a pargand In 1805 it was sad^ed by the Pmdiri 
freebooter, Amir Khlln, and dunng the Mutiny of 1857 suffered from 
the attacks of Jit marauders 

The more ancient part of the site of die ruined city consists of a 
mound about half a mile square, raised some xo feet above the rest of 
the town, which flanks it on its western and northern sides In its 
midst is a ruined fort, and m its south-eastern comer stands the 
pTinapal mosque {/aaia said to have been built on the site, 

and out of the matenals, of an oMer Hindu temple The town has no 
modem edifice of any interest or beaut> , being built chiefly of mud, 
with two or three substantial brick-built houses, in one of which lives 
the descendant of the ancient Bamyd family, mentioned above as having 
settled here m the lath century Population (1873) 762a, (1881)7x25, 
namely, Muhammadans, 4339, Hindus, 2786, and Christians, 10 
For police and conservancy purposes a small house -tax is levied, 
and the inhabitants are said to pay more attention to sanitary matters 
than those of most other towns m the Distnct Markets are held twice 
a week, and a small manufacture is earned on of papter-macht boxes, 
trays, and paper knives. The only piblic buildings are a police station 
and post-oflice 

Muidesar. — Town in Gwalior State, Central India — Set Mand- 

SACR 

SUndgdan.'-^Town m Hinganghdt tahAi^ Wardhd District, Central 
Provinces, near the river Wan^, 19 miles soudi-west-west of Wardha 
town Population (1881) 3199, namely, Hindus, 2921, Muhammadans, 
137, Jams, 42, and abonginal tnbes, 109 Mdndgdon has a town 
schoolhouse, and at the market, held every Tuesda), a good trade m 
cattle takes place. 

Mandh&tA. — Island m the Narbada (Nerbudda) nver, attached to 
Nimdr District, Central Frovmces , famous for its nummt>us temples, 
including the great shnne of Omkir, a form of Sivo. The word is 
derived from the mystic syllable *Om/ which is employed in the 
beginmng of all pra}ers, and comprehends all the gods, the Vedas, 
and the three spheres of the world. According to the Narmadd 
Khand, which professes to be a portion of the Skanda Furdnoy the 
island was onginally called Baiddrya Mam ParviU , but its name was 
changed to Mandhita as a boon Omkir to the Riji Mindh^, 
seventeenth of the Solar race, who performed a great sacrifice to the 
god 

The island covers an area of about five-sixths of a square mile, and 
a deep ravine runs through it from north to south Towards the 
north, the ground slopes gently to .the watn , but the soothem 
and eastern faces terminate in bluff precipices, 400 or 500 feet high. 
At this point, the southern bank of the Narbada is equally steep , 
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and betvem the diffe the nw forms an exceedingly deep and silent 
p(K^ iiill of crocodiles and laige fish, many of which are so tame as to 
take grain off the lower steps of the sacred ghdts The northern 
branch kA the Narbadi is styled die Kiveri , and the belief is that 
a stream of that name, which enters the Narbadd about a mile 
higher up, passes unmixed througb its waters, and again leaves it 
at Mandbata, thus making at this favoured spot a double saftgam 
or junction of tao holy nvers. On both sides of the Narbadd, the 
rocks are of a greenish hue, very boldly stratified, and probably of 
hornstone slate 

Mandhdta was a seat of Siva-wonhip at an earlv age The shnne of 
Omkdr in the island, and the shnne of Amreswar (Lord of the Immortals) 
on the southern bank of the nier, are two of the twelve great Lingas 
which existed in India whenMahmiid of Ghazni demolished the temple 
of Somndth in 1024 a.d The Brdhmans who now officiate at the shrine, 
however, wish to exclude Omkdr from the twelve I«ingas styled A*dt or 
first, and the Narmadd supports their view The Kasi Kkand and 

other Sivaite wntings are against them , and pilgnms who have vowed to 
visit the Bara Jyoti Lingas, offer their adorations both to Omkdr and 
Amareswar Regarding the latter, however, they are avowedly left by 
die Brahmans under a pious mistake During the wars of the 17th 
and 18th centunes, the south banks were deserted and overgrown 
by jungle, and when, towards the end of the i8th century, the 
Feshwd desired to rebuild the tem^de, neither the Lmga nor its temple 
could be found. A new temple was, however, built, together 'sith 
a group of smaller ones Some time afterwards, the old Linga was 
accidentally discovered, standing on four arghdsy one above the other, 
which show that it had existed through the four ages of the world 
Moreover, the Benares pandits recognised it as the true Lmga, since it 
was situated m a line with Omk^ and the Kapila Sangam, where a 
small stream joins the Narbadl Rdo Daulat Singh, the late Raji of 
Mandhita, built a temple over it , but its honours, and even its name, 
had been apjwopnated by its younger nval, and it » now known as the 
Viswa Kith 

The Riji of Mandhita, who is hereditary custodian of all the 
modem temples, is a Bhitila, claiming to be twenty-eighth m descent 
from a Chauhin Rijput named Bhirat Singh, who took Mandhita 
from Nathd Bhfl in 1165 IVol^ly he only married the daughter 
of the Bhfl chief, as Nathi’s descendants are still the hereditary 
custodians of the ancient temples os the top and north side of the hill 
At tiiat tune, a Gosiin, nam^ Daiyio Kith, was the only worshipper 
(^Omkii on the island, which pilgrims could not visit for fear of a 
terrible god called Kit Bhairava, and bis consort Kdlf Devf, who fed 
on human ffesh. At last, Daryio Kith, by his austerities, shut up Kill 
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Devi in a cave, the mouth of which may yet be seen, appeasing her 
by erecting an image outside to receive worship , while he arranged 
chat Kil Bhairava should in future receive human sacnfioes at regular 
intervala From that time, devotees have dashed themselves over the 
Birkhala cliffs, at the eastern end of the island, on to the rocks by the 
river bnnk, where the ternble god resided, till, in 1824, the Bntish 
officer m chaige of Nimar witnessed the last such offering to Kal 
Bhairava The disciples of Darydo Ndth stiU enjoy lands on account 
of the worship of Omkar 

The old temples about Mandhata have suffered greatly from the 
iconoclastic 2eal of the Muhammadans, who ruled the country from 
about X400 Every dome has been overthrown, every figure mutilated 
The walls of the four forts are formed of uncemented blocks of stone, 
partly the basalt of the hill itself, and partly a yellow sandstone, which 
must have been brought from a considerable distance Fine carvings 
and statues of gods ornament the horizontal gateways The oldest of 
the Sivaite temples is probably that on the Birkhala rocks Unlike the 
other temples, Mhich present the ordmary shnne and porch, it consists 
cf a courtyard, with a verandah and colonnades supported on massive 
pillars, boldly carved in rectilineal 6gutes 

On the hill stand the rums of a very fine temple, now called 
Sidbeswar Mahideva lo each of the four sides of the shnne nas 
added a projection containing a doorway, and before every doorway 
was a porch resting on fourteen pillars, elaborately carved, and about 
14 feet high The vvhole building stood upon a plinth or platform, 
nsmg about 10 feet from the gitnind, and projecting 10 or 12 feet 
beyond the porches, before each of which was a flight of ten steps 
A frieze of elephants nearly 5 feet high, and carved in relief with 
singular conectness on slabs of yellow sandstone, was continued round 
the phntb Only two of the elephants, however, remain in any per- 
fection Of another and probably older temple, on the north bank of 
the island, only the porch remains. The temple of Gawf Somnath 
appears to be an old shnne rebuilt with hme Somndth himself is a 
gigantic now black, but once white, as his name denotes. The 
Muhammadan leader who destroyed old Mandhita, was told that this 
Aifga had the property of revealing to the inquirer the object into which 
his soul would pass at his next metempsychosis He questioned it as 
to his own fate , when, mirrored upon the the soldier of Isldm 
beheld a pig. In his wrath he cast the /wga into the fire, and smee 
then It has assumed its jet-black hue An immense Nandi (Siva’s 
bull), of a fine groen stone, lies headless in front of the shnne, and 
about too yards farther on is on overthrown pillar nearly 20 feet m 
length 

On the island itself, every temple is dedicated to Siva or his asso- 
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cate ddoes, but the north tank of the ruer opposite in addition to 
Smite ruais, conteins sevenl old structures devoted to Vishnu, and a 
iHu^e group of Jain temples Where the Narbadd bifurcates are the 
remains of some gatewa}’s, and a large shapeless building containing 
twenty-four figures of Vishnu and his various avafdrSy carved in good 
style m a close-grained green stone. Among them is a large vardha 
or boar avaidr^ covered with the same panoply of sitting figures as 
that at Khandwa. The date 1546 a.i> appears on an image of Siva in 
the same building Farther down the lank, in a small ravine called 
the Rdwana nald, is found a prostrate figure 18^ feet in length, rudely 
carved m bold relief on four basalt slabs laid end to end It has 
ten arms, all holding clubs and pendent skulls, but only one bead. On 
its chest IS a scorpion, and at its right side a rat, while one foot rests on 
a smaller prostrate human figure The people call it Rdvana, the 
demon king of Ceylon, who earned olf SiU, the wife of Rdma, but 
probably it represents the consort of Si\a in her more ternble form of 
MflhUtilf. It was evidently intended to be placed in a colossal temple 
which was never completed The bed of the ravine is covered with 
huge basalt blocks, slightly carved m some places, which doubtless had 
the same destination Numbers of these stones have been removed to 
build the modem tovm of Mandhdta, and the dry bed of the Narbadd 
has been strewn with them in the transit 

The Jam temples stand on an elevation overlooking, but a little 
retired from, the river The largest building, raised on a plinth of 
basalt blocks 5 feet high, was perhaps a monaster) It consisted of 
a quadrangle 53 feet by 43 feet, surrounded by four rows of pillars about 
10 feet high The eastern wall is still complete, decorated with geo- 
metneal figures rudely carved in yellow sandstone The building was 
apparently devoid of external ornament On each side of the doorway 
IS a figure carved on slabs sdsout 3 feet high, with Sivaite and Jain 
emblems cunously intermixed To the north stood the temple proper, 
built m a pyramid shape, with numerous smaller spires Ilie porch 
IS still erect, but the shnne has been buried beneath the niins of the 
dmne. The third building was a smaller temple, 19 feet square, raised 
on a pyramid of basalt blocks about 35 feet high The sitting figures 
over ite doewways and the other carvings resemble those in the two 
larger buildings. 

The bills near these temples, as well as the island of Mandhiba itself, 
are covered with remains of habitations , but nowhere is there a trace 
of lime m the building. Probably this region was once thickly popu- 
lated , at present only the Rijfi’s people and the temple officials occupy 
It The great fair of Omkii)i, held on the i5tb of Kfiitik (end of 
October), is attended by about 15,000 persons, and a good bndle- 
road of about 7 miles makes the place easily accessible from the Bamii 
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travellers’ bungalow There is also a good road of about 7 miles from 
the Mortakka station on the R^jput^na-Milwi Railway The southern 
bank has, during the present century, become the site of numerous 
temples and monasteries of Godar (whence its name of Godarpura) and 
other devotees, raised by the piety of various Marathi chiefs. The 
Bhavuhya Purdna contains a prophecy that, after 5000 years of the 
Killyuga, the sanctity of the Ganga nver will expire, and the Narbadi 
will be left without a rival The Mandhata Brihmans anxiously expect 
this important event, which a few ^ars will now determine 

Wfandl. — Native State, under the political superintendence of the 
Commissioner of Jilandhar, representing the Government of the 
Punjab, lying betw een 31“ 23' 45* and 32* 4' n lat , and between 76“ 40’ 
and 77* aa' 30" e long , bounded on the east by KiShi, on the south 
by Suket, and on the north and west by Kangra Estimated area, 1000 
square miles Population (1881) 147,017 Approximate revenue, 
^^36,000 Tribute is paid to the Bntish Government of ;^io,ooo 

Physical Asptits — The country is ver> mountainous, being inter- 
sected by two parallel ranges, fi^m which smaller hiUs and spurs 
diverge The lofuer of these two great ranges, known as the Goghar 
ki Dhar, attains a height of about 7000 feet, it is well wooded and 
fertile, and abounds in game The second range, known as Sikandra 
ki Dhir, rises at one point to a height of 6350 feet, but its average 
altitude is about 5000 feet 

History — The ruling family in Mandi is Rijput, of the Chandra 
Bansi clan, and is known as Mandiil Sen is the name borne by the 
ruling Chief, whilst the younger members of the family are called Singh 
The Mandi family is an ancient offshoot of the chiefs of Suket About 
X 200 A D , Bahu Sen, a younger brother of the Chief of Suket, havmg 
quarrelled with his elder brother, left Suket to seek bis fortunes else- 
where He went to Kdlu, and settled at Manglaur, where his posterity 
lived for eleven generations Bano, who w'as so called from the 
accident of his havmg been born under a bdn tree whilst his mother 
was a fugitive, succeeded m killii^ the Rina of Sakor, and ruled for 
some years at Sakor Thence he transferred his residence to Bfam, 
about four miles above Mandi, on the Bios Finally, Riji Ajbar Sen, 
nmeteenth in descent from Bahu Sen, founded the town of Mandi m 
1527 A.D, and may be considered the first Riji of Mandi Between 
this chieftaincy and that of Suket there were numerous wars, and 
incessant rivalry 

Towards the end of the se^nteenth century, Guru Govind Smgh, 
the tenth of the Sikh Gurus, visited Mandi, being miraculously 
conveyed thither, according to Sikh legend, in a flying iron cage, m 
which he had been imprisoned by the Riji of Kiilu. Durmg the 
rule of Riji Isn Sen, 1779-1826, Mandi was successively under the 
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power of the Katoch of the Gtirkhas, and finally of Ranjit Singh 
of lehtwe. Tnbute was regulaily paid to Lahore, until i840» when 
the State was taken possession of by General Ventura for the Mahi- 
ri.^ of Lahore, Kharrak Singh (son of Ranjft Singh) The famous 
fortress of Kamlfgarh was reduc^ by the Sikh forces after an arduous 
siege. The was compelled to submit to the most extortionate 
demands of the Lahore authonties, and naturally looked for protection 
to the Bnosh power After the battle of Sobrion, he formally tendered 
hjs allqpance to the British Government The State came mto posses- 
Sion of Government by the Tre^y of Lahore m 1846 , and the 
sovereignty was conferi^ on the father of the present Rijd under 
certain conditions, of which the chi^ were that he should construct 
good roads m his territory, and should levy no tolls on exports or 
imports. 

l^pxUatum, — ^The Census of 1881 returned the area of Mandi State 
at zooo square miles, with 4559 towns and villages, and 24,331 occupied 
houses. Total population, 147,017, namely, males 75,588, and females 
71,429, average density of population, 147 persons per square mile , 
numbCT of famibes, 28,619 Classihed according to religion, the popu- 
lation in 1881 consisted of— Hmdus, 144,621, M uh a mma dans, 2335 , 
Sikhs, 49 , and Christians, 1 2 

PtvJmdSj OtMaiti AdmimstraH&n^ etc — Thevalleys between the hill- 
ranges are very fertile, and produce all the ordinary grams, besides 
more valuable crops of nee, sugar-cane, maize, poppy, and tobacca 
The climate is cool, except at the capital, which is shut m by the hills, 
and in the western portion of the country, which does not nse more 
than 2000 feet above the plains There are salt-mmes at Giimah and 
Drang, where the mineral is dug from the face of the cliff or from 
shallow <^n cuttings. The salt produced here furnishes about one- 
fourth of the revenue of the Stat^ nearly half the total revenue being 
denved from the land-tax. Iron is also found m places, but generally 
only m small paiticlea Gold is also obtained in small quantities by 
wa^mg The (R’e8ent(i885) lUji, named Biji Sen, was born about 1846 
Hie military force consists <ii 700 in&ntry and 25 cavalry The Rijd 
IS entitled to a salute of ii guns Considerable sums have been 
expended of late yeais by this State on important public works Of 
these the chief are a post-office and a schoolhoiise at Mandi, a good 
mule-road over the Bhabbu Pass from Baiynith to Sultinpur, and the 
most notable of all, a handsome suspension bndge over the Beas (Bids) 
at Mandt, of 240 feet clear s|ian This bndge is most valuable both 
for convenience and for trade , it was opened by the Rayd in 1878, 
and named by bun *The Empress Bridge of Mandi ’ The Riyd has 
more recently spent la^ sums in constructing a road from Bayaura in 
Kdlo, over the Duldil Pass, to Mandi town, and thence over the Sikandra 
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Dh^ mto Kingra District} to join a road made by the Government 
from the Fhagw^ station on the Smd, Punjab, and Delhi Railway 

UuuU. — Chief town of the Native State of that name, situated m 
31” 43' X lat, and 76' 58^ b long, on the banks of the Beas (Bias). 
The nver here is a swift torrent, and is spanned by the new ^ Empress ' 
bridge The banks are high and rocky* M L^el Gnffin {Punjab 
Pdjds, 1870, p 626) says, ‘The effect of the melting of the snow in 
the neighbouring mountains is seen each day in the river, which during 
the hot season rises every evening, continues to increase m volume 
during the night, and declines again towards morning, when the amount 
of water in its bed is perhaps one-thuti less than at midnight ’ Popu- 
lation (1881) 5030, namely, Hindus, 4807, Muhammadans, 303 , Sikhs, 
14, and Christians, 7 Elevation of Mandi above the sea, 2557 feet 

Bla nd l^ o n — Town m Lucknow District, Oudh , situated a short 
distance north of Lucknow aty, on the road to Sitipur The site of 
the old Lucknow cantonments previous to the outbreak of the Mutiny 
in 1857, built by Sa^ldat Ah Khan, 6th Nawib of Oudh, in whose time 
three regiments of the Company's troops were stationed here The 
buildings have now disappeared, with the exception of a gateway or 
two, and the gable end of the church, which stands out among the 
growing crops Mandidon is at present a place of no importance 
Population (1881), Hindus, 1856, Muhammadans, 444, total, 2300, 
residing m 445 houses, mostly of mud The town is said to denve its 
name from an ancient Hindu hermit, Mandal Rikh, who here performed 
his solitary devotions in the midst of a large forest The Bhars after- 
wards effected a settlement, but were eventually driven out by Mdlik 
Adam, one of Sayyid Sdlir's lieut^ants, in whose honour an annual 
festival IS held A colony of Shaikhs, the relic of the invasion, is said 
to have held the village for 150 years, when they were exterminated 
by Rdjd Singh, one of the RakseU Chauhdns of Bhaulf This leader 
conferred the lands half on Brdhmans and half on Kayasths, servants 
of his own, whose descendants hold shares m the village at the 
jiresent day 

HaadU. — British District in the Jabalpur Division of the Chief 
Commissionmhip of the Central Provinces, lying between 32* 14' and 
23* 22' N lat, and between So* and 81* 48' s. long. Bounded on the 
north-east by the State of Rewi , on the south-east by Bildspur Dis- 
tnct , on the south-west by BdldgMt District , and on the west by Seonf 
and Jabalpur Districts. Area, 4719 square miles, population m 1881, 
301,760 persons. The administrative head-quarters of the District are 
at the town of Mandla. 

J^ysuai As,fiee/s —Mandii consists of a wild highland region, broken 
up by the valleys of numerous rivera Ihe traveller makes his way 
across a succession of mhospitable plateaux, along narrow footpaths, 
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bordered on either side with jungle and long grass, the haunt of tigers , 
yet at times a ghmpise is caught of the head of some valley, where the 
hills seem to open out into a rolling prauie, diversified here and there 
with helm of forest, or perhaps a patch of cultivated ground intersected 

a nvm*, with a fringe of green trees on its banks. Trap covers the 
whole of the area, except in Uie south west, where a formation of 
cry^alline rocks occupies a small trocL To the south-east, though 
granite, syenite, and limestone fi^uently appear on the banks of 
streams, and form the sides of hiU^ yet almost everywhere, even to 
the tops of the highest peaks, trap is the uppermost rock In the low- 
lands there is abundance of nch black cotton-soil patches of which 
are surrounded, as the land nses tou'ards the hills, with a red gravelly 
earth, usually covered with masses of stones and flints In the less 
fevoured ^ alleys, a light friable «indy soil is found, which bears the 
name of sehar 

The Narbadi (Nerbudda) river, after forming for some distance the 
boundary between Mandli and Kewi, bends to the west, and flows 
through the centre of the District At the beginning of its course it 
receives the Haters of many tnbutanes, which take tlieir rise in the 
Miikal heights, and flow northward along \alle>s hemmed m by low 
spurs of hills jutting out from die main range, and chiefl} covered with 
sdl forests Many of these nvers never run dry , and, mth the natural 
spnngs which abound, they afford an ample supply of Hater to the 
eastern portion of the District As the Narbadd rolls on towards the 
west, Its waters are increased by those of the Banjdr, the Hdlon, and 
numerous other streams. Most of these rivers flow at a great depth 
below the general level, and can rarely be utilized for irrigation In 
their valleys to the east and south of the town of Mandld, all the best 
cultivation of the District is comjmsed. The ncbest are the Harwell 
lands, formed by irregular spurs, im^ecting northward from the Bhamsd 
Ghdt towards the Narbada, and watered by the Banjdr, an affluent of 
the Narbadd, and by the Thdnwar, which falls into the Wamgangd 
Between these streams stretches a range of low hills, crowned by an 
extaisive plateau, where some of the best Gond villages he, each within 
Its fringe jungle fo the west of Mandli town, the country becomes 
sail more wild and difficult , though at places it opens into vall^s, 
domi which, after the rams, the mountain torrents force their way to 
the Narbada. The spurs and ndges which occupy the greater part of 
the Distnct, for the most part have the same character An abrupt 
ascent leatls to a fine plateau, with a general slope to the east 

The Mdikal range, almost entirely of latente formation, and densely 
dothed wtth id/ forests^ forms part of the great watenhed between 
Eastern and Western India. Its wildest section is m Shdhpur, north 
of the Narbadd, where the hills reach to a great height, nsmg i»re< 
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cipitously from the valley of the Johil^ which flows m a deep bed 
below. From these heights the Gaaj^r and the Ganj 4 n descend by 
a senes of falls from one plateau to another, till they mingle with the 
Johild. The highest cascade is about 60 feet , and behmd it are some 
vast caverns of unknown extent, which are carefully avoided by the 
Gonds who dwell amid the jungle, as being the homes, not only of 
wild beasts, but of evil spirits, who have tenanted diem ever since the 
time of the Pandavas All these hills are deemed to be under the 
special protection of Mahideva, or Siva. The loftiest mountain of the 
Mdikal range is Chauriadidar, which is computed to be 3400 feet above 
sea*levd On its summit an open plateau extends for 6 square miles, 
so abundantly supplied with water, and so well adapted to catch every 
cooling breeze, that, were it not for its inaccessibility, it would be 
admirably suited for a sanitarium Amid the wild and desolate 
country which covers so la^e a part of the District, tigers and 
other wild beasts abound, and though their ravages have been 
exaggerated, the proportion of deaths from wild beasts is consider- 
ably greater m Mandli than in any other District of the Central 
Provinces. 

ffisiory^Tht names of the dynasty under which Mandld became 
known as the chief seat of the Giwid kingdom, were found engraved 
m Sanskrit on a stone m the temple at Raronagar The list begins 
with Jidhava Ri>a, who, influenced by a dream and the advice of 
a holy Brdhman, entered the service of the Gond Rdja N^gdeva. 
Ndgdeva gave him his only child m marriage, and, in obedience to a 
sign from heaven, named his son-in law as his successor On ascending 
the throne, the Rdjput Jadhava Riya made the Brdhman, Sarbhi 
P^hak, his prime minister , and while the descendants of the one 
reigned from 338 ad down to the Maritbi conquest m 1781, the 
descendants of the other discharged the duties of prime mimstcr for 
the same long i>eriod It was not, however, till 634 that Mandl 4 
Itself was added to the dominions of the Gondw^ni princes by Gop^l 
Si, tenth of his line After his reign, the whole kingdom became 
known as Garhi MandU. From Gopil Sd. a succession of 38 prmces 
brinp us down to Sangram Si, under whom the Garhi-Mandla dynasty 
attained its maximum of power Before his death in 1530, he had 
made himself master of garhs or provinces, compnsing the present 
Districts of Mandli, Jabalpur (Jubbulpore), Damoh, Sigar (^ugor), 
Narsmghpur, Seoni, and jxirt of Hoshangibid, together with the 
principality of Bhopal 

In 1564, Asof Khin, the Mughal viceroy at Kara Mintkpur on the 
Ganges, invaded the Gondwini kingdom at the head of a consider- 
able force At that time the country was under the regency of the 
widow of Dalpat Si, the benefl^nt Ranf Dui^ivati, whose name yet 
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hves ID th« gratdul recdlection of the people After sustamii^ a 
defeat near Sii^urgarh, m Jabalpur Bistnct, she retired upon Garh^, 
and 0 oally upon Mandld, where she took up a strong position m a 
narrow defile. The first day the queen was victonoas , but the next 
day Asaf Khdn brought up hts artillery, and renewed the battle 
The queen, though severely wounded, still defended the pass m 
person, when suddenly the mer m her rear, which before the action 
was nearly dry, began to nse. The Gondw^nd troops, finding their 
retreat cut off, gave way in confusion Then Rinf Durgaiati snatched 
a dagger from her elephant-dnv^, and plunged it into her bosom, thus 
crownmg a useful life with a heroic death By this victory, Asaf 
Khdn acquired immense booty, including a thousand elephants* Soon 
after his departure, the kingdom suffered its first diminution in the 
loss of ten provinces, afterwards formed into the State of Bhopdl, 
which were c^ed to the Emperor Akbor, to obtain his recognition of 
the succession of Chandra S£ 

From this time, the Garha-MandU princes admitted the supremacy 
of the impenal power llie Bundeld invasion, two generations later, 
and the contests and foreign mtmentions caused by a senes of dis- 
puted successions, gradually stripped the Gondwani kingdom of 
territory, so that when Mahirij Si succeeded in 1731, only 39 of 
the 43 provmces remained Maodli itself, however, had progressed 
during this penod, especially in the reign of Hfrde Si, under whom 
large numbers Lodhis settled m the District , and much of its land 
was brought under cultivation In 1742, the Peshwi invaded the 
country, and, after defeating and killing Mahirij Si, placed the dead 
kuig’s son, beo Rij Si, on the throne, on condition of paying chauth 
or tnbute of one -fourth, estimated at 4 MkAs of rupees (say 
j^40,ooo) This invasion laid waste the whole country east of 
Jabalpur, and Mandli has never recovered from its effects Further 
cessions of territory to the Riji of Nigpur and to the Feshwa 
followed , until the Good kin^om lay at the merc^ of the Marithi 
jrulm of Sigar, who represented the Peshwi’s autbont) 

At length, m 1781, the last of a line which had ruled for over four- 
teen fxntunes was deposed, and his temtones added to the Sl^;ar 
pnncipality The country was rul^ from Sigar for z8 years, but only 
one of the Sigar chiefs, Viaudeva Pandit, has left any mark on the 
Distnct He is said to have done more m a few months towards the 
rum oi Mandli than internal dissensions or Pindin raids could have 
effected m as many years. In 1799, Mandli was annexed by the 
BhonsU Rijis of Nigpur , and during the following yean the town of 
MandUl was fortified agamst the Pindarfs, who never suc^ded m 
taking It, though they freely pillaged the rest of the country 

In 1818, on die conclusion of the third and last Marithi war, 
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Mandli was transferred to the British. The Marithd garrison in the 
fort however, refused to surrender , and it was necessary for General 
Marshall to take the place by assault on the 24th March tSiS A 
serere famine marked the first year of British rule, together with the 
first outbreak of cholera ever known m the country At the time 
of the Sepoy Mutiny in 1857, the chiefs of Rdmgarh, Shdhpur, and 
Sob^gpur rebelled When order was restored, Sohagpur was made 
over to the Rdji of Rewi, and the estates of Ramgarh and Sh&hpur 
were confiscated Some further attempts at insurrection m 1858 were 
easily suppressed, and the British administration has ever since been 
firmly established in Mandld 

Population . — A rough enumeration in 1866 returned the population 
of Mandla District at 202,549 The Census of 1872 disclosed 213,018 
The latest enumeration in 1881 r^umed the population at 301,760, 
showing an increase of 88,742, or 41 66 per cent , since 1872 lliis 
increase is, however, to a large extent only apparent, and arises from 
defective enumeration at the time of the previous Census The 
Deputy-Commissioner accounts for 40,000 of the increase, or about 
13 per cent of the population m 1882, as owing to omissions in 1872 
There has, however, been an extensive immigration into MandU from 
Rewd State since 1872, and about 15 2 per cent of the population 
tn 1881 were persons bom beyond the District The inaease of 
registered births over registered deaths since 1872 is returned at 4 59 
per cent 

The results of the Census of 1881 may be briefly summarized as 
follows — Area, 4719 square miles, with 1751 towns and villages, and 
68,978 houses, of which 61,779 were occupied and 7199 unoccupied 
Total population, 301,760, namely, males 153,542, and females 
148,218 Average density of population, 63 9 persons per square 
mile , villages per square mile, 37 , number of persons per village, 171 , 
inmates pier occupied house, 4 88 Classified according to age, there 
were — under 15 years, males 69,873, and females 65,310, total chil- 
dren, 135,183, or 447 per cent of the total population 15 years 
and upwards, males 83 669, and females 82,908 , total adults, 166,577, 
or 55 2 per cent Classified according to religion, the Census reports 
the bulk of the population, namely, 167,746, or 55 5 per cent , a$ still 
following their primitive aboriginal forms of religion. Hindus proper 
number 123,793, or 41 per cent, Kabfrpanthls, 5686, Satnimis, 76, 
Jams, 2S4, Muhammadans, 4048, and Christians, 127 

The total abonginal population, including those now ranked as 
Hindus, numbers 184,548, ^ whom Gonds compnse 164,969 , B^igas, 
11,493 , Kols, 7308 , and other Kolanan tribes, 778 In no District 
of the Central Provinces do the aborigmal or hiU tribes constitute so 
large a proportion of the population, and nowhere, except tn the 
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fendafany State of Bastar, can the habits of the Goods, with the 
Pfadhins (who act as bards at their births, deaths, and marriages) and 
the Bdigas (who unite the professions of pnest and huntsman), be 
better studied. (.S^ Central Provinces ) 

Among the Hindus in zS8i, Srdhmans numbered 6149 and Rdj* 
puts, 5530 The bulk of the Hmdu population consists of Ahirs, the 
most numerous caste, 31,530, Pankas, 11,908, Mohris, 9687, 
Dhimdrs, 6713 , Kdrmls, 5198 , Td(s, 5020 , lodhis, 4565 , Kdchhls, 
3898, etc. Of the 127 Christians, X3 were Europeans, 3 Eurasians, 
10& Natives, and 5 unspecified 

Mandla is still the most thinly populated part of the Central Pro* 
Vinces. The want of inhabitants is &lt espeaally in the eastern portion 
of the Distnct, though since 1843 much land has there been brought 
under cultivation by a colony tA Mahto Tells These industrious 
husbandmen, who were originally resident at Maihir, forsook their 
hereditary profession of oil-pressing, under the guidance of Rdhtor Tell, 
and devoted themselves to agnculture Though occasionaUy turbulent, 
they prove excellent cultivatcws. The prevailing languages in the 
District are Hindi, Urdu, and Mardthf 

Dmsum tnio T&wn and Cauniry — The only town in the District 
with more than 3000 inhabitants is Manila Town, with a population 
(z88z) 4733 There are 3 villages with from two thousand to three 

thousand inhabitants , 3 from one thousand to two thousand , 43 from 
five hundred to a thousand, 444 from tso hundred to five hundred, 
while 1359 villages contained less than two hundred inhabitants 
The only municipality is Mandlf, with a total income dunng the 
year 1883-^3 of almost entirely derived from taxation (ss. 4^ 

per head) 

Oieupatwns —The Census of x88i returned the male population 
under the followup six mam headings — Class (1) Professional, including 
civil and military, 2303 , (3) domestic class, 983 , (3) commercial class, 
including bankers, traders, earners, etc., 1885 , (4) agncultural and 
pastoral class, includii^ gardeners, 76,827 , (5) industrial class, indud> 
ing manufiicturers and artisans, 10,937 , (6) indefinite and non-produC’ 
ttve dass, comprising general labourers and male children, 60,619 

Agnadture — Of the total area of 4719 square miles, only 598 were 
cultivated in 1883, and of the portion lying waste, 3488 square miles 
were returned as cultivable Of the cultivated land, 1057 acres w^ 
imgated by private enterprise In 1883, 79,703 acres were devoted to 
the production of nee , 73,000 acres to wheat , while other food'gratns 
occupied SOI, 7x3 acres, and oil-seeds 24,857 acres. The culUvation 
of cotton has not increased in late years, in spite of the favourable 
character of Che soil , and in x88j was confined to 525 acres. Fibres 
and sugar-cane are p^uced 10 considerable quantities. The magni- 
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ficent sdl forests which formerly clothed the highlands of the District 
have suffered greatly from the ddhya system of cultivation practised 
by the hill tribes, who cut down and bum the wood on the hillsides, 
and sow their crops m the ashes. Of late yeais, however, measures 
have been taken to prevent furth^ damage to the foresta Notwith- 
standing the fine pastures to be found m parts of the District, and 
especially in the Fratapgarh idluk^ the number of cattle is said to have 
seriously diminished since 1873 The agricultural stock and imple- 
ments m 1883 were returned as follows — Cows, bullocks, and buffaloes, 
HhlAI t horses, 83, ponies, 2258, donkeys, 68, sheep and goats, 
27 i 55 S I pigs, 5299 , carts, 464, and ploughs, 27^222 
The Census of 1881 returned a total of 1000 landed propnetora 
The tenant cultivators numbered 100,270, of whom 8012 had either 
absolute or occupancy rights, while 29,758 were tenants -at -will 
The remainda; consist mostly of assistants in home cultivation, 
cultivators on sharing tenures, etc Agricultural labourers numbered 
39,214 The total adult agricultunscs, male and female, numbered 
140,989, or 46 7 per cent of the District population, the average area 
of cultivated and cultivable land being 14 acres for each adult agri- 
culturist Amount of Government assessment, including local rates 
and cesses levied on land, ;^9S 17, or an average of s|d per cultivated 
acre Total rental paid by cultivators, including cesses, ^i 7 ) 754 » or 
an average of io|d per cultivated acre In 1883 the average rates 
of rent per acre were as follows — Land suited for nee, is. 7^d. , for 
wheat, IS. 7 ^d , for inferior gram, 8|d , for sugar-cane, is lo^d The 
produce per acre averaged — ^rice, 360 lbs., wheat, 475 lb&, inferior 
gram, 300 lbs , cotton, 53 lbs , and sugar {gur), 535 lbs The pnees 
of produce per cwt in the same year (1883) were returned as follows — 
Rice, 5s 5d, wheat, 3s 6d , cotton, ixs /d , and raw sugar {gur\ 
yQif xos pd Nmepence per diem is the average wage of a skilled 
labourer , that of an unskilled labourer, 3d 
Commerce and Trade — No manufacture exists in the Distnct b^nd 
the ordinary weaving of cotton cloth, and in 1881, the total number 
of merchants and traders only numbered 465 In many village^ 
bdzdrs or markets are held, but none of them has any real trade, 
either export or import In the eastern portion of the Distnct, the 
traffic in gram is entirely dependent on foreign traders, who travel 
through the country with large herds of pack-bullocks, and to a great 
extent command their own pTi<^ Iron-ore abounds throughout the 
Mdikal Hills. The most valuable metal is produced in the mines near 
Rdmgaxh Those m Mow6i, however, supply most of the neighbour- 
hood with axe-beads, ploughshares, and the like The backward state 
of Mandli must be mainly attnbuted to the want of means of c(»n- 
munication. Conveyance by water is nowhere available , and the only 
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made road in the District is that from Jabalpur to the tovn of Mandld 
This road bni^s the DistncC into direct ^mmucication with the Great 
Indian Peninsula Kailway 

Admmtstratton — In 2861, Mandli was formed into a separate Dis- 
trict under the British Government of the Central Provinces. It is 
administered by a Deputy Commissioner, with Assistants and taJisiiddrs 
Total revenue in 2868-^9, ^^8924, of which the land revenue yielded 
;^565 i Total revenue in 187^77, ;^i6,io5, of which the land yielded 
;^9324. Total cost of Distnct officials and police m the latter year, 
j^702x By 1883-84, the total revenue bad increased to ;^26,8i7, 
while the land revenue remained stationary at ;^94i6 Total cost of 
officials and police (1883-84), ^^77 79. Number of civil and revenue 
judges of all sorts within the Distnct, 4 , magistrates, 5 Maximum 
distance from any village to the nearest court, 61 miles — average dis- 
tance, 25 mile& Number of r^ular police, 310 men, costing ;£'4o89 , 
being I policeman to about every 15 square miles and to every 9S3 m- 
habitants. 1 here is also a rural pdice or village watch, numbenng 974 
in 1883 The daily average number of convicts in prison in 1883 was 
48 51, of whom 3 21 were females, 'fhe number of Government or 
aided schools under Government inspection in the Distnct m 1883 was 
21, attended by 2009 pupils. The last return shows some progress , 
since in 1872 only 284 children under 12 years, 2 of whom were 
females, and only 1038 persons above that age, 6 of whom were females, 
were returned a» able to read and wnte, or under instruction The 
Census of 1881 returned 772 bojs and 26 girls as under instruction, 
besides 2751 males and 25 females able to read and wnte, but not 
under instruction Mandld is still the most backward Distnct in the 
Central Provinces as regards education, and there only exists x school 
to every X096 boys of a school-gomg age 

Medical Aspedx — The climate throughout the District is exceed- 
ingly s-anable The hottest time of the year is at the break of the 
monsoon in June, just before the nuns begin, and m September, when 
they cease. The cold weather extends from October ot November 
till the end of Febniary or March At Mandld town in 1872, the 
average temperature m the shade at 2 pm was as follows — May, 

1 12 9' F , July, 95 3*, December, 81 8’ No later thermometncal 
returns are available. Dunng the monsoon, the rainfall is heavy, the 
aimual average being from 56 to 60 inches. In 1872 it amounted to 
61 7 inches, while m 1876 it was as low as 41 20 inches, and in 1883 
44 indies. Storms are frequent, and at tunes the hailstorms are so 
vulent, that whole fields are swept of their crops as if they had been 
reaped In March, the hailstones are sometimes as large as pigeons' 
qigs, and, when heaped together in a shady place, will often remain 
unmelted during the whole of two days. MandU has, throughout its 
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length and breadth, a 7^7 bad name for fever The local type is 
unusually virulent, and does not yield easily to quinine Strangers are 
peculiarly liable to it Cholera visits the country occasionally, and 
small-pox carries off large numbers Of late, however, vaccination has 
made considerable progress. In 1883, the registered death-rate per 
thousand of the population amounted to 27 69 , the rate the previous 
five years was 35 26 per thousand In 1883, the charitable dispensanes 
at Mandli and Kimgarh afforded medical relief to a total of 6959 
])atients [For further information regarding Mandl^l, see the Central 
Provinces GautUer^ by Mr (now Sir) Charles Grant (X^gpur, 1870) , 
also the ^ttlemmt Report of iiandli District^ by Captain H E C 
Ward (1869) , and the several Administration and Departmental Reports 
of the Central Provinces from r88o to 1883 ] 

— The south-western tahsil or revenue Sub-division of 
Mandla District, Central Provinces Area, 2043 square miles , villages, 
960, houses, 34,986 Total population (i88z) 171,798, namdy, 
males 86,988, and females 84,810, persons pet square mile, 84 13 
lotal adult ^iculturists, male and female, 78,571, or 45 7 percent 
of the Sub-divisional population, the a\ erage area of cultivated and 
cultivable land being ji acres for each adult Total amount of 
Cjovemment assessment, including local rates and cesses levied on 
land, ^6009, or an average of 6|d per cultivated aae , total rental 
actudly paid by cultivators, ^^12,364, or an average of is. o^d per 
cultivated acre In 1883, Mandld Subdivision contained 3 avil and 4 
criminal courts, 23 police stations and outposts, strength of regular 
police 104 men, besides 648 village watchmen {fhaukiddrs) 

Mandll — Administrative head-quarters and principal town of 
Mandld District, Central Provinces, situated in lat. 22” 35' 6' a^ud 
long 80” 24' E., 1770 feet above sea-level, on the Xarbadd (Xcrbudda) 
nver, which surrounds it on three sides Population (i88x) 4732, 
namely, Hindus, 3726, Muhammadans, 744, Kablrpanthis, 23, 
Christians, 83, and aboriginal tnbes, 156 Municipal revenue 
{1882-83}, The town was made the seat of government in 

1680 by Narendra Sd, the 57th Rijd of the Garbd-Mandid Ime, who 
constructed a fort by the nver, within which he built a large palace 
In 1739, Mandld was taken by the P^hwd, Bdldjf Bdjf Rdr^from whom 
the gate on the Jabalpur road, by which he entered, received its name 
(Fateh Daiwdza) The Mardthds strengthened the open side of the 
town by a wall, with bastions and gates In 1818, General Marshall 
took the town by storm Thirt) -seven temples, raised between x68o 
and 1858, decorate the river bank. The only manufacture is of bell- 
metal vessels, made from an alloy of einc and copper 
lirffiiWndn.f — HiU in Seoni District, Central Provmces , ao miles 
north-east of the town of SeonL Height, 3500 feet above sea-level 
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UmiAWtH Town in Rohtak District, Punjab — Su Mundlana. 

IbndlMW.— Town in Indore State, Central India , situated on the 
bank of the Narbadi (Nerbudda), in lat. aa” ii' v, and long, 
75* \i* E., on the old route from Mhow (Mau) to Asfrgarh, 30 miles 
south of the former and 83 xailta north-west of the latter Population 
(1881) about 3500 The surrounding country is elevated about 650 
feet above the level of the sea, and is more than 1600 feet below the 
Jam gkdf of M^lwi. The Narbadi is at this pomt about 500 yards 
wide, and unfordable except m ^nng, even then it is only crossed 
with difficulty There is a ferry The town is surrounded by a mud 
wall, and has a small wdl-built masonry fort Once a cantonment, and 
the residence of a British functionary, known as the * Political Assistant 
to the Resident at Indore.’ This official had charge of the British 
tracts in Numlr, and of the possessions of Holkar under British 
management Mandlesar was transferred to Holkar in 1867 m part 
exchange for his domams in the I^can It is now the head-quarters 
of Holkar’s District of Nimir, and the fort is used as a jail for con> 
victs under long sentences What importance the town has, it owes to 
Colonel Keatinge, who directed most of its modem miprovements. 
Post-office. 

lUndogaili (Mandu) — Extensive deserted town m Dh^ State, 
Central India, the anaent capital of the Muhammadan kingdom of 
Malwi , situated m lat as* 2 1' k , and long 75* 26' E., 1 5 miles north 
of the right bank of the Narbadi (Nerbudda) , distant from Mhow 
(Mau) 30 miles south-west, from Dhir 20 miles, and from Indore 
38 miles south-west The ci^, 1944 feet above sea-level, occupies 8 
miles of ground, extendmg along the crest of the Vmdhyas , and is 
separated from the table-land, with which it is on a level, by a valley 
be^een 300 and 400 yards broad and about 300 feet deep. According 
to Makolm, Mindogarh was founded m 313 a z> and the same writer 
says that the circuit of the ramparts is 37 miles It is not probable, 
however, that the whole of this space was inhabited 

Amoi^ the buildings of which rums yet remain are— the Jama 
Masjid, or Great Mosque, less injured than any of the others, and said 
to be the finest and largest specimen of AfghiUi architecture extant in 
India, the marble mausoleum of Hoshang Gbori, King of Milwi, who 
raised the to great splendour, and the palace of Biz Babddur, 
another Kmg MilwA These must at one time have been magni- 
fi^t buildings, and are still, in tbeir ruined state, very stnkmg on 
account of their massive jEoportions. The fortifications were con- 
atr uc t e d by Hoshang Ghori, who reigned in the begmnmg of the 15th 
eeatury, uid m whose time the caty attained its greatest splendour. In 
1526, Bf^Uidogarh was taken by Bahidur SlUh, ruler of GujanU, and 
fliwtfated to fate doBunions, of which It remained part until their ctmquest 
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by Akbar m 1570 Of late years measures have been taken for the 
preservation of some of the most interesting rums — See Malwa. 

Mandor -~-Ruined town m Jodhpur State, Rijputdna, situated in 
lat 86" 2x' N, and long. 73* 5' £. It was taken from a Punhar 
prince by Chanda, chief of the Rahtor Rijputs, in 1381 a n , and was 
the capital of the Rahtor temtory until 1459, when the seat of 
government was transferred to Jodhpnr, 3 miles distant The town 
is placed upon a commanding emmence, and was surrounded by a wall 
with massive bastions built of huge blocks of stone Much of the 
matenal of the wall has been removed to build the new capital , but 
the mins within are of great interest, comprising gigantic figures of 
the gods and heroes of Indian anuquity There are also some Bud- 
dhist and Jam remains, and several modem buildings, conspicuous 
among which is the stone palace of Ajit Singh (died 1724), now 
uninhabited save by swarms of bats. Mandor contains the cenotaphs 
of the ruling chiefs of the country Every Monday, a number 
of devotees come to Mandor from Jodhpur, to pay their devotions 
at the numerous shnnes The fii^ population of the place is very 
small 

Mandot —Town m Firozpur Distnci^ Punjab — See Mamdot 

Kandra. — Town m the Torawati District of Jaipur State, RijpuUna. 
Population (1881) 5567 Hindus number 5411 , Muhammadans, 124 , 
and * others,’ 32 

Handrdk. — Village m Koil Aligarh District, North-Western 

Provmces , situated on the Agra road, 7 miles south of KoU Popu- 
lation (1881) 1506 Noticeable for the spirited defence of the Man- 
dr^k Indigo Factory by Mr Watsim and zi Europeans against xooo 
Musalmdn rebels on the ist of Jufy 1857 — See Augarh District 

UandBaur — Town m Gwahor State, Central India , situated 
on a tributary of the Chambal, 31 miles south of Nimach (Neemuch), 
and about 80 mHes north-west TJjjam (Oojem) Population 
(i88z) 22,596, namely, 11,856 males and 10,740 females. Hindus 
numbtted 14,660 , Muhammadans, 7077 , and ' others,’ 853 Mand- 
saur is famous as giving name to the final treaty between Holkar and 
the British Government in 1818, 9I the end of the Mar&thi-Pmddrf 
war A station on the M^lwd line of the Rijput6na-Milwd State 
Railway 

Uaaidu.— Extensive deserted town in Dbdr Stat^ Central India. — 
See Mandogarh 

Uandn Uahdl Sirgird. ^Small estate or samlnddri attached to 
Sambalpur District^ Central Froviaces, 42 miles south-west of Sam- 
balpux town Population (1881) 1381, entirely agricultural, residii^ in 
4 villages , area, 6 square miles. Chief product, nee The taminddr 
took part in the disturbances of 1858, but was afterwards amnestied. 
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and the esute restored m i86a. Sirgird village, the residence of the 
tamifufdr, situated on die Utah stream, has a population of 537 sou^ 
Mtanduda (or Mgndarda).^Toim m the Sorath division of Kdthid- 
wS(r, Bombay Presidency, situated on the outskirts of the Gir forest. 
15 miles south of Jun^garb Considerable trade in ghi Population 
(x88z) 5406. Hindus numbered 4246, Muhammadans. 817, and 
Jams, 343 

Ittndvi {Mdndavi) — Seaport in the State of Cutch (Kachchh). 
Bombay Presidency, situated in lat 22* 50' 30* N , and long 69* 31' 
45' E., on the coast of the Gulf of Cumh. 36 miles south-west of Bhii}, 
the capital of the State. Population {1872) 35,988, (1881) 35,980, 
namely, 17,285 males and 18,695 females Hindus numbered 18,685 > 
Muhammadans, 13,809, Jams. 3472. and * others.* 14. Mdndvi, or 
the mart, also called Maska Mindvi, m old times was known as Baipur 
or Riyin Two suburbs. Old and New Sara^ inhabited by traders 
and seafaring men, stand outside the town walls Vessels of 70 tons 
can come within 500 yards. Port of call weekly for British India 
steamers The mualtms (pilots) are noted throughout Cutch. Light* 
house with a dioptnc light of the fourth order 
XindTi. ^Subdivision of Surat District, Bombay Presidency 
Bounded on the north and east by the Baroda and Rijpipla territories , 
on the south-east by the Baidoli Subdivision of Surat Distnet , and on 
the south and west by Baroda temtozy Area, 280 square miles 
Population (1872) 48,367, (1881) 50.810. of whom 25,546 are males 
and 25,264 females There are 140 villages and s town , occupied 
houses, 9509, unoccupied, 1x74. Hindus number 13.876, Muham- 
madans, 3417 , and 'others,* 33,517 
The western part of the Subdivision is the most fertile and pros- 
perous, in the east the population gradually becomes scanty and 
unsettled, and cultivation disappears The climate is the worst in Surat 
Distnct Average rainfall, 47*6 indies. The nver Tapti forms the 
southern boundary Staple crops — ^nce, cotton, and jodr 
In 1871-72, the year of settlement, there were 9560 holdings with 
an average area of 9 acres, and paying an average rental of ;^i. 9s 
Of the total area of 280 square miles, 22 square miles are occupied by 
the lands of alienated villages. The remainder contains 88,905 acres 
of occupied land , 34.142 acresof cultivable waste, 1595 acres of waste, 
31.159 acres of forests , and 9421 acres of village sites, roads, tanks, and 
nvera. In the total of 123,047 acres there are 6863 acres of alienated 
land m Government villages. Of the cultivated area in 1874 (70,167 
acresX ai per cent was tallow or under grass. Of the remaining 
55,350 acre^ gram oops occupied 36,229 acres, pulses. 6693 acres, 
oil-seeds. 5615 acres , fibres, 8978 octcs (of whu^ 8236 acres were 
under cotton) ; and miscellaneous crops, 409 acres. In 1883, the Sub* 
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^vision contained a cnminal courts, i police station 62 regular 

policemen, and a village watch {ehaukiddrs) 526 strong. Land revenue, 

BC&ndTl. — Chief town of the Mindvi Sub-division of Surat Distnct, 
Bombay Fresidenqr, lymg m lat iS' 20* n , and long 73** 22' 30* 
B. Population (1881) 4744, municipal income (1882-83), sQa^i , 
incidence of muniapal taiiation, is. 8^d. Post-offic^ dispensary, and 
five schools with 370 scholars m 1883*^4. 

Htodwa. — Petty State in Sankheda Mehwas group, Rewd Kintha, 
Bombay Presidency Area, 16^ square miles, containing 16 villages , 
estimated revenue m x88i, ^^3300, tribute of ;^i96 is paid to the 
Gdekwdr of Baroda. 

Hilldwa. — Seaport in the Alfbagh Sub-division of KoUba District, 
Bombay Presidency Population (1881) 234 Average annual value 
of trade for five years ending 1881-82 — imports, ;^437 , exports, 
j ^7749 The road from M^ndwa to AUbagh and Rewi Bandar i« 
passable for wheeled traffic, and steamers touch daily at the latter place, 
and sometimes stop off Mdndua itself 

Mandya. — T^uk m Mysore District, Mysore State Area, 357 
square miles. Population (1871) 89,673, (1881) 72,915, namely, 
35,44a males and 37,473 females. Hindus numbered 71,212, 
Muhammadans, 1642, and Christians, 6r Land revenue (1874-75), 
exclusive of water rates, ;^s679, or as 5d per head The tdluk con- 
tains a cnminal courts , police stations i/hdnds), to, regular police, 77 
men, village watch {ehauMddrs\ 424. Revenue, ;^i3,489 Sheep- 
breeding IS extensively earned on, and fine blankets are manufactured 

Mandya. — Village m Mysore District, Mysore State, and head- 
quarters of the Mandya taluk , 28 miles by road north-east of the city 
of Mysore. Lat 1 2’ 32' 10" n, long 76* 55' 50" e. Population (z 881) 
3770 According to local legend, while the country was yet primeval 
jungle, a rtshl or devotee settled here, and the spot has ever since been 
sacred It remained a sarvamdnyan village for Brihmans, until Tipu 
Sultdn withdrew the endowment A station on the Mysore State 
Railway 

Maner — ^Town and municipality in Patna Distnct, Bengal , situated 
in lat 25** 38' 40' N , and long 84* 55' 10' s., a few miles below the 
junction of the Son (Soane) with the Ganges Population (1881) 5769, 
namely, Hindus 4169, and Muhammadans 1600 , municipal income 
(1S83-84), ;^i23, rate of taxation, 4id per bead of population, 
pohee force, 24 men 

Mansirailgf *— Mountam pass in Kashmir State, over the Ddmak Shu 
range of the Himalayas, which divides Kuniwar from Ladakh Lat 
31* 56' N, long 78" 24' E. The ascent from the Kundwar side lies up 
the Dirbang river to its source amid the perpetual snows, 15,000 feet 
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above sea-levd. The pass is open during about four months of tiie 
year. Gerard visited the spot, which he describes as arduous and 
wild. Elevation of the crest of the pass, z8,6i3 feet above sea-levd. 

Huigahpett {Ma/^ampet) — ^Town m the territory of the Nisdm, 
Haidaiibdd (Hyderibid), Deccan , situated m lat x8* 13' n , and long 
35' on the Tight bank of the Goddvan river, distant from 
Haidardbdd 150 miles north-east Remarkable for a smes of standing 
stones, over 20 feet m height, and arranged m arcles These pillars 
are cut out of sandstone, which is abundant in this part of the countr>, 
There is a small mud fort at Mangahpett 

JIdllgaL — One of the petty Hill States under the political supenn- 
tendence of the Government of the Punjab, Ijnng between 31* x8' and 
3i*2a'N lat, and between 76* 55' and 77* x'& long Area, i a square 
miles, with 33 ullages, 209 houses, and a population of jo6o, of 
whom Hmdus number 1058, and Sikhs 2 Revenue, ;^7o, tribute 
of jCi ^ paid to the Eritish Government The State was an ancient 
dependezu^ of Kahlur, but aas declared independent on the expulsion 
of the Giirkhas m 1815 The pnnapal products are grain and opium 
The Riml, Jit Singh, is a Rajput of the Atn tnbe, and was bom about 
1830 The family originally came from M^rwar 

Mangalagin (or PAtamangalagin, Hill of Happiness) —Town m 
Gantur taluk., Kistna District, Madras Presidency , situated in lat 16* 
ad' N , and long 80’ 36' £., about 7 miles south of Bezwdda. Population 
(i88t) 5617, number of houses, 1260 Hindus number 5169, and 
Muhammadans 448 Contains 2 famous shrines to Narasingha swamf 
(Vishnu), one a two^toned rock-cut temple of great antiquity, the 
second of more modem date, with a fine gopura Large and deep 
reservdr, drained in 1832 dunng a time of famine, and found to 
contam nearly 10,000 matchlocks. Sub-magistrate’s court post-office, 
travellers’ bungalow, and police station. 

MugnlAAi — Sub^livision in Darrang District Assam, with head- 
quarters at MangaM^ village. Area, 1320 square miles, with 1036 
villages and 31,256 houses. Population (1881) 160,229, namely, 
Hindus, 146,464 , Muhammadans, 13,443 > and * others,’ 322 It con- 
tains the 3 ihdttds or police arcles of Mangalddi, Kdligdon, and Cha^dri. 

— ^Village m Darrang District Assam, situated in lat 
26” 97’ w , and long 92* 5’ e., near the north or right bank of the 
Brafainaputra, about 60 miles west from Tezpur Population (i88x) 
69a. Aj; the head-quarters of the Sub-division of the same name, 
MangakMi hos recently been greatly improved by the erection of 
masonry buOdinga, with of tile or corrugated iron, in substitution 
for the old thafr^ed wooden houses. It is an important centre of 
trade; The nver steamers stop to collect tea and to distnbute piece- 
goods and salt at Singdmdtf gAif/, 9 miles from MangakUi 
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Xangalkot.— Village in Baitiwan District^ Bengal Lata3”3i'5o'' 
N , long 87** 56' 30" E. Population under 5000 Police station 

Hangalore.*— of South Kinara District, Madras Presidency 
Area, 620 square miles Population (1881) 249,049, namely, 124,313 
males and 124,736 females, density, 40a persons per square mile 
Number of ^ illages, 306, towns, 2, houses, 42,805 Hindus number 
184,118, or 74 per cent , Muhammadans, 25,475 , Chnstians, 34,254, 
and * others,’ 5202 The idluk contains 3 avtl and 5 criminal courts, 
police stations zo, regular pobce^ 251 men Land revenue, 

;^34,8io. 

Mangalore \Mangalai 'Fortunate,* the native name is Kodtydl, 
the Mangal&r^ Manjarur, and Mangaruth^ according to the Greek 
wnter Cosmos (6th century), of Arab travellers, Nttrut — ^Yule 

The name Mangaliir is perhaps denved from the temple of Mangala- 
Devi to the south-east of the town] — Chief town of South Kinara 
District, Madras Presidency Lat 12* 5 1' 40* n , long 74‘'52'36'£ 
Population (1871) 39,712, (18S1) 33,099, namely, 16,539 males and 
15,560 females, occupying 4979 houses. Hindus number 18,590, 
Muhammadans, 5896 , Chnstians, 7568 , and ' others,* 45 A seaport, 
municipality, and military station, with courts, churches, custom-house, 
and military offices , post and telegraph station 

Mangalore, which in the i6th century had been three times sacked 
by the Portuguese, was, subsequent to 1640, a stronghold of the Iken 
or Bednilr Rajis. ^Vhen that dynasty succumbed to Haidar All (i 763), 
Mangalore became the head-quarters of his new navy In 1768 
the English held Mangalore for a short time, and m 1783 the fort was 
gallantly defended by an English gamson against overwhelming odds, 
but, after a nine months’ siege, was taken (1784) by TipiL In 1799, 
Mangalore became British territory, and since that time it has only 
once been disturbed by the appearance of an enemy — ^namely, dunng 
the Coorg insurrection in 1837, when the rebel tribe of Gaudas entered 
the town, burnt the public offices, and then retired 

The town is picturesque, dean, and prosperous. The native houses 
are laid out in good streets, and the European quarter is particularly 
pleasant Like all the towns on the Malabar coast, Mangalore is 
imned amid groves of cocoa-nut palms. Situated on the backwater 
formed by the convergent mouths of the Nethlvati and Guipur nvers, 
It has water on three sides of it I^ge vessels cannot cross the bar 
into the harbour , but Arabian hagfilds and country craft enter m con- 
siderable numbers. Mangalore cleans and exports a laige portion of 
the coffee of Coorg, and the greater portion of that of Mysore, and 
trades directly with Arabia and the Persian Gulf In 1875, 3600 ships 
of 264,000 tons entered. The exports m that year were valued at 
;^505,8oo, and the imports at ^372,704. The average annual value 
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of ihe exports for the five years ending in 1883-83 *** , 

end of imports, ;^25i,77o In 1882-83 the exports were valued at 
^£499,983, and the imports at ;^»o7,ito In 1882-83, 1433 ships of 
163,881 tons entered. The lighthouse is merely a harbour hgh^ 
miltt E.M E. of the nver entrance. Boats of large size are safely earned 
as &r as Bantwal or Fdni Mangalore up the Netrdvati 

Mangalore is the only muniapal town in the South Kdnara Distnct 
The municipahty had m 1883-84 an income from taxation of , 

mcidence oftaxation, is. 4|d per head Ihe municipal Commissioners 
have done much towards improving the place, and have recently estab* 
lished a handsome market 

There is a large native Roman Catholic population in Mangalore, 
with a European bishopric, several churches, a convent, and a college, 
ibr which an imposing building is m course of erection The Basel 
Lutheran Mission has its head-<^uarters here, and has done much 
good in teadung trades, etc. Good cloth is woven at their establish- 
ment, the making of roof-tiles, printing, and bmdmg is also taught 
The Provmaal School, a fine building, is well attended, as is also the 
Roman Catholic College now held m a temporary building The 
garrison consists of one Native mfantry regiment, about 700 strong. 

IbUlgallL — J^argund m Faizdbdd taAsU^ Faizabkd (Fyzdb^d) 
District Oudh, occupying the north-west comer of the District, 
between the G<^ and the Madha nvers, which respectively form its 
northern and southern boundanes. It is perhaps the most fertile and 
the best cultivated portion of the Distnct It is well wooded, and the 
scenery, though as a rule monotonous and tame, is often pretty In 
shape, ihe^rgund is long and narrow Near its western end, a broad 
belt of sandy soil runs nearly acros the whole. This is, as might be 
expected, broadest towards the river , and the country there breaks into 
great swelling downs, which form an agreeable change in the prospect 
Near the eastern end, a ravine, which debouches on the Gogra, cuts 
far back into the pargand, and its sides are for a considerable distance 
sandy and bleak. With these exceptions, the soil is generally of first- 
rate quahty Marshes are common, tanks abundant, and well-water is 
found near the surface. The pargund has recently received consider- 
ate additions of area from the neighbounng tracts of Pachhimiilh 
and Rudaulf in Bara fianki Distnct It now contains an area of 116 
square mile^ and a population (x88z) of 91,954 persons, residing in 
X14 villages. Of these, 71 are held under tdlukddfi, 41 under mufrdtii 
and 2 under rent-free tenures Government land revenue demand, 
;^:io.ia9. 

XuigfalfVdlUL — Town in the Native State of Singh, Kolhipur 
Agency, Bombay Presidency , situated in 17* 30' 43* ir lat, and 75* 
39' 19* E. long. Population (z88i) 9x56. Hindus number 8341 , 
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Muhammadans, 849 , Jams, 65 , aad Chnstians, x Mangalvedha was 
founded before the Muhammadan period by a Hindu pnnce named 
Mangal, whose capital it was Judging from the remains of an old temple, 
the place must have been of some importance and wealdi After its 
destruction by the Muhammadans, the matenals were used in building 
the fort m the centre of the town There are 3 schools, and the town 
IS governed by a municipahty 

Hdnffdon.^'Sub-division of Kol^ba District, Bombav Presidency 
Bounded on the north by Roha, on the east by the Fanth Sachiv 
territory and Mahdd, on the south by Mah^^ and on the west by 
Janjira Area, 353 square miles. Population (1872) 72,733, (1881) 
81,085, namely, 40,299 males and 40,786 females, density, 229 
persons per square mile. There are 225 villages, containing 15,549 
houses. Hindus number 76,078, or 93 8 per cent , Muhammadans, 
4833 , and ‘others* (mostly Beni-Israels), 174. 

The Mandid nver flows through the north and west of the Sub- 
division Except in the south, the country is broken by a number of 
detached hills Besides the Mandid, the Ghod over waters the region 
In 1881-82, the number of Mells was 465 Average rainfall during 
fifteen years ending 1881, 118 mches 

The Sub-division contained 13,450 holdings m 1881, with an average 
area of 9^ acres, and paying an annual average rent of as The 
survey rates were fixed under the Bombay settlement in 1863-66 for a 
penod of 30 years The average rent paid on an acre of nee land 
IS 8s iid , on garden land, 7s 7^ , on average upland, 5d. Of the 
total area of 353 square miles, nearly three-fourths of a square mile are 
occupied by the lands of alienated villages. The remainder contains 
126,654 acres of cultivable land, 30,380 acres of uncultivable waste, 
490 acres of grass , 22,420 acres of forest , 54,508 acres of village 
sites, roads, rivers, and streams. Of 126,654 acres of cultivable land, 
456 acres are alienated lands m Government villages. The area of 
land held for tillage m 18S0 was 123,609 acres, of which nearly 24 per 
cent lay fallow, or was under grass. Of the remaining 94,087 acres, 
451 acres were twice cropped. Of 94,538 acres under actual tillage, 
grain crops occupied 84,355 acres , pulses, 7115 acres, oil-seeds, 1591 , 
fibres, 1439 acres (all of them under brown hemp) , and miscellaneous 
crop, 38 acres. 

In 1883, the Sub-division contained a cnminal courts , pohee arcles 
{thdnds)y 4 , regular police, 37 men Land revenue (1881 ), ;^i4,965 
— Vill^ in Kolaba District, Bombay Presidency, the 
head-quarters of Mangion Sub-division Population (1881) 464. 
Mdngion is situated on the left bank of the Kil nver, here crossed by a 
fine masonry bndge of six 50-feet spans, built m 187 1 Fifteen miles from 
the historic Riigarh hilL Sub-divisional offices, and vernacular schook 
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]Eill|^W«-~Town iQ Riirld toAsU, Sahiranpur District, Nortfi> 
Western Provinces, situated m bt a9*47'xi'N,andlong. 77** 54' 48* E., 
6 miles south of Riirk^ and as miles south-east of Sahdranpur town. 
Founded, acccvding to tradition, by Rija Man^l Sam, a Bijput 
feudatory of Vikrarndditya. Traces of an old fortress may still be 
noticed near the town. Population (1872) 9202 , (1881) 9990, namely, 
Hmdus, 3067, Joins, 83, and Muhammadans, 684a A house-tax 
raised for police and conservancy purposes yielded £$10 m x 88 1*^2 
Hie Musalmdn inhabitants consist chiefly of weavers, now much im- 
povenshed , some of the Hindu saminddrs are wealthy No trade , 
many shops out of repair Brick-built houses, surroimded by mud huts, 
and embedded among groves or luxuriant crops The sanitary arrange- 
ment are very defective, and the people suffer much from ague, 
enlarged spleen, and other malarious diseases. The place was once 
celebrated for carpentry, but the best workmen died dunng the fever 
epidemic of 1868-69. The industry is now, however, reviving 
Government has set 00 foot considerable local improvements. Police 
station, post-oflke, school, and dispensary 

MugfCdl — ^Town m Bijapur (formerly Kal^dgi) District, Bombay 
Presidency Ma:?agoli 

ICuigor •— Fortifled village m Gwalior State, Central India , situated 
in bt 26* 6' N , and long. 78° 6 ' e., at the base of a high lange of hills 
The scene of an engagonent, on die 29th December 1843, between the 
Bntish under General Grey and the Mar^tlbs. The latter were driven 
with great loss from all pouits of tbeir position, and all their artillery 
and ammunmoD were captured. The Bntisb had 35 men killed and 
182 wounded. 

MAngltd {Mangarol ^<imf<7r,appareDtlythe Afpftogiossitm of Ptolemy) 
— SeapcKt town in Junagarh State, Sorath/nwrf or division of Kitbbwkr, 
Bombay Presidency , situated in bt 21* S' n , and long. 70” 14' 30' £ , 
on the south-west coast, a mile and a half north-east from the bandar^ 
which is washed by the Arabian Sea Population (1872) 15,3411 
(i88x) 12,123, namclyi 5666 males and 6457 females Hindus num- 
ber 5190, Muhammadans, 5765, and Jams, 1x68 The mosque 
here 1$ the finest in Kithbwdr A tablet in one part of the building 
xeci^s the date of its foundation, 1383 a.d The town belongs to a 
pet^ Musalman chief, styled the Shaikh of Mingrol, who pays an annual 
tribute of ;^xi5o to the Nawdb of Jun^garfa. The harbour is much 
exposed, beu^ open to all but north-east and north-west winds, and 
Witt not admit more than three or four hthytks or native veaseb at a 
tune Soundings regular, over a muddy but rocky bottom, from x to 

mtte off shore. Manufacture of ivory and sandal-wood mbid boxes. 
Mittgrol a fammui for tt$ musk melona Postofiice^ vernacular and 
girb* sdKXtt. At Mingrol is a country bntem set on a square house, 
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60 feet high and 400 yards from the landing-place » gives a white fagd 
light seen 8 miles at sea. 

Bl&ngroL — Town in Kotah State^ Rijput^na, situated in lat 35" 
17" N t and long 35' 15* £., on one of the pnncipal trade routes 
between Gwalior temtory and Kotah, and distant 46 miles east of Kotah 
town Population (x88i) 5906 Hindus numbered 4608 , Muham- 
madans, 1173 j snd ‘others,* 135 Mdngrol is the site of a battle 
fought on the ist October 1831, between the army of Mahardo Kishore 
Smgh, the ruler of Kotah, and Zdhm Singh, the minister of the State, 
assisted by a detachment of Bnti&h troops Kishore Singh was utterly 
defeated, and his brother Pnthwi Singh killed Two British officers, 
Lieutenants Clarke and Read, of the 4th Regiment Bengal Light 
Cavalry, were also killed in this engagement , and a monument erected 
to their memory js situated outside the town 

KfUlgrota. — ^Town in Sangarh iahsU^ Dera Ghdzi Khin District, 
Punjab Situated on the Sangarh stream, 45 miles north of Dera 
Ghizi Khdn, and near the mouth of the Sangarh pass Formerly head- 
rjuarters of a iahsU^ but abandoned m favour of a more central situation 
at Tounsa. Contains a fort, held bv a detachment of cavalry and 
infantry from Dera Ghazi Khin Perennial imgation is afforded by 
the Sangarh stream 

Hangrdl — Td/uA of Bdsim District, Berar Area, 634 square 
miles, contains 308 viUagea Population (1867) 64,349, (1881) 
76,143, namely, 39,436 males and 36,716 females, density of population, 
130 I persons per square mile Number of houses, 13,368 Hmdus 
number 71,376, Muhammadans, 4156, Jains, 685; Sikhs, 33, 
and Christians, 2 Area occupied by cultivators, 354,731 acres. 
Total agncultural population, 58,325 The /diuA in 1885 contained 
X avil and 3 criminal courts , police arcles (fAdnds), 6 , regular 
police, 58 men , village watch, 113 Total revenue, .1^15,278, of which 
was denved from land 

HangrtU. — ^Town in Amraoti District, Berar Population (1881) 
6x23, of whom 5675 were Hindus, 423 Musalm^s, and 35 Jams 

KasignQ Pir. — Town in B^im District, Berar Lat so” 19' v , 
long 77” 34' 3o' E. Population (x88i) 4900, of whom 1642, or 33 5 
per cent., were Muhammadana Chief town of Mangrdl/d^/A It owes 
its affix Plr, which distmguishes it from several other Mangrdls, to the 
dargahs or burial shnnes of Badar-ud-dln S&ib and Shunam Sdhib, 
said to be about 400 years old. The pnncipal of these is enclosed by 
a substantial bastioned wall, and is well endowed Old mosques and 
other buildmp show that this was once a favourite Musalmdn town, 
and Its population still consists laigeiy of Muhammadana 

{Mutdi) — Town in Bdnsdih tahsU^ Ballia Distnct, North- 
Western Provinces, situated on the right bank of the Gogra nver, 
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7 miles from Bdnsdih town, lo Ut 35* 59' is* n, long 84' 13' 36* s. 
Population {1873) 5385 > (1881) 8600, namely, Hindus 7953, and 
Muhammadans 648 The houses of Manfar cluster round high artificial 
mounds, formerly the sites of the fortified residences of the principal 
saminddrSf but now lying waste and bare It has no mam thoroughfare, 
nc^ does It possess any public budding worthy of notice Its importance 
IS denved from its gram market, which is the largest in the District 
The manufectures consist 0/ sugar* refining and cloth -weaving A 
small house-tax provides for the wamh and ward and conservancy of 
the to?m 

— River m Bilispur District, Central Provinces Rising in 
the Lonni Hills, it flows south and west past the towns of Lormi and 
Takhtpdr, forming the boundary between the Mungeli and Bddspur 
iahsiht and, after a circuitous course of 70 miles, falls into the Seohath 
( lat. 31 * 53' N, long 83* 5* E.) m the Tarengd tdluk Some of us 
reaches are utilized for irngation 

Maniflrkh^— Outpost m Cachar District, Assam Momer- 

KHAL. 

10 Utraula Gonda Distnct^ Oudh, 

bounded on the north by fatj^ands Gonda and Sadulldnagar, on the 
east by SadulUnagar and Babhnipair, on the south by Xawabganj and 
Mahddewa, and on the west by Gonda. Area, 137 square miles^ of 
which 43 per ceut is cultivated, 43 per cent cultivable but not under 
tillage, and 15 per cent uocultivable waste. Population (1869) 
41,656, {1881) 46,887, namelv, males 34,087, and females 33,800 
Brihmans form the most numerous caste (10,263) » followed by 
Kmfs (6405), Kurmls (5031X Ahirs (4936), Ra;puts (ajafiX and 
Murios (1107) Total Government land revenue, £s^Al Of the 
total number of 196 villages, 170 are held under tdlukddri tenure, 
and 36 under saminddri tenure. Hie pargand^ which is only inter 
sected by one line of road, contains 7 small village schools The 
tract was onginally m the possession of Th^us. These were dis- 
placed by the Bhars, a chief of whom, called Makka, cleared the 
jungle and founded the village M^ikpur After ruUng for six 
^neratUM^ the Bhars were in turn subdued Newdl Sih, a Chan- 
drabanst or Banddghoti Rijput, whose family held it for twelve 
generations, till on the death of the last of the line without issue his 
footber adopted a aei^ew, her sister's husband, the son of the Bisen 
Rdjd of Gonda. The Bisen clao have held the pargand ever since, 
the Resent head of the family being Rini Sultinat Kuowar, whose 
estate comprises 159 viUages, yielding a revenue of ^^3854* The 
litde village of Minikipur, the chief place in the pargand^ contained 
only 490 inhalntants m 1881. 

MA-rflfay C&Utr.— Village m the extreme south of Godlpiid Distnct, 
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Assam , on the left or east bank of the Brahmaputra, about 40 miles 
west of Tunl station in the Giro Hills The village contains a large 
b&tdry and also a bi-weekly hdt or market, where a considerable trade 
15 carried on in cotton and other products of the Giro Hills, as well 
as in jute of superior quali^, which commands a higher price than that 
grown elsewhere Minikar Char contains a police outpost station, 
rest-house, and Government-aided school 

— Sub-division of Dacca District, Bengal, lying between 
23” 32' and 24” 2' K lat, and between 89” 12' and 90* 16' e. long 
Area, 489 square miles, towns and villages, 1457, houses, 87,465 
Population (1881), males 208,410, and females 218,807, total, 
427,217 Classified according to religion, Muhammadans number 
262,085, Hindus, 165,042, Christians, 2 , and ‘others,’ 88 Density 
of population, 874 persons per square mile, villages per square 
mile, 2 97 , persons per village, 293 , persons per house, 4 9 This 
Sub-division comprises the 3 police circles i^hdnds) of Manikganj, 
Jafarganj, and Hanrimpur In 18S3 it contained 3 civil courts, 
besides an honorary magistrate’s bench, and i criminal court The 
)x>Uce force consisted of 66 regular police and a rural police or village 
watch numbering 772 men 

— iown and he^d-quarters of Mimkganj Sub-division 
in Dacca District, situated on the west bank of the Dhaleswan river, 
in lat 23* 52' 45' N,aiid long 90* 4' 15" e The bdsdr extends 
over an area of about 2 square miles, chief artices of trade — ^mus- 
lird-oil and tobacco Fair held here, chiefly for religious purposes 
Communication by boat, except m the dry season Population (1881) 
11,289, namely, Hindus, 5860, and Muhammadans, 5429. Municipal 
revenue (1883-84), ^^’445 , rate of taxation, pfd per head of popula- 
tion Dispensary 

— Village and group of rums m Rawal Ihndi tahsil^ Riwal 
Pindi District, Punjab, lying in lat 33* 27'3o''N,and long. 73’ i7'i5"e., 
about midway between Hasan Abdiland Jehlaro (Jhelum) The remains 
consist of a great tope or stupa sooth of the modem village, together 
with 14 smaller buildings of the same class, 15 monasteries, and many 
isolated massive stone walls Local tradition connects these nuns 
with the name of an eponymous Riji, Min or Minik, who built the 
great stupa According to the current legend, an ancient city named 
Minikpur stood upon the site, inhabited by seven Rakshasas or 
demons Rasalu, son of SaUmhana, Riji of Siilkot, was the enemy 
of these demons, who daily devoured by lot one of the people of 
Minikpur Accordingly, R^lu oace took the place of the victim, 
went out to meet the demons, and slew them all save one, who sbll 
lives in the cavern of Gandgarh 

This legend General Cunningham identifies as a Hmduued version 
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of tlM Baddhist story, in which Sakyai offers up his body to appease 
tile hunger of seven tiger cubs. Hiuen Tsiang places the scene of 
this le^nd 33} miles south-east of Taxiia or Shahderi, which is the 
exact distance and beanng of Miiniluila from the lattmr rums At 
this spot stood the famous s/u/a of the body-off«nng, one of the four 
great topes of North Western India. The xAr/o was explored by 
General Court m 1834, and Genoal Cunningham states that the in- 
scn{^on on it twice makes mention of the sacrifice of Buddha’s 
body 

All the existing remains present the appearance of religious buildmgs, 
without any trace of a city or fortress The people point to the b^h 
ground immediately west of the great s/u/a as the site of Raj^ Mdn’s 
palace, because pieces of plaster occur there only among the rums , 
but the Satraps of Taxila may very probably have taken up their resi- 
dence upon this spot when they came to worship at the famous shrine 
A town of 1500 or aooo houses may also have extended north- 
ward, and occupied the whole rising ground now covered by the village 
of Mdnikiala. But the place must be regarded as mainly an ancient 
religious centre, full of costly monasteries and shnnes, «ith massive 
walls of cut stone The people unanimously affirm that the city was 
destroyed by fire, and the qimntity of charcoal and ashes found 
amongst the rums strongly confirms ^eir belief Mdnikidla is one of 
the sites for which is claimed the honour of being the bunal-place ot 
Alexander’s horse Bucephalus. 

WUilUkpwr.—J’afsatid m Behar /aAsf/, Partdbgarh Distnct, Oudh 
A small but fertile tract along the left or north bank of the Ganges 
between Bihdr and Salon Area, 83I square miles, or 53,9r6 
acres, of which 331^47 acres, or rather less than one-balf, were returned 
as under culbvauon in 1883 Population (1869) 50,849, (1881) 
S 5 « 474 « namely, males 37,444? and females 38,030 Hindus numbered 
48,930, aud Muhammadans 6554 Of the total number of 1 20 villages, 
46 are held under tdlukddri tenure, belonging to the R^mpur estate 
of Rajd Ramp^ Singh of the Bisen claiL The remaining 74 are held 
under mt^rdd tenure, and, with the exception of 8, are all in the hands 
oi Musalm^s. Total Government land revenue, at the time of the 
revised land settlement in 1871, ^^5441, being an average of is. i i|d 
per acre of total area, 3s. 3^ per acre of assessed area, and 4& 5^ 
per acre of cultivation 

Mdmkpur and the surrounding country is nch in associa- 

tuma. The foundation of the place » vanously ascnbed to Min Deo, 
A younger son of Riji Bil Deo of Kanauj, and to Minik Cfaand, a 
younger brother of the celebrated Riji jai Cband of Kanauj Its 
popiilatiao of Muhammadan Shaikhs claims to be descended from a 
settlement of Musalmins at the time of Sayytd SiliPs invasion 
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(*o3a-33) It became permanently a part of the Muhammadan con- 
quests on the overthrotr of the Kanauj dynasty m 1x93-94 > but for 
long, from its border situation, formed the scene of numerous struggles 
between the nval Muhammadan powers m this part of India. It was 
incorporated with the Delhi empire on the overthrow of the Jaunpur 
kingdom by Bahlol Lodi , but upon this monarch’s division of his 
dominions at his death, the country was given over to inter- 
necine strife, until Akbar hnally established the Mughal sovereignty 
At the time of his famous temtonal distribution of his dominions, 
Mdnikpur was included as one of the sarkars or Districts of the 
Allalidb^d subah or ProMnce 

Dunng the reigns of the next three Mughal emperors, Manik- 
pur was at the height of its prosperity, being the residence and court 
of a succession of the highest nobles of the empire It was visited by 
Aurangzeb when on a journey to Agra , and a mosque, still existing, 
IS pointed out as having been erected in the course of a single night, 
for the emperor to perform his morning devotions in. During the 
declining years of the Mughal power, Mdnikpur suffered much It 
was threatened by the Rohillas in 1751, and successfully overrun and 
plundered by the Marithis m 1760-61 On the defeat of the 
MarsLthds, and the establishment by Shujd-ud-daula of his mde- 
pendence as Naudb Uazir of Oudh in 1762, Manikpur sarMrytas 
incorporated with his dominions, and has since formed a part of 
the Province, although now split up into many smaller divisions or 
lar^ands 

Misikprir — Town m Partdbgaih Distnct, Oudh, and head-quarters 
of Mdnikpur /Kngan 4 , situated on the north bank of the Ganges, x6 
miles from Salon, and 36 from both Partdbgarh ton n and Allahabdd 
Lat 23’ 46' N j long. 81' 26’ E The history of the town has been 
given in that of the far^nd of the same name {rile supra) Popula- 
tion (1881) 1798, namely, 901 Muhammadans, and 897 Hindus 
Mdnikpur 15 now merely a picturesque rum of an ancient city situated 
amongst numerous groves, every garden containing some graceful and 
more or less decayed ruvn, a mosque or a tomb The stones of many 
of the ancient palaces have been earned away to form newer buildings, 
notably some magnificent carvings by Akbar’s governor, Nawdb Abdul 
Samad Khdn, which nearly two centuries afterwards were removed to 
Lucknow, where they now grace die large mambdra Two annual re- 
ligious faurs are held at Minikpur, one in the month of Ashdr (June — 
July) in honour of Jaw^la Devi, and the other in Kilrtik (October— 
November) on the occasion of a bathing festival m the Ganges These 
gadieimga are attended by from 70,000 to 100,000 persons. 

Mdnikptir. — ^\Tllage and railway station in B^nda Distnct, North- 
Western Provinces Lat 35* 3' 30* n, long 81" 8' 20" e. Distant 
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from Allahilbid 6* iniles south-west by rail , from Bdnda town 6i n1^1es 
soaft-east Situated on the Jabalpur (Jubbulpore) branch of the East 
Indian Railway, and the chief station in Binda District Small market, 
whidi {mmises to increase into a considerable trading centre A 
large traffic in lime is carried on 1 ^ rail Police station, post-office, 
school 

IttnikwAra. — Head-quarters of Sorath prdnt or division of 
Kithutwdr, Bombay Ihresid^cy , situated 22 miles south-west of Jetpur 
and 28 east of Junigarh, x6 mites from the Kunkilwdr station on the 
branch line of the Bhaunagar-Oondal Railway Dispensary, school, 
post office, ddk bungalow, library, and the offices of the Assistant 
Political Agent who resides here. A road leads to Jundgarh and also 
to Jetpur Population (1881) 877 

Huu lU(|ra, — Town in Kharar takAl^ Amb^la District, Punjab , 
situated in lat 30* 42' 48" n , and long 76* 53' 48" £., close to the foot 
of the hills, 23 miles north of AmMla city Population (1868) 6045, 
namely, Hindus, 4303, Muhammadans, 1679, and Sikhs, 63 Mam 
Mijra has recently decreased in importance and is not returned sepa- 
rately m the Census Report of 18S1 Nothing is knoan of the town 
pnor to the Sikh period. After the break-up of the Mughal empire about 
1762, Gharffi Dds, a Sikh leader, seired upon 84 villages which bis 
father had held as revenue officer under the Muhammadans, and fixed 
his capital at Mam Mdjra He further extended his principality bv 
occupying the fortress of Pmjaur, which, however, was afterwards 
wrested from him by the Rija of Patiila. Gharib Dds died in 1783 , 
and his eldest son, Gopdl Singh, after doing excellent service for the 
B/itisb m and agani during the Cdrk}» campaign of 28/4, re- 
ceived from our Government, at his own request, the title of Rdjd, in 
lieu of other reward. He died in x8i6 The last representative of 
the family, Riji Bhagwan Singh, h^d in /dg’^r estates worth ^3000 a 
year until his death, when the estate lap^ to Government The 
shrine of Mansa Devi, near Mam Mdjra, attracts large numbers of wor- 
shippers. 1 he shnne was removed hither from Nahan State, through 
an opportune dream of the Riji of Mam M&jra, on the occasion of 
some hillmen cutting off the water-supply of the onginal shnne The 
Rdji was rewarded for his piety by realizing a considerable profit from 
the annual fair ManuC^tures of bamboo articles and imUstones 
Small trade with the hills in country produce, ginger, and spices. 

MHIipiir(tbe RofSf or JTa/Af ofthe Burmese) — Native State m Norths 
eastern India, lying beta een 24* 35' and 24' 48' 30* n lat , and between 
93* and 94* 40^ Etloag. Tlie relations of Maiupur with the British Govern- 
ment are conducted through a Political Agent, who is under the control 
of the Chief Commissioner of Assam, and who is appointed from among 
the District offioen of the Frovioce. 
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Manipur is bounded north by the N 4 ga Hills District, and unex- 
plored hill tracts inhabited by tribes, west by the British 

Distnct of Cachar , east by a part of Upper Burma , on the south 
the boundary is undefined, and abuts on the country inhabited by 
various tribes of Lushais, Kiikis, and Sutis Owing to the constant 
aggressions of the Burmese on the eastern frontier of the State, the 
British Government appointed a Commission m 1881 to lay down a 
definite boundary to replace the imaginary line drawn northwards from 
the Kubo valley in 1834, and xnown as ‘Pemberton’s bne’ The 
Commission, finding that this line was incorrect, as it neither agreed 
with the actual condition of things nor earned out the terms of the 
treaty of 1834, laid down a line more m accordance with the treaty, and 
following a good natural boundary along the crest of the Angoching 
hills to the Shiroi ferar peak 

Manipur State consists prinapally of an extensive valley, situated m 
the heart of the difficult and mountainous country which stretches 
between Assam, Cachar, Burma, and Chittagong. The total area of 
the temtory is about 8000 square miles, that of the vall^ proper about 
650 square miles. Number of villages, 954, houses, 45,322, total 
population (i88z) 221,070 

Physical Aspects — The hill ranges m Manipur generally run north and 
south, with occasional connectmg spurs and ridges of lower elevation 
between Their greatest altitude is attained m the north, about four 
days* journey from the Manipur valley, where hills are found upwards of 
8000 feet above the level of the sea From this point south, until the 
sea coast is reached towards Chittagong and Arakan, there is a steady 
decrease m the height of the hill ranges , northwards, again, as far as 
the Assam valley, the same gradual decrease in height is noticeable 
The general aspect of the hill ranges is that of nregular serrated ndges, 
occasionally rising into conical peaks and fiaCtened clifis of bare rock. 
Sometimes, as m the western range of hills overlooking the Manipur 
valley, the summit of the hills presents a more open and rolling 
character , and facing the valley is an extent of hill land comparatively 
flat and of considerable size. 

Looking down the valley, the object which first prominently presents 
Itself IS the Ixigtdk Lake, lying m front and to the right, with the low 
bare hills which skirt it reflected on its surface To the south of the 
Logtdk Lake, as far os the boundary of hills in that direction, the 
valley is almost entirely uncultivated, and covered with grass jungly 
scarcely a tree being visible To the north and east, villages are seen , 
and in the distance, to the north, in a comer under the hills, lies the 
capital, Manipur Here the country is well wooded, and more popu- 
lous than in any other part Several rivers from the north and west 
enter the Logtik Lak^ from which one river emeiges. This stream. 
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uBttukg with others, flows from the valley to the south The general 
shape of the valley is that of an irregular oval , its length is about 36 
nul^ and its greatest breadth about 20 The ground falls from the 
north, where the capital is situated, towards the Logtdk l^ke, to the 
south and south-west of which it again rises The conformation is that 
of a shallow saucer, the lowest part of which is the lake 

The universal prevalence of dense forests m the mountain ranges has 
restricted geological observations to those portions which have been laid 
bare by the action of torrents, or to some few of the more conspicuous 
peaks and ridges In that portion of the tract which extends between 
Manipur and Cachar, a light and friable sandstone, of a brown colour, 
and a red ferruginous clay are found to prevail on the lower heights. 
On reaching the more lofry elevations, these are succeeded by slate of 
so soft and friable a nature as m many instances to be httle more thin 
an indurated cU) , it is distmctly stratifled m \er} thin layers, which 
generally dip slightly to the southward Petrifactions of the different 
species of woods growing on the bonders of the rivers and streams are 
numerous Among the central ringes w'est of Manipur, limestone has 
been found. 

The rocks on the hills beta een Manipur and the Kubo v iLov are, on 
the Manipur side, composed of diflemnt varieties of sandstone and slate, 
more or less compact m structure, on the Kubo side, hornblende and 
ironstone are found, with large quanuties of fuller’s earth, which is dug 
from the ground not far from Moreh at the extreme south-east of the 
valley North of Manipur, the rocks become jnore solid and compact , 
and the great central ridge, where the Gramei tribe dwells, is composed 
of hard grey granular slate, haung about Us base boulders of granite 

Th^ coal of an infenor quality exists in the hills to the north-cast of 
the Manipur valley is apparently certain, but the nature of the deposits 
IS tmknown. Iron, the only metal yet ascertained to exist in M'lnipur, 
IS obtained principally from the beds of small streams south of Thobal 
and the hills near Langatel , it has also been found underneath the hills 
to the north, at a place called Kameng Nearly the whole of the salt 
consumed by the Manipuris is obtained from salt wells situated in the 
valley, the chief of these being at the foot of the hills to the north-east, 
about 14 miles from the capital The only important lake m the State 
u the Logtdk This irregular sheet of water is of considerable size, but 
u yearly growing smaller 

The opmion of intelligent observers as to the formation of the Manipur 
valley is^ that m former ages it consisted of a large lake basin, which 
has gradually contracted m size, until what remains of it is seen m the 
Logtdk Other sheets of water exist in various parts of the valley, 
chiefly towards its northern extremity, but in no case, the Logtak 
excepted, does any laige stream dram mto them 
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The nvers of the valley are insignificant They take their rise m the 
hills to the north and north-aest eventually falling into the Ningthi or 
Chindwm river in Upper Burma. The chief rivers crossed m the 
hills lying between Manipur valley and Cachar are the Jiri, the Mukru, 
the Bardk, the £ning» the Lengba, and the Leimitak The Jiri forms 
the boundary between British territory and Manipur, and is about 40 
} aids wide where it is crossed by the Government road , it is fordable 
in dry weather, and crossed by a ferry during the rams. The Mukru 
runs nearly parallel with the Jm^ it has a very clear stream, with a 
rapid current m the rams , during the dry season it becomes fordable 
rile Barak is the largest and most important nver m the Manipur Hill 
territory, it receives the Mukru, the Erung, the Tipdi river, which flows 
north from the Lushai country, and finally the Jiri It is said to be 
navigable for canoes for about one day above its junction with the 
Tipai In dry aeather the Barak is fordable, with the water thigh-deep 
Almost all the rivers of Manipur are well stocked with fibh, chiefly 
mahsir 

The whole of the hill ranges lying between the valleys of Cachar 
and Manipur, and far to the north and south, are densely clothed 
to their summits with tree jungle. Almost the only exceptions to 
this are the hill slopes facing die Manipur valley, which have been 
denuded of their timber Tbe forest trees are of great variety , and 
in the ranges lying west of the Manipur valley, there are large forest 
tracts comprising ndgenvar (Mesua ferrea, Linn \jartd (Lagerstrceinia 
Flos-Reginae, iieiz\ india-rubber, tun (Cedrela loona, Roxb\ oak, 
ash, etc Fir-trees do not seem to exist m the hills immediately adjoin- 
ing the Government road, they are, however, found m the Hirok range, 
and are common m the south Bamboo jungle is everywhere plentiful 
Towards the north, m the valleys dividing the hill ranges from one 
another, the forest trees attain immense sizes and heights , and where 
this kind of forest exists, the bamboo is uncommon Ihe tea plant is 
found wild in the Hirok range between Manipur and Burma, also on 
the hills to the north Teak is common on the slope overlooking the 
Kubo valley 1 he only jiarts of the immense tracts of forest which 
are utilized, are those on the Jiri, and the hill slopes lying nearest to 
the capital 

In the valley, but few wild ammals are found, in the hill temtory, 
however, elephants exist in large herds, and the tiger, leopard, wild cat, 
and bear are found Of deer, there is a vanety of sambhar (Rusa 
anstotelis) said to be peculiar to Mampur, the ravine deer, barking deer 
( \rvulus aureus), and a small red deer The rhinoceros is found only 
m the hills to the east and south, the wild buflfalo only in the south of 
the valley The nutna (Bos frontalis) or hill cow is now rare m a wild 
state, and is found in the south only , it is peculiar to the hills bordenng 
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gn the north-east frontier of India, and in shape resembles the buffalo, the 
horns bemg shor^ however, like those of the cow, and thick at the base 
The wild goat is rare, the wild hog common. Flying lemurs are said 
to be not uncommon There are two species of otters. The hduk 
monk^ IS found eveiywhere, and the lang&r m the north There are 
the usual varieties of game and other birds , black eagles have been 
seen, it is said, on the highest peaks. 

Manipur appears to be singulariy fne from ptMsonous snakes The 
cobra does not seem to exist m the val'ey, but the boa-constnctor is 
found in the dense forests to the south, and is said frequently to attain 
a large size The marshes m the viani^ of the Logt^k also afford a 
retreat to serpents of a formidable size Other places m the valley are 
infested by the serpent tnbe , some of them are exceedingly active and 
bold, as the This make is fond of ascending bamboos, along 

the branches of which it moves with great velocity , if enraged, it 
throws Itself from an extiaordmary height upon the object of its 
anger The bite is said to be mort^ This, added to its great activity 
and fierceness, makes the tangki an object of much terror 
History — The origin of the Mampuri people is obscure, and thewntten 
records, having been mainly composed since they became Hindus, are 
not worthy of much credit From the most trustworthy traditions, the 
valley appears onginally to have been occupied by several tribes, which 
came from different directions. iUthough the general facial character- 
istics of the Manipuns are Mongolian, there is great diversity of feature 
amongst them, some showing a regulantv apjiroaching the Aryan type 
The kingdom of Manipur first emerges from obscurity as a neighbour 
and ally of the Sh^n kingdom of Por^, which had its capital at Mogaung 
The regalia of the rojal family are said to have been bestowed by 
King Komba of Pong The history of Manipur contains nothing of 
special interest until about the year 1714 In that year a Ndga 
named Famheiba became Rfijd of Manipur, and adopted Hinduism, 
taking the name of Ghanb Kaw^lz His peojile followed his example, 
and since that date ha\e been conspicuous for the rigidity with which 
they observe the rules of caste and ceremonial punty 
Gharfb Nawdz made several sua:&s5ful invasions into Burma, but no 
permanent conquest After his death, the Burmese invaded Manipur , 
and the ruler, Jai Singh, having sou^t the aid of the Bntish, a treaty 
of alliance was negotiated in 1762 The force sent to assist Manipur 
was, however, recalled, and after this, little communication passed 
between the Bntish Government and the State for some years On the 
outbreak of the first Anglo-Burmese war in 1S24, the Burmese invaded 
Cachar and Assam, as well as Manipur, and GambhirSmgh of Manipur 
asked for Bntndi aid, which was granted. A force of Sepoys and 
artiU^ bemg sent towards Cachar, and a levy of Manipurfs being 
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formed under Bncish officers, the Burmese were not only expelled from 
the Manipur valley, but to the State was added Kubo valley down to the 
Ningthi nver, situated to the east of the old boundaries of the State, 
and peopled by Shins. In 1826, peace was concluded with Burma, 
wad Manipur was declared independent Until 1834, when Gambhir 
Singh died, the country remained quiet and prosperous On his death, 
his son, the present ^ji, being at the time only one year old, Nar 
Singh, his uncle, and great-grandson of Gharib Nawaz, was appointed 
regent In 1834, the British Government decided to restore the 
Kubo valley to Burma, the Government of which had never ceased to 
remonstrate against its separation from that country The I’alley was 
given back, and a new boundary laid down by an agreement dated 
9th January 1834 Ihe British Government at the same time bound 
Itself to pay to the Riji of Mampuran annual allowance of;^637, in 
compensation for the loss of Kubo valley 

An unsuccessful attempt was made on Nar Singh’s life in t 844, and 
the Riji’s mother, being implicated, fled with her son to Cochar Nar 
Singh upon this assumed the Rij, which he retained until his death in 
1850 In 1835, a Political Agent was appointed to act as a medium of 
communication between the State and the Bntish Government On 
Nar Singh’s death, Debendra Sin^, hts brother, was recognised as Rijd 
by the Bntish Government Three months afterwards, Chandra Kirti 
Singh, the present ruler, invaded Manipur, and Debendra Singh, who 
was unpopular, fled towards Cachar Chandra Kirti Smgh, having 
established his authority, was, m February 1851, recognised by the 
British Government Since that tune there have been many attempts 
on the part of other members of the royal family to head a rebellion , 
but all have been defeated, and ftieir leaders either killed, imprisoned, 
or placed under sur>eiUance m Bntish temtory The last of these 
raids was perpetrated m x866 

One of the most important events of recent years in the history 
of Manipur has been the loyal assistance rendered by the Mahirija 
to the Bntish Gosemment m the Ndgi war of 1879 The force 
furnished by him and led by the Political Agen^ Colonel Johnstone, 
raised the siege of Kohima by the Nigis, and prevented a great 
catrastophe In recognition this service the Government of 
India bestowed upon the Mahixiji Chandra Kirti Singh the digni^ 
ofK.CS.1 

In 1881-82, the boundary north of Kubo valley, between Burma and 
Manipur, was defined and demarcated The raiding Kdkis, who were 
favoured hitherto in their enterprise by the uncertainty of the frontier, 
have been found to be settled within Manipur territory , and some of 
them (the Chasids of Tonghu chief) have been mduced to move farther 
an, ahd have thus been brought under strict^ control Another chte^ 
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IluAowpa, with all fais people, voluntarily immigrated, and m July 
1883 took up hiS abode in M^ipur State 

Dunng the Burma expedition of 1885, which ended in the annexa- 
boo of King Thebau’s dominions, a small force under Colonel 
Johnstone, Resident at Manipur, succeeded m rescuing a number of 
British subjects and Europeans in Northern Burma. 

P^fulahoH , — In Manipur State, the counting for the Census of i88r 
was not done in one day, but extended over a period of six weeks, the 
whole being concluded by tlie 17th February The enumeration of 
Manipur \ alley, it is believed, was &irly done, and the results are, on 
the a hole, as accurate as might 1 % expected. The population of the 
hill tribes has been estimated from a lis^ believed to be pretty complete, 
of all villages, and the number of houses in each village, which is kept 
by the Manipur Durbar for the purpose of apportioning work to be 
done, or supplying coolie labour The census of a certain number of 
villages was accurately taken, in the same manner as that for Manipur 
valley, and this showed that four persons, on an average, were to be 
found in each house, and that the males and females were equally 
balanced Thus, for the Census of 1881, the population was esti- 
mated at 32 1,070, namely, 109,557 males and 111,513 females, scattered 
over 954 villages, and dwelling m 45,322 houses. The above figures 
rqx^esent 27 persons and 5 66 hcKises to the square mile, and show an 
average of 4 87 persons to a house. 

Classified acoirding to religion, the population consisted of— Hindus, 
130,892, Muhammadans, 4881, hill tnbes, 85,288, Buddhists, 2 , and 
Chiubans, 7 The seven Chnstiaos consist of the Political Agent, his 
family, and one visitor It is clear that the religion of the Mantpuns 
is Hmduism, and this will probably always be the case, owing to 
the system which obtains, under which *any hillman cm become a 
Hindu, and any low -caste man nse in the social scale * Muham- 
madanism in Manqnir arose from Manipurf men having taken as wives 
Muhammadan women before the regular introduction of Hinduism 
On the introduction of that religion, they, with their descendants, 
were obliged to become Muhammadans. The present Muham- 
madans arc the descendants of the few who escaped being 
captured by the Burmese when they devastated the country and 
earned into captivity all sections of the Manipun community The 
Muhammadans are divided into four principal divisions — namely, 
Sepoys, g^udener^ turners, and potters. Ihey are under a Kixi, 
who is appomted by the Riji for services rendered as a partisan 
or a men^ servant, and not on account of his knowledge of the 
laws which ought to govern Muhammadans. This is attended with 
no fficonvenienc^ as the whole of the Muhammadan population are 
ignorant of the creed they profess The Manipun Muhammadans 
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are industrious — ‘ indeed the most industrious portion of the population 
of Manipur * 

As regards occupation, the Census distnbutes the population into the 
following SIX main groups — (t) Professional class, including State 
officials of every kind and memt^rs of the learned professions — males 
12,169, females 2858, (2) domestic servants, mn and lodging- 
house keepers — males 7324, and females 7672, (3) commercial class, 
including bankers, merchants, earners, etc — males 572, and females 
14,861 , (4) agricultural and pastoral class, including shepherds — males 
51,057, and females 52,880, (5) industrial class, including all manu- 
facturers and artisans — males 2125, and females 917, (6) mdefimte 
and non-productive class, comprising all persons of unspecified occupa- 
tion, children, and general labourers — males 36,310, and females 32,325 

In classes 2, 3, and 4, the women outnumber the men ‘ The women 
m Manipur, married or unmarried, are not confined in sandnas, as in 
Bengal and Hindustan , all classes are alike m this respect , neither do 
they cover their faces before strangers They aie veiy industrious, m 
this respect the opposite of the men, who are lazy and indolent Most 
part of the work of the country, except the harvest, is performed by 
them, and they are consequently the mainstay of the family circle. All 
marketing is done by women , as v^l as all the work of bu}mg, selling 
m public, and the carrying to and fro of the articles to be sold At home 
they are busily employed in weaving and spinning It would be difficult 
to find a more industrious woman m India than the ManipurL' The 
commercial class of the Census, representing 6 98 per cent of the 
population, are nearly all women, of whom 14,770 keep shops or stalls, 
and 91 are boat-women 

Although the people of the Mampur valley profess chiefly Hinduism, 
they ha^e not given up their ancient worship, and above 300 deities are 
still propitiated by appropriate sacrifices of things abhorrent to real 
Hindus They have a caste system which differs from that of 
Bengal in some respects, and seems to be chiefly founded on what is 
known as the system of /a/ZiSf/ or forced labour This is based on the 
assumption that it is the duty of every male between tlie ages of seien- 
teen and sixty to place his services at the disposal of the State for a 
certain number of days m each year 1 o different classes of people, 
different employments are assigned, thus there are four great divisions 
— Laiphum, Kiphum, AhulMp, and Nihariip, which are again sub- 
divided. There are eight pnnap^ castes, the principal being the 
Kshattriya caste, to which the bulk of the Manipurfs profess to belong 
The Loi or ‘ subdued’ caste are the most hard working and useful people 
in the valley 1 he Lois have a separate language, and one village of them, 
called Sengmai, speak a language only understood by themselves. This 
language is said to have an affinity with the Buimese The hillmen who 
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Uie motmtainous \xKt of country under Manipur rule, althoui^ 
•mcHigst themselves divided uito mnummble clans and sections, with 
sL^t diderences in language, customs, or inodes of dress, may be con- 
sidered generally under the two great divisions of Ndgi and Ktiku 

Although no sharp boundary can be drawn between the tracts of 
country occupned by these two races, it may be said that the Nigds are 
jmncipaliy found to the north, and the Kdkis to the south, of a line 
running east from Cachar to the Manipur valley in about 24^ 70' n 
Jat, or about a day’s journey south of the Government road fnm 
Cachar There are several well-marked distinctions between the races 
The Ndgas wear their hair cut in various ways, sometimes very short , 
the Kdkis, on the other band (with one exception, the Chuu clan), 
wear their locks long, and tucked in behind 1 he N^gd wears no 
or head-covenng on ordinary occasions , the KiiLi (again except- 
ing the Chinis) always does. The ear ornaments of the N^gds are 
vanous, the Ktiki generally confines himself to a single red pebble 
bead, suspended from the lobe by a stnng or two large discs of per- 
forated silver with a broad flange, by which the holes in the ears are 
often enormously distended This ornament is confined to the Kukis, 
and IS never seen among the Nigd tribes 

The Manng Kagds, a race diflenng essentially from the Nagis to the 
north in facial and other charactenstics, are distinguished by wearing 
the hair long, and confined in a bunch like a horn, rising from the front 
of the head 

The purely Mongolian caste of features is rare among these hill 
tnbes, although the peculiar oblique eye is perhaps the most per- 
sistent characteristic, being found m the Manipurfs as well as the 
hillmen Amongst both and Kfikis the stature varies con- 

sidnably, the N4gfis bemg generally the taller of the two The 
languages oC these two races are entirely different , and among the hill- 
men in Manipur temtorv, or on its bmrders, there are said to be upm aids 
of twenty different dialects The bill tnbes all recognise one supreme 
being of a benevolent nature, and numerous infenor deities and evil 
•pints inhabiting the inaccessible heights 'fhey all seem also to 
believe in a future state, though their ideas on the subject vary greatly 
ICaimge is entered upon by both sexes after they have arrived at 
pnberty, and is a matter of inclination on both sides, as a rule 
Adu^ry is considered a very heinous offence, and is punished with 
death to the male offender, the woman escaping without punishment 
Pol^imny is but rarely practised , polyandry is quite unknown 

In the hiUsy/dm cultivation is common The nee crop, which forms 
die staple food of the peculation, u ready for cutting about September 
'Ibe crop having been cut, is beaten out on the field, and the gram 
deposit^ m the granary close by the vilbge. In the carrj’ing the 
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‘Whole village joins, receiving as recompense a certain portion of the 
load earned, and their dnnk The crops raised in the hill temtory 
compnse nee, cotton, oil^eds, pepper, tobacco, ginger, vegetables of 
vanous kinds, sweet potatoes of a superior quality, Indian com, etc 
In the valley, no fewer than nineteen vaneties of rice are grown , 
these may be divided into early crops, cut about September, and late 
crops, cut in November Several kinds of pulse are grown, as well as 
English and other vegetables. Wheat is grown in the cold season in 
small quantity, and thnves very uelL Plantains, pine-apples, and 
mangoes are cultivated , and plums, peaches, and apples are also grown, 
but of inferior quality Throughout die valley and nei^bounng hills, 
the bramble and wild raspberry are common English fmit-trees have 
been lately introduced, with a new lx> their acclimatization Bogs are 
seldom kept, being looked upon as unclean , but they are eaten as a 
delicacy by some of the tribes in the hills 

The breed of ponies is similar to that of Burma , they are generally 
small, under 13 hands high, but strong and hard) Ihe game of 
hockey on horseback was former^ almost peculiar to Manipur, but has 
now become popular in India and England under the name of polo 
In Manipur, seven plajers on ea<di side are the number usual m an 
important match In some of these matches, particularly those which 
follow the > early boat races m September, great interest is taken, and 
the sconng is earned on from jear to year In the first daj’s game, a 
member of the royal family usually heads either side A good polo 
pony IS very valuable As it was found that the ponies were deteno- 
rating from want of care m breeding, more pains are now being taken 
in this respect, and the export of stallions and mares has recently been 
prohibited 

The land sjstem starts from the assumption that all the land belongs 
to the R^jd, and is his to give away or retain as he pleases The head- 
man of each village looks after the cultivation, and is responsible for 
the realization of the tax pajable in kind by each cultivator, he holds 
no interest in the land, and is merely an agent of the Rdja 1 he mode 
of cultivation differs little from that of Eastern Bengal The soil 
throughout the valley 1$ nearly all of excellent quality, and of great 
depth It IS a blackish loam near the bills, but on the hills themselves 
It is reddish, and of inferior quality 

Commvnuati^ns — The chief road is that leading from Manipur to 
the District of Cachar, which was constructed by the British Govern- 
ment after the first Anglo-Burmese war between 183s and 1842, and was 
kept in repair by it until 1865, when, by mutual arrangement, the main- 
tenance was undertaken by the Manipur Rajd It has been recently 
repaired, and is said to be in good condition, and in a fit state for pack- 
buUocks in the cold weather Another trade route leads into C^har 
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to the north of the Government road, known as the Aquf route , it is 
slfll used, though not frequently, by the hill people. The valley is well 
supjdied with tolerable roads, which, though not metalled, are quite 
fit for Ae traffic of the country. The chief difficulty in road^making is 
the bridging of streams, for which the rough and ready methotls of the 
Manipuris are good in ordinary weather, but the bridges generally 
require repair yearly after floods. A good bridle road was constructed 
in 1883 from Manipur to Mao, the extreme northerly outpost of the 
State, and about 18 miles from Kohima, the head>quarters of the Ndgd 
Hills District 

Comffune —The trade is small m amount, on ing chiefly to the want 
of means of transport, none of the roads are fitted fur carts, and 
could not be made so except at great expense. The internal trade 
of Manipur is carried on by means of numerous open Ad/s (markets) at 
various intervals along the main roads. The sellen* at theae Aa/s are 
almost exclusively women. Vegetables, fish, cloth, and sweetmeats are 
the principal articles sold Rice is rarely seen at these places, as each 
family grow s just enough for its own consumption The chief medium 
of exchange at these markets is the small com called sei, weighing 
about t6 grams, made of bell metal at the Manipur mm^ of which 
SIX go to the ptce The Bntish and Burmese rupee both representing 
the same value, and smaller silver of the Indian mmt, are also commonly 
used, but the se/ is the only copper com of the markets. 1 he chief imports 
from Cachar consist of areca nut^ calicoes, broadcloths, brass vessels, 
hookahs, tobacco, spices, tools and implements, woollen manufactures, 
and >arious smalt articles of luxmy. Ihe principal exports are pomes, 
cloth, silk, hockey sticks, beeswax, tea se^ wory, and india-rubber 
A small trade is carried on with the Nigd Hills, m which ponies, iron, 
spirit, salt, and cloth are exported, ud brass vessels and carnelians are 
imported. Beeswax, oilseed, cotton, and cloths are also brought m 
by diflerent tribes. The trade with Burma, which on account of the 
unsatisfactory condition of frontier affairs had o^ late years been very 
small, IS now (1885) at a standstill The passes are closed, and inter- 
course between the two countries has ceased With the recent annexa- 
tion of Upper Burma, it is hoped that commercial mtercourse will be 
soon reopened. 

Admints/ra/ton — Apart from payments m kind, the money revenue 
of the State, including the compensation of;^637 a year, paid by 
the British Government for the surrender to the Burmese of the Kubo 
valley, is estimated at from ;^5ooo to ;^6ooo annually from all sources 
Manipur pays no tnbute to the British Government 

Ttoe are two chief courts of justice, the Chirap and the Military 
Court The Chirap consist of 13 senior members, all of whom are 
appcnnted the Rdjd. The military court consists of the 8 senior 
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officers of the army, named generals, colonels, and majors, and other 
officers In this court, all cases in trhich sepoys are concerned are 
heard There is also a court called Paja, or women’s court, in which 
all cases of family dispute m which women are concerned, wife-beating, 
adultery, etc., are in the first insmnce heard , serious cases may after- 
wards come before the Chirap There are also minor courts for cattle 
disputes, etc Species of village diilH under the head of the village 
adjudicate m minor cases , and in the event of a villager falling into 
extreme poverty, they supply him with food, in sickness, they look 
after him , and in the case of his death, provide wood, etc for his 
cremation In this i\ay, although many of the inhabitants are very 
poor, actual starvation or fatal neglect is rendered impossible. The jail 
is situated within the Rdjd’s enclomre, and is calculated to contain loo 
prisoners, who are freely emplojed on the roads, etc. outside The 
punishments most in logue, especially in cases of assault and theft, 
consist of flogging and exposure m the bdzdr 
The military force of Manipur consists of a species of militia, who 
are liable to be called out for service when required Their numbers 
m 1883-84 are put at 5349 mfantry, 501 artillery, 400 cavalry, 
and 700 Kdki irregulars Ibe Manipur troops, when formed into a 
levy under British officers in 1825, and the following vears, did good 
service against the Burmese In 1835, the British support m pay was 
withdraun from the force constituting the Manipur levj 
A school was established a few years ago in Manipur, at the suggestion 
of the Political Agent, and is fairly well attended Some of the highest 
officials can neither read nor write The Manipurfs possess a written 
character of their own, which seems to be a modification of the NAgati , 
but of late years, the Bengdli character has entirely superseded it A 
regular post-office was established at Manipur m 1882-83, excellent 
results Besides the convenience to the public, the treasury had bene- 
fited in 1883-84 bv the issue of money orders to the amount of ^^3045, 
and It is no longer necessary to make remittances to pay the establish- 
ment at Manipur, while the post-office has earned an average monthly 
income of ics. The dispensary m 1883-84 treated 7014 Mani- 
puris and 886 persons belonging to the hill tribes 
MtdtGxl Aspects — The Manipur valley, being 2500 feet above the 
sea, enjoys a temperate climate 1 he following is the average monthly 
temperature at 3 p m throughout the year 1868-69 — Januarv, 64“ F , 
February, 75", March, 76’, Apnl, 80’, May, 79*, June, 83% July, 
81", August, 82*, Septeml^, 8i*, October, 78", November, 71", 
December, 65** F At the hottest season, the nights and mornings are 
always cool In the cold weather, fogs are common in the valley 
Hoar-frost is usual, but ice does not form on the pools. The rainfall 
m the valley was 36 74 inches in 1872-73, when there was a general 
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coiSpIaiQt of superabund^uice I but in 1^76-77, the registered rainCBll 
was46 24mches, m 1877-78, 5430 inches, and in 1883-84, 74iQches, 
when the rice crop suffeKd severely The prevaUiiig wind is from the 
south-west, and blows with lemaritable steadiness, seldom varying 
all the year round. The valley is much subject to slight earth- 
quakes, but, except m 1869, there has been no serious convulsion of 
this kind so far as IS known 

Ka^jadikanu — ^Tradmg town m Travancore State, Madras, situated 
in lat 9* a6' n , and long. 76* 35' e., between Madura and Kotiyam. 
Population {1871) 657X4 number of houses, 1293 Not returned sepa- 
ratdy m the Census Report of i88x 

Abode of Fag'") — Taluk m Hassan District, Mysore 
State, with head-quarters at Sakl^hpur Area, 457 square miles, of 
which 85I are cultivated. Population (1871) 69,817 , (1881) 52,555, 
namely, 27,408 males and 25,147 females Hindus numbered 50,386 , 
Muhammadans, X469> Christians, 699, and Jews, i Land revenue 
(1881-82), exclusive of water rat^ ^^12,199, or 4s. 5d per cultivated 
acre. In 1883 there were 8 police circles {tkands) and x criminal 
court, regular policy 67 men Revenue, ;^i5,i4o 

A wild tract below the Western Glints, which has alwajs enjoyed 
an independent histor) Originally called Balam, or ' Strong,’ it i» said 
to have been colonized by the Vtjayanagar monarchs m the 14th 
centuiy To them is attributed the institution of the patcU or head- 
men, who still retain hereditary feudal powers In 1397 the country 
was made over to a line of pdlegdrs^ who maintained their aiithonty 
until the beginning of the present century The last of the dynast), 
Venkatadri Ndyak, attempted to extend his territory after the capture 
of Senngapatam by the Bntish m 1799 , two years later, he was 
captured and hanged The taluk is divided into 4 ndds, and sub- 
divided into 28 mandes Over each tnandeis a head-man , and the fore- 
most SIX of these, the pat^/s, who also preside over the ndds, are persons 
of great local influence Their houses are generally fortified, and within 
tbeir walls they exercise many of the attributes of a mediaeval baron. 

In physucal appeaxance and m dress, the inhabitants present a marked 
crattast to the people of the low cxmntry They always go armed with 
a matchlock and a knife The hills of Manjardbid afford some of the 
most beautiful scenety m India. Forests of magnificent timber are 
broken hy green glades, and overhung by precipitous rocks The 
soil IS fertile, and nee » grown m abundance on the terraced slopes of 
the valleys. Coffee was mtroduced about a quarter of a centuiy ago , 
there are now 175 estates m the tdluk owned by Europeans, occupying 
15,528 acres, with a revenue of and 12,446 native holduigs, 

covering 24,064 actes> with a revenue of jQiztj Expenditure on 
UAAl adimmstration in 1881-82, ;^i37S 
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-—Town (more correctly a group of hamlets) m Emad Sub> 
division, Malabar District, Madras Presidency lat ii* 6' 30' n, 
long. 76* 9' 50" E. Population (Mt) 8944, cumber of houses, 17x7 
Hmdus number 4523, Muhammadans, 4389, and Christians, 32 
Notable as the scene of one of the worst Mippilla outrages in 1849 
The native troops sent against die fanatics were routed, and their 
officers killed , and it a as not till European troops were brought up 
that the nsing was suppressed Contains courts, dispensary, etc 
UdlQhaiid — Tdluk in the Sehw^ Sub-division of Karachi District, 
Sind, Bombay Presidency, situated between 25° 48' and 26” 19' n lat, 
and between 67** 53' 30* and 68* 21' s. long Area, 581 square miles, 
containing 1 town and 28 villages Population (1872) 18,551 , (1881) 
18,952, namely, 10,419 males and 8533 females, occupying 2747 houses. 
Hindus numbered 2453 , Muhamn^dans, 15,352 , Sikhs, 1082 , abon> 
ginal tribes, 52 , and Chnstians, 13 Total revenue (1881-82), 5096 

The area under actual cultivation tn 1882-83 was 22,317 acres, 
assessed to land revenue, 24,300 at^cs In 1884 the taluk contained 
2 criminal courts , police stations {tkdnas), 7 , regular police, 33 men 

Mdqjliaild — Town in Minjhand taluk^ Karichi Distiic^ Sind, 
Bombay Presidency, situated m lat 25* 54' 45' n , and long 68* 16' 
30' E., close to the Indus, 88 feet above sea-leve), 43 miles north of 
Kotri, and about the same distance ^uth of Sehw^n Head-quarters 
of a mukhtiirkdr, containing the usual public buildings, school with 
134 pupils in 1883-84, post-offi<^ etc. Population (z88i) 2654, 
municipal revenue (1881-82X ;^X 3 X Manufacture of coarse doth and 
shoes Station on the Sind, Punjab, and Delhi Railwaj 

MazyhailpU — South-western tahsil of Allahibid District, North- 
Western Provinces , comprising the parganAs of Kaiiri and Atharban, 
and consisting of an alluvial stnp of upland in the Doab, lying along 
the north bank of the Jumna, and much cut up by ravmes leading 
down to the river 

Area of the iahsll, according to the latest official statement (z88i), 
2737 square miles, of which 1769 square miles axe cultivated, 39 
square miles cultivable, and 57 8 square miles uncultivable. 
Population (1872) 116,217, (1881) 120,283, namely, males 60,216, 
and females 60,067 , increase in die nme years, 4066, or 3 7 per 
cent. Classified according to religion, there were m 1881 — Hindus, 
108,221, Muhammadans, 12,062 Of 269 villages, 187 had less 
than 500 inhabitants, and only a upwards of 3000 Land revenue 
(i88t), 0^23,826, or including local rates and cesses levied on the 
land, >^27,877 Amount of rent, induding local cesses paid by culti- 
vators, ;^38,75 i Among the propnetors m pargand Kar^, the 
Muhammadan element is strong, three families holding between them 
x6 per cent of the area, and paying nearly one-fifth of the land 
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ttsventie of the parj^and. The cultivators nearly all bdong to Hmdu 
castes. Atharban is a Rijput pargand In their own vUlages, the 
Kijputs cultivate lately with their own hands, or else sublet their 
tields at high rates to men of the recognised agricultural castes In 
1S83, Manjhanpur tahsU contained i civil and 1 criminal court , with 
3 police stations (Aif/iJr), a regular police force numbering 45 men, and 
a village watch of apt ciiaukiddn 

Bfaiyliaiipiir-Pata. — Town m Allahabad District, North-Western 
Fro\*inces , situated 31 miles west of Allahibdd cit>, in lat 25* 31' xa' 
N, and long 8i‘ 35' 13" e. Population {1881) 3143, the principal 
inhabitants being Baniyds and Musalmdns of the Shii sect. Bi-weekly 
maiket on Mondays and Fridays Impenal post-office, police station, 
and Anglo-vernaculai school 

M&DijbL — Town and police stiUion in Siiran District, Bengal, on the 
Gogra (Ghagrd) Lat 35* 50’ 10' n, long 84" 37' 30* e Population 
(i88z) 6068, chiefly engaged in mer traffic. Hindus number 5059, 
and Muhammadans 1009 

Maajhia. — Toi\n m Hardoi District, Oudh, situated 4 miles south- 
east of Pihdni, on the road to Gopimau A prosperous little trading 
Milage of 54a houses, with bvweeklj market Population. (1881) 3910 
Village school The population principally consists of Chamdrs, but 
the proprietors are Chauhdn 

Uvmira.— ’Old village site m the Melghdt division of Elhchpur 
District, Berar, nearly opposite to which, on the face of a hill to the 
west of the >aUe)', are two small rock-cut temples or monasteries One 
of these is completely closed up with rubbish, but the other is accessible 
by a short flight of steps leading to a low dooiwav It is about 16 feet 
square inside, and 7 or 8 feet high , a rows of square pillar^, roughly 
hewn, extend inwards, those of the inner row being only half finished 
On the plateau, not far off, is a never-failing spnng of excellent water, 
received in a rock-cut basin about 5 feet square and 6 feet deep 
Underneath the basin, the rock has been tut away, rude pillars only 
bemg left as supports Two similar reservoirs in the immediate neigh- 
bourhood are choked up 

M^’nlrdpnr — Parana and village in Gonda District, Oudh — See 
Manikapitr 

Miskapor — Town in Unio District, Oudh , situated on the road 
from Bdesdr (Buxar), 3 miles north of Bhagwantnagar, and 27 miles 
south-east of Unao town Population (j88i) — Hindus 1726, and 
Muhammadans 231 , total, 1957, residing in 507 mud huts. Founded 
by a Bais chief, Mdn Kewal Khds, about 600 years ago No market or 
fair, but a little goldsmiths' and carpenters’ work 15 earned on 

Killkaiib— Village in Dera Istnitl Khin District, Punjab , situated 
m lat 3x* 23' 15' N , and long 71* 28' 45* £•« south-east of the head- 
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quarters station, in the heart of the thal or prairie uplands between the 
l»ds of the Indus and the Jehlam, and 27 miles east of the old left bank 
of the Indus. At present an agricultural hamlet of no importance, but 
famous as having been the capital of Nawib Muhammad Khin, 
ancestor of the present NawitM Dera Ismdil Kh^n Sh^h Zamin, 
ruler of Khoidsin, conferred the government of the northern Deraj^t 
m 1792 upon M uham mad Khin, Sadozai, a relative of Muzaffar Khin 
of Mdltin. The new grantee advanced against the actual holder, 
Abdul Nabi, one of the Kalhora family of Smd, and, defeating bun at 
teiah, took possession of his temUny Muhammad Khin aiterwards 
made himself master of all the trans>Indus portion of Dera Ismiil 
Khin District, except Tink , and fixmg his capital at Mankeri, died m 
1815, after a prosperous reign of twenty-three years. His grandson, 
Sher Muhammad Khin, succeeded to the pnnapality, but in 1821, 
Ranjlt Singh led a Sikh army against Mankeri The late Nawab had 
strongly fortified his chief town, surrounding it with a cordon of 12 
forts, within whose arcle he had permitted no wells to be sunk, so as 
to cut off the water-supply of any invader The Sikh Mahiriji, how- 
ever, moved straight upon Mankeri, sinking wells as he advanced, and 
invested the fort, which surrendered after a siege of twenty-five days 
The young Naaab retired across the Indus to De&a Ismaii Khan, 
and the subsequent history of his fiuntly will be found in the article on 
that place 

Minlcn r — Tonn in Bardwin Detnct, Bengal Lat 23” 25' 40* N, 
long 87” 36' 30” £. Station on the chord line of the East Indian 
Railway, 90 miles distant from Calcutta. Seat of considerable trade. 
Annual lair in January 

MMimid -~Town m the Chandor Sub-division of Nisik Distnct, 
Bombay Presidency , situated m lat so* 14' 50' n , and long 74” 28' 
40* E., on the Jabalpur or north-eastern line of the Great Indian 
Peninsula Railway, 45 miles north-east of Nisik town Manmid is the 
junction station of the Dhond and Manmid State Railway with the 
Great Indian Peninsula Railway Much cotton from Khtodesh and 
Malegion takes rail here Population (1881) 4137 Post-office, and 
school with 77 scholars in 1883-84 A remarkable pyramidal hill near 
Manmid, about 750 feet high, is notable for a tall, obelisk-like rock, at 
least 60 feet high, at the top of it , at the back of this hill are the 
peaks known as Ankai and Sankai 

MannfrrgTldl — TMuk m Tanjore District, Madras Piesidency. 
Area, 284 square miles. Population (1871) 161,264, (1881) 181,650, 
namely, 88,213 males and 93,437 females, town, i, villages, 299, 
houses, 31,647 Hindus number 169,069, Muhammadans, 8372, 
Christians, 4022, and * others,* 187 The tdliik in 1883 contained 
1 civil and 3 aiminal courts, police stations, 7, regular police, 91 

vuL. IX y 
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Land revenue, ;£^43,39i The Negapatam branch of the South Indian 
Ratlwaf cresses the northern portion of the Subdivision In the 
violent humcane of March 185^ this tract suffered severely 

Mikwn 4 y giidT.~,Tn-Bfn m Mannirgudi Subdivision, Tanjore District, 
Madras Presidency, situated m lat lo* 40^ 10' n*, and long 79** 39' 
30" E., 20 miles south-east of Tanjom oty Population (1871) 17,7031 
(1881) 19,409, namely, 9424 males and 9985 females, occupying 3055 
houses Hmdus number 18,277, Muhammadans, 643, Christians, 
323, and * others,* 168. There is a fine pagoda with a popular car 
festival , and the town is the chief seat of the Wesleyan Mission in the 
District Active trade in cloth of local manufacture and metal ware 
Muniapal income from taxation in i883-84,;^i652 , incidence of taxa- 
tion, IS. per head Dispensary, with a lymg-m uard and a midwifery 
class, patients in 1881, 10,434 

Maimha-y {Manohargarh) -^Fort in Sdwantwin State, Khandesh 
Political Agen<7, Bombay Presidmcy Lat 16° 2' 45* n , long 74* 1 
B. Situated 14 miles north-east of Siwantw^n town, and on the 
south of the Ringna pass. Manohar is a solid mass of rock about 
2500 feet hi^ Said to have been fortified smee the time of the 
Pflndavas. In the disturbances eff 1844, the gamson of Manohar 
espoused the cause of the Kolhdpur insurgents. In the begmnmg 
^ 1845, Manohar was taken by General Delamotte. ^hen the 
rebellion was quelled, the fortress mid its revenues were made over to 
Sdwantwan. 

KgOOlL^-Town in Belgium Dmrict, Bombay Presidency , situated 
43 miles east of Belgium town, and 6 miles north west of Uubli, in 
lat 16* x6' H , and long. 74* 40' s. Population (1881) 4621 There 
IS a considendile mdustiy in dyeipg yams, hianoli is famous as the 
spot where General Wellesley, afterwards Duke of Wellington, overtook 
the notonous freebooter Dhind-deva Wigh (better known as Dhundia), 
aftn* a long pursuit from the Mysore territory The freebooter with 
his followers had encamped on the banks of the river Milprabha, 
opposite the town, where he was surpnsed by General Wellesley at the 
head of a body of cavalry P(»t-office The town contains 8 temples 
dedicated to Panchalinga-Deva, built of coarse-grained stone, without 
any remarkable carving 

Hanonk— Cape in Karichi (Kutrachee) District, Sind, Bombay 
Presiden<7, and ligbtiious^ with a fixed light 120 feet above sea-leveh 
and visible npwaids of 17 miles, but only from 7 to 9 miles durii^ the 
south-west monsoon, hat, 24' 47' 15* w, long 67* x' e. Manora 
forms one of the quarters of the Karichi munici^it), and is the 
station ci the Master Attendant, who lives in the fort, which is said to 
have been built in 1797 The Fort and Pilot Establishments, the 
Supenntendent of the Haiboux Improvement Works, and a portion of 
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the Indo-European Telegraph Establishment are also resident here 
Manora contains European and Eurasian schools, church (St PauVs, 
built in 1864-65}, library, billiard-room, etc An annual fair is held 
in March in honour of a pir or saint, said to be buned here under 
miraculous circumstances Manora hill is a very healthy place, and 
an occasional resort for invalids from Karachi , it is xoo feet high at 
Its east end, descending to 40 feet at the west end At the distance 
of 3310 feet to the east of Manora is a breakwater, which forms the 
protection of the entrance to the harbour in that direction At the 
north end of this breakwater is the landing-place, with three jetties on 
the island of Kiamin, the Commi^nat, the Passenger and the Customs 
jetty About 3 miles from the jetties, towards the Frere Statue, on 
the Tight of the railway line, is an island on whicn is a meteorological 
observatory 

Uflaon. — Port m Thina District, Bombay Presidencj Lat 19* 
ra' 30” N , long 72* 50' e Situated 5 miles from Bonvh station on 
the Bombay, Beroda, and Central India Railway The town contains 
a Portuguese church to Our Lady of Help, built in 1559, burnt by the 
Marith^ , and rebuilt in 1815 Average annual value of trade for five 
years endmg i88r-8a — imports, ;^s869, and exports, ;^ii,a75 In 
1881-82, the imports were valued at ;^509a, and the exports at 
;^i4,9ii Manor! is one of the six ports included in the Ghorbander 
Customs Division 

Han-OlUg' Island and town in Kyauk - pyu Distnct, Arakan 
Division, Bntish Burma . — See Chedvba 

Miapnr — Fargand under the Bhopawar Agency, Central India, 
originally formed part of the old Subah or Province of M&lwa. 

Situated on the top of the crest of the Vmdhya range ^ bounded 
on the north, south, and east by Ho}kar*s territory (Indore), and on the 
west by the Bhumiat of Jaxnnia, 13 miles south of Mhow A peak 
near the eastern boundary of the pargand^ 2899 feet above sea- 
level, was one of the Tngonometncal Survey Stations m the Vmdhyas 
Area, 71 square miles, containing 31 villages with 956 houses 
Population (i88x) 5339, of whom 3730 were Hindus, 2295 Bhfls, 203 
Muhammadans, and xx Jains. 

The pargand is picturesquely plac^, looking out over the valley of 
the Narbadd (Nerbudda) The Vmdhyas temper the storms of the 
south-west memsoon that dash with violence against the southern scarp 
of the range The geological formation is trap , the soil, black loam with 
gravelly patches Seven of the 31 villages are held under a 20 years* 
settlement made m 1867 Bhfls predominate among the peculation, 
and cultivation is therefore backward, for the Bhfls are poor husbandmen 
Of late years, however, wells have been dug for irrigation, and agncul- 
tural prospects are unproving. Products— wheat, gram, ywfr, flax, 
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Me cotton 18 grown ; the caltivation of poppy for opium w ooflh 
meacing Exports are opmm, gfti, seeds, molasses, imports, cloth, 
sugar, etc. Gram is exported when pnces nse in neighbouring 
^tes. Hgm have died out of the par^md^ but other game abounds. 
Average annual ramlall, 45 inches 

The pargand came into British possession by the treaty with Gwalior 
of November i86a Previous to Bntish supremacy in these parts it 
had lam desolate for upwards of thirty years. It is now under the 
Agent to the Governor-Genaal for Centra) India , and the Deputy 
Bhfl Agency had till 1883 its head-quarters at the chief town, Mdnpur 
At die close of 188a, the Deputy Bhfl Agency was amalgamated with 
the Bhop^war Agency land revenue, ;^570 There are 4 schools, 
with an average daily attendance of 80 pupila The dispensary at 
Manpur in 1883-83 treated 390? patients, vacanations, 129. The 
Agra-Bombay trunk road, which passes through the r^ion, has greatl) 
developed both agnculture and trade Population of Minpur town 
(1881), 1523 About two miles south of the town are some caves 

lUssa.— Nimve State within the Political Agency of Mahi Kintha, 
in the Province of Gujaiit, Bombay Presidency It is situated in the 
Sibar Kintha division, and is surrounded by the G^kw£f*5 temtory. 
Population {1873) 11,893, (1881) 13,399 The principal agncuUural 
products are millet, pulse, and «heat The chief is descended from 
the Chaura dynasty, one of whom founded Anhilw^ra P^tan in 746- 
943 A.D On the downfall of the house of Pitan, an assignment of 
land appears to have been given to the ancestors of the chief of 
M^sa, but the date cannot be ascertamed The present (1881-83) 
ruler is Thikur Rllj Smghjf, a Hmdu of the Chaura Rijput caste. He 
manages his estate m person, and envoys an estnnat^ gross yearly 
revenue ofj^46oo A tribute of ^1x75 is paid to the Gdekwdr of 
Baroda The succession to the chiefrhip follows the rule of pnmo- 
genituro There is t school, with 256 pupila Transit dues are levied 
m the State 

KAua.— Chief town of Mdnsa State, Mahi Kantha Agency, Bombay 
Presidency Lat 33* 36' n, long 72* 43' 10" e. Population 
(i88t) 7898, namely, 6930 Hindus, 319 Muhammadans, and 649 
Jams, Mdnsa has a large and wealthy community of merchants, uid 
is considered die nchest town m Mahi Kintha. 

XttllMlink — ^Nmthem ioHAl erf* Hazira Distnct, Punjab, comprising 
the deep glen of Kig^ii^ and the wild mountain country at its 
foot Area, 1455 square miles, with 368 towns and villages, 18,388 
houses, and 24,166 frunihes. Population (i88t) 123,013, nas^y, 
nisfos 65,975, and females 57*^38 « average density of populauon, 
85 persons per square mile Muhammadans number 119^683, 
Hindus, 3393; and Sikhs, 8 Of a total assessed area of 1455 
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square miles, or 930,640 acres, 132,056 acres were returned as under 
cultivation m 187S-79 (according to the latest qumquennial 
cultural statistics of the Punjab Government), of which 10,829 acres 
were irrigated from private works Of the unmotivated area of 798,604 
acres, 118,948 acres were returned as grazmg land, 18,336 acres as 
cultivable, and 661,320 acres as uncultivable waste Average area 
under crops for five years ending 1881-82, 187,472 acres Prmcipal 
i^iculturd products — Indian com, 94,065 acres , nheat, 37,684 acres , 
barley, 19,590 acres, nee, 16,325 acres, and cotton, 4937 acres The 
administrative staff consists of a takslldir and two honorary magis- 
trates, presiding over 3 civil and 3 cnminal courts Number of police 
stations {fhdnas\ 5 , strength of regular police, 93 men, with a village 
watch of 144 chaukiddrs 

Uansahra — Town m Hazdra District, Punjab, and head-quarters 
of Mansahra tahAl Situated in lat 34* 20' 10' M , and long 73* 14’ 
30“ E , on the right bank of an afiluent of the Sirhan, north of Abbott- 
abid , on the main District road fmm Kalak-ka Sarai to the Kashmir 
border Population (1881) 3503. Small number of resident Khattn 
traders do a considerable business in gram and country produce 
laltsUii police station, post-office 

KuiBiirkota. — Village in Barhampur t&luk, Ganjdm District, 
Madras Piesidency Ial 19* 17' w, long 84^ 58' e. Situated 
about three miles to the north-east of Gopalpur Population (t88i) 
25a , number of houses, 59 From this village Gopalpur took its old 
name Mansdrkota, Under Muhammadan rule, Mansiirkota was once 
an admmistrative centre 

Uansomagar — ParganS in Shihdbad tahAly Hardoi District, 
Oudh , bounded on the north by Alamnagor and Pihdni, on the east 
by Gopdmau, and on the soudi and west by South and North Sira. 
Area, 26 square miles, of which only 9 are under cultivation. Although 
backward, it is readily capable of unprovement The soil is generally 
good, though not so fertile as m the adjacent pargands of North and 
South Sdra Hogs, nilgdty and a few wild cattle infest the jungly and 
damage the crops The population numbers (1881) 7902, namel), 
males 4230, and females 3672 , fx only 304 persons per square mile, 
this being the most sparsely mhabited pargand in the District. Of 
the 25 villages comprising the pargand, 15 are held m Mamindd/i tenure, 
I in tdlukddrif and 9 m imperfect patttddri The Chauhins hold the 
proprietary right of 4 villages, the Chaudbdn Gaur^ 6, Gautamas, 
^ a villa^ , Sayyids, 4 , Fathius, 3^ , Biihmans, 4 > Kiyastfas, 2 , 
and Government t. Tillage k fair, especially m the Chauh^ villages, 
whose propnetoTS are industnous and enterprising. Wheat, barley, 
and miUet are the chief crops, and occupy more than three-fifths of the 
cultivated area Gram, and mds occupy more than another fifth ; 
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^ fcnuDder bdng tito iq* bidig^ tobsoo^ ^ 

opteoL the Govttnment kod leveoue^ excludnv oene^ mooBts 
to jf Ilia, equal to an avemge of P®* “!? '*■ 

per acre of loul area. Ko markets or fain are bdd in the/wja/fc^ 
and thoe is only a single small school, at the village of Moostfraagar 
The jtafjpajii dates from 1806, when RAi Minsa Kdm, the iAai^ddr of 
Msbuodi, took some villages from Sara and Gopimau and formed them 
into a new fiscal dmaon 

Mawtr^ a — Pass m the Natlamalldi Hills, Karnul 

fKumool) District, Madras Prestdaic> Lat 15* 54' long 78” 
58' E. 

Ibntroswar. — Village and police station m Bard^vdn District, 
Bengal Lat ag* a5' 30* K , long 88* 9' E. Population under 5000 

Maiiwait — Pargand in Siddhauh taJisU^ Sitipur District, Oudh , 
bonnded oo the north by Bin pargand^ on the east and south by 
Lucknow Disbict, and on the west by the Gumti and Sardyan rivers. 
Area, 69 square miles, or 44,075 acres, of which, 28,044 acres are 
cultivated, 8184 cultivable but not under tillage, and 7847 acres 
uncultivable waste. Population (1868) 30,553 , (1881) 31,821, namel), 
males 16,681, and females 15,140 The incidence of the Government 
land assessment is at the rate of 4s. o|d. per acre of cultivated area, 3B 4d 
per acre of assessed area, and as. 8|d per acre of total area. Of the 69 
villages comprising the pargand^ 39 are held under tdhtkddn^ and 30 
under namnddri tenure Of these 69 villages, 65 are on ned by Panwar 
Kshattnyas. Three Fanwdr brothers are said to have come from 
Gwalior in Akbar*s reign, and to have invaded and seized Itaunja and 
Mahond in Lucknow Distnct, and Sarauia Nilgdon m Sitdpur Their 
descendants stiU hold these estates, with the exception of Mahond, 
which was confiscated Cor its owner’s complicity in the rebellion of 

*857 

Manwan.'-VilU^e m Sfidpur Distnct, Oudh, and head-quarters of 
Manwan pttrgand, situated on theSard>aD river, 1 mile west of the 
I.aickttOw and Sitdpur high road, and 4 miles south of Bdn town 
Population (1881) 1X22. The village is of interest merely on account 
fA Its greiU antiquity It is traditionally said to have been founded 
5000 years ago by Rdjd Mdndhdta, a monarch of the Ajodhya Solar 
rac3^ hut to have relaps^ mto jun^^e ou his death Subsequently, an 
Ahtr settled on the eastern, and a Musalmdn named Mustdfa Khdn on 
die western, portioo of the nuns, and rebuilt the old town, which 
received die name of Mdnpur Mastdfdbdd The remains of Rdjd 
Mdodhdta’s fort are still extant It was apparently a massive structure, 
{^aced Ml high ground overlooking the nver, covering an area of 30 
acrea. The old bncks are used by the natives for building purposes 
m the village. 
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lIAo-beh-laricir'— Village m the Kh&i Hills, Assam, about x8 
miles from Shillong, and 5000 feet above sea-leveL C(^-beds are 
worked to a small extent; su^cient to supply the mhabitants of Shillong 
with fuel for domestic purposes. The word * Mio * m this and other 
Kh^i names signifies * stone * or * monolith * 

Mdo^Cm. — Petty State m the Khisi Hills, Assam. Population 
(1887) 305 The presiding chief, whose title is Sarddr^ is named U 
lAh Singh The natural products mdude millet, or bay-leaves, 
pme-apples, oranges, betel-nut, and chillies Limestone is quarried, 
and coal has been found 400 feet alxive sea-leveL There is a regular 
market here, for trade with Sylhet 

BUiO’iong (or Jlfda-yan^ — PetQr State in the K.hisi Hills, Assam 
Population (1881) 1651, reienue ^^31, chiefly from dues on lime- 
quarries The presiding chief, whose title is Sumy is named U Jit 
Singh The natural products mdude nee; millet, sok-phl&ng (an edible 
root), cotton, beesaax, and honey Mats are manufactured, and hme 
IS quarried 

M^n- phlAwg r — Mountain plateau in the Khisi Hills, with a village 
of the same name 14 miles tiest of Shillong Highest peak, 5931 feet 
above sea-level The village is connected with Shillong by a good 
cart-road The Welsh Calvmistic Mission has a settlement at 
MaO'phMng village under the Rev Dr Gnffiths, a medical missionary, 
with a dispensary and hospital A mission school has been estabhshed 
m the village, and others are stationed in the neighbourhood. 

Mdo-san-rdm — Petty State m the Kbasi Hills, Assam, on a moun- 
tain range of the same name Population (1881) iioz , revenue, ;^33. 
The presiding chief, whose title is Sumy is named U Ramman The 
natural products include millet, pomtoes, turmenc, ginger, and honey 
Mats are manufactured , and lime, coal, and iron are found The highest 
peak of the mountain range is 5810 feet above sea-level, and coal is 
found at an elevation of 4000 feet 

Bldo-tiiad'rdl'SliaB — Mountain mnge in the Khosi Hills, Assam 
highest peak, 6297 feet above sea-level 

Hdpusft. — Chief town m Bdrdez Distnct, Goa, Portuguese terntor} 

1 s'* 36' N, long 73’52 'e. Situated about 8 miles north of Panjim 
Population (1881) 10,286, dwelling m 2285 houses. Celebrated from 
ancient times for the great weekly fiiir of Fridays. M^pusa takes its 
name, according to some, from mdp, measure, and m, to fill up, that i«, 
the place of measuring or selling goods M^pusa is now one of the 
most important commercial places in the terntory of Goa The 
M^pusa church to Our Lady of Miracles was built m 1594, and is 
held tn great veneration not only by the Cbnstian converts but also by 
Hindus On the feast of Our L^y of Miracles men of every class 
and creed come in crowds, bringing offerings to the Virgin. On the same 
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OGcasKMi & fair is hdd, which lasts five days. Besides the chucch, 
BfE^iusa cmituns sue diapels, an asylum for the poor and destitute* 
town ball* and jail To the west of Miposa are mihtary barracks, where 
n raiment was stationed from 1S41 to 1874, when it was disbanded 
The barracks are now occupied by the police farcct post-of&ce, and 
schools. 

Kdrahra (or Jlitfrhara) "Town and muniapality in £tab faksilt 
Etah Distnet, North-Western Provinces. Lat 44' K , long 78* 3d' 
4S' E. Sjnead over an extensive site, 12 miles north of Etah town 
Population (187a) 9ai4, (z88i) 9371, namely. Hindus, 4822, Mu- 
hammadans, 4441 , and * others,* 8 The Muhammadans form the 
most important section of the population, and have great influence 
throughout the District One wide drained and metalled road mter- 
sects the town from north to south The smaller lanes are narrow, 
tortuous and undrained There are two bd%drs^ both metalled and 
drained Close to the town lies the suburb of Miyin-ke-basti, the 
pnnapal Sayyid quarter, surrounded by high walls, w'lth corner towers 
and gateways, and owned by the descendants of bayyid Shih Barkat- 
ulH, a Musalmin saint whose tomb and a beautiful mosque at its side 
form die most attractive features of the town. Considerable trade in 
cotton and indigo-seed. Police station, post-office, sardt^ and an 
Anglo-vemacular school Municipal revenue m 1683-84, ;^429 , from 
taxes, ;^403, or io|d per head of population within municipal limits. 

Kart-Bundl (meanmgthe *deajd* or old bed of the Mar-nadi 
river) — River of iSssam, rising in the independent Daphla bills, and 
flowing south into the PichoU nver, a tributary of the Lx>hit branch ot 
the Br^maputra. The course of the Maid-marnii within British 
temtoiy marks the boundary between the Districts of Darrang and 
Lakhimpur 

Biru (or Barigdi) — Hill on the edge of the plateau of 
Haz&ibagh District, Bengal , situated in lat 23” 32' 45 ' m , and long 
85* 29' 45' £., on the boundary line between Haz 4 nbagh and Lofadr- 
dag£ Districts. It rises 2400 feet above the valley of the Ddmodar, 
1300 feet above the Chutii Nt^pur plateau, and attains an extreme 
elevation above the sea of 3445 feet 

Ibrt (or *dead*) Tflta, — An old and now deserted nver bed of 
the 'Dsta, a nver of Ber^l 

Xariila Bodn.— On the banks of the Narbadi (Nerbudda) river m 
Jabalpiir (Jubbulpore) District, Central Provinces.—^ Bhe&aghat 

W»!mA 4 m — TaJisU of Pesh 4 war Distnct, Punjab, situated in the 
ceittze of ^at poztioa of the Distnct lying to the east of the Sw 4 t azid 
Kdbal nveri. Azea, 632 square miles, number of towns and villages, 
110; house% 11*194* fai^iei, 14,900 Total population (i88j) 
^ 3 » 939 > namely, main 44*863, and females 39,076 Density d 
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population, 133 persons per square mile Classified according 
to religion, the population ^insists of — Mahammadans, 78,926, 
Hmdus, 4582 , Sikhs, 405 , and Christian^ 26 Of the no towns and 
villages, 60 contain less than five hundred inhabitants, 21 from five 
hundred to a thousand, and 31 from one to five thousand inhabitants. 
Of the total area, 406 square miles are returned as under cultivation, 
the prmapal crops being wheat, barley, Indian com,,;^^, motAf cotton, 
and sugar-cane Revenue of the taksi/, jCSjSo The administrative 
staflf consists of an Assistant Commissioner, and a /a^siiddr, presiding 
over 2 civil and 2 cnminal courts , number of police circles (tAd»ds\ 
3, strength of regular police, 43 men, village watch or rural pohce 
{eAauAiddrs)^ 131 

Hardda.~- 1 own m Peshawar District, Punjab — See Hoti Maudak 

M&rjgdo — > Town in Salsetce District; Goa, Portuguese India. 
Lat 15* 18' K, long 74* i' £. Population (i88t) 11,794, dwelling 
m 2522 houses. Situated in a beautiful plam in the centre 
of Salsette District, on the bank of the Sal nver, and about 
16 miles south-east of Panjim Margdo, accordmg to tradition, was 
one of the early seats of the Aryan settlers of Goa, and the site of the 
chief ma//ut or convent, whence its name hidtkagrdmtty or the village 
of the convent, corrupted into Mai^o Though for some time exposed 
to the mcunuons of Muhammadans and Hardtb&s, Marg^ was inhabited 
by many nch families Of late many public and private buildings have 
been erected. Christianity was introduced into Margio in 1560, 
and the first church was built in 1565 The Jesuits had in 1574 
built a college, which was subsequently removed to Rachol, a village 
about 6 miles north-east of Maigio Maigdo contains town hall, 
Government schools, theatre, and asylum The military barracks, 
built in 1811, were formerly occupied by a regiment, but at present 
by the pohce, a small military detachment, and the post office. 

— ^Town m Rdmpur Hat Subdivision, Birbhdm District, 
Bengal Lat 24” 8' 45’ k , long. 87* 53' 30' s. , situated about 
4 miles south-east of Rdmpur Hdt town, and 20 miles due west of 
B^hampur, near the Dwdrkd nvtf Population (1881) 6008, namely, 
Muhammadans 5203, and Hindus 2805 Silkworm -reanng is ex- 
tensively followed , silk is also woven into sdris and pieces, and sent 
to Murshiddb^ for sale 

Haii&ddL — Village in Haiti lahsll^ Damoh District Central Pro- 
vinces , situated in lat 24* 16' n , and long 79* 42' e , on the Jogldabar 
wdAf, 10 miles north of Hatti town The Bundeli Rijis of Charkhin 
bmlt the fort which encloses a building called the Baridarf, where they 
resided when they visited Maiiideh Their game preserve or ramnd 
IS near the village In i860 they made over the place to the Bntish 
m exchange for certain temtoiy in Hamfrpur District Populatioa 
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(i8Si) 9384, namely, Hindus, 9969, Muhammadans, «94 , and Jams, 
a I. Coarse cloth is manufactured at Manideh, whidi contains a 
poHce statioQ, Distnct post-office, and school 

Kandhii — Southern tahAl di Jaunpur District, North-Western 
Provinces; co-extensive with Manahu pargand^ and consisting of a 
levd plain, intersected by numerous small and shallow lakes. The 
Bisahl natUy floamg from north-west to south-eas^ divides the tahsil 
mta two nearly equal portions. It is also skirted on the north-east by 
the Sdi nver, which separates it from pargand Havili. The Jaunpur- 
Mirzdpur metalled road traverses the tahstl from north to south, while 
frmn east to west it is crossed by the important but unmetalled road 
from Benares to Part^bgarh. Area, according to the latest official 
statement (1881), 329 square miles, of which 215 square miles 
are cultivated, 813 square miles cultivable, and 32*6 square miles 
uncultivable waste Population (1872) 205,373, (1881) 242,940, 
namely, males 123,575, and females 119,365 Total increase since 
1879, 37,567, or 18 3 per cent m the nine )eaTs CUssihed according 
to religion, there were in 1881 — Hindus, 230,376, and Muhammadans, 
12,564. The majonty of the ^jicultunsts consists of Brahmans, 
Rijputs, Koerfs, Ahirs, and Chamirs. Of 668 inhabited villages in 
i88t, 509 contained less than five hundred, and only i town bad 
upwards of 3000 inhabitanta Government land revenue, .^^32,338, 
or including local rates and cesses levied on the land, ;^36,785 Total 
rental paid by cultivators, ^48,169 In 1884, the tdhsH contained 
I cnminal and 1 uvil court, with s police stations (thdnis\ a regular 
police force of 31 men, and a vilU^ police of 974 ehauHddrs 
MaruUltt — Town m Jaunpur District, North-Western Provinces, 
and head-quarters of Manihu tahsU, situated in lat 25” 36' 8* n , and 
long 82* 38' 40' B. On the metalled road to Mfrzipur. 12 miles 
south west of Jaunpur towa Manihu consists of a long mam street 
along the high rood, and cultivation extends right up to the houses 
Population (1881) 3821 principally Hindus, and nearly all agncul- 
tnnsts. The place was formerly celebrated for its weavers, but these 
have now migrated elsewhere. TahdUv, munstf’s court. Anglo-vernacular 
8choo4 post-office, police station, and a military encamping ground 
The market days ore Tuesaay and Fnday For police and conservancy 
purposes a small house-tax is levied, which realised ;^6o m 1882-83 
MAriia— Petty State m the Khisi Hills, Assam. Population 
(i88r) 3682, revenue^ jCi2 The presiding chief, whose title is Swffir, 
IS named U Ji Singh. The pnncipal products are n<^ millet, Indian 
com, and sugaroane Mats are manufactured. 

VttUf, Tba-A tnbe or subdivision of lapsed Muhammadans in 
Assam. For an account of these curious people, see article Assam, 
atife, vol I. p 35& 
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Uuji. ~Pass m Bashahr State, Ptmjab, lying in lat 31" 16' n , 
and long. 78* 27' e. (Thornton) , elevation, between 16,000 and 17,000 
feet One of four passes which, within the space of little more 
than a nule, cross the Himilayan range which bounds Kundw^ to the 
south Only practicable from May to the beginning of August 

Maij4ta (or Kdgd) — Estuary in the District of Khulnd, Bengal , 
situated in lat 21” 44 ' n, long 89* 32 ' e., two and a half or three 
leagues to the eastward of Pitnf Island It has a wide entrance, with 
the channel stretching from the land on the east side nearly south by 
west, and shoaling gradually from the land to three or three and a half 
fathoms outside The Fdrbhinga Islands, two m number, lie 4 or 
5 miles inside the entrance of the nver , on the southernmost there is 
said to be a tank of fresh water On the reefs bounding the channel 
leading to the Marjita, m about lit 21“ 30' n , the ship Betkshtte was 
lost in 1771 

— Village in Chdndi Distnct, Central Pro\ mces , situated 
in lat 19* 41' N,and long 79* 52 ' e., on the left bank of the Wain- 
ganga The village derives its name from a beautiful group of temples 
which stand on a high bluff overlooking a bend in the nver This 
group comprises a monastery, built of purple stone, and is enclosed 
m a quadrangle, with entrances on three sides, and a row of cells along 
the fourth side Among the ancient sculptures are several of warriors 
with sword or battle<4xe, and bow and arrows, all weanng anklets 
The centre temple is entirely covered with modem carving of rare 
excellence, consisting mainly of human figures about 2 feet high, and 
apparently representing scenes in a o>ntinuou5 tale This temple has 
recently been senously injured by lightning The village of Markandi 
is said to have been founded m the z4th century by V)ankat Rio, a 
Gond chief of ArpalU , but, owing to the yearly inundations, it now con- 
tains only 25 houses A fair held every February is not well attended 
The islets in the river near Mirkandi supply excellent stone for mills. 

Uirk&inir — Tdluk in Karnill District Madras Presidency Area, 
1110 square miles Population (1881) 84,048, namel>, 42,245 males 
and 41,803 females. Number of villages, 80, houses, 16,543 
Hindus number 74,455, or 88 5 per cent , Muhammadans, 4824 , 
Christians, 4767, and 'others,’ 2 In 1883, the taluk contained 2 
criminal courts, police stations {ikdnas)^ 11, regular police, 70 men 
Land revenue, >^833 a 

Hamiag&O — Peninsula, village, and port in Salsette District, Goa, 
Portuguese temtoiy 1 he peninsula of Martnagio is situated on the 
southern side of the harbour of Goa, on the left bank of the Zuirf 
river It is connected with the mainland by a narrow strip of 
sand about a quarter of a mile broad, and elevated some 10 feet 
above the sea The whole peninsula is composed of latente, and 
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the chore » fringed with heavy boulders, which have crumUed and 
fi^en from the cliff The summit of the pemnsula is a table 4 and, about 
x 8 o to 800 feet high, composed of bare laterite oivered with loose 
atones, with patches of grass. The slopes of the hiU, which are steep, 
and {Hesent a bold appearance reavard, are cohered with thi<^ Jungle 
and scrub 

The village and port of Marmagdo are situated at the eastern ex- 
tremity of the peninsula, about five miles south of Fanjlm Popu- 
lation of Marmagao (i88i) 1387, mostly Christians. In the last 
half of the x7th century, the Portuguese Viceroy, the Count of Alvor, 
resolved to abandon Goa, and to oansfer the seat of the government to 
the peninsula of Marmagdo In 1684-85, the foundauons of a new 
capi^ were laid at Mannagdo, and the work progressed fevourabl) 
In 1686 the works were stopped by his successor During the next 
fifteen years, orders were repeatedly received from Portugal to demolish 
the puUic buildings of Goa, and to apply the matenaU to the construc- 
tion of new ones at Marmagdo, while the Viceroys were directed to 
tranter their residence to that {^ce During the Viceroyalty of 
Caetano de Mello e Castro, the worics were pushed on with vigour, and 
several buildings were completed, among which may be mentioned the 
palace and hospital The Viceroy himself resided at Marmagao for a 
few months m 1703 Suddenly the works were stopped by the R<^al 
letter of 8th March 1713 In 1739, when Goa was in danger of falling 
iiuo the hands of the Mardthds, the nuns and other helpless portion of 
Che population sought refuge at Maimagda 

The Government buildup are now mere heaps of mm The only 
relic of importance is a fine old church. The fortress has been converted 
into a convict est^lishment. Marma^o is to be the western terminus 
of the railway now under construction in Portuguese territory in con- 
tmuatioa of the Southern MadUhi Railway system In antiapation of 
the trade which, it is hoped, will be developed^ measures are being taken 
to imjwove the harbour 

Ibroll.— Port in Thdna Distnct, Bombay Presidency Lat 20* x8' 
JF, kioj^ 72” 46' E. Average annual value of trade for five years 
ending 1881-82 — imports, and mcports, ;^8i2 

Xaipbl, — Ruined fort in Binda District, North-Western Provinces. 
Formerly capital a Bfighel IUy 4 , tributary to the Pannd pnnces , but 
the last of the bne fell m the battle of Chachanya, about 1780, since 
whidi period the fort has fallen into decay. Afterwards occupied by 
predat^ chieftains, whom Colonel Meiselback ousted in 1804. Four 
gates give access to the fort, and it contains several unpublished 
inscnptions, 

llaRi— ThAd/, town, and hills, m Rllwal Pindi District, Punjab 
iSwMukkee. 
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M**^ 4 |r**** — Town m Cuttack District, Bengal, situated in lat 
90 * 24* V , and long 86* 37' s., 23 miles from False Point HaxbouT 
Connected with Cuttack city, 42 miles distant, by the Kendrapara 
Canai, which drops into tidal waters at hldrsighdi. An extension of 
this canal for 15 miles farther towards False Point, as far as the Jambu 
mouth of the Mahinadi, was completed m 1883-84, and is regularly 
open for navigation by steamers and boats 

UartabaiL — Township m the Tha-ton Sub division of Amherst 
Distnct, Tenaasenm Division, British Burma, bounded on the west 
by the Bay of Bengal Traversed from south-east to north-west 
and then north by a range of hiUs culminating in the Zin-gyaik 
3500 above sea-level To the east of this mam chain the 
country is forest-clad, and but httle cultivated, on the west he 
extensive and fertile plains, intersected by numerous streams and creeks, 
which afford an easy outlet for the large quantities of rice grown in the 
tract The principal rivers are the Bhin-laung and R.m-gnyeim, 
flowing west to the sea, and the Da rein and Ki-daing, tributanes 
of the Da-ray-bauk The extreme west of Martaban township is, m 
parts, liable to damage from the entry of the sea-water through the 
various rivers , the south coast is protected from inundation by silt- 
covered sea drift The chief town is Martaban The township, 
which, with Tha-ton and Pa-gat, was transferred from Shwe-gyin to 
Amherst District in 1865, contains 9 circles Population (1881) 45,442 > 
land revenue, ;^i9i925 , capitation tax, ;^4oi8, gross revenue, 
1S81-82, the area under cultivation was 95,225 acres, 
mostly occupied by nee The agricultural stock consisted of 19,331 
hom^ cattle, 455 goats, 967 pigs, 7902 ploughs, 2601 carts, and 1354 
boats Martaban township is the stronghold of the Talaing language 
In several of its villages, Talaing 1$ taught in the monasteries, and 
Burmese is almost unknown 

lCartab8iL — Small town m Amherst District, Tenassenm Division, 
Bntish Burma , situated in lat x6” 32' ^ , and long 97* 38' e , on the 
Tight bank of the Salwin, immediately opposite Maulmain, between the 
river and a range of hiUs stretching up north-west, and crowned by 
white pagodaa Population (1881) 1781 For several years Martaban 
was the head-quarters of the tirmship, and contained a court-house 
There is a good circuit-house and below it a wooden wharf, on 
the bank of the Salwin is an ancient pagoda, the Mya-them-dan, which 
has been recently repaired In Martaban is an old bell with a Talaing 
(x5th century) inscnptionbyKjng Dhammaceti, the fellow of which was 
found on the platform of a pagoda at Maulmain Martaban is said to 
have been built in 576 a.d , by Tha-ma-Ia, the first King of Pegu, and 
was afterwards enlarged by the King of Burma in the middle of the 
xgth century. For some time after the capital was transferred to 
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Fegu (1393)} the seat of Goveramem seems to have remained at 
Martaban. During the subsequent wars between the Peguans, the 
Siamese, and the Burmese, the place was several times besieged and 
ea{Muied , and was, on tnore than one occasion, the last stronghold of 
tile reigning sovereign. The Portuguese historian, Manuel de Fana-y- 
Sousa, descnbes it as beu^, in 1540, ^the metropolis of a great and 
flourishing kingdom ,* but in stating that the treasure ' amounted to xoo 
millions of gold,* he gives a doubtless very much exaggerated account 
of its wealth 

Towards the end of the idth century, Martaban ivas taken by the 
King of Siam, who appointed a governor over it and the surrounding 
countiy Its history after this is somewhat obscure It seems 
frequently to have changed hands, and during the xyth and x8th 
centuries was the seat of governors elected by the monarch, Peguan 
or Burmese, who happened to rule the country In the first Anglo- 
Burmese war the pbce nws besieged and taken (29th November 1824), 
and It figured again conspicuously in the second Anglo-Burmese nar 
It was captured on the 5th of Aj:^ 1852, and an attempt made by the 
Burmese to recover it a few weeks later nas frustrated. 

HflrtoU. — ^Village in Kumaun Oistnct, North-Western Provmces, 
among the wild northern mountains, situated m lat 30* at' N, long 
80* 13' c., on the route to Hundes or Chine've Tibet by the Juhar Pass. 
Thornton states that the people, who are Bhuti>as, carr> on a flounsh- 
mg trade mth Huodes. Dunng the winter the whole population <909 
in i88x) migrates to the lower valleys Elevation above sea-levol, 

Kaittsn (or iVUrfaff^—Rumed temple in Kashmir State, Northern 
India. — Set Matan 

— Mart in Patni Diswict, Bengal , the most important 
of the business quarters of Patna Chy Extensive river traffic Im 
pots — salt, nee, cotton, timber, and sugar, exports — wheat, barley, 
oil-seeds, gM, and iron. 

Mirwflr — State m lUjputdna The modern name of the State 1$ 
taken from that of the chief aty, Jodhpur — See Jodhpur. 

Mflflflil * tributary of the little Gandak river, Bengal, nsing m 
the Sumeawar ranges close to Fort Sumeswar m Champ^ran Distnct 
it dnuns a large tract of country, recavmg almost all the flood-water of 
the Ddn. ft only flows dunng floods and rains, and soon dries up 
when the ram ceases. Bed and banks, sandy 

]fMflv«-**ViUage in S h ihfibdd District, Bengal , situated a little to the 
toutii of the East Indian Railway, about 6 miles west of Arrah It has 
been identified with Mo^io-so-lo of the Chinese pilgrim Hiuen Tsiang , 
uid from his account must then have stood dose to the Ganges, which 
now flow 9 finllef to Che north, traces of the high banks of ics old channel 
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stili, however, remaining. The old name of Masir, as proved by seven 
macnptions m the Jam temple of Parasnich, was Mahisari, bat the 
original name was ^oitpur, famous as the residence of Sanisar, whose 
daughter Ukha was married to a grandson of Knshna There is a 
Jam temple here, with several BKihmanical images It beam an m> 
scnptKxi dated 1386 a.d Dr Bt^hanan-Hamilton discovered some 
Buddhist idols in a heap of mud and bricks immediately west of the 
village, and assigns them to Cherds. The town contains 14 fine old 
wells and numercms tanks The pc^lation of the old town has been 
estimated at about a 0,000 At present it is only a stra^hng village, 
half a mile loi^r by a third of a nule broad. A colossal image found at 
Masir was m i88a removed to Arrah, and the fragments being pieced 
together, it was set up m the public garden at that place 

Maihobra. — Village and hill m Kothi State, Punjab, situated in lat 
31* 8' N , and long 77* 7' £., a few miles from Simla on the old Ime of 
the Great Hindustan and Ubet R<^d A small village, but the neigh- 
bourhood IS much frequented dunng the summer season by visitors 
from Simla , and many residents oi Simla have built themselves suburban 
residences here Hotel 

Maqidkor.— In Jessor District, Bengal , site of an old mosque, 
still used as a place of worship, and attnbuted to Khin Jahan, the 
builder of the Sdt-gambas or 6o-domed mosque in the same Distnct 
This mined edifice has 9 domes and 4 towers at its 4 corners, the roof 
IS supported by 4 pillars of greystone. Masjidkur {literally, ‘ The digging 
out of a mosque’) lies in lat 23 * 28' 45” n, and long 89** 19' 30* E, 
6 miles south of ChindkhiH on the Kabadak , and was so called by 
the pioneers of cultivation in the SuNDARBA^s, who came upon it while 
cleanng away the jungle along the hanks of the Kabadak 

KAd/} — Island lying off the south of Chittagong 
District, Bengal Lat (centre) ai’ 36' n , long 91* 57' e. Through 
the centre, and along the east coast-line, runs a range of low hills, of 
which Garamchori, 288 feet, is the highest , the west and north sides 
are fringed with a belt of mangrove swamps and creeks There is a 
ferry under Government management, across Maskbil channel The 
junsdiction of the Mdskhil police circle ijhdnd) includes this island, 
and also that of Kutabdia 

HMtgarb. — Fortress in Bashahr State, Punjab. Lat 31* 20 ' n', 
Ituig 77* 39' E. According to Thornton, it stands on the crest of a 
lofiy ridge, which proceeds nordiward from the Mordlki-kdada, a 
south-westerly spur of the HimdUyas Held 1 ^ the Gdrkhas dunng 
their occupation of Bashahr Elevation above sea-level, about 9000 feet 

llditi. — Village in Mdlur tdlmk^ Koldr Distnct, Mysore State. Lat 
tx* 53’ 30' N, long 78* 2' 25” E Population (i88x) 1612 Founded 
by a petty chief in the z6th century Weekly foir on Wednesdays. 
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]biAd&.-~Town m kjmett SuMivisiod, Ajmere-Merw^ District^ 
lUjpatina. Lat. 26* 5' if, long. 74* 32' e. Estimated population, 
4396 Distant from Ajmere aty 29 miles Chief town of the 
of Masdda, and the residence of the ttUmrdrddr^ Water* 
Sup^y good. Post‘<dfioe and dispeasaiy 

nr* Figh Town.* This IS the received 
etymology of the nam^ but according to Colonel Yule it 15 erroneous. 
He thinks that the coast is almost certainly the Masolia of the Greek 
geogr^hers, and he believes the name to be a relic of that word) -~Chief 
town and pnnopal seaport of Kistna District, Madras Presidency 
3C5 miles north of Madras aty, m i6‘ 9'8 'n lat, and 81” ti'sS' 
E. itmg. Populaticm (1871) 36,188, (1881) 35,056, namely, 16,831 
males and 18,395 female^ occupying 6971 houses. Hindus number 
Muhammadans, 4288, Christians, 390, and ‘othors,’ i 
Muniapal revenue (1876*77), ;^ai34 , inadence of taxation, xid per 
head. In 1882*83, the muniapal mcome from taxation was ;£ 3530 , 
inadence of taxation, lofd. 

Machh-patnam (the Afeiehit-fciatn of early writers) is properly the 
name the native quarter or pet^ which lies nearly 3 mil^ distant 
from the fort on the sea-coast^ which latter is called Mach/i^tandar^ 
or 'fish port,’ abbreviated by all classes into Bandar The fort 
contains the barracks and arsenal, which have been suffered to fall 
into decay since the withdrawal of the gamson m 1865 , the Pro* 
testant and the Roman Cathohc churches All round stretches an 
expanse of waste land, swampy in the rainy season, and deep with 
sand dunng the remaindar of the year. About t miles to the north* 
west nse some sand ndges on which are the houses of the European 
residents. On a lower elevation stands the pet or native quarter, which 
is &iTly well laid out with streets ami bnck housea In this quarter is 
the site of die French factory— a patch about 300 yards square— still 
claimed by Fiance, The road where die residents nde and drive long 
possessed an interesting memorial of former days in ' Elisa^ tree,' so 
called from Mrs. Draper, the famous correspondent of Sterne The 
tree was washed away in the great cyclone of 1864 In the centre of 
the native quarter, where two principal streets cross, there formerly 
stood a coupon of upright slabs, exquisitely carved with figures in 
altcxelievc^ which were brought from Amrivati Offices of Collector 
and Jnd^ jail, and several schools. 

I M^fulipatam is still the pTinapal port of Kistna District though 
It has few naturd advantages, and sufieis m addition from com- 
petitum with Cocoiuzu, on the Godfivan, with which the Xistna 
delta itow has »nl«wri oommumcabon by water. The sea deepens so 
gradually that large ships cannot anchor nearer than 5 miles from 
the dioiej and duimg the monsoon, from October to December^ 
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communication is sometimes suspended Barges and native craft 
come up the nver and go on by canal to Bezwasa, on the mam 
channel of the Kistna, but they can only cross the bar at high 
tide The ei^rt trade is partly to Europe , imports are chiefly local 
In 2874-75, number of ships which c^led (including steamers) was 
335 > of 106,000 tons burden In 1882-83 the number of ships was 
265, of 125,903 tons. The avera^ annual value of the imports for 
the five years ending 1882-83 exports, ^197,177 In 

2882-83, imports aere valued at ^208,328, and the exports at 
;^r52,8i4. The harbour light is a white fixed dioptnc, on a white 
flagstaff 12 feet high 

Ifisfory —There is little reference to Mastilipatam in the period of 
Hindu rule. The people were chiefly pastoral, and did not pay much 
attention to the advantages of a sea'bome trade Orme has mention 
of a tradition that the port was founded m the i4tli century by the 
Arabs who may have rounded Ceylon during one of their ventures to 
Southern Indio. The first reliable date in Masulipatam annals is 1425 
An, when the Hindu Rijas of the Karnatak, who were flghtmg the 
Muhammadan Bdhraam kings (A the Deccan by the aid of mercenary 
Musalm^n soldiery, gave permission for the erection of a Muhammadan 
mosque. In 1478, the Bdhmani king, Muhammad 11 , entered Masuh< 
patam The Bahtnanis sank before the nsing power of the Omsa 
Rdjas, who in turn yielded possession of the place to the Muhammadan 
king of Gokonda, Sultan Kutub Shah Golconda kings held Masuli> 
liatam for a century and a half It was dunng this period that the 
commercial prosperity of Masulipatam began to grow Under the Gol- 
conda reign Eluropean traders first establuhed themselves, and from the 
date of their arrival in the early years of the 17th century, Masuhpatam 
possesses its modem and particularly English mterest 

Masulipatam was one of the earliest English settlements on the 
Coromandel coast Failing at Puheat, the English established an 
agency here in i 6 tx, under Captain Hippon, who commanded the 
Gio 6 e on what 15 known as the * seventh voyage' of the East India 
Company A fragment of a jooroal kept on the voyage by Peter 
Hons, a Dutch sailor in the English Company’s service, is preserved 
among the mss at the India office, and has recently been published 
In 1622, the English traders, driven by the Dutch from the Spice 
Islands, and also from Fulicat, succeeded in establishing their factory 
at Masulipatam In 1628 they were dnven out for four years, 
but they returned under a farmdn from the Muhammadan kuig 
of G<flconda, which is known as the * Golden Firman ’ The station 
then became the centre of English trade in these parts, and was 
managed by a Chief and Council Long before the Dutch had also 
established a faaory, and the French followed m 1669 In 1686, 
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upon tome real or fancied afiront by the king of Golconda, the Dutch 
<liuetly took possesuon oi the government of the town, forbidding the 
to trade outside the town so long as satisfaction was withheld 
the Golconda king. This hardly^veiled attempt to crush the Ex^lish 
factors did not last long, for, three years later, Zulfikir Kh^n, one of 
the Mughal Aurangzeb’s generals, seized the factory, and in 1690 the 
full nght trade m MasnUpatam was obtained for the English by farmdn 
horn the Mughal emperor. From this time until the Wars of the 
Kanuftak there appear to have been no events of importance at Masuh* 
patam. In 1 750, Masulipatam was, with the surrounding country, given 
to die French by the Kizkm , and fiom 1753 to 1759 the Engli^ were 
excluded In the latter year Colonel Forde carried the fort by storm , 
and m 1 766, the * Northern Circars ’ were assigned to the English 
It was to promote the export of cotton goods that Europeans first 
settled on the Coromandel coast Up to the present day, w eavers form a 
large portion of the mhabitants of Masulipatam, though their trade has 
greatly declined since the beginning of this century Their operations, 
besides weaving, include printing, bleaching, washing, and dressing In 
former days, the chintzes of Masulipatam had a great reputation abroad 
for the fieshness and permanency of thetr dyes, the colours becoming 
brighter after washing than before There is still a small demand for 
these articles m Burma, the Straits, and the Persian Gulf, but steam 
machmery has nearly beaten the hand 4 ooro out of the field Another 
speciahty was metapoUams or kerchiefs for the head, generally called 
madap o /JamSf after a weaving town of that name in Godivan Distnct, 
where ibey were made , but this industry was ruined by the refusal of 
the West Indian n^;roes to wear these k^hiefs after their emanapa- 
tion. Tartans, ginghams, towels, and table-linen are still manufactured 
small extent 

In modern times, Masulipatam has acquued a new mti»est as a centre 
missionary labour in the Telugu country. In 1841, the Church 
Missionary Soaety established a station here under Fox and Noble, 
the latter of whom <u^ m 1865, after an uninterrupted sojourn 
of twen^-four years, name are commemorat^ in 

the Noble College, whi^ is intended to unpait a thorough English 
education to boys of the higher castea This school, founded m 
1843, supported partly subscriptions from England, and is 
also aided and inspected by Government It ranks as a Collegiate 
Sdiool, and was in 1876^77 attended by a$4 pupils, of whom 
13 Tnatnmlated at the Madras Umversity, and 2 passed the 
First Alts examination. In 1883*84 it was attended by 62 pupils, of 
whom so matnculated, and 4 paarod the First Arts examination. 
Iiistntcuott IS givmi daily m the Bible, but the school is not intended 
to he directly a piosdytumg agency. The octire work of oonremioa 
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IS earned on chiefly through a boarding school for low caste girls» 
w^ich was managed iot 31 years Mrs. Sharks, the wife of a Eurasian 
missionary The progress of the school received a temporary check in 
xS64f when the storm-wave of that year drowned 33 out of its 65 
pupils. 

The number of converts m the neighbourhood of Masulipatam 
has increased rapidly in recent years» the majority having been won 
from the out caste tribes of Malas (panahs) and Madigas (leather- 
workers) In 1851 the number of ^herents was only 60, but the 
returns show 360 in 1861, 171710 1872, and 4013 m 1878 In the 
last year there were also 1 x European and 3 native missionanes, and 
83 schools, with 3459 pupils. The total number of Christians in the 
town of Masulipatam returned by tiie Census of 1881 was 390 

The importance of Masulipatam is now on the decline Her manu- 
factures and trade have decayed, iiom causes which probably mil not 
be reversed Her gamson was withdrawn m 1865 , and the reliefs from 
Secunderibdd to Rangoon no lot^;er pass this way, since the opening 
of the Madras Railway But the heaviest blow was given by the storm- 
wave of 1864, which swept over the entire town, and is reported to have 
destroyed 30,000 lives. As happened also in 1679, this disaster 
occurred at night, so that many were drowned in their beds. Even m 
the European quarter, the survivors owed their lives to being waned in 
time from the fort, so that they were able to escape to the upper 
storeys of their houses Mr Gordon Mackenzie gives the following 
sketch of the occurrence -~-*The north-east monsoon on this coast 
usually breaks about the 15th of October, but there was a qrdoce near 
Calcutta on October 5, 1864, and this appears to have upset the usual 
course of the season, fc^ the last fortnight of October was bright and 
clear, so that fears were entertained lest the nee crops in the delta 
should wither for want of water It was therefore with pleasure that 
the people of Masulipatam, on the momuig of November 1 (All Saints* 
Day), saw the sky overcast with dull leaden clouds, presaging speedy 
ram, and none surmised that a redone was approaching, although 
some did remark that the wind was from the north-west and not from 
the north-east as it oi^t to be at the season About 8 am the Master 
Attendant noticed that the barometer was rapidly falling, and at noon 
ram set m with violent gusts of wind. By 3 f m it was growing very 
dark, and the sky was no longer of a unifimn dull leaden colour, but 
railed masses of indigo-coloured douds were dnving before the gale 
Mr Noble dismissed his school, as there was no light to read by 
It was quite dork before 6 pk Mr Thornhill, the Collector, did 
not leave office until half-past s», and drove home with much difiiculty, 
whde tlm unfortunate cle^ who had to find their way to the town, 
were m still worse plight At 8 f m. the barometer had fallen to 
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99*50, and the mod began to shift to the east of north, increasing m 
vtoience, so that trees were blown down and rooft lifted off bouses 
*At 10 PM. the gale was easMiorth-east, which gave the Master Atten> 
dant hopes that the <^one was passing inland to the south of Masuli- 
patam , but now came another danger, more to be dreaded than the wind. 
It was new moon, and the tide was lull on the bar at 9b aom , and at 
the tidal lock about 10 p m. Thus the sea, driven into this bight of the 
coast before the storm, came at the very moment of high spring-tide, 
and an enormous wave, 13 feet above ordinary high-water level, was 
borne inland by the gale. The gates of the tidal lock were wrenched 
o^ and of the six lascars stationed there, only two lived to tell the tale 
{One of them clung first to a palmyra beam, and afterwards to a boat, 
and was earned 14 mtla tnktnd/) Had the ramparts been still intact, 
th^ could have broken the force of die wave , but meeting with no 
obstade, it rushed through the Fort There were more than 2000 
peofrie iivmg in the Fort, and of all the native houses, nothing was 
left but a few posta The Commissariat goKlowns fell, and casks of 
\>orta and arrack strewed the country for miles inland The shops of 
Messrs. Fruvell and Maiden fell, burying die inmates, and so also did the 
house of Major Jackson of the Nuam’s service , but Messrs. Jackson and 
Maiden escaped from the nuns with their lives, how, they themselves 
could hardly tell Captain Maiden, the Master Attendant, with his 
iamily, were saved, as their house had been substantially built by the 
Dutdi, and withstood the flood The litde chapel of St Catherme did 
notfiiU , and two pnests saved th«r lives by climbing on the bnek arch 
above the altar, one of them holding above the flood the consecrated 
host which had been reserved m the tabernacle on the altar On the 
east of the Fort, between it and the sea, lay the village of Gtlkadmde, 
with a population of about 2000 fishermen and shipwnghts. This 
village was completely swept away, nothing being left to show its site 
* The flood was at its height at the Fort between half-past ten and 
eleven, and m Masuhpatam town about balf-an-hour later The scene 
m the town was worse than at the Fort, because there were more 
bouses to fall and more people to lose their lives The houses with 
mud walls soon fell, and aushed their inmates The wind uas so 
fierce that a strong man could not stand against it Many who 
attempted to make then way to any substanUally built houses (such as 
that of the Nawib) were at once saept away by the swirling flood, and 
drowned. J^aige logs of timber, cargo boats, and fragments of wr^ed 
vessels, wuh beams firom fallen roofs, were washed about the streets, 
lajtinog buildings whidi might otherwise have escaped The Brfhman 
suburb of Sivagangfipett especially suffered Nothing was left stand- 
ing, except the pagoda , and out of 700 inhabitants of that quarter, 
only 70 saved thw lives. 
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* Before midnight the water began to subside m the town, and then it 
seemed that, if possible, the horrors of this woful night increased. It 
18 familiar to all who have watched the action of surf on a bei^, 
that the receding wave seems to make more noise and to tear up gravel 
with more violence than does the qmdr rush of the incoming su^e. 
So this enormous wave, 13 feet above high-water, which was probably 
still pursuing its course mland, — it penetrated 17 miles from the coast, 
— now receded with a continued roar, uprootmg and carrying every- 
thii^ before it towards the sea. Huge blocks of masonry on the 
causeway between the Fort and the town were moved to a distance of 
60 feet ’ 

A sitnilar calamity is related to have be&Uen Masulipatanx in. the 
days of Dutch occupation 

Maadra. — ^Town in Ratndgm District, Bombay Presidency , situated 
in lat 16'’ 10' K , and long 32' 30” £., & miles nortlveast of 
Mdlwdn Population in 1881 under 5000 Has been identified as 
the Muzms of Ptolemy and the Penplus, then one of the chief marts 
of Western India , but the identifica.tion is disputed. Post-office, and 
school, aith 215 scholars m 1883-84. 

Maaiirl —Town and samtarium m Dehra Diin Distncl^ Morth- 
Westem Provinces.— M ussoorze 

Mdt — Korth-easterly tahsil of Muttra (Mathurd) District North- 
Western Prdvinces, lying along the east bank of the Jumna (Jamund), 
and conterminous with the fargtmd of Mdt The tahsU is a long 
narrow tract of country bordered on the west by the Jumna river, with 
an extreme length of 28 miles, and an average breadth of 7 miles 
There are two considerable lakes in the tahsii^ the Noh jhil in the 
north, about six miles la length by a mile broad , and the Moti jM/ in 
the south, about two miles long by three hundred yards broad. The 
greater pnrt of both is brought under cultivation for the rod/ or sprmg 
crops before they are flooded by the rains. The prevailing soil is a 
rich sandy loam, the sand somewhat predommating over the clay , but 
in almost all the villages there are vems of a richer, firmer soil, equalUng 
ddmat in productiveness The ihddar or lowlands in the nei^bour- 
hood of the liver and jhdU is purely alluvial, and vanes from a sticky 
clay to a rich d&mat with some traces of sand In the north, one of 
the chief features of the oountiy is a low ridge of sandhills or ndges 
nsmg from so to 30 feet above the general level. The spring crops 
consist of wheat, barley, gram, and mustard, the latter generally sown 
along with wheat The principal ram crops are joar^ ddjra, Indian 
com, and cotton. Sesamum (ti/), arhar^ pulse, and hemp are also 
grown, but ordinarily m the safiie field with jpdr Very little sugar- 
cane or nee is raised 

The total area of the taMl 1$ 221 square miles, of which 175 4 square 
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milci are coUwated, 31 tqiiare milet cnldvable, and 14*6 square miles 
tmoiltivable mde. Population {x87s) 100,248$ (x88x) 95i448f 
oom^, males so»97^ females 44,468, showing a decrease of 4802, 
<» 4 7 per emit m nine Tears. Cl^&ed according to rdigion, there 
were in 1881 — Hmdus, 89,346, and Muhammadans, 6100. Amount of 
Government land revenue, ^£27,252 , or includmg local rates and 
cesses, ;£30,657. Amount of rent, including cesses, paid by the culti< 
vaten^ ^46,487 In 1883, Mdt iakAi contained x criminal court, with 
3 pcdice circles {/kdnds), a regular police force of 38 men, and a 
village watch of axx AauHidrs 

Mil — Town m Muttra (Mathuri) Distnc^ North-Western Provinces, 
and head-quarters of Hit takAl, situated m lat 27*^ 35* 42* N, long 
77 * 44' 56' E. Although the bead-quarters of the tahAl^ it is a small 
and ununportaiu place, with a popuUtion itv tS&i of only 2550. 
Mdt 18 a station cH Hindu pilgrimage, and is said to denve its name 
frmn the nulk-pans (aid/) upset by Knshna in his childish play The 
iahAh and police station are situated withm the enclosure of an old 
mud fort , postoffice , weekly mariiet 

ICAtAldli&llgA (or — Onetrf the three great ^Nadiyi nvers,' 

the othor two being the Bhagirathi and Jalakgi All three nvers 
are o&hoota of the Padmd (the mam diannel of the Ganges), and 
feom the head-waters of the HvGU Piver (fv). The Matdbhingd 
leaves the patent stream about 10 miles below the point where the 
Jalangf diverges from it It flows first m a soudi-easterly, and after- 
wards in a tortuous south-westerly direction to Knshnaganj, due east 
of Knshnagar, the District head-quarters 

The Mitfibhingd has its pnnapal offtake from the Ganges near 
M^teshkuuda, about 40 miles below the Bhairab mouth, and 83 miles 
below that of the BhdgfrathL At present it is the south-easternmost 
of the HUgll head-waters. During the first 40 miles after leavmg the 
Ganges, it is known as the HduU or Kfimar nver At about the 40th 
mile, the true Kdmar nver, locally known as the Pang^i, branches off 
to die east, and cames away four-fifths of die waters to the Sundar- 
bans. The remaimng fifth flows down the tower Mitdbhdng6, which 
hoe talus the name the Chumi nver, till it joins the Bhigfradii near 
Chi^dah. Hie ofibke cf the upper MiUlbbdngd or Haultah from the 
Ganges is subject to the same lifting and changing as the Bhfglratfaf 
Withm the recollection of the present Supenntending Engineer, itt 
ofitoke from the Gai^s has moved down ten miles. The whole length 
of the hUtdblutogd, upper and lower, from its present offtake at 
MaheAkundi^ is 121 miles to its junction with the Bhigfrathi at 
Chagdah. 

The Mitibbingi is a ccmparatively narrow stream, with wdl-defined 
banks throughout It presents more the appearance of a canal thui a 
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river to the traveller passing along it by boat, the width from high KanV 
to high bank being only a few hundred feet During the past 65 years 
It has undergone many vicissitudes. Dp to 18 so, the Kachikitd nver 
drew off most of the Mitibhingi waters to the eastwards mto the Gardi 
In 1820-21 the Kachfkit^ was closed, and for a short time it seemed 
that the M^tdbhiog^ might become an enormous distributary of the 
Ganges. But shortly afterwards, the Pang^si or true Kdmar nver, 
opened up into a wide channel, which earned off four-fifths of the 
Mitibh^gi waters. From time to however, the Kdmar or 

Fangdsf mouth has, m its turn, showed signs of siltmg up The history 
of the Mitdbhdnga in the dry season during the 63 years from 1822 
inclusive to 1884, may be summarized as follows — Closed, 54 years , 
open to a minimum depth of one and a half to two feet, 6 years , 
opened to minimum depth of two to three feet, 3 years Dunng the 
rainy season the Matibhdnga nses to about the same extent as the 
Jalangf, and is passable for large boats and nver steamers. 

— Forest reserve in Kdmnip Distnct, Assam, on one of 
the lowest spurs of the Khasi Hills Area, 2240 acres, or 3 5 square 
miles. The soil is a sandy loam, the trees are chiefly sdl (Shorea 
robusta, Garin ), but none are of lar^ growth The timber dep6t is at 
Kukurmdra on the Kulsf nver 

— Tract of country m Lakhimpur Distnc^ Assam, lying 
along the south or left bank of the Brahmaputra, bounded on the 
south by the Burl Dihmg river, and on the east by the Singpho HiUs 
Dunng the later years of the Aham dynasty, this region acquired 
considerable historical importance It was <^efly inhabited 1 ^ the 
Mataks (also known as Modmariis or Mardns), a rude tnbe of Ahams 
who early adopted a Vishnuite form Hinduism On more than one 
occasion they rose in rebellion against the attempts of the Aham Rijds 
to impose upon them the worship of the goddess Durgd. In the reign 
of Gaunndth they even invaded Lower Assam, and were only driven 
back from Gauhati by the intervention of a British force. They suc- 
ceeded, however, in establishing their own independence under a chief, 
with the title of Bar Sendpati. In 1825, on the expulsion of the 
Burmese from Assam, the native chief of Matak was recognised by the 
British But on his death in 1839, no agreement was come to with his 
successor, and Matak was forthwirii placed under dnect British 
administration, together with the rest of Lakhimpur Disfrict The 
Mataks have now almost completely merged m the general population of 
Assam , and the temtonal distinction is no long^ preserved, the tract 
formerly known as the Matak country being now divided into ordinary 
revenue divisions (matezds) Thft name * Mardn ’ is applied to those 
Mataks who live m the more jungly tracts, dwellers in the open country 
being called simply * Mataks,’ while the term * Moamdnd ’ designates 
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tiw leKgwus sect of the Mataks or Marine of whom the Tiphok GosAm 
IS the spintual chief 

Itttimnrt— One of the chief nrers of the Chittagong Hill Tracts, 
Bengal Kises in the range of mountains dividing Arakan from Chitta* 
gong^ near the Sangu, to which nwr the hlitimurf runs parallel for 
about 67 miles on the other side of a chain of hills, and ultimately falls 
into the Baj of Bengal Captain I^win thus descnbes the scenery on 
the Twine Kyaung, one of its tributaries * The stream ran briskly m a 
narrow pebbly bed, between banks that rose nearly perpendiculaily, 
and so high that the sun only came don n to us by glints here and 
there Enormous tree ferns hung over our heads some 50 feet up, 
whfle the straight stems of the ^tyan tree shot up without a branch, 
like white pillars in a temple, plantains, with their broad drooping 
fronds of transparent emerald, broke at intervals the dark green wall of 
jungle that towered up in the background , and, from some gnarled 
old forest giant here and there, the long curving creepers threw across 
the stream a bridge of nature’s own making Sometimes we came upon 
a recess in the bank of verdure which rose on either hand , and there 
the tinkling of a cascade would be heard behind the veil, its entry into 
the stream being marked bv a great grey heap of rounded rocks and 
boulders, tossed about m a way that showed what a sweep the water 
comes down in the rains Scarlet dragon-flies and butterflies of purple, 
gold, and azure flitted like jewels across our path , while silvery fish, 
streaked with dark^blue bands, flew up the stream before us like flashes 
of light, as we poled along ' 

Mttbm {Marttan^ Mdriand) — ^Ruined temple in Kashmir (Cash- 
mere) State, Northern India Lat 33* 42' n , long 75* 21' e , m an 
isolated and deserted position, some way up the table-land that looks 
over the valley of Kashmfr It is mentioned m the JiijAtaranf^n (R 3, 
V 462), where it is called Rflrndpurasw^mi, and according to tradition 
a large city once stood near it. It is a temple m honour of Marttana 
(the sun), and General Cunningham dates its construction from 370 k d 
V igne says of it diat *it deserves, on account of its solitary and massive 
grandeur, to be ranked not only as the first rum of its kind in Kashmir, 
but as <me of the noblest amongst the architectural relics of antiquity 
that are to be seen in any country ' Captain Bates descnbes it as over- 
looking ‘the finest view in Kashmir, and perhaps in the known world * 
Hugel attnbutes its foundation to the Fandu dynast), who reigned in 
the mythical age Icmg antenor to Cbnst The temple coiuists of a 
lofty emtrai edifice, with a small detached wing on each side, the whole 
etidosed m a large quadrangular portico of fluted pillars, 220 1^ 142 
feet Cunningham «ll« k a majestic temple, the most sinking in size 
and situation of all the existing remains of Koshminan grandeur The 
slight eminence on which the rums stand nses ftom the western ex* 
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tremity of a table*land between the town of Isldmibdd and the hills 
which bound the valley to the ^at The existing remains consist of 
huge dgures and columns in massiie black marble, embellished with 
exqiusite carving. A celebrated spnng issues close to the temple. 

ICitar — Sub-division of Kaira District, Bombay Presidency 
Bounded on the north by Daskroi and Mehmaddbdd , on the east by 
Nanad , on the south by Cambay , and on the west by the Sabarmati 
nver Besides the main body of the Sub-dmsion, are some isolated 
villages cut off from the rest 1 ^ b^ts of Baroda and Cambay territory 
Area, 217 square miles Population (1872) 78,673, (1881) 78,279, 
namel), 41,246 males and 37,033 females, dwelling in 81 towns and 
villages, containing 18,946 houses Hindus number 69,374, Muham- 
madans, 7884, and ‘others,* 1021 

1 he idluk lacks natural drainage, so that the chmate is fevensh during 
the rains. Rice lands are found m many parts. In 1862-63, when the 
assessment was fixed, there were 15,086 holdings, with an average area of 
6^ acres, pa}ing an average assessment of ;^i, 12s. Of the total area of 
217 square miles, 16 square miles are occupied by the lands of alienated 
\ illages. 1 he remainder contains 99,888 acres of occupied land , 14,352 
acres of cultivable waste , 8235 acres of uncultivable waste , and 6996 
acres of roads, ponds, riters, and village sites In 1x4,240 acres there 
Ate 59,499 acres of alienated land tn Government villages. In 1876-7 7, 
of 37i90i acres, the total area held under tillage, 1951 acres were fallow 
or under grass Of the remaining 35,950 acres, 3584 acres were twice 
cropped Gram crops occupied 33,54a acres, pulses, 1780 acres , oil- 
seeds, 841 acres , fibres, 669 acres (of which 665 acres were under 
cotton), and miscellaneous crops, 2702 In 1883, there were m the 
Sub<division 2 criminal courts , f^ice circles i , regular police, 

49 men , village watch {ckauiddAri)^ 299 l^nd revenue, ;^a6,368 

Hitor. — Chief town of Matar Subdivision, Kaira District, ^mbay 
Presidency Lat aa'42'N,long 72* 59* e. Population (1881) 4889 
Sub 4 iv]&ional revenue and police ofBces Post-office Srawik or Jain 
temple One school, with 247 pupils m 1882-83. 

Uatdn. Town in Hala Sub-division, Haidardbdd (H}derdbdd) 
District, Smd, Bombay Presidency, situated on a slight emmence, 
in lat 25“ 35' 30* N., and long 68* 28' 30" e, 20 miles south from 
H^la town, and 16 miles north of Haidardbdd Population (1881) 
5054. Muhammadans numbered 4245, Hindus, 717, and ^others,* 
92 Head -quarters of a ioppdddr, contains a staging bungalow, 
dharmsdia, Government vernacular school, police lines, etc. Municipal 
revenue (1882-83), £ 3^3 f inadence of taxation, is sjd per head 
Local trade in grain, oil-seeds, cotton, silk, piece-goods, and sugar 
'fhe transit trade is valued at nearly i /diA of rupees (;^io,ooo) 
Matin IS said to have been founded m 1322, and possesses besides a 
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&QitjMma mw about a century old, the tombs of two saints 

tA mowaed sanctity At these shnnes annual feirs are held in 
September and Octblw, and each is attended by from aooo to 3000 
Muhammadans. 

Xiturndh. — Town m Binda ioAsU, Binds District, Noith>Western 
Fnmnoes. Distant from Bdnda town la miles west Peculation (1872) 
5990, (i88x) 6358 Hindus number 5969, prmcipally Rdjputs , and 
Muhammadans, 289 Market on Mondays and liiursdays, trade in 
ttdMGco, salt, gram, cotton, and leather. According to tradition, the 
scene of a battle between Chhatar Sdl and a Jain Guru. A Rdjput 
gaminddr^ named Murli, sheltered here some European fugitives 
Naugdon during the Mutiny, and obtained as a reward a grant of land 
School, police station, and sub-post-office. 

MAtiwrfa (Tike Wooded ffeadt or The Motive ll'ood) — Hill sani> 
tanum m Thd^ District, Bombay Fresidenqr, situated in laL x8* 58' 
50' K , and long 73* 18' so' e., 3460 fret above sea-level, about 30 
miles east of Bombay Population, exclusive of hiUmen, 2201 in 
February 1883 The hiU was exp^o^ by Mr Hugh 

Malet, of the Bcanbay Civil Service, and to him belongs the credit 
making its advantages known Mitherin is debghtfully situated 
on an outlier of the Western Gfults, commanding noble views of the 
|dain which separates the mountain cham from the sea. 

The traveUer proceeds from Bombay by the Great Indian Peninsula 
Kailway to Ndiel or Neiil Station {54 miles), at the north-east 
foot €d the hill, and thence to Mitbeiin (7 miles) by palanquin 
or pony. The road winds upwards thrmigh nch forests, and 
though broad enou^ for two ponies is unfit for carnages or carts. 
From the railway station it passes through the village of Neril, 
and runs for the first mile along the foot of the rocky spur, skirting 
a belt of nee lands. F(W the second mile it goes along the western 
face of the spur, and at a quarter of a mile beyond the second 
milestone tops the crest of the spur and runs along the plateau that 
stretches to the body of the hilL A little beyond the fifth milestone 
stands the tcdl, oa the neck between the hi^ headlands of Governor's 
Hdl to the north and Girbat HiU to the south 

The summit, which has an area of about 8 square miles, consists of a 
mamcentni block and two snuiller sde ndges or wings thickly wooded, 
and afrbrdii^ good ndmg ground. The cenual block has an average 
breadth of about half a and stretches nearly north and south, from 

die aanow ndge of Ifoit Fmnt to the rounded bluff of Chauk in the 
south. It may be roi^y divided into three parts, a north, middle, 
and sooth section. For about a mile from Hart Fomt to the Church 
plateau, die oorAem oeetaoa w Amly peopled, wiA only a broken line 
of bouses sepuated by stretches of wood. On the Church plateau Ae 
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houses stand closer together, and along the edge of the eastern cliff, 
groups of huts and small shops cluster round the market-place The 
slopes of the central portion are the thickest pec^iled part of the hdl, 
with rows of closely-grouped houses stretching across nearly the whole 
breadth of the hill The southern section, except the Chauh hotel and 
a few pnvate dwellit^, is almost without houses 

The peculiar charm of Mdther^ is its Points. These form, as it 
wer^ rocky promontories jutting into imd-air, from which the spectator 
looks down upon the valleys more than aooo feet below In the 
morning the mist lies between hims^ and plains, and, as it gradually 
mdts before the using sun, disclMes one by one the villages and fields 
which It has concealed beneath Ibe six leadmg Points or Headlands 
are the Hart at the north, and Chaok at the south of the central hill , 
Panorama Point at the north and Girbat at the south of the east wing , 
and Porcupine Point at the north and Louisa at the south of the west 
wing , m addition to these, three other spots are known as the Artist, 
Sphinx, and Battle Points. Of the several smaller bluffs the seven most 
important are, Alexander, Little Clrauk, One Tree Hill, Danger, Echo, 
Landscape, and Monkey 

A very striking view is obtained, especially in the evenmg light, 
from Panorama Point The level plain extends fiom the foot of the 
hiU to the broken coast-hne, about 40 miles ofL The great city of 
Bombay, with its towers and shipping, lies under the sunset, and the 
ocean stretches beyond Besides the beauty of the summit and of its 
views, a great charm m Micheito is the plateau or terrace that almost 
enarcles the hill from two to three hundred feet below its crest This 
belt has a nch soil, yearly freshened by mould swept down from the 
higher land. The hill-sides are scarred by several sm^l streams, which, 
though dry during the greater part of the year, bear m dieir clean- 
swept rocky channels traces of the strength of their monsoon floods 
The rides through the woods ha\^ a special freshness from die sea- 
breeze , and, although the elevation is not lofty enough to counteract 
the heats of summer, it suffices to roider Mitberin a cool and salu- 
brious retreat for the atizens of Bombay during the sprmg and autumn 
months 

In spite of the heavy rainfall of about soo inches, even the latest 
streams cease to flow soon alter Chnstmas. Of eleven springs only 
two^ Harrison’s on the east, and Malet’s on the west, ot the mam 
hill-top, last throughout the year The latter has never been known to 
fail m Its supply, and is the only drinking water used by European 
visitors. M^thetkn is singularly free from malana , there is no marsh 
on any part of the hill, every stream bed is a bare rock, and in 
almost all seasons the forest can be entered without nsk. It is diis 
freedom from malaria that makes Mfltherin so healthy a place to most 
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visitors. The returns for the 14 years ending i88x show an average yearly 
raia&U of 944 30 inches. The thermometer readings for the six >ear8 
ending i88e show that, on an average, December and January are the 
coldest months, with a mean maximum of 69^' F , and hfay and June 
the wannest; with a mean of 8 t 5* 

According to the Census of i88x, the total number of strangers, 
exclusive of the local hiUmen, was eaoi, namely, 1307 Hindus, 766 
Muhammadans, 107 Christians, ao Pir&is, and i Chinaman. Almost 
all the visitors to Mitherin are Europeans, of a horn the greatest number 
come from Bombay As a place oi resort Mither^n has two seasons, 
alter the rams in October and November, and from the 1st of Apnl to 
the middle of June. The management of the station is entrusted to the 
civil surgeon, fdio, with the title of superintendent, has within station 
limits the powers of a third-cli^ magistrate Subject to the Collector 
of Thdna, he has the entire mansgement of the station, looking after the 
repairs of roads, settling the chafes cA palanqum-bearers, pony-keepers, 
and porters, and regulating the use of water, the conservancy arrange- 
ments, and the market He holds office for two years, and has under 
him a ^rst-class hospital assistant, and 4 constables, who, besides their 
dispensing and police duties, attend to the general work of his office 
For the convenience of visitors, a telegraph office is open from 
October to June, and throughout the season there are two daily 
postal deliveries. 

llie chief public buildings ore the post and telegraph offices, the 
superintendent’s residence, the police lines, the rest-house, the hotels, 
mark^ the library, gjmkhana, a church and Catholic chapel The 
leading points on the hill-top may be comfortably seen in three ndes or 
walks from one of the hotels. Excursions may also be made to Prahal 
Point, where there is a fort of the same name which signifies ‘ Mighty ’ 
For this place the excursionist starts from Louisa Point, which overlooks 
a majestic cliff, whence in the rainy season a cataract descends xoofeet in 
wubh, falling into the valley below by asingleleap of 1000 feet Houses, 
of wluch there are about 8$, are generally let from xst March to i5Ch 
Jun^ and from xst October to 3xst December The conservancy 
arrangements are good, and the hotel accommodation is on an impre- 
tending but adequate scale Until within the last thirty-five years, 
Mitheidn Hill was inhabited soHy by wild forest Ta<%8 of non-Aryan 
OTigin and jiredatory habit»~Dhangars, Thikurs, and Kathk^ns. These 
still Unger in the woods, but their little communities are now believed 
to be dying out An interesting account of Mdtherfn has been 
publi^ed by J. Y Smith, M.D (Edinburgh Maclachlan & Stewart, 
X871) 

Matlnura. — Dmnct and town, North-Western Provinces — See 
Muitua. 
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Mathura —Town m Gonda District, Oudh , situated % miles north 
of the filpti liver, 6 miles from Ikauoa, and 15 from Balrimpur, vnth 
both of which towns it is connected by road Population (1881) 307c 
Chief seat of retail trade in the neighbourhood JBdzdr, with 85 shops 
The principal buildings are a doub^stoned brick house, the property 
of the Mahdrdjd of Balrimpur, 3 Hindu temples, a mosque, and a 
village school A handsome Muhammadan dargah^ erected by Naw^b 
Asaf-ud-dauU, is situated about a mite to the north of the village It 
IS in charge of a fdkir of peculiar sanctity, who, on the occasion of the 
annual Jialr *Id festival, receives the donations of several thousand 
devotees 

Mathw^ Petty State under the Bhopiwar Agency, Central 
India Area, 140 square miles, containing 36 villages Population 
(1881) 3630, occupying 535 houses. Hindus numbered 3207 , Muham- 
madans, 14, and aboriginal tribes (Bhils), 409 The petty State of 
Mathwdr is bounded north by the State of IRajpur (Ali Rajpur), 
east by the Holkar’s pargand of Chikalda, south bv the Narbadi 
river , and west by Chhota Udaipur State, Rewa Kdntha Agency 
The country is wholly jungle and hills, inhabited by Bhfls and Bhilalas 
The Census must have inc<uded many of them among Hindus The 
revenue is estimated at ;^38o , the State pays no tribute The Thikur, 
Ranjit Singh, was educated at the Indore Residency School 

BIAtiftlrhAr —Forest reserve in Kimnip District^ Assam, on one of 
the lowest spurs of the Kh^si Hills — Stt Maiaikhar 

M atiAnA. — Village and ddk bungalow in Keunthdl State, Punjab , 
lies in lat 31* ii' v, long 77' 37' e. (Thornton), on the route from 
Simla to Kotgiih, about 30 miles north-east of the former station by 
the winding Great Hindustan and Tibet mountain road £le\ation 
above sea level, about 8000 feet 

IffA tfn , — Zamindari estate in the north of Bildspur District, Central 
Provinces. Area, 569 square mile^ with 65 villages and 1683 occupied 
villages Population (1881) 5950, namely, males 3x28, and females 
3822 With the exception of the Ahfri estate in Chinda Distnet, 
Matin is the most sparsely populated tract in the Central Provmces, 
having a density of only 10 4 persons per square mile The estate lies 
entirely m the hiU country, and is infested to some extent with wild 
elephants The chief is a Kunwdr Near Matin rises the sacred hill 
called Matin De\a. 

UatUl (or RdimatlS) — River m the District of the Twenty-four 
Pargands, Bengal The name given to the united streams of the 
Bidvadhari, Karatova, and Atharasanka, which flow southward 
through the Sundarbans into the Bay of Bengal, afibrdmg the 
means of navigation for shipping to within 28 miles from Calcutta. 
The Matld estuary is about 30 miles east of Sagar Island, and is 
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scpanted fran the nver by Balchari Island and iUts It » 

above a league wide at die entnmce, the channel leading m a nottberiy 
dnectioa The depths lU the entfance are 9 to zo thorns, the 
sontbem eztiemity of the land, on the eastern side, is situated in lat 
81* 33' w, with a shoal bank projecting a considerable distance farther 
to seaward The Matld has sevoal branches at its mouth, the western* 
most of which extends to the salt-water lake near Calcutta, and contains 
never less than 3 fathoms of water The mam stream the nver s 
easily navigable as far as the town of Matlll or Port Canning (now 
abandoned), situated about 50 or 60 miles from the river’s mouth, and 
sS miles by railway from Calcutta. 

MatUL — ^Village in the District o( the Twenty-four Parganis, Bengal 
— See Port Canning 

Hitn Tilllba. — Petty State in the Jhilaw^r division of K^thidw^r, 
Bombay Presidency, consiatmg of i village, with 2 separate share- 
holders. Population (1881) 433 Area, 6 square miles Situated 17 
miles west -north -west of Botad station on the Bhaunagar-Gondal 
Railway Estimated revenue in 1881, ;^i 30 , from which tnbute of 
£26 IS paid to the British Government, and 4s to the Nawdb of 
Junigarh. 

— ^Village in Chitaldnig Distnct, M>sore State The popu- 
lation which in 1871 was returned at 1416, was m i88x only 598 
The seat of a line of Nayak pdlegin, who were distinguished for their 
hereditaiy beauty and stature. The fort was built m 1710, and the 
chiefr maintained their independence until 1777 The place is cele- 
brated for its glass-work^ at one time more extensive than now At 
present only two furnaces are m good repair, built agamst the inside 
wall of the foit. All the materials are found m the neighbourhood 
They consist soda, quaitz, or compact ironstone, compact specular 
uonroce, and copper. The articles made consist entirely of bangles 
and wnst-nngs for women, m five different colours — ^black, green, red, 
Uue, and jreUow 

Kattra (JAeUkurS). — Distnct and town, North Western Provinces. 
— See Muttra. 

Ma-tnil.— River 10 Thayet-myo Distnct, Irawadi Disiston, Bntish 
Bnnnn , nses near the lofty Mytn ka dek Peak of the Arakan Yoma 
Hills , flows south, and 8 miles from its source enters Bntish temtory 
It tbm crosses the Min-dun and Ka-ma townships, and falls into the 
Irawadi just above Ka*ma, about 50 miles m a direct line from where 
it eaten the Distnct The course of the Ma-tun is so windmg^ that the 
»rtnai distuce ttaveised by it m Bntish Burma is about 150 miles. 
Hie a cenc t y tbrouc^iout its whole length is exceedingly picturesque. 
La^ ipumtities of the produce of its fertile vall^-^Hic^ cotton, cutdi, 
taoibcr, efct-*-«ie floated down and rafted at its mouth. Ma 4 ua has no 
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impOTtant tnbutaiies, most of affloents be\og merely mountain 
torrenta 

Dunng the dry season the fields on the high banks, vhich are some- 
times 30 feet above the level of the water, are irrigated by means of a 
simple but ingenious self-acting und^-shot water wheel, dnven by the 
current This machine has been in use here time out of mind, and is 
not found elsewhere in Burma > yet no tradition exists as to the period 
of Its introduction, or the person by whom it was invented. At the 
spot where the wheel is to work, common jungle wood posts, generally 
eight in number, are driven into the ground m two lines of four posts 
each parallel to the course of the nver, one line close under the bank 
and the other some distance out in the stream A strong bar is 
securely fastened along the top of each line, and on these two bars, at 
nght angles to the course of the ni^, rests the shaft of the wheel, 
which thus revolves between the two lines of posts whidi support it 
The whole of the wheel, with the exception of the shaft, which is of 
some hard wood, is constructed of bamboa Attached to the outer 
ends of the spokes, in a similar position to that of the floats of the 
paddle of a steamer, are flaps or paddles of coarse bamboo mat-work 
Alternately with these floats, on either side of the wheel, are placed the 
buckets, which are joints of bamboo closed at one end by the natural 
knot of the wood 'Hiese buckets, of which there are thas taice as 
many as there are floats or flaps, are so arranged that as the wheel turns 
they dip into the water above the wheel, and rise from it below at an 
angle of about 45*. The current acting on the floats, the wheel revolves, 
dipping each pair of buckets successively , these passing under water 
and filling, retain on rising from two to four pints each, which, on 
arrivmg at tiie top, they discbsr^ into troops ^at carry die water into 
the fields, and re^lescend to bring up a fresh supply The diameter of 
the wheel, which is sometimes as much as 18 feet, is regulated by the 
height of the bank, and the shaft is placed at such a distance above the 
level of the stream that each float la turn passes completely under, and 
the whole of its surface is acted upon by the current If it should so 
happen that the force of the water is not suffiaent, dams are constructed 
higher up, and after two or three days or less, as may be necessaiy, the 
dam is cut, and the stored water turned on to the wheel 

Kait^Town and Bntish cantonment m Indore State, Central India. 
Mhow. 

MaiL**South-eastem taM/ of Jh^sf District, North-Western Fro- 
vmces, intersected by spurs of the Vindhyan range, and much intermixed 
with portions of Orchha State. Area, 441 square miles, of which 193 
ate cultivated. Population (xSya) xo4,s8x, (1881) 107,15?, namely, 
males 54,931, and females 5a,aao Classified accordiog to tehgion, 
were in x88x<*Hmdus, 101,506, Muhammadans, 4439; Jam^ 
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XS05, Christian, x Number of villages, 164 Government 
land revenue, ;^to,496, or including local rates and cesses levied 
on the land, 673 Total rental paid by cultivators, ;^30,039. In 
1884, contained 3 cnnl and 3 criminal courts, with 9 police 

ardes {thdnds)^ a regular police force of 91 men, and a village police of 
217 ekaidHddrt 

Mao. — Town m Mau iakdi^ Jhinsi District, North-Western Pro- 
vinces, and the pnncipal commercial centre of the Distnct, situated 
40 miles south-east of Jh^nsf avil station, on the Orai and S^ar road, 
in lat 35' 14' 40* N , long 79* xo' 45' e The town is connected with 
Jhansi and Garotha by Distnct r<xuls It is also known as Mau- 
Rdnipur, from the town of R^nlpur situated about 4 miles to the west, 
with which It forms one muniapabty Population of Mau proper 
(1873) x 6,438, (1881) 15,981, namely, malts 7805, and females 8176 
Classified according to religion, there were m 1S81 — Hindus, 14,316, 
Muhammadans, 1485, Jains, 179, and Christian, i Ihe municipal 
moome of the two tonns, with a total population of 23,837 m i88r, 
amounted in 1883-84 to ^1459, of which ;^i329 was derived f'om 
taxation, mostly octroi, a\erage incidence of taxation, is o}d per 
head 

hlau IS a remarkably picturesque to^n, Us houses are well built, 
with deep eaves between the first and second stories, and hanging 
baloiny wmdows of unusual beauty Irees line many of the streets, 
and handsome temples ornament the town, although much hidden 
behmd enclosing walls. The pnnapal temple is that of the Jams (who 
form an important commercial body), which stands by itself, and 
I^esents a noble appearance with its two solid spires and many 
enclosures. The pnnapal thoroughfare runs from east to nest — at first 
a narrow way, but opening out mto a wide metalled roadway leading 
up to the ganj or market, a large open space lined on two sides by 
masonry shops , on a third, by an old bnck-built fort with bastions, 
containing the ioAsi/t buildings, police station, and post-office , and on 
the fourth, by two thdhtriwttras Westward of the market, the wide 
and well-made mam road passes with a winding course to the bard (or 
principal bdtdr\ consisting of three or four streets of well-made shops. 
Dunng the Mardthd rule, Mau was partially fortified with a high stone 
wall, never apparently completed , but this wall has now been thrown 
dowm to a great extent, and the stones used for bridge-making and 
other useful piuposes ut and about the towa 

Mau has only nsen mto a place of commercial importance within the 
last 100 years, having been previously merely a small agricultural village. 
The exorbitant demands of the Riji of the neighbouring State of 
Cbhatarpur caused an mflux of merchants into Jhfinsi, who settled 
down at Mau, which is now the most important commercial centre m 
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Bandelkhand. The towa is renowned for the manufacture of kkarud 
cloth} which IS exported to all parts of India, and which forms the 
stai^e trade of Jhinsi District The wealthy merchants and bankers 
of the town carry on trade with Amiioti m the Ber^ Mfrzipur, 
N^ur, Farukh^bdd, H^tbras, Cawnpur, and Delhi. Ihe unports 
consist of sugar, English piece-goods, silk, metals, coffee, and a large 
vanety of other articles, of an estimated annual value of 10,000 , the 
exports of dyed and undyed cloth are estimated at an annual value of 
;^I40,000 

Han (also known as Cktbu) — South-eastern iahsil of B^nda Distnct, 
North-Western Provinces, lying along the south bank of the Jumna 
(Jamuml), intersected by oudying spurs of the Vmdhyan Hills, which 
hm nearly abut upon the nver, and crossed by the Jabalpur branch of 
the East Indian Railway The jungles and forest of the tahsU are 
decreasing in area, owing to the export trade In firewood and timber 
with Allahib^ and the margm of cultivable waste land is yearly 
diminishing Numerous villages, scattered along the chain of the 
Vindhya Hills, possess fertile plains of small extent. Area of the tahsil^ 
316 5 square miles, of which 159 3 square miles are cultivated. Popu- 
lation (i88z) 74,623, namely, males 37,948, and females 36,674. 
Hindus number 73,465, Muhammadans, 3x49, Jams, 6, and 
* others,’ 3 Number of villages, 156 Government land revenue, 
;£'io, 935, or including local rates and cesses, ;^i3,8i9 , rental paid by 
cultivators, ^19,946 In 1884 the Az/M/ contained i cnmmal court, 
with 3 poliee circles {thdnds)^ a regular police force of 43 men, and a 
village watch of 334 chauJdddrs 

Kao. — Town m Bdnda District, North-Western Provinces, and 
head-quarters of Mau tahAl, situated on the nght bank of the Jumna, 
30 miles distant from Allahibdd a^, and 9 miles from the Bargarh 
station on the East Indian Railway Population (187s) 2944, 
not returned separately m the Census Report of i88x Ai^lo- 
vernacular school, and police station Market on Sundays and 
Fndays 

Han . — ^Town m Muhammadabdd /oArf/, Azamgarh Distnct, North> 
Western Provinces.— M au Natbhamjan 

Uan — ^Town m SoiiKyn tohsUf AUabibdd District, North- 

Western Provmces , situated m the trans-Gangetic portion of the 
Distnct, m lat 35* 41' 43' n , and long. 8x* 57' 50” S miles north- 
east of Sorlon, and 31 miles north of Allah^b^ aty Population 
(187a) 6x89, (x88x) 8433, nam^y, Muhammadans, 4637, and Hmdus, 
3796 The local market has a considerable trade with Oudh and 
Jaunpur m gram, cloth, tobacco, gur, and cotton The place was 
formerly celebrated for its cloth manufactures, but they have been 
almost enUrely driven out of the field by European fabrics. A small 
I VOL. IX. 3 A 
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houifrttx for police and coDservucy realized 6 in 188 i-^a Post- 
office and police stattoo. 

— Head-quarttn di Thon^a (Thun-kwa) Distnct, Irawadt 
Divmon, Bntish Burma. Lately Irailt on low land m the delta of the 
Irawadi, the highest portions, towards the nordi and east, being barely 
an inch above the le^l of high-water mark in the Irawadi during the 
rams. In the south and west are fisheries, and the ground here 
becomes mie large swamp for a great part of the year Ma-iibin contains 
court-bouse% a small jail, police station, charitable dispensary, and 
market Population (1881) 1569, local revenue, m addition to the 
imperial and provincial revenue, ^597 
IfMidhiL — Easton taksU of Hamirpur Distnct North-Western 
Frovmces, contermmous with Maudhd piurgand^ and consisting chiefly 
of a level alluvial plain, on the west bank of the nver Ken Area, 232 
square miles, of which 145 square miles are cultivated Population 
(1881) 49,905, namely, males 25,313, and females 24,592 Hindus 
numbered 42,275, and Muhamm^ans 7630 Number of villages, 82 
Government land revenue, ^£10,239, or including local rates and 
cesses levied on land, ^11,472, total rental paid by the cultivators, 
including cesses, ^^20,518 In 1883, the takul contained i cml and 
1 cnimnal couit, with 2 police ctrcies {thdnds)^ a regular police force 
of 28 men, and a village watch di 167 ekauMddrs 
Ktndluiu'— Town m Hamirpur Ihstnct North-Western Provinces, 
and head-quarters of Maudhi tahsilt situated m lat 25* 40 30" n , 
long. 80* 9' 25* about a mile from the Mabob^ road, and about 20 
miles from Hamirpur town. Founded, according to tradition, by 
Madan Pac, a Punhir Rdjput, in 713 a.d The tomb of Dalir Khin, 
the son dL the Muj^ial Gov^dot of AUahibad, who was slam here in 
173^ attracts a considerable number of votanes. The fort was built 
b) Khum^ Singh and Gunuin Smgh of Charkhin, on the site of which 
All Babidur of Bawda afterwards erected a stone fortress, now the 
nucleus of a separate village. Population (187a) 6025, (1881) 6iz6, 
namely, Muhammadans, 3234, ami Hindus, 2882 Area of town site, 
zio acres. Of the Muhammadan population, the great majority 
are descendants of converts, and in roaimers and customs are probably 
more than half Hindus. TaAsiltf police station (in the fort). Anglo- 
vernacular school, and post-office. The town contams several mosques 
and DOW much out of repair No manufactures , kttle trade. 
DuTiDg tbe Mutiny, a body of rebels sent by the M^tbd leader, 
Bhaskar lUc^ attacked the fort, but were beaten off with the aid of a 
few men from Cbaikhiru 

ir—dlwwilrlwlla. — Village and mtfda in Vizagapatam District, 
Madzaa Wmadeocy^Ser Moitdeukmallu 
ff—lMMdti ^or hioubnttn) — Town and bead quarters of Amhmst Dis- 
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tnct, and of the Tenassenm Divtsion, British Burma , situated on the left 
bank of the Salwin, at its junction with the Gyaing and Attaran nvers, m 
lat. z6* 30' V , long 97” 38' s. Immediateljr to the west is BiluOy won, 
a latge island, which protects the town from the monsoon, but shuts out 
all sea view To the north, on the opposite bank of the Salwin, is Marta* 
BAN, once the capita! of a Burmese kingdom, but now an unimportant 
hamlet Low hills, forming the northern extremity of the Taung-ngu 
range, run north and south through Maulmam, dividing it into distinct 
and very dissimilar portions, which touch each other at the northern 
base of the hills on the bank of the Gyaing Ihese are crowned 
at intervals with pagodas, in various stages of decay The town 
IS parcelled out into five * divisions,* of which four lie to the west , 
and in this portion are situated the public buildings, the military canton- 
ments, the merchants’ offices and warehouses, and the majority of the 
houses of the European residents The inhabitants here are almost 
entirely Europeans, Eurasians, Chin^, and natives of India. The 
fifth * division * of Maulmam is behind the hilts, m the Attaran valley, 
and IS inhabited mainly by Burmese and Talaings 

The population numbered m 1857, 33,683, in 1S72, 46,472, m 
x88i, 53,107, representing almost every nationahty Of the total 
population, males number 32,89$, and females 20,212 The area 
over which the town spreads, about 14 square miles, contains 9340 
houses, or 690 houses to the square mile, each house containing 
5 6 persons on an average The majority of the inhabitants (38,276) 
in pomt of religion are Buddhists, 12,853 are Hindus, 7258 Sunnf 
Muhammadans , 85 1 Shii Muhammadans , 4 Wahabf Muhammadans , 
and 1 194 Muhammadans of unspecified sects , 24 Jews , 5 Jams , and 
3 PllTsfs. Chnstians number 2640, of whom 383 are European Bntish 
subjects, 53 Amencans, 1034 Eurasiaus, and 1170 Burmese. Of the 
total population of 53*107, 3041 were m 600 boats and tS ships. 

The principal buildings are — Salwin House, ongmally a private 
residence, but now Government property, the hospital, the jail, the 
Protestant and Roman Catholic churches, the custom-hous^ and other 
public offices , the barracks for the gamson of Madras Native infantry 
There is also a telegraph office 

When this part of the Province was ceded by the treaty of Yandabu 
(1826), Amherst was first desigmfted as the capital of the newly acquired 
temtory, but Maulmam was chosen afterwards as being the best site 
strategically, and also on account of its being well supplied with water 
Id a few years, Maulmam, from being a waste, develoj^ into a tbnving 
comment town It has the usual gold and silver smiths and makers 
of miUo work , the gold ornaments, as is generally the case m Burma, 
being fashioned from the metal procured by melting down English 
soveimgns. A huge trade in teak (of which there are extensive forests 
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m AeakenA District) m a little time sprang up, and for many yean 
twber proTed the article of export The revenue realised frmn 
tids source alone, m i855»56, was ;^ao,635 gradual settle- 

ment of the country and increase in agnculture, nee and cotton began 
to be also exported. Besides thes^ the other staple exports are hides, 
horns, lead, copper, yellow orpiment, and stick-lac. Hie pnnapal impmts 
are cotum-twist and yam, cotton and woollen piece-goods, wines, beer 
and flints, sugar, and areca-nute. Salt manufactured m the Ihstnct 
h<dds Its own here as it does nowhere else in the Province. 

Total value of exports ;^9ai,379 — of imports, ;^994ia96 ? 

total duty realized on exports and imports, ^^35,556 In 1881-82, the 
figures were — total v^ue, exports, ;^t,390,837, total value, imports, 
.^>1003,976 , total duty realized on exports and imports, ;^39,36o The 
average annual value of the exports for the five years ending 1S82-83, 
and of the imports, ;^9g6, 528 The number of vessels 
visiting the port in 1875-76 was 1x15, with a gross burthen of 521,555 
tons, in iMi-82, the figures were — ships, 1131, tonnage, 554,272 
Upbuilding, commenced in Maulmam as early as 1830, forms an 
important industry of the town Burmese female education 1$ particu* 
lariy advanced m Maulmam, 872 out of every 10,000 women and girls 
are learning, and 1063 of each ii^ooo can read and write The jail in 
1883 held a daily average of 1074 pnsoners, the cost of maintenance 
bemg ^^6648 There are four pnntmg presses. The municipal revenue 
amounted in i88i->83 to ;^ri,72i , rate of taxation, about 4s. 4}d. per 
head of population The dispensary and hospital m 1882-83 afforded 
relief to 696 m-door and 85x5 out-door patients. The conservancy 
system of Maulmam could not be more faulty or dangerous than it is at 
present Maulmam town forms a separate junsdiction distmct from 
Amherst Dxstnet A bi-we^ly steam service connects Maulmam with 
Shwe-goD on the Salwfn, and with Oujinsak on the Dondami nver 
KuiIUlgWforJrdffi), — Town m Amroh£ MoradiEbid District, 

North-Western Provinces, situated m lat 39* 3' 30" n, long 78' 40' 
15" E., 17 miles north-west of Moradibdd town, and 2 mil^ east 
of the Gdngan nver Population (1872) 7030, (i88t) 6936, nameh, 
Hindus, 4078, Muhammadans, 2851, and Jams, 7 Number of 
hooaei^ 1212, on an area of 126 acres. Noted for its manufacture of 
cottoo doth, m which there u a large local trade. Market days, 
Mondays and Fndays. A amdl house-tax rased for police and cDn> 
servant puqioses realized £146 m z88o-8i 
Iba ydtbhanjML — Town in Muhammadibdd foAsi/t Azamgaih 
Durtnet^ North-Western Frovmces, situated m lat 25* 57' 5" h., and 
long. 83* 3s' 40" B., cm the ngfat bank of the Tons nver, 14 miles 
from Muhammadi b dd town The place is of greater antiqmty than 
AzuBguh, the Distnet capital, but the date of its settlement has not 
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been ascertained It is mentioned m the Atn 4 ‘Ak 6 aH as the head- 
quarters of a pargandi and during the reign of Shdh Jahin, that 
Emperor bestowed the town upon his daughter Jahindrd Begam, and it 
received in a special degree the royal favour At that time it is said 
to have contained 84 muhaUds or wards, and 360 mosques. A great 
manu&ctunng industry in cotton cloth was earned on. At the time of 
the cession to the British, Mau N^bhanjan was held m jd^r by one of 
the Fatz^b^ Begams , but the town had suffered severely from previous 
misrule, and has never regamed its former prosperity A Commercial 
Resident was appointed for Mau and Azamgarh in 1802 , and m addition 
to the ordinary country traffic, investments m Mau cloths, chiefly m the 
kind of long cloth known as sahan^ were made for many years on behalf 
of the Company Private enterprise kept up the trade for a time after 
the abolition of the Company’s monopoly, but the introduction of 
English-made thread and cloth has given a great blow to iL 

The population of Mau Nitbbanjan in 1865 u'as returned at 10,271 , 
m 1872, at 13,765 , and in 1881, at 14,945, namely, males 7612, and 
females 7333 Area of town site, 261 acres, number of houses, 
2144. Classified accordmg to rel^on, there were m 1881 — Hindus, 
8019, and Muhammadans, 6926 The population still consists largely 
of weavers, although numbers of them have taken to shopkeeping and 
petty trading in addition to their hereditary occupation. The thread 
that IS made m Mau is mostly disposed of at Benares, being used 
in the muted silk and cotton manufactures of that place Considerable 
quantities of doth are still made, both for local use and for export 
chiefly to Western and Central India. In all except the coarsest cloths, 
however, English thread is used Silk and tasar cloths are manufactured 
to a small extent The public buildings include a police station, post- 
office, Anglo-vernacular school and girls* school, and a mihtary encamp- 
ing ground A daily market is hdd. For police and conservancy 
purposes, a small house -tax is raised, which realized £230 in 
1881^82 

BbondM (Mmtda) — Village m Rimtek Nitgpur District, 

Central Provinces , situated m lat 2 1* 8' n , and long 79” 22* s., on the 
Ranh^n nver, half-way between Ntfgpur and Bhandira. The surround- 
mg estate belongs to Yaswant Rio Gdjar, who has a fort m the village 
Population (1S81) 3172, namely, Hindus, 2966, Muhammadans, 
156, Jams, 35, abonginal tribes, 15 Maundk has a laige market- 
place, Government school-houM, and police office The population 
18 duefly employed m manufacturing cotton cloth. 

Kanxig-daw. — Head-quarters of the Naaf township, Akyab District, 
Arakan Division, Bntish Burma. Cootauis a court house, Govemment 
cess-school, tdegraph office, market-place, and police station A ferry- 
boat plies between this town and Chittagong Distnct Population 
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(i 4 Si} 44a Dtmng tbe 6 nt ADglo^Buimese watt Maung«da«r wad 
ocei^)ied by Ae Bntiih on the ist of February 1825 

— (koup of islands off the coast of Tavoy District, 
Ihiudi Bnnna.— Mosoos. 

Xml Btoqnir.— Two towns m Mau taMly Jhdnsf District, North- 
Western Provinces, but forming a single muniapabty — See articles Mau 
and Ranipuk. 

BbnrdawdlL — Argetted m Pdrwa Unao District, Oudh The 

most easterly paegand in the Distnct, separated from Rii Bareli by the 
Sii nver l^il good, {wodncing eimellent rice crops, and well wooded 
Population (1869) 90,464, (i88x) 8^919, dwelling m zii villages, 
average density, 473 persons per square nulk Area, 173 square miles, 
or 110,538 acres, held as follows — TH/ukddrfy 69,363 acres, samlnddriy 
*5»355 pathddAy 35,820 acres. land revenue, ;£i2,i9o, equal 
to an average rate of 3s 6d. per acre of total area. The late tdAtiddr^ 
Riji Gaurl Sankar, a Bdis Rijput, received his title and estates (which 
had escheated from previous members of the family) for lo) al service 
during the Mutiny 

XfttlzdllwdlL— 'Town m Unao District, Oudh, and head-quarters of 
the pargemd of the same name , situated 6 miles from Purwa, and 26 
from Unao towa Lat 36" 35' 45" n , long 80“ 55' 30" e. Population 
(1881} 7163, of whom Hindus number 5575, and Muhammadans 1588 
Noted for its jewrilery and carpentry work. Two mosques and 9 Hindu 
temples. Bi-weekly markets, attended by about 2000 persons. At an 
ann^ fur, sales are made to the extent of about ;^7ooo Police 
station, Mnfr, sdiooL The town, which is surrounded by groves of 
mango and mahud trees, is connected by road with Unao and Rai 
Bareli, and with Lucknow by a cart track leading to the mam road 

Ibnrwwir. — village in Bfrbhdm Distnct, Bengal, and head- 
quaitera of a tkdad, situated in lat. 23* 59' 5” n , and long 87* 48* 20** 
E., on the road from Sun to Murshidibdd The inliabitants are 
pnncipally engaged in rearing silk-worms, and in silk-spinning and 
weaving 

KftwiBkua. — Tdlitk in Tcavancore State, Madras Preudency 
Area (including Chengenur), 1x64 square miles Mivalikara con- 
UJiis X45 htreu or villagea Population (1875) 109,191 , (1881) 
xxx,73i, namefy, 55,604 males and 56,127 female, occupying 33,769 
houses. Hindus numbered 91,4^8 j Muhammadans, 4524, and 
Chrisbaiu^ 15,739^ 

Ittfilikm.— Chief town (or more correctly a group of hamlets) of 
the Mdvalikam tdAek, Travancore State, Madras Presidency , situated 
in lot 9* 14' 3 *" m:, and long. 76* 35' xx" e., 25 miles north of Quilon, 
and 8^ milei from the coast Pt^2atioft(r87t>4468, number of houses, 
95a Not returned separately m die Census Report of 1881 It bears 
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signs of having once been a place of some consequence , and has a 
large and regular fort, bmlt of red stone and mud, about a miles in 
arcumierence, with 24 bastions, each side having a gateway m the centre 
The interior is laid out in neat streets, crossing at nght angles, and lined 
with the gardens and houses of the Nans, who form a considerable 
section of the population In the centre of the fort stands an ancient 
pagoda. On the east side are several buildings used as public offices , 
on the south is a spaaous kotdram where some members of the present 
Rijn’s family reside, towards the north-east, a short distance from the 
fort, runs a long street of houses, inhabited by Synan Christians, who 
have a churdi at the eastern extrenaity 

KawiL — ^Town m Rim Sanehi ghdt iahAI^ Unao District, Oudh , 
situated >5 miles south-east of Piirwi town Population (i&Sx) — Hindus, 
4031, and Muhammadans, 196, total, 4227, residing in 946 housea 
A place of little importance, with no manufactures or trade Founded 
about two centuries ago by a Rijput named Min Singh. Two temples, 
village school 

Uftwii MAhoUn . — Patgand in Rim Sanehi^iif iaixf/, Bara Banki 
District, Oudh , bounded on the north by Rudauli and Basorhi, go. the 
east by Khindinsa in Faizibid (FyaibiU) District, on the south by the 
Gumti river, and on the west by the Kalyini Area, 71 square miles, 
or 45,440 acres, of which 23,897 acres are cultivated Population (x88i) 
^Hindus, 32,258, Muhammadans, 4781, and ^others,’ I total, 37,040, 
dwelling m 51 villages and 7136 houses, average density, 203 persons 
per square mile Of the 5 z village^ 46 are held under xaminddA tenure, 
4 under pizHiddrif and only i under tdhtkidri Government land 
revenue, ^^5601 

M&WlJ. — Sul>division of Poona (Puna) District, Bombay Presidency, 
situated between 18’ 36' and 18" 59' n lat , and 73* 26' and 73* 51' e 
long Area, 385 square miles, containing a towns and 163 villager 
Population (1872) 56,844 , (1881) 62,383, namely, 31,839 males and 
30,544 femiUes^ occupying .11,747 houses Hmdus number 58,847, 
Muhammadans, 1976, and ‘others,’ 1560 Three leading spurs from 
the Sahyidn hills cross the Sub-division Tlie laigest passes east and 
west acn^s its whole length m the «>uth , a second penetrates to the 
• centre, and the thinl forms the north-eastern boundary for about 20 miles. 
The Sub-division is lairly wooded Red and gray are the principal 
soils, black schI is found only on the banks of rivers and large streams, 
of which the chief are the Indriyani and the AndhnL Rice grows 
throughout the Sub-division The ramfiiU vanes greatly m diffident 
parts. It is heavy close to the Sahyidns, and considerably lighter near 
the eastern boundary Hot winds are almost unknown, and dimate 
15 generally cooler t^n in the east. 

In i88x-8a, x 11,050 acres were held for tillage, of which 47,125 
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veie fiUlov or under grass, and ij acres were twice cropped* 
The pnncqial crops were— gram crops, 54 *^ 4 ^ acres, pulses, 3613 
aores, and oil-seeds, 5403 acres. The husbaiidinen are Kunbfs, Mbits, 
l44ng «j r Uutwgfli^ KoUs, and Mails Most of their houses are poor, 
the walls of earth occasionally mixed with stone, with 

stopuig roo& generally tiled, and sometiines thatehed with reeds and 
leaves. Nearly 70 per cent of the cultivating classes are small ^ro- 
pnetms, ao per cent are mere labourers, and the rest proprietors with 
sub-tenants. The south-east line of die Great Indian Peninsula Rail- 
way and the Bombay road both cross the Sub-division The villages 
aloi^ or at a short distance from the road derive considerable advan- 
tage from the sale of grass for the numerous droves of cart and pack 
bollocks that daily halt at the different stages. In 1883 the idAt^ con- 
tamed 1 civil and a criminal courts , pobce circles {thdnds\ x , regular 
pohce^ 47 men, village watoh (^Aatiiiddrs)^ 51 Land revenue, 

The head-quarters of the Sub-division are at Khadkila, a small village 
near the Khadkila station on the Kiuth-east line of the Great Indian 
Peninsula Railwa>, 30 miles north-west from Poona. 

Ibwiaa (Mutfdma)’^Tahtil of Meerut (Merath) District, North- 
Western Provinces, aunpnsmg Che pargands of Kithor and Hastmi- 
pur Area, accor^ng to the latest official statistics, 44053 square 
miles, of winch 364 4 square miles are cultivated. Population (1S73) 
>45*496 > (x 88 i) 159,833, namely, males 85,575, and females 74*357 * 
total increase b^ween 1873 and 1881, 14,336, or 9 8 per cent m nine 
>ear5. Classified aocmding to religion, there were in 1881 — Hindus, 
133 , 300 , Muhammadans, 37,486, Jams, 145, Christian, i Number 
of viflages, 355 Total Government land revenue, ;^36,8S2, or 
indudmg local rates and ce»es levied on the land, ;^3i,303 , rental 
paid by cultivator^ ^55f06a The iahsti contained in 1884, z 
cnmmal court with 5 pohce circles {thdnds), a regular police force 
of 58 men, and a village watch of 340 cfutuktddrs 

KftWdlia (or Mawdma KaldaC^ — ^Town in Meerut (Merath) Distnct, 
North-Western Provinces, and heul-quartera of Mawina tahAl Lies in 
lat 39* 6' N , long 77* 57' 55" £., on the Doib upland, x6 miles north- 
east of Memit (Meiath) aty, in the midst of country watered by the 
Gai^ief Canal Population (1873) 67x4, (1881) 7319, namel), Muham- 
madans, 3643, and Hindus, 3576 Agricultural town, bi-weekly 
xnarfset, AMA, posboffioe, police station, village school Large 

biiclt 4 Miilt tank, rums of aDothc, on whose bank stands a handsome 
old temple^ of water surround the town, and fever prevails after 

the nuna. 

WgrilBOBidA* — Village m Davangere ifAvi, Chitaldrdg District, 
Mysore State. Lat 14* 17' > 5 " ^ * long. 76* f 25" £. Pt^lation 
(t88x) 1308. The scene of a decisive battle, fought m 1748 between 
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Madaken Nayak, the Idi^gdr of Chitaldn^, and the confederate forces 
of Bedndr, Rdidurga, HarpantoUi, and ^vandr The pMegar was 
utterly defeated and himself killed, and his ally Chanda Sdhib, the 
claimant to the Nawibship of A^t, whose cause was advocated by 
Dupleiz, was taken pnaoner In the neighbourhood is some cotton 
cultivation. 

Mt^yani. — Town in Satdra District, Bombay Presidency — Stt Maiki 

Udyapnr — Village m die Di^nct of the Twen^-fbur Pargan^, 
Bengal, situated in lat aa* 26' n , and long 88” 10' 50" e., a short 
distance below Achipur, on the Hi^h. There is a powder magaame 
hem, where all ships passing up the nver are compiled to land any 
gunpowder they may l^ve on board. 

Mayavaram. — Tdluk m Tanjore Distnct, Madras Presidency 
Area, 332 square miles, containii^ 2 towns and 341 villages. Popula- 
tion (1871) 219,358, (r88i) 238,994, namely, ii5t9^9 males and 
i>3i 085 females, occupying 42,114 houses. Hindus numbered 218,569, 
Muhammadans, 10,881 , Chnstians, 9531 , and ^others,* 13 In 1883 
the tiluk contamed 2 cml and 3 criminal courts, poUce stations {fkdnds), 
9, regular poUce, 112 men Land revenue, ;^59,oo5 A sum of 
^^5260 is paid as rent for toddy-farms. The South Indian Railway 
passes through the tdlui 

M&yavamn (correctly Mayiirdm, Mayitr^ * a peacock ’) —Town and 
municipality in tanjore Distnct, Madras Presidency , situated m lat ii* 
6' so" N,and long 79*41' 50" e., on die banks oftheKiien (Cauver>) 
A station of the South Indian Railway, and place of pilgrimage Popu- 
lation (1871) 21,165, (1881) 2^044, namely, 11,304 males and 
11,740 females, occupying 4067 houses Hmdus number 21,933, 
Muhammadans, 484 , Chruuans, 625 , and * others,* 2 The munici- 
pality was constituted in 1871, and includes the large town of Korn^ 
on the west Municipal income from taxation (1883-84X ;^i 79 o , 
incidence of taxation, x& 2^ per bead Four municipal schools, with 
305 male and 25 female scholars , average annual cost per pupil, 6s 6d 
Dispensary, which in 1882 afforded relief to 6z m-door and 3065 out- 
dOOT patients, 615 persons were vacanated The suburb ofKom^d 
18 noted for the manufacture of doth, known diroughout Madras 
Prendency as Korn^ doth, worn by native women of the better 
classes 

Xl^O Mines (JCie«ni) — Extensive salt mines m Pmd Dddan Rhin 
tahsU^ Jehlam (Jhelum) District, Punjab Lat 32” 39' 30" n , long. 
73* 3' s. The mmeral occurs in tbe chain of hills known as the Salt 
Range, the beds cropfung out from tbe red marls and sandstones of 
the Devonum group, on the southern escarpment of the hills. They 
run throughout the whole length of the system m layers of considerable 
thickness, smnetimes standing out in the form of solid salt cliffs, as at 
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on die Indusi in Bannu District The Meyo Mniee — $o 
after the Viceroy m 1870— ere m the neighbourhood of the 
village of Kheuia, a few miles north-east of Find IXLden Khdn. 
Excavatioiis existed upon the spot as fer back as the reign of Akbar. 
Under Sikh rule, the salt was worked at each available spot , but after 
annexation, the Bntish Govemment restricted the number of mines, 
and took up the working as a Murce of State revenue. In 1869-70, 
owing b> the wakeful manner in whudi the extraction had been previously 
earned on, the salt beds were made over to the care of the Impenal 
Customs Department, and m the following year an expenenced 
engineer was placed m charge of the Mayo Mines 
The salt occurs in inexhaustible masses as a solid rodt, embedded 
m strata of bnek-red gypsum, which crops out at the base of the hills, 
and m the gcxges, and is the indicator of the salt formation all over 
the Salt Rmige. There are enormous quantities of bnck-red gypsum 
at Kheura, n<M only low down m the gorges, but high up toward the 
summit of the hills, indicwng the enormous riches of salt within them. 
The mines now worked at Kheura are called the Baggl and Sujdwal 
mmes. The next largest excavations are the Pharwili and hlakhad 
mines, netther of which are worked, but they are open, and have been 
surveyed There are several other old mines in the immediate neigh- 
bourhood. Great impcovementB have been lately effected in the 
drainage and venblation of the mmes, and id the mode of quarrying 
the rock. A hcmzontal shaft has also been dug conneaing the Baggf 
and Sujiwal mines, 466 feet in length, passmg through pure salt, with 
the exception of about 60 feet of mar) 

The construction of a steam ttamway from the mines to the bank of 
the Jehlam, and a ferry across that mer to the great salt depdt at Miami 
m SiihpUT Distnct, together with the opening of the Punjab Northern 
State Railway, with a branch to Midni, have enormously developed the 
demand for the sale of the Jehlam mines, placing it in competition, in 
every part of Northern India, with infOTor salt, which was formerly 
abl^ account of the cost of carnage to undersell it The total 
quantity of salt extracted from the Mayo Mines during the 35 years 
ending 1883-^4, or since the mines have been worked by the Bntish 
Govmnmeiit, amounts to 40,7x9,943 maundSy or nearly x^ millioa tons, 
yieldiDgatotalrevenaein the shape of dutyof;£8, 103,984. In XS83-84, 
tbe out-turn of salt from tbe k^yo Mines was 1,339,633 maimdtf or 
about 48,780 toms, yielding a revenue of ;^966,596 Tbe supply 
» pncticaUy inexhaustfole. The construction of a permanent bn^e 
over the Jehlam at or near Pmd Didan Khdn, now under con- 
sidenuKXB, will bring the Mayo Mines into direct railway communi- 
canoii wtdi the rest of India, and avoid the delay and Ion at 
present caused Isy transhipment (For other details i^arding these 
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and the other mine* m the Salt Rakge» see the separate article under 
that heading.] 

Ifaiyn. — River in Arakan, British Burma , rises m the hiUs near 
the northern boundary of Akyab District, and flows with a general 
ncntherly and southerly direction uito the Bay of Bengal to the north- 
west of Akyab Island, between die Naaf and Kuladan nvers Its 
mouth 18 about 3 miles broad, but entrance is raidered dangerous by 
numerous rocks and shoals. The passage used by native boats is in- 
shore on the northern side. 

KUAgOB. — Northern suburb of Bombay city, noteworthy as con- 
taining the docks and workshops of the Peninsular and Onental Steam 
Navigation Company Lat 18* 56' K , long 7s* 53' s. From their 
pier, the Company sends on mail days a small steamer with homeward- 
bound passengers for the mail-st^mer There is a large Porti^ese 
and Hindu population, with a considerable spnnklmg of Europeans 
Two churches, one Protestant and the other Cathobc , also a Ortholic 
school 

MAOhl — River of Bengal, nsing under the Rangbang spur m the 
SmgiUiI^ range on the frontier of Kep^I This range forms the water- 
shed between the Mechi m DirjAicg District, and the Jangbd m Nep&l 
The Mechi forms the western boundary of Dirjfling District from its 
source, flowing south till it passes into Purmah Banks sloping ard 
well cultivated , bed sandy in the plains, and stony in the hills. 
Fordable throughout the year, except after heavy floods 

Kodak. — Town in Haidarabid State (Nizim's Dominions) Lat 
18' 2' 44" u, long^ ?8" 17' 47' E PopulatiOT (1881) 7026 Medak 
18 built on the northern and eastern sides of a h^h hill which was 
at one tune strongly fortifled The fortihcation consisted of two lines 
of wall, one at the tese and the other around the summit of the hill 
They are said to have been originally built by one of the Warangal 
Rijds, from whom the place was afterwards taken by the Bahmani 
rulers 

Kooanee — ViUi^e and Battle-field in Haidar^ad District, Sind, 
Bombay Presidency — Sh Miaki 

K6eane0.~Town and municipality m Hushiarpur Distnct, Punjab 
— Su MlANt 

Keoanoe — Town and municijmlity m Shibpur Distnct, Punjab — 
Sti Miami 

Koor {Mtda Mir) — Cantonment and head-quarts of the 
Lahore military division, in Lahore takslli Lahore District, Punjab, 
situated in lat 31* 31' 15 ' m , and long 74" 25' 15* e.» 3 mile* cast of 
the civil station of Lahme, the troops having been removed hither m 
i85t~52 from Anirkalh (m Lahore city) on account of the unhealthmess 
of the latter site, although Meean Meer itself has always been a con* 
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^tcaoQi^iiBheaJAy station The population, whidim 1868 numbeted 
>5»757fbabd increased by t88i to namely, males xa,637, and 

ftaaks 5773 according to religion, there acre m x88i— 

Hmdus, 8919, Muhammadans, 6034, Stkhs, 1436, and ‘others '(mainly 
European troops^ 8030. The ordinary garrison of Meean Meer consists 
of 3 battenes ik Royal Artillery, i regiment of British infantry, i 
regiment of Bengal cavalry, 1 regiment of Native mfantry, and x regiment 
of Punjab pioneers. The fort of Lahore is garrisoned by detachments 
of arblleiy and infantry from' Meean Meer The cantonments stand 
on an open and dreary and plain, ongmally bare of trees, but now 
g^radually growmg greener as canal imgation extends, and the avenues 
of trees now planted along the road-side grow up Meean 'Meer is 
said to have b^n at one time named Haslimpur Pnnee Dira Shikoh, 
brother of Aurangzeb, who was put to death by that Emperor on 
his ascending the throne, was a disciple of a famous Muhammadan 
samt <xepir, MulUn Shih, abas Mitfn Mir He purchased the village 
of Haslim]>ur, and made it over to his religious preceptor, after whom 
It was re-named, and has ever since been cal)^ Meean Meer The 
mausoleum of the holy man is a handsome domed building of white 
maible and red Agra sandstone, with a mosque m the courtyard 
Meean Meer is compnsed within the limits of Lahore cit>, but is not 
included within the mumapality It has Mo railway stations, one to 
the east on the line from liiiore to Delhi, and another on the west on 
the line from Lahore to Mditao. 

Ibonit {Merath) — Division or Commissionership in the Lieutenant- 
Govexnor^ip of the North-Western Provinces, lying between 37* 38' 
and 30* 5/ N lat, and between 77" 7' and 78* 42' e. long , and com- 
prising the 6 Distncts of Dehra Dun, Saharanpur, MuzArpARNACAR, 
Meerut, Bulamdshank, and Aucarh, each of which see separately 
It IS bounded on the north by the Siwahk hills , on the east by the 
Ganges , on the south by the Muttra and Etab Districts of the 
Agra Division, and on the west by the Jumna (Jamund) Area, 
11,320 square miles, with 68 towns and 8206 villa^s, and 593,215 
houses. Total population (1881) 5,141,304, namely, males 3,773,523, 
and females 3,36^683 , proportion of males, 53 9 per cent Density 
of the population, 454 1 persons per square mile , villages per square 
mfie, 73 , pmons per village, 631 , touses per square mil^ 53 4 , 
inmates per house, 8 6 Classified according to religion, Hmdus 
mimbmd 3,960^753, or 7708 per cent , Muhammadans, 1,135,357, 
or 33 08 per cent, bemg a larger namb^ and proportion of Musal- 
mins than in any other Divuion m the Lieutenant-Governorship except 
Rohilkband, Jams, 3S»9ao, or *69 per cent , Sikhs, 817 , Christians, 
8339; Pinfs, 15, and Brihmos, 3 Among the Hindu hi^ castes, 
BfihmansnumbeTed435,453,and Rijputs 383,758 The most numerous 
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caste in the Dinsioc, hoirever, are the despised Chamdrs, 828,285 , 
the other important castes accoidmg to numerical superiority being — 
Jdts, 366,736 , Bamyds, 212,899, Gujdrs, 199 ^ 349 » Kahdis, 179463* 
Bhangis, 177,898, Lodhf^ 102,086, endKoris, 73,746 

The SIX pnncipal towns in the Division, with their population, are^- 
Meerlt city and cantonment, 99,565, Koil or Augarh, 61,730, 
Saharanrur, 59,194, Krurja, 27,190, Hathras, 25,656, and 
Deoband, 22,1 16 The total number of towns with upwards of 5000 
inhabitants is 68, with an urban population of 800,642, or 15 5 per 
cent of the total divisional population. Of the minor towns and 
village^ 5302 contained less than five hundred inhabitants, 1829 from 
five hundred to a thousand , 797 from one to two thousand , and 278 
from two to five thousand 

The male adult agncultural population m 1881 numbered 1,000,530, 
of whom 212,686 were returned as luidholders, 10,132 as estate agents, 
565,384 as cultivators, and 212,328 as agricultural labourers The total 
agricultural population dependent on the soil is returned at 2,700,795, 
^ 5^53 pc' of the entire inhabitants of the Division Of the 
total area, 11,320 square miles, 1493 square miles are held rent-free 
Of the 9827 square miles assessed for Government revenue, 6738 square 
miles are returned as under cultivatton, t68i square miles as culti 
vable, and 1408 square miles as tmculuvablc waste. Total Govern' 
ment land revenue, including local rates and cesses levied upon the 
land, ^^944,520, or an average of 4s 4fd per cultivated acre Total 
rental paid by the cultivators, ;^it597,255, or an average of 7s 
per cultivated acre. 

The total Government revenue of Meerut Division in 1883-84 
amounted to 127,383, the principal items being — Land revenue, 
;^8 oo,5s 8, stamps, ^^91,601 , excise, ;^52,363 , provincial rates, 
;£9^745i assessed taxes, ;€a6,336, and imgation and navigation, 
;^io,E95 Ihe total cost of anl administration, as represented by 
the salaries of all officials and police, in 1883-84 was ;^i34,990 
Protection to person and property was afforded by 74 civil and revenue 
judges, and 122 magistrates. 

MMrat (or more correctly, MeratR) — Bntisb District m the 
Lieutenant • Governorship of the North-Western Provinces, lying 
between 28* 28' 15' and 29* 18' n lat, and between 77* 10' 30* and 
78* 14' E. long Area, 2379 square miles Population (1881) 1,313,137 
Meerut is a District in the Division of the same name. It is bounded 
on the north by Muzaffamagar Distnct, on the west by the Jumna 
(JamuniC) nver, separating it from the Punjab, on ^ south by 
Bulandidiahr District , and on the east by the Ganges, which separates 
It fiom Bijnaur and Moraddbdd Districts. The administrative head- 
quaitdff are at the city of Meerut 
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District of Meerut forms a portion of the 
kMig and narcoir plain lymg between the Ganges and the Jumna, and 
known as die Dodb (*Two RiFets*) Like most other Districts 
of fertile plateau, it stretches m an almost unbroken level from 
one great river to the other, with only a gentle slope from north 
to south. Hie average elevatmn above the sea » 730 feet Though 
«dl wooded m places, and abundantly supplied with mango groves, 
thoe are but few patches of jungle or waste land to break the general 
expanse of cultivated soil Sandy ndges run along the low water* 
bheds which separate the minor channels, and some uneven ground is 
to be met widi m the sunken and shifting beds of the boundary nvers 
themselves , but with these exceptions, the whole District is one con* 
tiuuous expanse of careful and prosperous tillage. The barren ^ar 
plains, covered with a white saline efflorescence, which prove so great 
a pest m other regions of the Dodb, are here comparatively rare The 
eastern portion of the Distnct, however, near the banks of the Ganges, 
u characterised by rolling sand^lunes, which continually change their 
position before the prevatling wind. 

Besides the boundaiy streams of the Ganges and Jumna, Meerut 
Distnct 18 mteisected by die Hindan, which is only navigable by 
boats m the rams. The present fertility of Meerut is largely due to 
the systm of imgauon canals, which intersect it in every direction 
The Eastera Jumna Canal runs through the whole length of the 
District, and supples the ridi tract between the Jumna and its 
affluent the Hindan, with a network of distnbutary streams. The 
mam branch of the Ganges Canal sweeps across the centre of 
the plateau m a cum, and waters the midland tract The Andp 
shahr branch supplies imgation to the Ganges slope. In addition 
to diese natural and artificial channels, the country is every- 
where cut up by small wateraourses, most of which are dry, except 
in the lamy season. The Bdih Gangi, or ancient bed of the Ganges, 
lies ru some distance from the modern stream , and on its bank 
stood the abandoned aty ct Kastinipur, the legendary capital of 
the Pindavas. Few remains now mark the site of this Indian Hoy, 
which IS said to have been deserted many centunes before the Oins- 
tian era, owmg to the encroachments of the nver But the mythical 
hattny of the MahdkMrata centres m the town and us neigbbouiiiood, 
thus givif^ a peculiar interest to the wlurfe tract 10 which it stands. 
The oty vA Meerut itself, which is also of great though not of equal 
antsqiBty, ia placed m the very centre of the District, and is con* 
aacted by ladway and road with Delhi, aad with all parts of 
the ainoimding country. It has a large European quarter, with 
extensive cantonnenti, rad a strong military estahlishinent The 
Distnct as a whole, however, is rather agncuUural than urbaiv 
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and the progress of irrigation has made it one of the richest in the 
Doibi 

JBsiory — No portion of India has a history extending back to so 
remote a penod as the country around Meerut Even at the early 
time when the Makdbhdrata was composed, Hastinipur was already an 
ancient city, the capital of the Lunar race , and i^er the g^t war 
whidi forms the main theme of that poem, it was ruled by a long hue 
of the descendants of Parikshit, whose annals are given in the Vtsknu 
Purina, Passmg on from these heroic ages to the first dawn of 
authentic history, we learn from the evidence of a pillar, now standing 
at Delhi, that the town of Meerut was inhabited m the 3rd century 
before Christ , and the discovery of Buddhist remains leaves no doubt 
of Its great antiquity But as little reliance can be placed here as 
elsewhere on any details previous to the first Musalmin invasion. It is 
probable that until the x ith century of our era, the District was mainly 
in the hands of predatory native tribes, such as the Jdts and Dors , 
and Haidatta, the Dor Baras, in the adjoining District of 

Bulandshahu, seems to have had a fort at Meerut He was attacked, 
accordmg to some accounts, by Mahmdd of Ghaznf in 101 7, and forced 
to embrace the faith of Isldm, besides paying a large sum of money 
as tribute. 

The first undoubted Muhammadan invasion was that of Kutab- 
ud-dln, the general of Muhammad Ghon, in 1191, when the city 
of Meerut was taken, and all the Hindu temples were converted into 
mosques. Under succeeding Sultdns we hear little of the Distnct, 
which may therefore oe considered to have escaped any notable mis* 
fortune, until the Mughal invasion m 1398 Timdr swooped down upon 
Meerut with more than ordinary Mughal baibanty, and was met with 
equal Hindu obstinacy At the fort of Loni, many of the Rijputs 
burnt their own houses, with their women and children within, and then 
went out to sell their lives as dearly as they could After the capture, 
Timiir ordered the massacre of all the Hmdu prisoners m his camp, 
whom be himself represents as numbenng 100,000 persons He then 
w«it on to the sack of Delhi, and returned to the town of Meerut, 
then ruled by an Afghan chitf named Zliis. Timiir first made his 
approaches by mining, and on the second day earned the walls by 
stmm. All the males were put to the sword, and the fortifications and 
houses of the Hindus razed to the ground. Thence his army passed 
nordiward along the two great nvers, taking every fort, town, and 
ullage they passed. 

The firm establishment of the Mughal dynasty m the i6th century, 
and the immediate neighbourhood of then court, gave Meerut a 
period of intmal tranquilhty and royal favour The valley of the 
Jumna became a favourite hunting resort for tlm imperial family and 
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ftett gK8t officers, Plessore gardens and game preserves were est^ 
ladled in the low 4 ying tract jast opposite Delhi , while it was fyt the 
pmpose of watering one of these that the Eastern Jumna Canal was 
first ^tesigned. After the death of Aurangaeb) Meerut was expcaed to 
die same horrofs of alternate Sikh and Mardtbi invasitNis whidi 
devastated the other Provmces of the Upper Dodb^ while the Jdts 
and the RohUlis occasionally lateiposed^ to glean the remnant 
of plunder which remained ftooi the greater and more fortunate 
hordes. 

Fn»n T707 till 1775, Meerut was the scene of one perpetual stnfe ; 
and It was only rescued (rom anarchy by the exertions of a European 
military adveuturer, Waher Remhardt, one of the many soldiers of 
fmtune who were tempted to try tbetr destmies m Upper India dunng 
the troubled dechne of the Delhi dynasty Remhardt established 
himself at Sardhina, one of the northern fargands of Meerut , and on 
his death m 1778, left his domains to his widow^ generally known as 
the Begam Samru, from the assumed ’name of her husband. This 
remarkable woman was of Arab descent, and onginally followed the 
trade of a dancing girl After her mamage with Remhardt, she 
was baptized into the Roman Catholic Church, to which she became 
a ocKisiderable benefactresa Meanwhile, the southern portion of 
the District still remained in its anarchic condition under Maiithd 
rule, until the frdl of Delhi in 1S03, when all the country between 
the Jumna and the Ganges was ceded by Sindbia to the Bntjsb 
The Bqgam, who had up till that time given active assistance to 
Sindha, tbereopon made submission to the new Government, to 
which she remained constantly faithful till her death m 1836 
The furfonds now constituting the Distnct of Meerut were at first 
divided amongst the sumranding Distncts, but were afterwards attached 
to Sahdranpur, In 1818, Meerut was formed into a separate Distnct, 
which was further sub-divided 10 1894 by the removal of Bulandshahr 
and Muzaffiimagar With the exception of these administrative 
charges, Meerut has few hirtoncal incidents to show dunng the early 
fottish period But it has been rendered memorable by the active 
part wfaidi it took m the Mutiny of 1857, being the place where the 
first ontlneak occurred. From the beginning of the year, disquieting 
rumoun had been afioat amongst toe native troops, and toe greased- 
cartndge ficdon had ^wead widely through their ranka In April, a 
tnxqier named Bkijmctoan inftwmed his comrades that he had used 
toe new cuHidges, and that all would have to do so tooitiy, but 
witoia a few days, Bnjmohan's house was set on fire, and from that 
time acts of uiceodiantm became common On the 9th of May, amse 
men of the ^rd Bengal cavalry, who bad refused to use the cartndge^ 
were condemned to ten years* unpmonmeot Next day, Sunday, May 
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the xoth, their comrades took the fatal determination to mutiny , and 
at 5 p u , the massacre of Europeans in the city began 

The subsequent events belong rather to imperial than to local 
history, and could not be adequately summed up in a brief risumi It 
must suffice to say that, throughout the Mutiny, the cantonments 
remained in the hands of the Bntish forces, and the District tpos on the 
whole kept fairly clear from rebels. Meerut was more than once 
threatened by Waliddd Khan, the lebelUous chieftain of Miligarh in 
Tlulandshahr District, but his demonstrations were never very senous 
Indeed, it is a noticeable fact that the very city where the Mutuiy broke 
out, and where the first massacre took place, was yet held by a small 
body of Europeans, surrounded by hundreds of thousands of disaffected 
natives, under the very shadow of Delhi, from the beginning to the end 
of that desperate struggle 

Pcpulaiton — The first enumeration of the people which can be 
employed for purposes of comparison was that taken m the year 1853, 
nil previous statistics being rendered useless by subsequent admmistra> 
tive changes The populationwas then returned at 1,135,072 At the 
Census of 1865, the number was stated as 1,2x1,281, or 513 persons 
to the square mile In 1872 the population numbered 1,276,167, or 
541 persons to the square mile The lost Census m 1881 returned 
the population of Meerut District at 1,313,137, showing an average 
density of 551 9 per square mile The foregoing figures (assuming the 
data for the earlier years to be as correct, or nearly so, as the last 
enumeration) show that the population of Meerut District increased by 
76,209, or 6 3 percent, in the tweli^ years between 1853 and 1865 , 
by 64,886, or 5 I per cent , m the seven years between 1865 and 1872 , 
and by 36,970, or 2 8 percent, m the nine years between 1872 and 
jS8i Total increase between 1853 and 1881, 178,165, or 15 6 per 
cent in twenty -eight years 

The results of the Census of 1881 may be briefly summarized as 
follows — Area of District, 2379 square miles, with 21 towns and 1517 
villages, and 150,259 houses. Average density of population, 5519 
persons per square mile, towns or villages per square mile, 64, 
persons per town or village, 853 , number of houses per square mile, 
63, inmates per house, 87 Total population, 1,313,137, namely, 
males 705,437, and females 607,700, proportion of males, 5387 per 
cent The excessive proportion of males is doubtless due to the 
prevalence of female infantiade , but the Act of 1870 has been put in 
force m certain villages of the District and is working well for the 
suppression of this practice. Classified according to age, there were, 
under 15 years of age— boys 246,964, and girls 204,997 > children, 
4 Sti 9 ^i| 344 District population above 15 years 

—males 458,473, and females 402,703, total adults, 861,176, or 65 6 

vot. IX. as 
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per cent. As regards reiigious dtsttncucns, the pc^lation was classified 
as follows in zB8x — Hindus, 997,813, 75 9 per cent , Muhaxn* 

inadan^ 394,656, or 324 per cent., Jakins, 16,455, Christians, 4065, 
Sikhs, 153, and Pirsl, i 

Of the four great classes into which the Hindus are divided, the 
Brahmans are numerous and im^nant In 1881 they numbered 
103,862, and held 76 vill^ccs as tanunddrs By far the greater portion 
of them belong to the Gaur division of the sacred class. The Kdjputs 
amount in all to 44,371 , but they enjoy great social distinction as land- 
owners The Hindu Rijputs are namindtirs m 194 villages, while 
Musalmdn families of the same stock hold 48 more Their pnncii>al 
sub-divisions m Meerut are the Cimuh^s, Gahlots, and Tudrs. The 
third great class, that of the Banijis or traders, is returned at 51,163 
A lai;ge number ot them are Jams m religion. They now hold 
considerable landed property, being zamindars of 136 villages 

The great mass of the population belongs to those lower tribes 
classed together m the Census reports as * other castes.' These 
show an i^gregate of 798,417, or 80 per cent of the total Hindu 
inhabitants The Champs are the most numerous caste, amount 
mg to 304,838 persons, for the most part agricultural labourers 
Tne Jits, who are returned at 144,034, are the most industrious and 
enterprising class of cultivators, both m ^fcerut itself and throughout 
the Division, and they have induenced the character of the neighbour- 
ing country more than any other caste. They hold no fewer than 486 
villages m this District i he Oujirs, a tribe of unsettled habits, hai mg 
^ taste for jungle life and pasttwal occupations, wnh which they are 
said to combine a little plundering and cattle-Iiftmg, number 63,113, 
and hold 209 villagea Their hereditary character of robber clans i^ 
passmg away under the influence of canal irrigation and agricultural 
improvement. Tne other chief Hindu castes are the Tigas {43,563), 
Kahdrs (40.357X Bhangfs (54,097). Kumbhdrs (25,17*), Nais (19 546), 
Ahfrs (16,428), \Wlis (17,333), Gadanas (15,170), Korfs (12,175), 
Barhais (11,685), Son^ (774*), Lodhfs (7489), Kathiks (6886), 
Gosiuis (5946), Kachhts (5719), and Lohdrs (5288) 

The Musalmans, who number 294,656, or 32 4 per cent of the 
District population, are for the most i»rt the descendants of converted 
Hindus, holding altogether 337 villages m Meerut These converted 
Muhammadans include 19,374 lUjputs by race, 12,350 T^ias, 1598 
Mewdtia or Meos, 1458 jits, and 167 Gujars The District also con- 
tained 2162 European residents m 1881, and 780 Eurasians. The 
number M native Christians is returned at 1121^ many of them, are 
Roman Catholics^ who were converted in the household of Begam 
bamru 

Dtvtiwn o/t^ tnia Town and Country — ^The Census letums 
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the following 20 towns as containing upwards of five thousand inhabit* 
ants — Meerut city and cantonment^ 99,565, Sardhana, 13,313, 
Hapur, 13,212, Ghaziabad, 12,059, Baraut, 7956, Garhmukh* 
TESAR, 7305, MUWA^A, 7219, BhAGPAT, 7205 , KhEKRA, 6972, 
Smahdera, 6552, Tikri, 6274, Cmapkauli, 6115, Baolt, 5990, 
PiLKUWA, 5661, Kirthal, 55x6, NiRPARA, 5524, Sarurpur, 5374, 
Lawar, 5258, Parichhatgarh, 5182, and Phalanda, 5163 Ihese 
towns contain an aggregate popi^tion of 237,415, or z8 per cent of 
the total District population, leaving 1,075,722, or 82 per cent, as 
representing the rural population The Census Report thus classifies 
the 1518 minor towns and villages — 303 contain less than two hundred 
inhabitants , 473 from tino to fl\e hundred , 408 from five hundred to 
a thousand, 243 from one to two thousand, 61 from two to three 
thousand , and 30 from three to die thousand inhabitants As regards 
occupation, the male population are divided into the following six 
classes — (i) Professional class, including all Government officials, 
18,324, (2) domestic class, including mn and lodging-hou:>e keepers, 
3877, (3) commercial class, including bankers, traders, and earners, 
13,736, (4) agricultural and pastoral class, including gardeners, 262,128, 

(5) industrial class, including all manufacturers and artisans, 137,435 , 

(6) indefinite and non-productive cU^ comprising general labourers, 
men of rank and property without occupation, and male children, 

269.937 

Agnculture — Meemt is one of the most flounshmg and best tilled 
Districts of the Doib Of a total area of 2379 2 square miles, 1670 
square miles are returned as under cultivation, 356 4 square miles as 
available for cultivation, but not under tillage , 300 4 square miles 
as uncultuable waste, and 524 square miles as non assessed or 
revenue free At the beginning the present centurv, the poorer 
crops, such as millets and pulses, formed the staple agncultural pro- 
ducts , but these have now been la^ly abandoned for the superior 
cereals, besides sugar-cane, cotton, and indigo The year is divided into 
the usual rab\ and kharif harvests The rabl or spnng crops comprise 
wheat, barle>, oats, gram, arhary channOy safflower, mustard - seed, 
tobacco, oil seeds, and a variety of vegetables and other garden produce 
The kharif ox autumn harvest include Indian com, bdjray urdy 
math, cotton, sugar-cane, rice, satty etc. The staple khartf crop is 
sugar cane The crop area of the two great harvests is about equally 
divnded. The area under each m 1883 is returned as follow's — RaH 
or spring harvest— food crops, 639,830 acres, nonfood crops, 11,625 
acres total, 651,455 acres ATAarrf or autumn harvest — food crops, 
323,958 acres, non-food crops, 299,435 acres total, 623,393 Extra 
crops, belonging to neither harvest, 7369 acres Grand total of crop 
area, 1,282,217 acres Deducting from this total 198,592 acres for 
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land beanng a double harvest m the year, there remain 1)085,625 acres 
as rapresentmg the area actually cultivated. 

In imgated land, producing two crops a year, about one-third of each 
holding lies fallow for one of the two agricultural seasons , but in un- 
imgated land, only a single crop a year is produced from each plot 
The average out-turn of gram is from 8^ to 10 maundsy or from 6 to 8 
cwts. per acre, valued at 16s j that of cotton is 3^ mauttds, or 2^ 

cwts per acre, valued at 6s Manure is very generally applied, 

and the supply is ample Irngadon is earned almost to its utmost 
profitable limit, 197,673 acres having been watered from wells, 5227 
acres from tanks, and 321,724 acres from canals m 1881. There was 
thus a total imgated area of 524,624 acres, leaving a margin of only 
559,001 acres dependent upon the precarious rainfall, and it is doubt- 
ful whether any good results would ensue from supplying the sandy 
tracts which compose the latter portion with a flush of water 

The condition of the agncultura! labourers has greatly improved of 
late years , from being mere serfs attached to the soil, they have risen 
to tlie position of an independent peasantry Many of them are, how- 
ever, never out of debt from the time they make their start m life to 
their death, owing to the enormous rate of interest exacted by the 
mahdjans Artisans and workmen m the towns have also bettered their 
condmon, though in the villages they are less well off than formerly 
Of the total male adult agricultural population m 1881, 75,257 were 
returned as landholders, 436 as estate agents, 141,175 as cultivators, 
and 41,353 as agricultural labouiers, total, 258,221, giving an average 
of 4 22 acres of cultivated land to each The total agriculturists, how- 
ever, dependent on the soil, number 685,501, or 52 40 per cent of the 
District populatioa The land tenures are of the same kinds as in 
other Doib Distncta, namely, saminddri, patftddrty and the minutely 
sub-divided bhdycuhdra The only tdluky or large estate, in the 
District IS that of Farlchhatgarh, comprising six villages in patgand 
Kithor About one-half the soil is <mluvated by the proi»ietors them- 
selves , the remainder is almost equ^ly divided between tenants-at-will 
and those with rights of occupancy Many of the labouring class also 
till small patches of land on th^ own account^ and only hire them- 
selves out to eke out the resources of their own cultivatioa Women 
and children are largely employed in field labour The Jit women, 
with their families, work on their husband's lands, and to this the 
flourishing condition of the Jits as a community is to be attributed 
The total amount of the Government land assessment, including 
local rates and cesses levied on the land, is returned at ^^254,125, or 
an average of 4s. id. per culuvated acre, total amount of rental 
actually paid by cultivators, or an average of 7s. xi}d. per 

cultivated acre. Kents are paid m money, and depend greatly on the 
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facility of irrigation , the best canal watered lands bnng as much as 
18s. lod per acre, while * dry* lands let at as little as ss per acre, 
the average of all soils may be taken at about 8s Wages and prices 
are both greatly on the increase Coolies earn more than double 
the ordinary rates m 1858 Agncultuml labourers are chiefly paid in 
kind, a hen paid m money, they get from Ks. 3 to Rs 4, or 6s to 8s 
a month Women and children receive wages at half rates Brick- 
la) ers receive from 6d. to 7^ , carpenters and blacksmiths, 7|d , 
and unskilled artisans, 3d. to 3|d per diem In 1876, pnces ruled as 
follows — ^IVheat, a6 strs per rupee, or 4s 4d per cwt , barley, 33 sers 
per rupee, or 3s. 5d per cwt , gram, 25 sen per rupee, or 45 6d per 
cwt In 1S83-84, prices ruled as follows — Wheat, 18 sers per rupee, 
or 6s. 3d per cwt , barley, 26J sers per rupee, or 4s 3d per cwt , 
gram, 25^ sers per rupee, or 4s sd per cwt , bdjrd^ 23 sers per rupee, 
or 4s. rod per cwt , joar^ 26 sers i)er rupee, or 4s 4d per cwt 

Uatural Calamities —The District of Meerut may be considered safe 
from the extreme miseries of famine, so far as human calculation can 
foresee, owing to its very perfect system of irrigation, and the complete- 
ness of Its communications by road mid railway During the last great 
drought in 1868-69, Meerut was able not only to supply its own 
domestic wants, but also to export an amount of grain estimated at 
about half a million of maunds, or 360,000 cuts , for the relief of the 
distressed Districts Though the quantity of food stuffs thus abstracted 
naturally caused a great rise in pnces, there was no conspicuous suffer- 
ing in Meerut , and the people showed their comparative secunty by 
the fact that they did not apply for employment at the relief works 
experimentally established by Government m various local centres 
1 he highest prices reached during the scaraty were quoted m December 
1869, when wheat sold at 10 r^rr the rupee, or ns 2^d per cwt, and 
rice at 9 sers the rupee, or 12s. 5^d per cwt Floods occasionally 
cause damage in the low-lying lands near the great boundary rivers, but 
their extent is inconsiderable 

Commerce and Trade^ etc — The exports of Meerut consist mamly of 
the raw products of the country , gram, cotton, and mdigo being the 
chief items The imports are English hardware, Manchester goods, 
tobacco, drugs, and spices. The manufactures are few and of merely 
local importance, with the exception of the mdigo dye, which 15 pro- 
duced m very laige quantities Meerut and Gh&ziibdd are the principal 
commercial centres, but the sugar trade is concentrated at Bi^at 
The Distnct is admirably supplied with means of communication by 
which its surplus sgncultural produce can be exchanged for the manu- 
factured articles of other regions Besides the great water-ways of the 
Ganges, the Jumna, and the navigable canals, the East Indian Railway 
enters the District on the south, and has its terminus at Ghiaibdd, 
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ivhence a bnmch line runs to Delhi, while the Punjab and Delhi 
Radway conunues the central trunk line past Meerut city and canton* 
ments into the Distnct of Muzaffamagar, having a total length of 57 
miles within the District, with four stations In addition to these great 
connecting trunks, the District has 541 miles of roads of all classes, 
the first-class roads being metalled and the others bridged throughout 
Navigable rivers and cands afibrd 48 miles of water communication 

There are 23 printing presses in the District, 4 of which are m the 
cantonments. In 1884, 7 newspapers were punted in Urdu at native 
presses m Meerut — namely, the Lawrence Gazette^ Jalwdttiry Akbar 
Alam, Juhi'Hindy Islamtd Akbar^ SJiahna Htnd^ and Weekly Adi'er- 
tiser 

Admtmstration — The ordinary administrative staff of Meerut com- 
prises the Commissioner of the Meerut Division, a Cuil and Sessions 
Judge, a Magistrate and Collector, with three covenanted Assistants, 
2 Deputy Collectors, 6 tahsilddrs^ subordinate judge, 2 munsifs^ super- 
intendent of police, supenntendent of central jail, cantonment magis- 
trate, civil surgeon, inspector of education, chaplain, and 4 honorary 
magistrates, besides a very large military establishment 

In 1804, the total revenue of the District was ;^25 074, and the 
expenditure ;£‘i4,iic By i860, the revenue had nsen to ^245,948, 
while the expenditure amounted tO;^xi3,675 In 1870, the receipts 
were returned at ;^32o,502, of which or nearly two-thirds, 

was denved from the land-tax By 1884, the total revenue of the 
District had slightly decreased tO;^3o8,4ii, while the land revenue had 
slightly nsen to 219,665 The other chief items of receipt in 1883-84 
were — stamps, ;^34,29o, excise, ;^i8, 230, provincial rates, ;^26,894, 
assessed taxes, ;^709i , and registration, ;^i973 In 1883, the District 
was m charge of 4 covenanted civilians, and contained 23 magisterial and 
16 civil courts. In 1883, regular police numbered 1382 men of all 
ranks, of whom 511 were municipal smd 153 cantonment police, main- 
tained at a total cost of ;^i3,3i6, of which ;^853o was paid from 
imperial, aJid;^4786 from other sources This force was supplemented 
2260 village watchmen or ckauktddrs, the cost of whose maintenance 
amounted to ;^8a58. The to^ machinery, therefore, for the 
protection of person and property consisted of 364a men, being i 
man to every 360 inhabitants and every 65 square mile , and the 
snm eiqiended upon the establishment was £21, $^4^ or 3|d per head 
of the population. Meerut contains 2 jails, one of which is central, 
while tile other is special to the District. The central jail contained 
an aveti^;e duly number of 86669 pnsoners in 1883, the average 
cost per poisoner being £% i6s, while the average earnings of 
each mmate were £xy 9s. 4^ Tlie Distnct jail contained 237 86 
prisoners, the cost per prisoner was £4y iis i^d, and the average 
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earnings, £^2^ 4s The Meerut lock-up or subsidiary prison in the 

same year contained a daily average of 50 2$ inmates. 

Education is making steady advances. In i860, there were 
413 schools, Government and pnvate, with a total of 7567 pupils, 
maintained at a cost of ^^3336 By 1870, while the number of 
such schools had declined to 370, their increased efficiency was 
shown by the return of pupils, which stood at 7919, and the cost 
of their maintenance had risen to ;^5363 In 1875, the number 
of schools had increased to 416, the pupils numbered 9616, and 
the total cost was ^^5954 In 1883-84, there were 209 State- 
inspected schools in the Distnct, attended by 7221 pupils, but no 
returns are available showing the number of pri\ate and uninspected 
indigenous schools m that year The Census Report for i88t, 
however, returns a total of 10,011 boys and 561 girls as under 
instruction, besides 39,139 males and 972 females able to read 
and write, but not under instruction The Distnct is divided into 
6 iah^Is and 16 pargands^ with an aggregate m 1870 of 2046 
estates, owned by 94,208 legistered proprietors or coparceners, the 
average land revenue paid by each estate being ;^88, 4s 4j^d., and 
that contributed by each coparcener, 18s sfd In 1883-84, 
the number of sepante estates was 2201, each paying on average land 
revenue assessment of ;^99, 11$ 7d There are 8 municipal towns 
m the District — namely, Mlerut, Ghaziabad, Bagpat, Baruf, Shah- 
OARA, HsptR, FtLKHUA, and SARDHA^A In 1883, their aggregate 
income amounted to 18,854, the incidence of muniapal taxation 
was at the rate of is 4^d per head of their population 

Mtdical Aspects — The comparatively high latitude and elevated 
position of Meerut make it one of the healthiest Districts in the plains 
of India. From November to March, the weather is cool and invigo- 
rating, hoar-frost being frequently found in January at an early hour oi 
the day Ihe hot westerly winds begin m April, and the rains set in 
about the end of June , during their continuance, the weather is sultry 
and exhausting Mean temperature — ^January, 57* F , February, 67’ , 
March, 73*, April, 82“ , May, 86”, June, 87* , July, 84’ , August, 84® , 
September, 85®, October, 79”, November, 69", December, 59“ 
annual mean, 76 7” In 1883-84, the maximum temperature at 
Meerut was 1116” in May, minimum, 357” in February mean, 
75 1” F The average annual rainfall for a penod of 30 years 
ending 1881 was 28 13 inches In 1883-84, a year of defiaent 

rainfall, only 13 60 inches fell, or 14 53 inches below the average 
The only endemic disease in the Distnct is malarial fever, but 
small -pox and cholera occasionally visit it as epidemics. The 
number of deaths recorded in 1883 was 39,630, of which 33,947 were 
assigned to fever The death-rate was 30 77 per thousand in 18S3, as 
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ggaiDst an average of 46 46 per thousand for the previous five years. 
Eight hospitals and charitable dispensaries afforded medical relief to 
14x4 in-door and 71,517 out'door patients during the year 18S4. 
[For further particul^ regarding Meerut, see the Settlement Report op 
the Dtstnet, by Mr Forbes, CS., and Mr J S Porter, CS. (1874) 
Also the Gazetteer of the North- Western Provinces^ volume lu 
Meerut Di\ision, part 11 195-438, by Mr £ T Atkinson, CS 
(AUahaMd Government Press, 1876) , the Census Report of the North- 
Western Ptwinces and Oudh for 1881 , and the several Administration 
and Departmental Reports from 1880 to 2884.] 

Heerut (Merath) — Central northern tahsr/ of Meerut District, 
North-Western Provinces, co-eztensive with Meerut pargand^ and con- 
sisting of a level cultivated plain, matered bv the Ganges Canal, and 
traversed by the Smd, Punjab, and Delhi Raihvaj Ihe Kill Nadi 
intersects the tahsU from north to south i he soil is generally of 
a remarkably fertile quality Water lies close to the surface, and 
wells are made at a trifiing cost. The Ganges Canal flows through 
the west of the tahstl^ and the 11 hole tract between the Hindan, which 
forms the nestern boundary of the lahsily and the KaU Xadi, is more 
or less completely irrigated from it The opening of the canal has 
given an immense impetus to the cultivation of sugar-cane No less 
than 10 per cent of the whole cultivated area is under sugar, 31 per 
cent IS under wheat, and 7 per c^t is sown with cotton Area, 
36656 square miles, of which 2642 square miles are cultuated. 
Fopulatitm (1872) 277,089 , (1881) 291,170, namely, males 258,590, 
and females 132,580, total increase since 1872, 14,081, or 48 per 
cent in nine years Classified according to religion, there were in 
1881 — Hmdus, 206,798, Muhammadans, 79,826, Jains, 1219, and 
*others,^ 3327 Number of towns and villages, 280, of which 132 
contained less than five hundred inhabitants Government land 
revenue, ;£4i,o44, or including rates and cesses levied on land, 
;^47,87a In 1884, the tahAl contained 4 civil and lo criminal 
courts <including the Distnct head quarters courts), 6 pobce circles 
(thdnds)^ a regular police force 105 strong, and a village police of 571 
ihattki^rs 

Meerut {Merath) — City, rnilimry cantonment, municipality, and 
administrative head-quarters of Meerut District North Western Pro- 
vinces, being the sixth town m order of population of all the towns in 
those Provinces, or the seventh including Lucknow m Oudh. It is 
situated in lat 29* o' 41' n., and long 77* 45' 3* e., about half-way 
between the Ganges and the Jumna, distant 25 miles east of the former 
and 29 miles west of the latter Approached by the Grand Trunk Road, 
and by the Smd, Punjab, and Delhi Railway, which has stations at the 
city and cantonments. The aty proper lies south of the cantonments, 
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and was or^inally surrounded by a wall and ditch, pierced with nine 
gates, eight of which possess considerable antiquity 

Though a very ancient town, dating back as far as the period 
of the Buddhist Emperor Asoka (one of whose monolithic columns, 
originally erected here, now stands on the Ridge at Delhi), 
Meerut owes its principal importance to its selection by the British 
Goiernment as the site of a great military station In 1805, it is 
mentioned as ‘ a ruined depopulated town, and a place of no trade.’ 
In 1806, cantonments were first established, and the population rose 
^H^rapidly to 29,014 m 1847, ^2,035 in 1853. In 1881, the popula* 

tton of Meerut city, exclusive of cantonments, was 60,948, namel}, 
H^'dus, 31,957 , Muhammadans, 28,140, Jain5,6i3, Christians, 225 , 
and ^others,’ 13 The cantonment contained a population of 38,617, 
namely, Hindus, 24,331 , Muhammadans, 11,003 , Jams, 404, Chris- 
tums, nearly all European trooi», 2864, and ‘others,' 115 Total 
population of city and cantonmenm, 99,565, namely, Hindus, 56,188 , 
Muhammadans, 39,143 , Jams, 1017, Christians, 3089, and ‘others,’ 
128 Area of city site, 5912 acres, and of cantonment, 2815 acres 

Among the antiquarian remains of Meerut may be mentioned — the 
Suraj KUnd, or ‘Sun tank/ constructed in 1714, and surrounded 
by numerous small temples, sanctuaries, and sati pillars , the Dargah 
of Sh^h Plr, a line structure of red sandstone, erected about 1620 by 
Ndr JahfLn, wife of the Emperor Johdngir , the Jami Masjid, or ‘ chief 
mosque,’ built in 10T9 by Hassan Mahdi, Wazir of Mahmiid of 
Ghaznf, and repaired by Humdydn, near which the remains of a 
Buddhist temple have recently come to light , and the mausoleums 
of Abu Muhammad Kamboh (1658), Sdlar Masiiid Ghdzi (1194), 
and Abu Yar Khdn (1577) Most of the streets have a poor appear- 
ance, due to the hasty manner m which they were erected The 
cantonments stand north of the cit\, at a little distance, and con- 
tain 5 Mzdrs The Meerut church, completed in 1821, is the most 
remarkable building, haiing a handsome high spire, which can be seen 
from the outer spurs of the Hioialajas There are also a Roman 
Catholic church and mission chapel, an asylum for the relief of Euro- 
peans and Christians in distress, and a club The Mall is one of the 
finest drives in India 

In 1883 the gamson consisted of 3 batteries of horse artillery, 2 
batteries of field artillery, z regiment of European cavalry, i of 
European infantry, 1 of Native cavalry, and x of Native mfantry 
Meerut forms the military head-quarters of a Division, compnsmg the 
garrisons at Delhi, Agra, Fatehgarh, Muttra, Dehra Dun, Landaur, 
Rtirki, and Chakrdta Tlie health of the city and cantonments, though 
good, has apparently suffered from the rise of water level due to the 
Ganges CanoL The town possesses considerable trade, but cannot be 
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ngaided as a gres^ commercial centre, beii^ mainly employed m 
snnutermg to the wants of the troopa and European residents. A 
large fair, said to be one of the best of its kind m the North-Western 
Provmces, is held at Meerut m the spring, a week after the 
festival Municipal revenue m 1875-76, j£6867 , from taxes, ;^ 3558 > 
or IS 4fd per head of population {51,991) within municipal limits 
By 1883-84, the municipal revenue had increased to ;^98io, of which 
was derived from taxation , average incidence of taxation, 
as. 7^ per head of population (60, 9^^) within muniapal limits 

TJu Seat oj Clouds ^ — One of the chief mountain 
peaks in the Native State of Morbhanj, Bengal Let ax'* 37' 58* n , 
long 86* 23' 30” £. height, 3824 feet 

KeghnA. — fhe great estuary of the Bengal Delta, which conveys 
to the sea the main volume of the waters of both the Ganges and the 
Brahmaputra. The name is properly applied only to the channel of 
the old Brahmaputra, from Bhairab bdtdr downwards, after it has 
received the Surmd or Bardk from Sylhet , but some maps mark the 
head-waters of the Meghni as a small stream meandering through the 
centre of Maimansingh District, and jommg the Brahmaputra near 
Bhairab hAzAr At the present time, the mam streams of the Brahma- 
putra or J AMUNA and of the Ganges or Padma unite at Goalanda, and 
enter the estuary of the Mcghni opposite Cbandpur The Meghnd 
proper, throughout its entire course, which runs almost due south, con- 
stitutes an important political boundary between the two halves of 
Eastern Bengal On the nght or west bask, proceeding down stream, 
lie the Distncts of Maimansingh, Dacca, Farfdpur, and Bakarganj , 
on the left or east, the Districts of Tipperah and NodkbdU It nowhere 
flows within clearly defined banks, and it enters the sea by four 
prmcipal mouths, enclosing the three great islands of Daksuin 
Shahbazpur, Hatia, and bANDWip 

The general characteristics of the Meghnd are everywhere the same 
—a mighty rolling river, of great depth and turbidness, sometimes 
split up into half a dozen channels by sandbanks of its own formation, 
smnetimes spreading out into a wide expanse of water which the e)'e 
cannot see across It is everywhere subject to tidal action, and exhibits 
the phenomenon of the ‘ bore ' on a grand scale It is navigable by 
native boats of the largest burthen, and also by nver steamers all the 
year through , but the navigation is difficult and sometimes dangerous 
At low tid^ the bed is obstructed shiftmg sandbanks and by * snags ’ 
or trees stock fiut in the bottom When the tide is high, or when 
the nver is in flood, and especially when the monsoon is blowing, 
the surface often becomes too boisterous for heavy-laden river craft to 
float m safety The most favourable season for navigation is between 
November February , but even in those months the native boatman 
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fears to continue his voyage after nightfall Alluvion and diluvion 
are constantly taking place, especially along the seaboard, vibee the 
antagonistic forces of river and ocean are ever engaged m the process 
of land-making In NoakhiU District, the mainland is said to have 
advanced seawards 4 miles wuhm taenty-three years, while the islands 
fnnging the mouth are annually being cut away and re-deposited 
in fresh shapes For some years past, the Meghna has shown a 
tendency to shift its mam channel ^dually towards the west 
The tidal phenomena of the Meghni surpass those of any other 
Indian nver The regular nse of the tide is from 10 to 18 feet, and 
at springs, or at every full and new moon, the sea rushes up in a single 
wave, known as the ‘bore.’ On the Meghna, the ‘bore’ is no mere 
spectacle for admiration, but a justly dreaded danger to boatmen 
It may be witnessed in its greatest development at the time of the 
equinoxes, when navigation is sometimes impeded for dajs together, 
especially when the wind blows from the south Before anything can 
be seen, a noise like thunder is heard seawards in the far distance 
Then the tidal wave is suddenly beheld, advancing like a wall topped 
with foam, of the height of nearly 20 feet, and moving at the rate of 
15 miles an hour In a few minutes, all is over , and the bnmmmg 
river has at once changed from ebb <0 flood tide 

A still greater danger than the ‘bore’ is the ‘ storm-wave,’ which 
occasionally sweeps up the Meghna m the wake of cyclones Ihese 
‘storm-waves,’ also, are most liable to occur at the break of the 
monsoons m May and October In the cyclone of May 1867, the 
island of H^cia was entirely submerged by a wave which 1$ estimated 
to have reached a height of 40 feet But the greatest of these disasters 
within the memory of man is that which occurred on the night of 31st 
October 1876 Towards evening of that day, the wind bad gradually 
risen till it blew a gale Suddenly, at about midnight in some places, 
and nearer dawn in others, the roar of the ‘ bore ’ was heard, drowning 
the noises of the storm Two and three waves came on in succession, 
flooding in one moment the entire country, and sweeping before them 
every living thing that was not lucl^ enough to reach a point of vantage 
The destruction of human life on that memorable night is credibly 
estimated at 100,000 souls in the mainland portion of Nodkfaalf District 
and the two islands of Sandwip and Hdtia, or about 19 per cent of 
the total population As usually happens in such cases, the mortality 
subsequently caused by cholera and a tram of dependent diseases/ 
equalled that due directly to drowning A full account of this calamity 
will be found m the StatisUtal Account of Beng^al, vol vu, Appendix, 
Hdittr. — Subdivision of Shik^ur District, Sind, Bon^y Presi- 
dency , situated between 26* 5a' and *7* *6' 30* n lat, and between 
dj* ii’ and 68* 15' e. long Area, 1523 square mUea, Population 
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(tSSi) t5*,3<a Bounded on tht north by Urichdna, on the east by 
^iadus; soudi by the Sehwin Subdivision of Karachi (Kuirachee) 
Dttlncl; and aest by KbeUt Extreme length, 45 xcnles, breadth, 
3a miles. 

Pijfsuai Asputs — With the exception of the extreme western 
portion, which is mountainous and contains peaks 6000 feet high, the 
country is a 0at plain intersected by the Western Nar\ Cksal. The 
tract between this stream and the Indus is very fertile, and fairly 
wooded. Patches of or saline waste occur at places. The Indus 
supplies all the canals in this Subdivision, the principal of which are — 
the Western l^ard, 71 miles long, the Wahuradh, 30 miles long, 
tapping the Indus at China, and )cuuivg \t agavn near Sfta , the hlami, 
Kudan, and other minor branches Numerous hill torrents are also 
utilized for imgation purposes Under the hills, the land is very 
favourable for cotton , and it is estimated that 300,000 acres are suitable 
for the cultivation of this important staple The only Government 
forest is the Mag&i, with an area of 1483 acres BdM, nim, stssu, 
almond, and medlar trees abound. Alum 1$ found in the Khirthar 
range to the west of Mehar 

Population —The total iTopulalion of Mehar Subdivision was returned 
in 187a at 143,305 In 1881 the population numbered i52,3ao» 
namei), 81,665 males and 70,655 females, dwelling in 374 towns and 
villages, and occupying 13,623 houses Muhammadans numbered 
*3®f08Si Hindus, 10,387, Sikhs, 11,782, Christians, 36, Jews, 4, 
and abonginal tnbes, 16 The average of persons per square mile is 
998 The chief towns are Mehar and Khairpur Nat HESHAH Eight 
fain are lield in the Sub-divisioo, that of Nango Shah being the most 
numerously attended 

Tliere are two sanitaria m Mehar, viz. Dhar Yiro and the Danna 
Towers 'Hie fmroer is situated m Ut 37* 30' n , and long 67” 17^ 1 , 
on the Khirthar range, distant 70 miles nest from Lirkhina. It is 
sunounded by lofty peaks, and sheltered on all sides, but the hot 
winds which blow m the plains during the summer would make the 
journey extremely hazardous for an mvabd The Danna Towers stand 
at an elevation of 4500 feet, on a plateau of the Khirthar mountains, 
about 50 miles south-west of Mehar town The scenery is highly 
pu^uresque. About 3 miles to south-west is the little nver Herir, 
containing abundant supplies of water The lofty crags overhangmg 
the valley are studded with flowers and ferns. The general aspect of 
C < hills IS wild and barren, but thousands of sheep and goats And 
pasttti '•ast among the stunted v^tatioiL llie atmosphere is very clear 
and buoyant, and the climate uniform The only hot months are June 
and July I*he present accommodation at the Towers is inadequate. 

Apwtihtn.-^The AAafif crops, sown in June and reaped in October, 
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include jodr^ bdjra^ rice, oil seeds, and various vegetables. The rabi 
crops, sown in November and reaped in May, compnse wheat, barley, 
gram, tobacco, and matar The peshras crops, sown m February and 
reaped in September, include cottcm, sugarcane, indigo, and veget' 
ables Irrigation is mainly effected from aells and canals Cultivation 
m bardnt or ram-land is carried on in the tract lying near the western 
chain of bills. The entire area of cultivable land held in is 61,508 
acres, that of uncultuable waste being still larger In 1883-83, 
assessed to land revenue nas 204,060 acres , the a^ea actually cultivated, 
191,474 acres. The average assessment on Survey cultivable land in 
the 3 idluks of Mehar Sub-division is — in Kakar, 3s , m Mehar, from 
IS 7|d to 3$. 3d , and in Nasiribad, 3s 6d Ihe new settlement 
was introduced between the jeara 1867-68 and 1870-71 Mehar is 
subject to frequent floods from the western Nara, which at times destroy 
the rice crops 

Manufnetures^ Commei ce, tie — ^The chief manufacture is coarse cloth 
Considerable quantities of gram arc exported by the Indus to Hatdar- 
ihid and bther places 1 here are in all about 300 miles of road m the 
Sub-division, of which the principal line is that from Larkh^a Sub* 
division, nearly north and south through Mehar, and on to Sehwan 
Postal lines of communication run from Radhan station on the Smd, 
Punjab, and Delhi Railway to Mehar and Uirah, from Mehar to 
Khairpur, and thence to Kakar The number of femes is 31, of which 
10 are on the Indus and the remainder on the Western Narl 

Admtfusiration —The revenue of Mehar amounted in 1881-82 to 
being ^^53,376 from impenal and 7 from local sources. 
The land-tax furnished ;£53,376, stamps, ;£’i936 , abkdri or excise, 
.;^i335, salt, .;^567, cesscs on land, ;^34i5, and fisheries, ^^32 
Ihe Subdivision is admmistered by a Deputy Collector There is a 
subordinate civil court at Mehar under the District Judge of Shikixpur 
1 he police force consists of 145 men, or i policeman to every 981 
jiersons Every tnukhUarkdf^s hea 4 -quarters station has a lock up, and 
there is a subordinate jail at Mehar town In 1881-82 there were 17 
Government schools, with 815 pupiU All these schools are vernacular, 
and for boys only The Sub division contains two municipal towns — 
via. Mehar and Khairpur Natheshdh Their receipts m 1881-82 were 
^214 and ;^i37 respectively 

Climate. — The average annual maximum temperature at Mehar town 
for the three years ending 2874 was 88 7” F The total rainfall in 
1874 was 3 17 inches Fevers are prevalent Mehar town possesses 
a dispensary 

Mobar. — Td/uk of the Mehar Sub-djvision, Shikarpur District, Smd, 
Bombay Presidency , situated between 27” 2 and 27'’ 23' n lat, 9xtd 
between 67** 30' and 68” 14' e long. Area, 282 5 square milea Popu- 
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lation (1881) 24,577i namely, 1^1891 nuiles and xt, 686 females, 
dweibng in 68 tov^ns and villages and 4533 occupied houses. Hindus 
numbered 2305 , Muhammadans, 19,708, Siklis, 2556, Chnstians, 4, 
and Jews, 4 Total revenue (1881-82), ;^i6,453 In 1884 the idluk 
o>ntamed x cwil and 3 criminal courts, police circles {thdnds)^ 6, 
r^;ular police, 37 men In 1882-83, assessed for land revenue 

was 43,818 acres, and the area actually cultivated, 43,112 acrea 

M«hn.r — Chief town and muntcpahty of Mehar Sub-division, 
Shikirpur District, Smd, Bombay Presidency, situated m laL 27° 10' 
45" N, and long 67* 52' R., on the Kakol Canal, 36 miles south-west 
of Ldrkhdna. A picturesque place surrounded with large trees Head- 
quarters of the Deputy Collector, and contains the usual Government 
offices, with a dispensary, market, Government vernacular school, and 
police lines Population (1881) 1944, muniopal revenue (1882-83), 
;^i99 , incidence of taxation, is per head The trade, both local and 
transit is in gram, cotton, and tobacco Post-office, and school with 
104 pupils in 18S3-84 

Mdieiplir — Sub-division and town m Xadiyd District, Bengal — 
•Slitf Mihrpur. 

BMudpnr {Mehedpur) — Chief town of the par^nd of Mehid-* 
pur, Indore State, Central India Situated m lat 23* 29' 30" n , and 
long. 75* 46' 30" E, on the right bank of the Sipra (Seepra), in an 
angle formed by the confluence of a small feeder, 24 miles from the 
railway station of Ujjain Population (x88i) 8908 Hindus numbered 
6137, and Muhammadans 2771 The town is garrisoned by a com- 
pany of native infantry, and is a miUuiy station of the Bomba) arm) 
The opposite bank of the river was the scene of the dec)»ive victory 
gamed in 1817 b) the Bntish under Sir Thomas Hislop over the 
Maiith&s under HoHUlr Our troc^ crossing the nver by a ford }ust 
above the town, routed the enem) at the point of the bayonet, taking 
their camp with 63 guns and a large quantity of ammunition The 
British loss was 174 killed and 604 wounded, that of the Marathas 
was estimated at 3000 men Post oflice 

Kehkar —Tdluk of Bulddnd District, Berdr Area, 1005 square 
miles, contains 315 villages, with 20,375 houses Population (1867) 
105,483, (i88x) 131,244, namely, 67,170 males and 64,074 females, 
or 1306 persons per square mile Hindus numbered 123,467, 
Mahammadans, 6442, Jams, 1254, Sikhs, 72, Fdrsis, 7, and 
Christian^ 2 Area occupied by cultivators, 475,859 acres Total 
agncuUoral population, 96,638 The idluk conlams i avil and 1 
criminal court , police circles {ikdftds), 5 , regular police, x 1 z men , 
vilb^ watch {c^uMddrs)y 281 Total revenue, 1,020, of which 
;^26,529 IS denved fnim land Mehkar contains within its limits the 
only natural lake m Berdr, the salt lake of Lonar. 
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Mdhkftr — Chief town of Mehkar tdbik^ Bulddni District, Beiir , 
situated in lat 20^ 9 ' 30* n , and long 76^ 37^ e., on rising uneven 
ground on the high road from Jalna Kigpur Population (18S1) 4373 
Mehkar is said to take its name from Meghan Kara, a demon, who, 
after a combat, was put to death by Sh^rangdhar, an mcamaiion of 
Vishnu Outside the town are the rums of an ancient edifice of solid 
masonry attributed to Hemilr Panth, and said to be over 2000 years 
old In 1769 A D , the Peshwi. Madhu Rio, accompanied by Sindhia 
and Rukan-ud-dauli, the minister, encamped here, with the 

intention of punishing the Nagpur Bhonsla, who had assisted Raghunath 
Rio’s insurrection General Doveton also encamped here with his army 
m 1817 on his march to Nigpur gainst Api Sihib Bhonsla, who had 
broken the treaty of Deogaon Mehkar formerly contained many 
weavers, Hindu and Muhammadan The latter, about 400 years ago, 
were so nch that they not only undertook to fortify the place, but could 
afford to build up the fallen rampart, as appears from an inscription 
on the Momins’ gate still standing Pindan inroads reduced the town 
to great distress , and its rum mas completed by the great famine of 
1803, after which, ic is said, not more than 50 inhabited huts remained. 
Till quite recently, Mehkar was famous for us excellent akotis (waist- 
cloth«), but the cheapness of Europemi fabrics has lessened the demand 
for these Mehkar possesses two Government schools, one of which 
IS for Muhammadans, a dispensary, a post-office, and a public library 
or reading room Weekly market 

Mebmadibid.*— Subdivision of Kaira District, Bombay Presidenc) 
Bounded on the north by Baroda (the Gaekwar’s) terntor) , on the 
north-east east south by other Sub-divtsions of Kiira District, on 
the west and north weat by Daskroi Sub-division, Ahmadabid Dis- 
trict Area, 174 square miles, with 2 towns, 58 villages, and 22,107 
houses. PopuIatiQu (1881) 88,936, namely, males 46,018, and females 
42,918 Hindus number 78,617, Muhammadans, 7483, and * others,’ 
2836 

I he Sub-dmsion consists of a nch lei el plain, mostly open and 
thinly wooded Ihe land is poor, light stnd sandy, but a portion is 
fit for rice cultivation Ihe nvers Meshvo and Vdtrak are shallow 
streams running south-we>t 

The Subdivision was settled for 30 years m 1859-63 At the time 
of suney there were 12,341 holdings, with an average of 7 acres each, 
paying an average Government assessment of 15s 2d In 1876-77, 
48,305 acres were under cultivation, of which 2541 were fallow or ond^ 
grass, and 1876 twice cropped. Mebmadabid Subdivision contained, 
at the time of Settlement 86,928 acres of occupied land, 6925 acres 
of cultivable waste , 3988 acres of barren waste , 6405 acres of roads, 
riiers, ponds, and village sites, and lands of alienated villages. Gram 
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xaisg& ocoipied 41,507 acres , pulses, 3627 acres , oilseeds, 450 acres , 
films, 631 acres, mostly cotton , and miscdlaneous crops, 1425 acres. 
In 1883 the Sub-division contained i civil and 6 crimmal courts, police 
circles (fJiJffds), 2, regular pobce (including Kaira head -quarters* 
police), 212 men, village watch (£ia//Jiiddrt), 165 
HdhmadAb&d. — Chief town of the Mehmaddbdd Sub-dtvision, 
Kaira District, Bombay Presidency, and a station on the Bombay, 
Baroda,and Central India Railway, 17 miles south of Ahmadabod. 
Situated m lat 22* 49' 30* x , and long 72* 48' e Population (iSSi) 
8i73,namel), 4153 males and 4020 females, of whom 6535 are Hindus, 
1592 Muhammadans, 33 Jains, 9 Christians, and 4 Pdrsfs. Meh- 
madabdd is a municipalitj , nith an income (1882) of * loadence 
of muniapal taxation, 6d per head It uaa founded in 1479 by Mahmud 
B^ra, who ruled m Gujaiit from 1459 to 1513 It was improved by 
Mahmiid III (1536-54), who built a deer park with an enclosure six 
miles long. At each comer of the park was a palace with gilded nails 
and roof On the right-hand side of the gates leading to the palaces 
were placed bdzdn Of the objects of interest, the most notable are 
two tombs about a mile to the east of the town, built m 1484 m honour 
of Mubarak Sajvid, one of the ministers of JMahmdd Begira, and of 
his wife’s brothers Post office, dispensary In 1883-84, the town 
contained 4 schools nich 540 pupils 

Keiud. — ^Village m Madhubani Subdivision, Champaran District, 
Bengal, situated on the mam road from Muzafiarpur to Motihan 
Population (1881) 3334 < Mehsi is supjxised to have been the sadr 
or chief station m North Behar, when the Company first acquired the 
Province It is noted for a strong flavoured tobacco, the seed of which 
IS said to bare been imported long ago by the European officer formerly 
Stationed here. 

Mdiwdl. Group of six States under the Khindesh Political 
\gency, Bombay Presidency, situated m the extreme west of Khdn- 
desh, partly among the western extremities of the Sitpuris, and pirtly 
on the low ground below the bills, spanning the interval between the 
Karbadd and Tdpti nvers. Population about 7000 , estimated gross 
yearly revenue, ^{^'5000 Ihe tract is broken and wild, and more or less 
covered with forests. Abundantly watered bv mountain streams flownng 
into the Narbadd and Tapti nvers. Inhabited chiefly by Bhlls, who 
appear to be supenor in intell^ence and physical development to those 
of the Ddng tract, and are far more turbulent and warlike, All over the 
States there is a great deal of nch Uack soil, but only scattered 
patches dose to the villages are cultivated As the supply of gram does 
not meet the local demand, the people eke out a living on fruits, roots, 
and other fmest produce The Political Agent has not, by efforts long 
continued, he&i able entirely to put a stop to the practice of killing 
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persons supposed to be witches The six States are Chikhlt, Nil- 
Singpur, Nawalpur, Gawholi, and Katht The chiefe of the three last- 
named are minors, and their States are under Government mant^e- 
ment The only trade is m timber 

— South-eastern /aAsi/ of Allahibdd District, North*Westem 
Provinces, conterminous with Kainlgarh pargand, and comprising the 
large estates {tdluks) of Chaurisi, 3 dinda, D^y^ Kohrir, Barskhar, 
and Kharkd. In the north, the country is densely populated and 
well cultivated, vnth a fine alluvial soil The central tract has 
a band of good level loam, but the east and south consists of low, 
stony hills, scantily populated, and very little cultivated Area of 
the tahsilf according to the latest official statement 660 8 square 
miles, of which 638 5 square miles are assessed for Government 
revenue, the remainder being held rent free Of the assessed area, 
349 5 square miles are cultivated, 107 4 square miles cultivable, and 
181 6 square miles uncultivable waste 

Population of the iahstl (1872) 171,423 , (1881) 192,205, namely, 
males 96,461, and females 95,744, tc^al increase since 1872, 20,782, 
or 12 I per cent in nine years Classified according to religion, 
there were m i88i — Hindus, 181,839, Muhammadans, 10,166, Jams 
195, ‘others,’ 5 Number of villages, 581, of which 478 contained 
less than five hundred inhabitants The prmcipal proprietary classes 
are Brahmans, Rijputs, Kdrmis, and Muhammadans, the cultivating 
classes consisting of Brihmans, Rdjputs, Ahfrs, Kiirmis, Kdchhis, 
Kewats, K^yasths, Muhammadans, and Baniy^s The diflerence m 
soil and climate between the northern and southern portions of the 
tahsil adects not only the number but the condition of the tenantry In 
the north, with a good climate and soil, there is a dense population, 
ample irrigation, high cultivation, and a fairly well-to-do peasantry 
In the south, on the other hand, the poorness of the soil necessitates 
frequent fallows, irrigation is, as a rul^ impracticable, except in favoured 
spots , holdings are large, crops sc^ty, cultivation slack, and the 
people badly olT The Government land revenue of the tahsil in r88i 
amounted to or including local rates and cesses levied on 

the land, ;^35>409 Total rental, including cesses, ^£'56,479 In 
1 884, the iaksU contained 1 civil and i criminal court, 5 police circles 
(fhands), a regular police force 58 stroD^^ and a village watch of 410 
ehattMddrs 

Kulagins — Mountain range m Salem Distnct, Madras Presidency, 
lyingbetween 12** 10' and 12** 30' n lat, and between 77” 38' and 78** 2 
£. long , and occupying the south and south-east of Osdr tdlui Average 
elevation, about 3500 feet, highest poin^ Ponasiheta, 4969 feet The 
hiUs are inhabited by Malay^Ui hillmra, and are thickly covered with 
bamboo There are also some sandal wood forests 'Water is bad 
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and scarce, and die whole tract is leiy malarious, fever of a severe 
type being common 

— Town m Baroda State, Gujarit, Bombay Presidency lat 
2*' 34' N, long 72* 52' a. Population (1881) 5377 

— lown m TumevelU Tinne\elU Distnct, 

Madias Presidency , situated about three miles from Tinnevelh town. 
Population (1881) 6S75, of whom i860 are Hindus 4972 Muhamma- 
dans, and 43 Christians Number of houses, 1628 Police station and 
postKifhce. 

XelftpftVIU' — Town in TinnevelU Distnct, Madras Presidency 
Population (1881) 5262, namel), Hindus, 5033, Christians, 173, and 
Muhammadans, 56 

(sometimes called Gdn^a) — Tdluk and hill tract of 
ElUchpur District, Berar, lying between 21* 11' and 21* 46' n lat , and 
between 76* 40' and 77^ 40 e. long Bounded on the north bj the 
Central Provinces and the Tipti nver, on the east by the Tapti and 
Niindn, on the south by Elltchpur tdluk, and on the west by the 
Central Provinces Area, 1649 square miles, with 313 villages and 
791 X houses Population (1867) 40,666, (1881) 42,655, namely, 
22,217 males and 20,438 females, or 2586 persons per square 
mile Hindus number 41,118, Muhammadans, 1522, Jams, 7, 
Sikhs, 2 , Chnstians, 5 , and Pirsis, i Area occupied by cultivators, 
69,742 acres. Total agricultural population, 30,108 Melghit is a 
section of the Siltpura range, extremely rugged, and broken into a suc- 
cession of hills and valleys The mam ridge or watershed of the range, 
rising to 3987 feet above sea-level at Bainlt, runs from east to west, 
almost parallel to, and a few miles from, the plain of Berar on the south 
This ndge terromates towards the south very abruptly, in some cases m 
sheer scarps o( trap rock, over 1000 feet high, forming round the station 
of Chikalda magnificent clifTs, which charactenze its scenery The 
northern ranges, on the other hand, gradually descend by gently 
sloping plateaux to the valley of the Tipti In the Melgh^t, the crest 
of the S^tpuras attains an averse elevation of 3400 feet above sea- 
level, while the highest of the lower hills bordering on the T^pti is 
1650 feet 

The chief passes are Mallina on the east, Ddlghit on the west, and 
Bing^ on the extreme west The two first have roads practicable for 
wheeled carnages. From time immemorial, forests have covered the 
highlands, cleann^ for cultivation existing here and there. Teak and 
/ntfos (Ougeinia dalbeigioides, B^ntk ) abound in parts, together with 
many other valuable timber-trees. The trunks of some of these — 
notably the sdj (Ternunalia tomentosa, fV and A), kardu (Adina 
cordifolia, Ho^ f and Bth ), hndia (Lagerstroemia parviflora, Hook ), 
and hthera (Terminalu belerica, Boxb)^x]ivL up to a height of 60 or 
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70 feet without a branch The bamboo is abundant The forests are 
now under Government conservancy Various dyes, gums, fibres, 
beeswax, and honey are among the forest produce Laige deer and 
smaller game abound in the forests, and tigers are also found 

Numerous streams nse in the Sitpuras Seven of the most important 
flow south into the Piirna affluent of the T^pti, while some dram the 
country northwards, carrying their waters direct to the T^pti, which 
skirts in its course about 30 miles of the northern boundary of Melghat 
Towards the hot season, all these streams dry up, save where, m the 
upper hills, deep cavernous basins are found, large enough to hold a 
supply till the next monsooa Lower doam, the water lies in large 
sheets, one of which, at a village on the Sipna, is above a mile long, and 
about TOO yards wide, and of considerable depth The climate of the 
higher ranges is healthy and invigorating, the lower valleys are 
m^anous and enervating, except dunng the hot season. The mean 
temperature at Chikalda is 71* F Ihe tearplant thrives in Melghit , 
and as the rams approach, orchids and polypods spring into life Among 
the few ga) flowers m the cold months are those of the downy Grislea, 
and the sweet Clematis gounama, whose odour hangs on every hill, 
where its plant is seen entwining its leafy tendnls from branch to 
branch, in snowy wreaths 

The Melghat contains no town , but in this tract are situated the 
remarkable forts of Gawiloarh and Narkala, and the pleasant hill 
station of Chikalda, 3777 feet above sea-level D^rni, the largest of 
the villages, contains fewer than 800 inhabitants, the only others 
worthy of note are Dewa and Bairigarh, where annual fans are held 
lAtrge numbers of homed cattle are kept, and the trade m ght is 
considerable. In 1883, the tdlukoi Melghit contamed i cml and t 
cruninal court, police circles 6 , regular police, 81 men, village 

watch, 4. Total revenue, ^£5660, of which jCSi 9 ^ denved from 
land. 

More than four-fifths of the population are abongines and hill tribes, 
of whom the Korkus are the most numerous. The report of the 
Census of 1881 returned the Korkus as numbenng in Berar 28,450, 
namely, 14,443 and 14,007 females. Of these, 26,781 were found 
in Melghat fJ/ui The Korkus belong to the Kolarian stock, who 
are believed to have entered India on the north-east, making their 
way along the outskirts of the Himilayas. In language and general 
type, they are said to be almost identical with the Kols and 
Sanials. The Korkus are slightly taller than the Gonds, well-built 
and muscular, but with unpleasing features 'fhey worship, in addition 
to Mahideo and other Hindu gods, their male and female ancestors , 
they hold a ceremony called phu/jagw, at which they place the departed 
spirits at rest The village priest is expected to ward off and cure 
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diseaBe^ and to defend them from wild beasts. The belief m magic 
and SQpematural powers is universal Whenever a Korku dies, a slab 
of sacred teak-wood is set up m die village cemetery. Of the s8,4So 
Korkus, the Census returned 28,400 as professing Hmduism 

Tile Korkus who drst came to Berar found the Nihals in possession 
of Mdghit Gradually the Nihals lost their power, and became 
the villi^e drudges of the Korkus The Nihals are now fast losing 
their language also, the younger generation speak only Korku The 
two tribes are friendly , they smoke together, hat the Nihals geoeially 
sit apart^ yielding the higher or better position to the Kodcus. The 
Nihals were once much addicted to cattle-hfring, but they have held this 
propensity m check of late years. About one-third in each sex are 
unemployed^ the remainda’ are chiefly agriculturists The Nihals of 
Berar are found almost exclusively m Melgh^L The Census of i88x 
returned them as numbenng 2483, all professing Hinduism 

ICehlkote {Melkatt hterally *■ Suptnot Fort ') — Sacred village and 
municipality in Attikuppa i&hik^ Hassan District, Mysore State Ial 
xa* 40' N., long. 76* 43' E. Population (1881) 2267, of whom the 
majority are Sn-Vaishnav Brahmans. Municipal revenue (1881-82), 
;^xoo , loadence of taxation, io|d per head Formerly a great city, of 
which only the ruins now remam In the 12th century, the Vishnuite 
reformer, Rdminuji, lived here for fourteen years, having fled from the 
persecution of the ChoU king It thus became the chief seat of the 
Sn-Vaishnav Brdhmans, who converted to their sect the Balldla dynasty, 
and obtained rich endowments. In 1771 the town was sacked by the 
Maxithis The principal temple, dedicated to Krishna under the 
name of Cheluva-pulle Rfya, was under the special patrona^ of the 
late Mahfr&ji of Mysore, and pouesses a valuable collection of jewels. 
A more striking building is the temple of Narasimha, situated on a 
rocky eminence The Vaira Mudt festival is annually attended by 
lo^ooo persons The guru or pnest the Sri-Vaishnav Brdhmans has 
his residence here , and about 400 priests are attached to the great 
temple, of whom some are men of leammg There are special mdus- 
tries of cotton-weaving, and the manufacture of ornamental fans out 
the fragrant roots of khasdUtas grass. A white clay called ndma^ found 
m the neighbourhood, which has been formed by the decomposition of 
schistose mica, is used by the Sn-Vaishuavs for painting the sectarian 
made on their fiweheads, and is exported for this purpose as far as 
Benares. 

lEMS'^Tdluk or Sub-divi8ion of Madura Distnc^ Madras Presi- 
dent* Area, 628 square miles. Population (1881) 132,537, namely, 
63,1^ males and 69,368 females, dwelling m 93 villages, containing 
29,354 houses. Hindus number 124,322 , Muhammadans, 7506 , and 
Chnstiaiu, 709. In 1883, the t&luk contamed a criminal courts; 
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police circles {thdHds)^ 7, regular police^ 57 men Land revenue, 

Ifiall&r — ^Village m Bangalore District, Mysore Suite Population 
(1881) 629 A large cattle fair is l^ld annually for fourteen days from 
the full moon in the month of Chattra (March — April), m connection 
with the Gangadevi paruhe^ which is attended by 10,000 persons 

Momftdpnr, — Native State vnthm the British Agency of Mahi 
Kintha, Gujardt (Guzerdt), Bombay Presidency Population (1881) 
644. Tribute of ^18 is paid to the Giekwdr of Baroda. Gross annual 
re\enue, ;^i6o 

MdinJn. — lown m Bardwin Distnct, Bengal, station on the East 
Indian Railway Manufacture of silk sdris and dhutis 

HendArda. — Town m Kdthiiwdr, Bombay Presidency — See Man- 

DURtiA 

MendhdwaL — Town m Khalildbdd tahstl^ Basti District, North- 

estern Provinces , situated in lat a6‘ 58' 45" n , and long. 83* 9' 10" 
£ , 5 miles from the right bank of the river Rdpti, and 2 from the north 
shore of the Bakhira Til, ao miles noitlvwest of Gorakhpur cantonment, 
and 29 miles north-east of Basti town Population (1872)8124, (x88i) 
11,592, namel}, Hindus, 9373, and Muhammadans, 2220 Area of 
tonn site, 207 acres The tonn consists chiefly of mud huts irregularly 
grouped about a winding ro'id, which vs crossed at intervals by minor 
lanes. The square or pnncipal market-place is m the centre of the 
town at the junction of the chief thoroughfares, and is Imed with fairly 
well built shops Mendhawal is the largest and commercially the most 
important to«n in Basti Distnct Its trade consists chiefly in the 
exchange of goods from the Nepil bills for goods m the Ganges plain 
1 he weekly market days are supplemented by three annual religious 
fairs. The people are well dressed and prosperous in appearance 
1 he town contams a post-oflice, dispensor) , school, and sardt or native 
inn 

UflSdl-khdli — A navigable arm of the Mechna mer, Bengal, 
communicating with the Brahmaputra at Kakiir Tck in Dacca 
District. 

Hengr-bra. — Township in Akyab District, Aiakan Division, Bntish 
Burma — See Minbra. 

Meng-dlllL — Township and town in Thayet-myo Dutnct, Iiawadi 
Division, British Burma. — See Mindun 

Hang-gyl — lownship and town in Tharawadi Distnct, Pegu 
Division, Bntish Burma. — See Min-cii 

U0ll|f*hlft.-~*Town6hip in Tharawadi Distnct, Pegu Division, Bntish 
£urma.~&e Mik-hla 

Uanglli'^Petty State in the Halir division of Kithiiwdr, Bombay 
Presidency , consisting of 8 villages Area, 34 square miles Popula- 
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tkm of Mengni village (i88e) i$a^ ; of the petty State, 3454 Situated 
1$ miles south of Rijkot, soil fertile, and water near the surface.. 
Intimated revenue in 1881, j^aooo, tribute of jC34h 4^ paid to 
the Bnush Government 

Hv Ser — Mountain peaks of the Him^yan system, 50 or 

60 miles east of the Kashmir (Ca^mere) frontier, Northern India. 
Probable situation, lat 34* n , long 76* 10' e. Thornton states that 
these two mountains nse to a great height above the surrounding peaks, 
and exactly resemble one another m their regular conical form, though 
one IS completely white and the other uniformly black — a peculiarity of 
which no explanation has been gi^n, as both appear to nse above the 
level of perpetual snow Hugel saw them from Wazirab^d, in the 
Gujrinwala plain, 140 miles distant, overtopping all the hills of Kashmir 
and many other intervening heights. 

Mentdr (Mtrrt/^r) — Town in Tanjore td/ukt Tanjore District, 
Madras Presidency , situated about ro m les north-ea&t of Tanjore 
town, in lat 10* 50' ii,long 79* *3' e. Population (x8&i) 7494, of 
whom 7067 are Hindus, 17 Muhammadans, and 410 Christians. 
Number of houses, 1477 

Marcara. — TJ/ui and town m Coorg — See Merkara 

Mergai. — District in Tennssenm Division, occupying the southern* 
most portion of British Burma, lying between 9* 58' and 13* 24' n 
lat, and between 90* 15' and 98* 35' e. long Area (including Tavoy 
Island, added in 1875}, 7810 squaie miles Population m 1872, 47,192 
jiersoQS, in 1881, 56,559 Bounded on the north by Tavoy District , 
east by the Yoma Mountains, the Pak*chan nver, and Siam , south by 
Lower Siam , and west by the Bay of Bengal Its length is 206 miles, 
and Its mean breadth (excluding Mergui Archipelago) 40 miles. The 
head-quarters of the Distnct are at Mergui Town 

Phystal Aspects — Two prmapal ranges cross the Distnct from north 
to south in a nearly north-west and south-east direction, running almost 
parallel to eadi other for a considerable distance, with the nver Tenas- 
serun winding between them, till it turns south and flows through a 
narrow rocky gorge in the westernmost range to the sea. Amidst 
these mountain ranges and their subsidiary spurs are several plains, the 
largest and most proauctive of which lies on the western side of the 
District, stretching from lat n* 28' to 12” 58' n That enclosed 
between the two mam ranges (xoo miles m length and 10 in breadth) 
possesses a nch alluvial soil, but at present is almost entirely covered 
with forest, except in the patches cleared by the Karens and Siamese. 
In die south is the vall^ of the Pak-chan , and extending for 30 
mfles along the nght bank of that nver is a third plain, of which the 
ami » suitable for the cultivation of all kinds of tropical produce 
The entire lace of the country is densely clothed with vegetation. 
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Indeed, tbe whole Distnc^ from the water’s edge to the loftiest mounta n 
ndge may be regarded as an unbroken forest, only 83 square miles 
being under cultivation The timber-trees found towa^s l^e interior, 
and on tbe more elevated situations, are of great size and beauty , the 
most valuable being teak, tktngan (Hopea odorata, li0xh\ kthgt^tn 
(Dipterocarpus alatus, Hexb X etc The coast-Iine, studded with islands, 
of which within the District limits there are 207, is much broken, and 
for se\eral miles inland very bttle raised above sea-level, and drained 
by numerous muddy tidal creeks Southwards of Mergui, it consists 
chiedy of low mangrove swamps alternating with small fertile nee 
plains After passing the mangrove limits, the ground to the east 
gradually nses till it becomes mountainous, even to the banks of the 
rivers, and finally culminates in the grand natural bamer dividing 
Burma from Siam 

The four principal rivers in the District are the Tenasseriv, the 
Fak-chan, the Le gn}a, and the Pa-lauk, all navigable for some distance 
of their course, excepting the last The first has its sources north of 
Mergui, which it traverses from north to south in a narrow valley as far 
as the town of Tenassenm, where it is joined by a tnbutary, the Little 
Tenasserim , the united stream then turns suddenly westwards, and 
empties itself into the Bay of Bengal The Le>gnya rises in the mam 
range m about lat 13^ 45' h , and has a general northerly course for 
some 60 miles past Le-gnja town, when it turns west, and falls into tbe 
Bay of Bengal 1 he Fak-chan also nses m the main range, and flows 
in a southerly direction for 78 miles to Victoria Point, the breadth at 
Its mouth IS 2^ miles The Fa lauk is a small stream m the north, 
which IS only 700 yards broad at its mouth , its course is obstructed by 
rapids and falls 

There are several mountain passes in the District The most northern, 
across the mam range into Siam, is by the Saw-yaw, but this is only used 
by Karens Seventy-six miles farther south is another pass, at the source 
of the Thien-khwon stream, called by the Burmese Maw-daung (‘ Tired 
Hill’), and by the Siamese Kk<m-maun (‘Pillow Mountain’) This 
forms the chief line of communication between Mergui and the southern 
Provinces of Siam. 1 he other four principal passes have the Nga-wiin 
for a common base, the mountains being crossed bv following up its 
eastern affluents Coal is found m the District , but the most senous 
objection to its profitable working is the rapid dip of the beds, and the 
consequent depth to which all shafts would have to be sunk The 
principal localities are situated on the banks of the Tenassenm and its 
tributaries. Gold, copper, iron, and manganese are also found in 
vanous parts of the Distnct In tbe Pa-laufc valley are several thermal 
springs, in the hottest of which tbe thermometer registers 196* F 
Tigers, leopards, rhinoceros, and elephants abound, as well as several 
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Iliads of deer and wild bo^ The animal and vegetable products are 
agau referred to in the secdoa on the trade of the Dutnct 

Stsierjf tie the early histmy of Mergui but little is known Ralph 
Fttch and Caesar Fredenc (1569 a.d ) both mention it as an important 
trading country, and in the xyth century it probably formed a portion of 
the Siamese dominions. Tenassenm town is said to have been founded 
m 1373 A.D by the Siamese, from whom it was wrested at the end of 
the i8th century by Alaung-payi. It remained in the possession of 
the Bunn^ up to the time of the first Anglo-Burmese war, but dunng 
this interval the country was m a chronic state of anarchy In 1834, 
Sir Archibald Campbell despatched a force which, aAer capturing Tavoy, 
appeared before Mergui on the 6th October of that year The town 
^leedily }ielded, and the stockade was earned by assault Early m 
1825, a Siamese force iav*aged the country about Tenassenm, but was 
soon routed , and from that period Mergui has remained m undisturbed 
possession of the English 

The only architectural remains m the Distnct of any historical 
interest are the rums of the walls of old Tenassenm. in which place 
there is a pagoda called Wot>tshin, built m 1350, but of no great 
sanctity The Ze-da-«*iin pagoda, on a hiU on the banks of the 
Tenassenm river, is alleged to have been founded by King Na>ra- 
pa<d{sl'thii in 1208, and is annually visited by large numbers of 
pilgrims 

Populaium^ (t < — From the notices of early travellers, it appears that 
Meigui, when under Siamese rule, was a nch and densely populated 
aiuntry On the occupation of the District by the Bntish, it was 
found to be almost depopulated — the result of the border warfare 
already mentioned, and of the cruelties exercised by the Burmese 
conquerors The number of inhabitants at that time was only 10,000 
In 1873, It had nsen to 47,193, in 1876-77, to 51,846, and in x88i, 
to 5^*559 Males m 1881 numbered 39,319, femmes, 37,240 Number 
of towns, I , villages, 199, occupied houses, 10,159, unoccupied, 340 
The density of population was only 7 34 persons per square mile , 
villages per square mile, 035 , houses per square mile, x 34 , 
persons per occupied house, 5 57 Classified according to age, there 
were under 15 years — 11,850 males and 11,075 females, total, 23,935, 
cn* 40 5 per cent, 15 years and upwards, there were, 17,469 males and 
16,165 fomalos total adults, 33,634, or 595 per cent Classified 
according to religion, there were — Hindus, 373 , Muhammadans, 4130, 
Buddhists (indudmg Karens), 47.533, Chnstiansy 1795, and Nat< 
wonfaxpper^ or persons of non-Buddhist indigenous religion, 2838 
Clmstians are further divided into xo European Bntish subjects, 39 
EnrasianS) and 1746 native converts. Of the last, 1625 are Baptists. 
The Muhammadans are thus subdivided — Shifi^ 52, Sunnis, 3870 j 
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Fara2i$,i56, *others,*5a According to language^ there were uiiSSi— 
S 7>457 persons speaking Burmese (indudmg Arakanese) , 9210 speaking 
Karen, 5936 speaking Shan, 14 speaking Taungthoo, 954 speaking 
Chmese, 1459 speaking Malay, 894 speaking Salone or ^lung, 351 
speaking Hindustani, 33 speaking Bengali, and a very few spewing 
French and Portuguese The excm of males over females may be 
ascribed to the immigration of males from Siam, China, India, and the 
Straits, who rarely bring their wives or famihes with them 

The chief aboriginal tnbe of tins District, the Selungs, are very low 
m die scale of avilisation, but am gradually becommg more settled m 
their habits Theu chief occupations are fishing, collecting sandal- 
wood and sea slugs The total number of agriculturists in Mergui 
(1881) was ao,s85 , of non-agricuimnsts, 36,274. The population is 
distributed by the Census of x88i into the following six mam groups — 
(z) Professional class, including State officials of every kind and the 
learned professions — ^males 719, and females 65, (2) domestic servants, 
inn and lodging keepers — males 114, and femdes 137 , (3) commeraal 
class, including bankers, merchants, rairiers, etc. — maJes 1045, and 
females 845 , (4) agricultural and pastoral dass, including shepherds 
— males 12,166, and females 8261, {5) mdustnal class, including all 
manufacturers and artisans — males 1817, and females 3942 , and (6) inde- 
finite and non-productive class, comprising children, general laborers, 
and persons of unspecified occupiuion^males 13,458, and females 
13,990 The Census of 1881 returned the boat population of British 
Burma, people who in the dry season travel about the numerous creeks 
and rivers, live in their boats, and are engaged in trades of vanous 
kinds In Mergui District the boat population numbered 1428, or 2 5 
per cent, of the whole population, namely, 919 males and 504 females, 
living in 282 boats. The District contains only one town with more 
than 5000 inhabitants. The head-quarters station, Mergui, has a 
population of 8633, Fa-law, 973, Tenasserim, 577 The lemainmg 
villages, 197 in number, are small, and of no importance ^ 106 contain 
less than 200 inhabitants, 78 between 200 and 500 and 13 between 
500 and 1000 

Agneuiture — The District is &t more important from its mineral 
than from its agricultural wealth, only 83 square miles of the total area 
of 78x0 being under tillage In 1882-83 there were 2992 miles returned 
as cultivable waste Rice is grown in the plains and in the hill iaungyas^ 
and small quantities are exported from the coast towns The area thus 
cultivated is slowly but steadily increasing Sugar-cane, tobacco, and 
seaamum are also produced to some extent, the dhanl (Nipa fruticans, 
Wurmb ) is found in great perfection her^ and from it a coarse kind of 
sugar 18 extracted It is in fruits and vegetables, however, that Mergui 
is agriculturally nchest Dorians, mangosteens, jack, cocoa nuts, guavas, 
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mulbeme% oruijies, pinerapples^ yanu, gourde cucumber^ etc, «« 
grown extensively, end the frequent steam communication with Ran* 
gocm and Maulmain facilitates their export llie area under the chief 
crops in i83z~ 63 was— nee, 36,875 acres, dhani palm^ 431 3 , cocoaHHits, 
137 , areca-nuts, 40, plantains, 628, the area planted with mixed fruit- 
ftves was 401a acre& The soil is poorer than m any other part of the 
Province, the average out-turn of rice being only 1072 lbs per acre. 
The price per mamd of 80 lbs. of nee was 5s. i^d , of sugar, 13s. 
3d. , of tobacco, ;^4. The daily wage of a skilled labourer in i88x~83 
was as. , of an unskilled workman, is The average holding of each 
cultivator is about 5 70 acres. 

Manv/aeturts^ The pnnapal manufactures m the District are 
sugar-boihng and tin-sroelting. Sugar is made chiefly m Tenassenm, 
Le-gnya, and the villages round Mergui Island Jaggery or crude sugar 
is obtained from the Nipa palm The cost of smelting tin is estimated 
at 3$ per 100 lbs of ore, which yield on an average 66 lbs of pure metal 
In i 88 i- 4 a only ao out of the 29 mines m Mergui were worked, in the 
usual desultory manner, chiefly by the Chinese It was proposed in 
1883-84 to make a thorough inquiry into the tin-mining industry, with 
a view to its establishment on a more satisfactory footing. A lease of 
lead-mimng was granted to Mr Law of Maulmaia As yet (1883-84) 
the success of the enterprise is not assured The eaily importance 
of the commerce of M«gui has been already alluded to The District 
has a flounshing trade with Rangexm, Bassein, and the Straits Settle- 
ments The agncultutal stock in 1883-84 were— horned cattle, 34,080 , 
horses, 3 , sheep and goats, 513 , pigs, ao6o , elephants, 23 , carts, 8a , 
ploughs, 3384 , and boats, 3065 The chief articles of export are rice, 
rattans, torches, dned fish, areca-nuts, sesarnum seeds, molasses, sea- 
slugs, edible birds’ nests, and tm Sea-slugs, shark-fins, and edible 
bir^’ nests are sent mainly to Singapore and Penang , and nee is some- 
times carried to the Nicobar Islands, whence are brought in exchange 
tortoiseshell, and occasionally wreckage The staple imports are piece- 
goods, tobacco, cotton, earthenware, tea, and sugar Value of exports 
{1876-77), ^^44,307, ofimports,j^49,o57 The average annual value of 
exports for the five} ears ending 1882-83 was ;^54, 081 , and of imports, 
;^44,8ts In 1882-83 fhe figures were, exports, ;^49>458i imports, 
;^45,996 Postal communication is carried on by the steamers of 
theBntish India Steam Navigation Compan), which call onceaweekon 
their passage between Calcutta and the ports of British Burma , also by 
the Maulmam Steam-tug Company, whose steamers run from Mergui 
to Maulmain once a month Total length of water communication, 1 78 
miles , of roads, 79 miles. 

Rewtuti etc — Dunng the i6th century, the Peguan sovereigns 
received from Mergui im annual revenue of j^39,ooo, 30 elephants, and 
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alt the custom dues of the port , but when this District was first occupied 
bjr the British, the revenue denved was veiy small, and m Z853--54, 
twenty-seven years later, amounted to only ^5650 In 1866-67, the 
revenue had risen to 13 517, ini876--77,tO;^i8,*o8, and in 1881-82, 
tOj£2 r,57 7 Customs offices were established in 1855-56 , and in 1861- 
62, the turtle banks were first leased out for a term of years. Durmg 
the last twenty-six years the revenues have nearly quadrupled, while the 
land revenue and capitation tax have increased by 342 and 328 per 
cent respectively In addition to tha mpenal revenue, a local one is 
raised, which in 1881-82 amounted to ^^997 Mergni is administered 
by a Deputy Commissioner, 5 extra- Assistant Commissioners, and a 
Superintendent of Police Ihe District is divided mto the 5 town- 
ships of Mergui, Pa-law, Tenasserim, Le gsya, and Ma-li won 
The number of criminal, civil, and revenue courts is 6, and their average 
distance from a village 32 miles The police force consists of 21 officers 
and 199 men, of whom 5 are boatmen and 14 are paid from municipal 
funds The largest number of pnsoners confined m the District jail at 
Mergui town, during the five years ending 1881, was 25 , all long term 
convicts are sent to Maulmain. The hospital and charitable dispensary 
are also in the head-quarters station , number of patients treated ( x 88x), 
4900 Until late years, the education of the District was earned on 
chiefly by the Buddhist priests and by the Roman Catholic and Amen- 
(am Baptist missionaries, but m 1871 the Suite opened a school at 
Mergui In 1881-82, the number of pupils on the rolls (all learning 
through the English language) was 22 , the average daily attendance, 
13 Besides this, there are in the District 21 other schools aided by 
Go^ emment and inspected by the State officers, but the standard attained 
in them is not high The Census Report of 1881 returned 2324 boys 
and 634 girls as under instruction, besides 8387 males and 433 females 
able to read and write, but not under instruction 
Medteal Aspects — The climate of Mergui is remarkably healthy , as 
the great heat ansmg from its tropical situation is moderated by 
land and sea breezes The varmtion of temperature is small The 
most obvious peculiarity of the atmosphere is its humidity , the rainfall 
ID 1881 amounted to 18167 inches. The prevalent diseases are 
remittent and simple fevers, bronchius, rheumatism, and small-pox 
Reported number of deaths per xooo of population for the five years 
ending i88x, 17 01 [For further information regarding Meigui, see 
TAe British Burma Gazetteer, compiled by authority (Rangoon Govern- 
ment Press, 1879), vol 11 pp 383-415 Also the Bnttsh Burma 
Census Report for 1881 , and the several Administration and Depart- 
mental Reports from 1880 to 1884 ] 

Mergui. — Chief town of Meigui District, Tenasserim Division, 
British Burma, situated in lat 13** xi’ x, and long 98* 38' E,, on 
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aa in the pnncipal mouth of the Tenasserim rifw, which ^ 
into the Bay of Beag^ about two miles to the north of the town. 
The harbour admits vessels drawing i8 feet of water. Rising almost 
fiom lugh-watM mark is a low range of hiUs» on which stud the 
collI^hou8e8 and the old barracks. The town lies to the north, east, 
and west The other buildings are the treasury and police office, m 
masonry bmldmg aa that m whvch the courts are held, the 
circuit-house on the tiorthem crest of the hill, and the charitable 
dispensary somewhat lower down , on the beach is the market with a 
masonry causeway to the sea, covered at high tides The population 
tn i88i s’as 8633, consisting of many races-*Talaing$, Burmese, 
Malays, Benges, Madrasis, Sumese, and Chinese Meigui was 
formerly a penal station for Bengal The present town is modern, 
having r^laced a flouncing aty mentioned by more than one of the 
early travelers, and of which, in the middle of last century, only a few 
fishing hamlets marked the site The place was taken during the first 
Af^lo-Burraese war by Colonel Miles, and has since remained British 
A considerable trade is carried on with the other ports of British 
Burma and with the Straits Settlements Chief exports — nee, timber, 
dried fish, etc , imports — cotton piece-goods, silk, and tea Value of 
imports (1882-83), ^ 49 t 4 S« » expons, £ 45>996 .^ 9 S> 454 - 

Meijglli Archipelago. — A large group of islands, which, com- 
mencing m the north with Tavoy Island, m about 13” 13' n lat, 
stretches southwards beyond the limits of Bntish terntory m Burma. 
They have been described as cluster of islands and islets with 
bays and coves, headlands and bigbl^ds, capes and promontones, 
high bluffs and low shores, rocks and sands, fountains, streams and 
cascades, moonlam, plam, and precipice, -ansuTpossed for their wild 
fantastic and picturesque beauty ’ i1ie most westerly are composed of 
gcamte and poiphyiy , those nearer the shore, of sandstone and con- 
glomerate. Some of these islands are 3000 feet m height Maingay 
Island, m lat 12* 32' K , and long 98* 7' s , can be seen for x i miles, 
and the southern peak of St Matthew's, m lat 10*’ 52' n, and long 
98” E., for 13 miles They are but sparsely inhabited, and are the 
resort of a peculmr race, the Selungs, who rarely leave them to visit 
the mainland The pnncipal products are edible birds’ nests and 
iUAe d$ mer (Holothuna, Sp tnpang, or sea-slug), collected by the 
Selungs, who exchange them with Burmese and Malays for nee and 
spints. The caoutchouc tree is said to grow in great abundance, and 
the gum is extracted by Malays from Singapur The isbnds are 
infested by snakes and wild animals — tiger, rhinoceros, and deer 

lfjM 4 aii — Term applied to the victim in Kandh human sacrifices — 
Kavdhs. 

lleiicfb!g {Menara).^Tdluk or Subdivision of Coorg, Southern 
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India, with administrative head-quarters at Merkara town. Area, 316 
square miles, number of villages, 6t , number of houses, 3x41 Popu- 
lauon (1871) 32,183, (1881) 85,703, namely, 15,473 “ales and 10,230 
females, of whom 20,944 are Hmdus, 1465 Muhammadans, 14 Jams, 
435 Chnstians , there are 2847 native Coorgs Merkara taluk occupies 
a table-land in the centre of Cooi^, about 3500 feet above sea-level 
The country is much broken by htU ranges and ravines. The chief 
passes are those leading east to Fraserpet and Siddapur, and west 
to Sampaji The area is divided into 5 ndds or hill tracts. The 
jungles yield valuable timber, including teak, sandal-wood, and bamboo 
The American aloe (Agave americana, Ltnn ) is found, but its fibre is 
not utilized. The cultivation, of cinchona (Cinchona succiiubra, Pavon ), 
for the preparation of quinine, has been successfully carried on since 
1863 

Thirty-four square miles of forest have been reserved in the east of the 
tdluk This region is knoanas the Dubbare Ihe Merkilra plateau 
v^as supposed to be well adapted to the cultivation of coffee, which 
was first attempted by Mr Fouler in 1854, but though the soil is 
favourable, high wind and irregularity of rainfall, frequently drought 
during the blossoming time, and excess of ram during the monsoon, 
have depressed the industry Some of the coffee estates on the 
slopes of the Sampaji valley have proved especially unsuccessful 
1 he coffee estates round Halen and Tuntikopa are snll prosperous 
The plants are grown on the slope of the hills, where they do not 
require to be protected by artificial shade The chief trouble of the 
planter is to prevent the light surface soil fiom being washed away by 
the excessive rainfalL This object is attained by cutting terraces and 
drains, or by a judicious system of weeding 

Merkfira {iiadhukert, or MaMdeva~pet) — Chief town and adminis- 
trative capital of the terntory of Cooig, Southern India Situated in 
lat is” 36' 50'' v , and long 75” 46' 55' c , on a table-land 3809 feet 
above the sea, 155 miles south-west from Bangalore, 73 miles north- 
east from Cannanore, and 86 miles east from Mangalore, by the great 
trunk roads Population (1881) within municipal limits, 6227, and m 
cantonment, 2156 , total, 8383, namely, 4800 males and 3583 females, 
occupying 1676 houses Hindus numbered 5760, Muhammadans, 
1886, Christians, 713, and ^others/ 24 Municipal revenue (1881), 
;^793 I “te of taxation, is, ofd. per bead Merkdra is said to have 
been founded in x68i by Madha Ki)if the first of the Coorg Rajas 
whose history is given m the Rdjtndra ndme or Royal Chronicle The 
original seat of the family had been at Haleri, but henceforth 
Merkdra has contmued to be the capital of the State up to the present 
day 

The fort is situated on an eminence commanded by neighbouimg 
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hilla, The wells of ston^ still m fair preservation^ were bmlt 1 ^ Tipil 
SulUn during the bnef penod of Muhammadan domination m Coorg 
The shape is an irregular hexagon, with a ditch all round, and a glacis 
on the north. Withm are the palace, the English church, and the 
arsenal 1 he offices of the administration and residence of the Com> 
missioner are situated within the eastern gateway The palace was 
erected m xSis by Linga Rijendra Wodeyar, and has recently been 
put into thorough repair It covers an area of aoo square feet, with an 
open court in the centre The ground plan is that of a Coorg house, 
two stones high, with a superstrucnire in European style The whole 
is handsomel) built of bnck and moitar, and is used mostly as public 
offices. 

From the centre of the town there is a fine view of the western range 
of Ghdts, known as the Nalknid, and bounded by the Brahmagins, 
the southern limit of Coorg. The mountain peaks of Kotebetta 
and Pushpagin are visible on the north The principal buildings 
m the native quarter of the town are the mausoleums of Dodda Viri 
Rijendra, the hero of Coorg independence, Lmga Rdjendra, and their 
favourite queens. These are all enclosed within a high embankment , 
they are built in a Muhammadan style of architecture, with a central 
dome and minarets at the comers. The tombstones are covered with 
a white cloth, and flowers renewed daily A lamp is kept contmually 
burning, and the Lmgdjat attendants are endowed by Government 
with an annual grant of The chief Hindu temple is that called 

the Omkareswara DevasUna, built in the same style as the mausoleums. 
The BnUimao pnests of this temple receive an endowment of ;^4S5 a 
year 

The central school occupies the site of a handsome building, 
erected by Dodda Vir£ Rijendra as a receptioo'bouse for Eng^sh 
visitors, in 1833-84 this school was attended by 306 pupils, of whom 
S37 were native Coorgs. The boarding'house in connection with 
It had 9a inmates In addition, there were a normal, a Kanarese, and 
a Hindustani school In zSSa-Sj, the number of indoor patients 
relieved at the dispensary was 378, and of out-door patients, 5500 
The Basel Mission has a station here with a missionanes. A girls* 
school IS attached to the mission As compared with the plains of 
India, the climate of Merkdra is a>ld and damp The average annual 
temperature is in Hay 73* F, and 10 Septem^r, 64*. The average 
aim^ ramfall for five yean ending 1883-83 was 139 8 inches, of which 
105 75 inches foil in the monsoon znmiths between June and Sep- 
tember The chmate is not unfisvounble to European health, but 
natives who have recendy arrived from the low country suffer much 
from fever and bowel complaints 

The prmapal events m the history of Merkira may be thus sum- 
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marized— the dnving out of Haidar’s Muhammadan garrison m 17B3, 
the capitulation of Tipii SuUdn^s general to Dodda Vird Hijendra 
in 1790, and the unopposed occupation by the British m 1834, when 
the was deposed and the territory of Coorg annexed to British 
India. 

Merkara has ceased to be a military station A weekly fair is 
held on Frida} s, and a fair for cooli» on Sunday A tile manufactory 
turns out tiles and pipes similar to those made at Mangalore 

Uerta {Mtrta) — Town in Jodhpur (Marwar) State, Rijputina , 
situated m lat 36* 39' n , and long 74'’ 5' 35' £., on the route from 
Jodhpur city to A]mere, 76 miles north-east of the former Popula- 
tion not returned separately m the Census Report for i88z The 
town stands on high ground, and has a striking appearance It is 
surrounded by a wall, the eastern side of which is of good masonr}, 
ahile on the western side it is of mud Numerous temples and a 
large mosque Water abundant, but brackish llie plain of Merta 
was the scene of the great battle of 1754, in which Vija>a Singh of 
Jodhpur was defeated by the Mardthis under Smdhia , this to 
the acquisition of Ajmere by the Mar£this» under the Frenchman 
de Boigne, and their pemanent bold on Rajput terntor> The 
country round has many stone pillars erected to the memory of former 
battles. 

Herbgradda (or Kaiasa) ^Mountain m Chikmagalur taiuk, Kiddr 
District, Mysore State, 5451 feetakK»e sea-level Lat 13* t8'> , long 
75* 36' E The sides are clothed with forest trees, among which the 
champak (Michelia Champaca, Ltnn ) is conspicuous, and broken by 
occasional terraces of nce cult'vation, and numerous gardens of areca- 
nut The ascent is vei) steep The view from the summit is described 
as magnificent 

Herwdn. Hill Subdivision in the isolated British District of 
Ajmere-Merwira, Rijput^na, lying oetween 25* 24' and 36* 13' n lat, 
and between 73* 48' and 74* 31' e long Area, 640 8 square miles 
Population (1873) 69,234, (1876) 86,417, and (x88j) 101,434 
Bounded north by Jodhpur (Marwdr) and Ajmere , east by Udaipur 
(Mew^r) and Ajmere, south by Udaipur, west by Jodhpur 'The 
Sub-division r-ompnses a narrow stnp of territory, 70 miles in length, but 
varying in breadth from x to 15 miles Scenery hilly and greatly varied, 
the highest peaks attam an elevation of 3855 feet above the sea, 
avera^ level of valleys, 1800 feet Naturally dry and unproductive, 
but rendered comparatively fertile by numerous tanks (formed by 
embanking gorges or torrents), most of which have been constructed 
smce the introduction of Bntish rule 

The Subdivision of Merwdra is divided into British Merw^, area, 
30s 3 square miles , populat on (1876) 48,363 , (x88i) 57,309 
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Mcwdz^Merwiia, area, a66 3 square miles , population (1876) 33,049 
(1881) 38,514 Bod Mirwar-Mervdra, area, 7a a square miltf , popu* 
latUA (1876) 5005 , (i88r) 5611 The whole terntory, compnsmg an 
area of 640 8 square miles, and a population of 101,434 souls, is under 
British admimstratton , the surplus levenues of the Mewdr tract being 
paid to die Mahirani of Udaipur, and those of the Milrwar tract to 
the Mahar^ji of Jodhpur 

The present inbidutants of Merw^ra are promiscuously designated 
Mers, or hillmen, a name denved from ‘ Mer,* which signifies a hill 
The two mam tribes or clans are die Chita and Barar According to 
the Census of 17th February 1881, the total population (101,434) was 
distributed into 56,175 males and 45,259 females, duelling m one town 
and 329 villages, and inhabiting 13,577 houses Average density of 
population, 158 persons per square mile Roughly, every two square 
miles of area has its village , number of houses per square mile, 25 , 
persons per house, 74 In point of religion, Hindus numbered 
Si, 973, or 80 8 per cent , Muhammadans, 12,624, or 12 4 per cent , 
Jams, 6502 , Christians, 328 , and Parsls, 7 Of the Hindus, 1869 
were Brihmans, iiSx Rijputs, and 18,395 castes of good soaal 
position, such as i^arwila, Oswaf, Khattns, Gujars, Jats, Mallis, 
and other respectable am^n or gmld castes. Inferior castes, 
mostly the lower class of artisans, numbered 6250, impure castes 
(Chamirs, Kohs, Ahens), 15,994, aboriginal tribes (Mers, Merdts, 
Minas, Rawats, Bhils), 44,786 The Muhammadans, divided into 
tnbes, were thus distnWed — Shaikhs, 2417, Sayyids, 174, Mughals, 
104 , Fathdns, 741 , Musalman Merats, 8339 , and others {fakir and 
mendicant tribes), 849 Of the Christians, 317 were Presbyterians, 
all the native converts (313) being of this sect Only 1388 males and 
66 females were returned in 1881 as under instruction, besides 4660 
males and 137 females not under uutniction, but able to read and write 

Of the 330 towns and villages of Merwdra returned m the Census, 
14 are now deserted Of the remamder, 201 contain less than two 
hundred inhabitants, 77 between two and five hundred, 22 between 
five hundred and one thousand , 12 between one and two thousand, 
3 between two and three thousand , and i between fifteen and twenty 
thomaod. Bbawau, the head-quarters town, is a muniapality, and 
omtained a population of 15,829 m i88x. 

Memira was ongmaUy mhabited by a predatory race of half-naked 
abongioes, caidess of agriculture, and engaged in constant plundering 
ezpedAons into the surrounding States. Up to 1818 its history is a 
blank In March 18/9, after the Bntish occupation of Ajmere, a force 
from Nadrflxdd (Ntisseeidbdd) was despatched to subdue these wild hill- 
men, who, m spite of treaty engagements, bad made several raids into our 
la tr Ai w y. Thw vill^es were taken, but the inhabitants escaped mto 
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the impenetrable jungle which then clothed the country Strong 
police posts were accordingly stationed m the chief villages. In 
November i8ao a general insurrection broke out, and the police were 
massacred Thereupon a second force was despatched, whidi in three 
months thoroughly subjugated the country, and the nngleaders of the 
rebelhon were punished The tract was at first divided between 
Ajmere and the States of Udaipur and Jodhpur, Captain Tod, the his- 
torian of Rijput^na, being placed in charge of the Mewdr or Udaipur 
portion , but this triple government proving weak and ineffectual, the 
British authonties entered into an arrangement with the two Rajput 
States m May 1833 and March 1824 for the management of the whole 
territory Colonel Hall was the dmt officer appointed A strong per- 
sonal administration, adapted to the needs of a people only just 
emerging from predatory life, was rigorously and successfully impo^ 
Civil and criminal justice was administer^ by panchayat or arbitra- 
tion among the elders of the village If two-thirds of the panchayat 
were agreed, their decision settle the question The revenue was 
collected by an estimate of the crops, and, generally speaking, the 
share of the State was one-third In X851, a regular settlement was 
effected by Colonel Dixon 

Shortly after British occupation, a native force, known as the Merwdra 
Battalion, transformed the wild mountaineers into brave and disciplined 
soldiers, whose influence on the pacification of the country cannot be 
overvalued Meanwhile, facilities for the adoption of an industrial 
system were afforded by the construction of numerous tanks, and the 
foundation of Beawar or Xdyana^r, the commercial and administra- 
tive capital of the tract Merw^ra rapidly underwent a ^eat social 
change. The ancient hill villages of the robber tnbe, perched upon 
lofty and inaccessible peaks, aero deserted for commodious agricultural 
centres in the cultivated valley beneath. The character of the people 
has kept pace with their altered arcumstances, and habits of honest 
industry have replaced the old plundenng proclivities Until 1843, 
Merw^ formed a separate District , but m that year it was incorporated 
with Ajmere, under the management of a Deputy Commissioner 
{set Ajmere • Merwara) It now constitutes a Sub -division of the 
Ajmere - Merw^lra Distnct, and fcnms the charge of an Assistant Com- 
missioner The inhabitants consider themselves Hindus, but pay 
little respect to the prejudices of their co-roligionists, and are ignorant 
cff the most common tenets of Hinduism Even the Brdhmans eat 
meat, and dnnk spints freely Tlie Merdts, who are abongines con- 
verted to Isldm, number 8339. lake the abongines who have adopted 
Hinduism, they are absolutely ignorant of the rules and religion of 
Muhammadanism Bedwdr, the only town in Merwdra, was the creation 
of Colonel Dixon» 

VOL. IX. 3D 
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liwIlUk^Town in the Mesirm Snlxlivisioii of Baroda territory, 
Bombay Presidenqr. Lat s^* 4s' n , long 73* 36' 30'^ e. Population 
<x88i) 8791, namely, 4450 males and 4341 females Station on the 
&ijputdna*M^lwi Railway, 43 miles north of Ahmaddbdd 

UettapoUleill {M 4 ttup^ay&m) — lown m Coimbatore District, 
Madias Presidency, and the terminus of the NHgin Branch South-West 
Lin^ Madras Railway, situated m lat ix* 19' n , and long 76* 59’ e., 
on the Bhavdni river Population (1881) 652, inhabiting 242 houses 
Revenue from tolls on the traffic to the Nfigins, ^^630 

Kevll — Petty State in the Pandu Mehwas group, Rewi Kintba, 
Bombay Presidency Area, 5 square miles, containing one parent village 
and four hamlets. Four shareholders. The Karad river divides the 
estate into two nearly equal parts. Ihe part north of the river is nch , 
that south of the nver is uncultivated, growing only grass Esti- 
mated revenue m i88x, ;^235, tribute of ;^i5o, 2s. is paid to the 
Oaekwdr of Baroda 

IfewAr {Meywar^ the Middle Country) — State m Rijputana. — Se$ 
Udaiplr. 

M6wA8a.-*-Petty State in the Jhilaw^r division of Kdthiawdr, Bombay 
Presidency, consisting of 6 villages, with two separate shareholders. 
Area, 24 square miles Population of Mewdsa village (1881) 393 , of 
the petty State, 1175 Situated 56 miles south-west of Wadhwdn station, 
the north terminus of the Bhaunagar-Gondal Railwa> Estimated 
revenue, £,(>20 ^ tribute of ^^44, los. is paid to the British Govern- 
ment, and £x\i 8s. to the Gaekwdr of Baroda. 

MewAt — ^An historical province of India, lying south of Delhi, and 
including parts of the British Distncts of Muttra (Mathura) and Gurgdon, 
and a considerable portion of Alwar (Ulwur) and some of Bhaitpur 
It was fat many centuries famous for the predatory character of its in- 
habitants, who at all times gave great trouble to their Pathan and Mughal 
neighbours at Delhu In Mughal times, Mewdt formed a part of the 
Subah of Agra. Its most famous towns were Ndmaul, Ulwur (Alwar), 
Tijdra, and Rewdrt Rdjd Mangal fA Mewd^ a Jadun Rajput, married 
the famous Fnthwi Rajd’s wife’s sister The Emperor Baiban thoroughly 
conquered this wild country, and established police outposts in various 
parts. Dunng the troubled times <A Tindr's invasion, Bahddur Ndhar 
Mewdti was one of the most powerful chiefs m this part of India, and 
he was the founder of the Khdnzdda race, famous m the history of the 
Delhi &npiie, and long the rulers of Mewdt At the time of Bdbar’s 
invasion, Hasan Khdn Khdnzdda, chief of Mewdt, was ruling at Alwar, 
his &niily havinig moved thither from Tijdra. Both Rdjputs and 
Mewdtts were defeated by Bdbar at the battle of Fatehpur Sfkn, 
Hasan Khdn fell, and his son hastened to submit to the conqueror. 
Hetnu, the great wazir of Adfl Sfadh, who was defeated at the battle of 
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Ftfnipat in 1556, was a Mewiti of Macuari , and this place, idter the 
death of Hemu, opposed a stout resistance to Akbar’s armies Mewdt, 
however, was once more subdued , and for a long tune the Khdnzidas 
were distmguished soldiers in the imperial armies About 1720 ad, 
m the reign of Muhammad Shih, the Jit freebooters hrst appeared m 
Mewit, and between 1724 and 1763 they completely overran the 
country In 1755, however, the fort of Alwar was taken from the Jits 
by Riji Fartip Singh, the ancestor of the present Mabirio Riji of 
Alwar , and from this time the history of Mewit merges in that of 
Alwar and Bhartpur 

The ruling class in Mewit were called Mewitis, or (since the time 
of Bahidur Nihar mentioned above) Khinzidas But by &r the most 
numerous part of the x>opulation consisted of Meos, a tnbe of obscure 
origin The Meos themselves claim descent from the Rijput clans of 
Jidan, Kachhwiha, and Tunwir, and they may possibly have some 
Rijput blood m their veins. But the> are piobably, like many 
similar tribes, a combination from various stocks and sources, and 
there is reason to believe them very nearly allied to the Minas, who 
are certainly a tribe of the same characteristics The Meos have 
52 clans, of which the la largest axe called /oA, the first sue of which 
are identical in name, and claim the same descent as the first 6 clans of 
the Minas The smaller clans are called gits Intermarriage between 
Meos and Minas was the rule till the time of Akbar, when, owing to 
an aifray at the marriage of a Meo «itb a Mina, the custom was dis> 
continued. Finally, their mode of life is, or was, similar, as both tribes 
were notoriously predatory 

It IS probable that the original Meos, together with other castes, 
became converts to Islim at the tune of MahmiSd of Ghazni in 
the eleventh century They have a mixture of both Musalmdn and 
Hindu customs , they practise circumcision, ntkdf bunal of the dead 
They make pilgrimages to the tomb of the famous Sayyid Salir 
Maskdd m Babriich in Oudh, and consider the oath taken on bis 
banner the most binding , they also make pilgnmages to shrines m 
India, but never perform haj Among Hindu customs they observe 
the Holt and Dt^lt festivals , their marriages never take place m the 
same ^/, and their daughters never mhent , they call their children 
indiscriminately by both Musalman and Hindu names They are 
almost entirely uneducated, but have bards and musicians, to whom 
they make large presents Songs, called ratwdi^ on pastoral and 
agricultural subjects, are common. The dialect is harsh and unpolished, 
so that no difference can be made when addressing a male or female, 
or with respect to social distinctions They are given to the use of 
intoxicating drmk, are very superstitious, and have great faith in omens. 
The dress of the men and women resembles that of the Hindus. 
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Infimticide was once common, tmt this is said to have entirely died 
out They were formerly robbers by avocation , and although improved, 
th^ are still noted c^le’Iifters. The only approach to caste among 
them 18 that the descendants of Singh (who became a/o^, and 
18 said to have performed miracles) call themselves sddkj cook with 
« ^aukOf and keep their food and water separate from the other 
Meos, but intermarry and adopt the other manners and customs of the 
tnbe. 

Kew:^ — ^Range of hills m Delhi and Gurgiton Districts, Punjab, 
forming the &ithest north-eastern escarpment of the great RdjpuUba 
table-land m the anaent Province of the same name Runs in irregular 
lines through the two Districts, and finally terminates in the Ridge at 
Delhi, where a wide stony plateau abuts on the bank of the Jumna, 
and frntns the extreme outlier of the system Average elevation 
above the surrounding alluvial plain, 500 feet The summit of the 
plateau consists of a barren expanse covered with masses of coarse 
sandstone, almost entirely unrelieved by verdure The whole range 
may be regarded as the boundary between the elevated Rajputina 
desert and the low-lyii^ valley of the Jumna, rather than as a separate 
hill system 

MhafWftd.— Town and municipality in Sit^ra District, Bombay Pre- 
sidency , situated 51 miles east of Sat^ town on the road to Pandhar- 
pur, m lat 17* 38' k, and long 74* 49' 50* £. Population (18S1) 
5581 Hindus numbered 5243 , Muhammadans, 237 , and Jams, 
112 Municipal income (1882-83), , incidence of taxation, 

6fd. The Rdjwadi, a lai^e tank ftx irrigation purposes, lies at a dis- 
tance of about 6 miles from the town. Lvge fair held m December, at 
which cattle and blankets are sold FostoSice, dispensary, and two 
schools with 143 pupils in 1883-84. 

Mhow (Afia»). — British cantonment m the Indore State, Central 
India. H^-quarters of a Division of the Bombay Army, and a 
statum on the Milwi line of the Rdjputina-Milwa State Railway, 
sitiuUed in lat 22” 33^ n., and long. 75* 46' e., on an elevated ndge 
between the Gambhlr and Santer rivers, distant from Indore city 13]^ 
miles, from Khandwi 76 miles, and from Nimach (Neemuch) 163 miles. 
The cantmraent is situated about 1 mile to the south-east of the village 
from whmh it takes its name , elevation above the sea, 1919 feet 
PopulatioQ (r88r) 27,327, namely, 15,536 males and 11,691 females. 
Hindus numbered 17,143 i Muhammadans, 6849 , and * others,* 3235 
A constderable force is stationed here, in accordance with the terms 
4^ the treaty of Mandsaur Church, three chapels, lecture^room, large 
library, anenal, and theatre. 

and town on the south-east coast of the peninsula 
of Kithidwdr, Bombay Presidency — .Siw Mahvwa, 
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MMttft.-— /toyawti of the Gvndior Statei held m under the 
Gdna (Goona) Sub*Agency in Gwalior territory, Central India. 

Kifa All — Village and rums in Gujrinw^ District, Punjab --^See 
Asarur. 

lUingaiy — Village in Mohan takAJ^ Unao District, Oudb, situated 
on an unmetalled road from Lucknow to Safipur, xa miles west of 
Mohan town, and i8 miles north-east of Unao Lat 26” 48' n , long 
80" 33' s. A decayed town, buih m 1771 by Miin AlmiU AU, finance 
minister to the Naw^bs Asaf-ud-dauli and Saidat All Khdn Loid 
Valentia m 1803 described it as a prosperous town , but Bishop Heber 
in 1823 found * trees, towers, gates, and palaces sinking ^t into 
rubbish and forgetfulness* Population (1881) 3132, namely, 2069 
Hindus and 1063 Musalmina Two masonry sardts for travellers, 13 
mosques, and 4 Hindu temples. The village was the scene of a defe'it 
of the mutineers in 2857 

Midm {Mteanet) — Town and municipality in Dasuya takdl^ 
Hushiirpur District, Punjab, situated about 1 mile from the Beas 
(Bids) nver, in laL 31* 42' 15* n, and long 75“ 36' 15* e., 4 miles 
from Tanda, and about 23 miles from Hushidrpur town Popula- 
tion (1881) 6499, namely, Muhammadans, 5189, Hmdus, 1253, 
Jains, 32, and Sikhs, 35 Number of houses, 1038 The proprietors 
of the town are a few families of Mohmand Pathins, but the 
greater part of the land is cultivated by Aram or Jdt tenants with a 
right of occupancy Midni is a considerable centre of local trade 
in cattle, hides, wheat, and sugar Mumcipal revenue in 1883-84, 
5^d per bead of population 

(Meeanee) — Town, muniapahty, and centre of salt trade in 
Bhera taAtll, Shdhpur District, Punjab Lat 32* 3 1' 48' n , long 73* 
7' 30' E Situated on the left bank of the Jehiam (Jhelum) nver, 
opposite Find Dddan Khin From time immemorial Midm has been 
an important mart for salt from mines on the other side of the nver 
The original town called Shamsdbdd, having been swept away by a 
flood, Asaf Khdn, father-in-law of Shdh Jahdn, founded the present 
one Plundered by Ndr-ud-dln, general of Ahmad Shdh m 1754, 
restored in 1787 by Mahd Singh, father of Ranjlt Singh, whore-opened 
the salt malt The town consists of an lU-built collection of narrow 
lanes and Msdrs, the upper storeys of the houses almost touching one 
another Population (1868) 6857, (i88t) 8069, namely, Hindus, 
4059, Muhammadans, 3822, Sikhs, 184, jams, 2, and * others,* 2 
Number of houses, 1270 The town carries on an enormous trade 
in salt from the Mayo mines, which has been greatly increased 
of late years owing to the extension of the Northern Punjab State 
RaiURy to Midnu GAi is collected from neighbouring villages, and 
IS also exported in large quantities The imports consist of gdr, refined 
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sagav mm ! nee. Police statioo, town hall, school, sarM or rest-ho>ase. 
Muniapal revenue m 1883-S4, ^^525, or ss 3^ per head of population 
witfiia nmnicipal limits. 

'central j’ Midm ^ ' fishing village ’) — Village 
in ^ Hudaidbad (Hyderiblld) tdluk of Haidantbdd District, Sind, 
Bombay Presidency , 6 miles north of Haidaidbid city It was here 
that Sir Charles Napier, on the xyth of February 1843, ^ 

of e 8 oo men and xa pieces of artillery, encountered a Baliich army 
numbering 32,000, strongly posted on the banks of the Fuleli The 
enemy were totally routed, 5000 men being killed and wounded, and 
the whole of tbeir ammunition, standards, and camp taken, with con- 
aideraUe stores and some treasure. A monument marks the scene of 
this great action, and on the eastern side of the pillar are inscribed 
the names of the officers, and the cumber of rank and file, who fell 
in battle The spot is enclosed, and a well-kept garden laid out 
in alleys surrounds the memorial This exquisite piece of cultivation 
strikes the eye with a double refreshment after the dusty drive of seven 
miles from Haidaidbid aty to the battle plain The greenest gra<:B m 
Sind IS the plot which grows over the gallant soldiers nho fell at Midni 
hTiini was at one time the head-quarters of the Sind Camel Baggage 
Corps. 

WRmii, — S eaport of great atitiqui^, Kathiiwar, Bombay Presidency , 
situated on an estuary of the Vartu nver Perhaps the celebrated 
Mmcagar Population (1881)627 A sandbar now chokes the mouth 
of the harbour, and the trade is therefore small Imports (1882-83), 

ICidll Kir ^-Cantonment in Lahore Distnct, Punjab. — See Mee\n 
Meer. 

KlinwilL — Easteni taMJ of Bannu District, Punjab , comprising 
the whole cis-lndus portion of the District, and forming a rough semi- 
circle, with Its base resting upon the nver A considerable portion of 
the UtM/f namely, the whole of the south-western portion, consists of 
a level waste, with a light soil, most of it sandy, and suitable only for 
gianng purposes This tract is known as the /W, and contains very 
few villages m its 415 square miles, of which 145 square miles are 
Government forest reserves. All th» area wUl be brought under ixnga- 
tMQ on the completion of the Sind S^gar Dodb Canal The total area 
of die tgkA/ IS returned at 1479 square miles, of whidh only 208 square 
mflet were cultivated in 1877-78, the total average area under crops 
for die five years 1877 to x88i being 168 square miles. Area avail- 
able for cultiwtion, but not yet brought under tillage, 665 square 
nulcn Total population (Mi) 90,291, namely, males 46,804, and 
females 43,487, total number of towns and villages, 64, number of 
houses, 14,687, comber of families, 21,300 Classified according to 
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religion, there were m x88x — Muhammadans, 81,331 ; Hindus, 8830 , 
and Sikhs, 140 Pnncipal crops—wheat bajrOy barley, joAtj gram, 
and cotton Re\enue of the iahAly ;£x3,45o The administrative 
staff consists of an Assistant Commissioner and a tahAlddr^ presiding 
over 3 avil and s criminal courts. Number of police circles 
4 , strength of regular police^ 46 men, with a village watch of 
140 chauHddrs 

KldnwAU. — Town m Bannu District, Punjab, and head-quarters of 
Mianwili tahsil Lat 3a* 34' 30* n , long 71* 32' 50* e. Situated on 
high left bank of the Indus, 655 feet above sea-level Residence of 
a notable Sayyid family, the Miins of Miinwili, descendants of a local 
Musalm^n saint, and themselves possessing a great reputation for 
sanctity MianwiUi is not a separate town, but only that portion of 
the town of Ballokhel in which the Mians reside Tahiilt, police 
station, Assistant Commissioner’s court, dispensary, sar&u 

Mirfmf — Fort in Feshdwar Distnct, Punjab, situated on the left 
bank of the Kdbul nver close to where it issues from the hills, and 15 
miles north of Peshiwar aty Lat 34* ii' 10' k , long 71" 30' t. 
The fort, which commands an important ferry over the Kabul nver, 
was constructed m i85i->52 on account of the numerous raids on 
British temtory by Mohmanda from beyond the frontier Ordinary 
gamson, about 130 ca\alry and in&ntrj, with 2 guns Lieutenant Boul- 
aois, m command of the party constructing the fort, was murdered here 
hy Mohmands in January 1852 In March 1873, the commandant of 
the post was murdered while walkmg m the vicinity with a brother officer 
There is no village of Michni, but the Tarakzai Mohmands have settle- 
ments all round Those on the south side of the nver are in Bntish 
territory 1 he other settlements are independent, and are infested by 
refugees who have fled from punishment for crimes committed within 
our borders. Michm fort is under the command of a field officer, 
subordinate to the Bngadier General at Peshawar The gamson con- 
sists of 39 non-commissioned officers and men of Ben^l cavalry, and 
95 non-commissioned officers and men of Native infantry The 
Census of 1881 returned the population of the fort at 205 males and 3 
females 

Ibdagesi. — Village m Madgin id/uk, Tdmkdr District, Mysore 
State, at the eastern base of the Midagesi-ddrga. Lat 13* 50' n , long4 
77* 14' E. Population (i88x) 768 Said to be named after a 
princess, who committed raff, and queens of the same family continued 
to govern It for some time. The place afterwards passed into the 
possession of the pdlt^irs of Madgin, and suffered much durmg the 
wars between Haidar Alf and the Mardthas. 

lUdlUtpar •— District in the Lieutenant- Governorship of Bengal, 
lying between ai* 37' and a a* 57' n lat, and between 86' 35' 45* 
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vod 88* xV s. 'ong Area, soBi square miles. Populahon (iSSr). 
a, 517, 80s souls. Midnapuf forms the southernmost Oistnct of the 
fiardvin Division It is bounded on the north by Bankuri and 
Bardvdo Districts , on the east by the Districts of HdgU and Howrah 
and 1 ^ the river Hdgli , on die south by the Bay of Bengal , on the 
south-west the Distnct of Balasor, on the nest by the Native 
State of Moibhanj and the Distnct of SinghbhiSm, and on the north- 
west by Mdnbhiim District Ibe administrative head-quarters are at 
Mxokapur town. 

Pijtsteal Aspects -^Midnapur exhibits the threefold characteristics 
of a seaboard, a deltaic, and a highflying District Its general 
appearance is that of a la^ ojien plain, ot which the greater part 

15 under cultivation In the northern portion the soil is poor, 
and there is little wood The country along the western boundaiy, 
known as the Jungle Mahils, is undulating and picturesque, it is 
covered with extensive jungle, and is very sparsely inhabited The 
eastern and south-eastern portions of Midnapur are swampy and nchly 
cultivated, the Hijih division (consisting of the tract of land along the 
coast from the mouth of the Riipnirayan to the northern boundary of 
Balasor) being specially producuve. This tract, which covers an area 
of more than a thousand square miles, is well watered, and produces 
large quantities of nee, close to the sea -coast there is a fnnge of 
coarse grass. The chief rivers of the Distnct are the Huoli and 
its three tnbutaries, the Rupnarayak, the Haldi, and the Rasulpur 
T he RUpniriyan joins the HdgU opposite Hdglf Point, its chief 
tnbutary ts the SiUi, whidi flows m a very tortuous course through 
the northern part of the Distnct The Haidi nses within Midnapur, 
and falls into the Hdgb near Nandigdoo tkind^ in the Tamldk ^b- 
dunston , it receives on its north bank two pnnapal tributaries, the 
Kahdg^i and the Kdsdi, the latter a very tortuous stream, on which 
Midnapur town ts situared. The Rasulpur nver rises in the south- 
west of the Distnct, and flows east and south-east till it joins the Hdgli 
below Cowcolly Lighthouse, a iitUe above where that river empties 
itsdf into the Bay of Bengal 

The Mhwapur High Level Camal is designed both for the 
pniposes of navigation and irrigation It runs almost due east and 
wes^ extending from the town of Midnapur to Ulubdna on the Hdgif, 

1 6 miles bdow Calcutta, and aSbrds a continuous navigable diannel 
55 miles sn length A full account of the canal will be found in 77 u 
StatisHaU AetosaU of Bengal (vol xil pp. 29-36) , and m the subse- 
quent artide, Midwapuii High Level Canal. There is also a 
tidal canal for navigation 26 miles in length, extending from Geon- 
khdlf at the mouth of the Rdpadrdyan to the Rasulpur nver in the 
Hijib pofticm of the Distnct The jungles in the west of Midnapur 
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jrield lac, iasar-sUkt wax, zesin, iiTewDod, diarcoal, etc., and give shelter 
to large and small game — among the fcurmer bemg tig^, leopards, 
hysenas, bears, bufialoes, deer, and wild hogs , and among the latter, 
wild geese and ducks, snipes, ortolans, teal, hares, etc Snakes are 
numerous. 

History — The early history of Midnapur centres round the ancient 
town of Tamliik, which was m the beginning of the 5th century an 
important Buddhist settlement and maritime harbour In the middle 
of the 7th century, Hiuen Tsian^ the celebrated pilgnm from China, 
descnbes Tamldk as a great port, with ten Buddhist monastenes, a 
thousand monks, and a pillar by King Asoka 200 feet high. According 
to the earliest Hindu legend, it was distant from the coast about 8 
miles , and so steadily has the pr<»:ess of land-making at the mouth of 
the Hiigli gone on, that at present it is fully 60 miles from the sea. 
The earliest kings of Tamliik belonged to the Peacock d) nasty, and 
were Kshattri^as by caste The last of this line, Nisankhi N^yan, 
died childless, and at his death the throne was usurped by a powerful 
aboriginal chief named K^lu Bhuiyi, who was the founder of the line 
of Kaibartta or fisher kings of Tamliik The Kaibarttas are generally 
considered to be descendants of the aboriginal Bhuiyds, who have 
embraced Hinduism The present Kaibartta Riji 1$ the twenty fifth 
in descent from the founder 

Midnapur District, including western and southern Hijili, comades 
almost entirely with the Muhammadan sarkdr of Jaleswar That 
sarkdr paid to the Mughal Emperor a revenue of 12^ Idkhs of 
rupees (say 1,350,000), and had for its capital the town of the 
same name, which is now situated in Balasor District 

The first connection of the English with the Distnct dates from 1760 
In that year, the East India Company deposed Mir Jafar Kh^n, whom 
they had placed on the throne of Bengal three years before (after the 
battle of Plassey), and elevated his Bon>in>law, Mir Kisim Khdn, to 
the Governorship. As the price of his elevation, Mir Kisim ceded to 
the Company the three Districts of Midnapur, Chittagong, and Bard- 
wdn, wht^ were then estimated to furnish a third of the whole revenue 
of Bengal 

The position of the Distnct rendered it specuilly liable to invasion 
by the Marithis from Orissa, and to predatory raids by the landholders 
of the jungle tracts m the west These jungle xaminddrs, who called 
themselves Rijis, gave our early officers mudi trouble They were 
described m 1778 as *mere freebooters, who plunder their neighbours 
and one another, and their teiunts are banditti, whom they chiefly 
employ in their outrages. These depredations keep the saminddrs and 
their servants continually in arms , for after the harvest is gathered, 
then 18 scarcely one of them who does not call his tenants together, 
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tx^ket to di^inid his own prcq)erty or to attack his nes^dxMir * Jako- 
war town was for many }’ears maintained as a frontier fort, to check 
the depredattems of the Mai^this and of these robber Rijds; and 
even in the quiet and more civilised parts of the District, most of 
the wealthy landholders possessed fortified strongholds, which were 
necessary as places of retreat on occasion of the incursions of the 
MardthiU or the jungle chiefs 

One of the most troublesome of these chieft was the iUji of 
Morbhanj, who held a parfftnS m foe Jungle Mahals of Midnapur 
in addition to, and quite distmct from, his independent terntory. 
The Government manuscript records contain frequent references to 
raids committed by him upon cultivators in the more settled parts 
of the Distnct , and in 1763, soon after the rejection by the Governor- 
General a temtonal daim preferred by the R^ja, the latter was 
reported to be raising, in conjunction with another insuigent chief, an 
army for the invasion of the Company’s Districts A plan of jomt 
hostthties was accordingly concerted with the Marithd Governor of 
Onssa against the Morbhwj Rij 4 who soon made his submission, and 
agreed to pay the yearly rental of ^^320 for his estate in Midnapur 

Many changes of junsdiction have taken place HijUi, which had 
up to 1836 been a separate Collectorate, was m that year annexed to 
Midnapur Distnct, of which it has ever since remained part Pro- 
posals have been made to se{»nUe it again , but, on the abolition of 
the Government salt monopoly, these were finally negatived In 1872, 
the pargands of Chandiakoni and Bardi were transferred from Hiigli 
to Midnapur In 1876, a transfer of 45 villages was made from Singhs 
bhiim to Midnapur. 

Population, — Several attempts have been made to ascertain the 
population of Midnapur One of the earliest was m 1802, when the 
population of the District as then ainstituted was estimated at a 
million and a half The first real Census was taken in 1872, when 
It was found that the population, corrected accordmg to the present 
area of the Distnct, numbered 2,545,179 souls, or a density of 500 to 
the square mile The last enumeration m x88z returned the popula- 
tion of Midnapur Distnct at 2,517,802, or a density of 495 4 per square 
mile, showing a decrease smee 1872 of 27,377 persons, <» x 07 per 
cent m nine years. Ihe decrease in population is due to the ravages 
of the * Bardwto fever,' an epidemic which first appeared in the Metro- 
pcditan Distnct of foe Presidency Division in 1862, and sjHread 
giadually fonMigfaout foe western Distncts of the Bardwin Division, on 
foe opposite side of foe Hdgl^ where it prevailed with the greatest 
TirnleDce till 1874. Mxdnapnr escaped lightly, as compared with ofoer 
Distncts of foe Divuiod, but it reached its maximum here in 1873 \ 
and it IS estimated to have slam in this single Distnct no less than a 
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quarter of a milbon, out dL the two million victims of the disease 
throughout the Division 

The results of the Census of t88i may be bnefly summanzed as 
follows — Area of District, 508a square miles, 6 towns and 13,870 
villages, number of houses, 445,191, of which 417,062 are returned as 
inhabited, and 28,129 ^ uninhabited. Total population, 2,517,802, 
namely, males 1,244,274, and females 1,273,528, proportion of males, 
49 4 per cent Density of population, 495 4 persons per square mile , 
towns and villages per square mile, 2 73 , persons per town or village, 
x8i, houses per square mile, 876, mmates per house, 604 The 
population varies, as regards density, very consid^bly in the different 
parts of the District, ranging from xio8 per square mile in D^pur 
and 1039 in Tamlilk iAand, to 259 per square mile m the jungle tract 
of Sdlbani, north of Midnapur town Classified according to age, the 
population consisted of — children under 15 years of age, males 
488,110, and females 443,341 , total children 931,451, or 36 9 per cent, 
of the population 15 years and upwards, m^es 756,164, and females 
830,187 , total adults, 1,586,351, or 63 x per cent 

Classified according to religion, the population compnsed — Hindus, 
a,a 3 S*S 3 S» o*" 9 * 3 ^ cent , Muhammadans, 164,003, or 651 per 
rent , Sikhs, 44 « Buddhists, 36, Christians, 740, Brahmos,6, Firsts, 
2 , and tribes professing aboriginal religions, 1 1 7,436, of whom 1 1 2,062 
were Santils. 

The aboriginal tribes found in Midnapur belong chiefly to the 
jungles and hills of Chutia N^pur and Bankurd, and dwell for the 
most part in the west and south-west of the Distnct, the most 
numerous of them are the Santils enumerated above Besides the 
aborigines by religion quoted above, the Census returns a total of 
78,715 aborigines among the Hmdu population. These Hinduised 
aborigines are thus classified ^Bbumfjs, 25,258, Bbmyds, 21,128, 
Kharw^, 3847 , Kochs, 2523 , Santils, 565 , and ' others,’ 25,394 

Of high-caste Hindus, the Census return*; show 136,987 (of whom 
117,4x4 are Brahmans and 19,573 Kajputs), the number of Kiyasths 
is given as 92,178, and the Baniy^s or chief trading castes as 
33>507 Among the semi-Hmduiz^ abongmes, the most numerous 
are the Bigdls, a tribe of cultivators, fisbeimen, and day-labourers, who 
number 74,497, and the fiauiis, who number 12,746 Belonging to 
agncultural castes, there are in Midnapur 753,435 Kaibarttas, who are 
the most numerous caste in the District, and form 33 7 per cent of the 
IBndu population The next great agncultural caste, the Sadgop^ 
number 126,260, or 5 6 per cent of the Hmdu population The other 
pnnapal Hindu castes include— Tan ti^ 97,562, Tel^ 68,239, Gwili, 
53 » 994 } Napil^ 46,07a, KiSrml, 45,290, DhoW, 41,607, Lohi, 38,741, 
Kumbhir, 30,650, Chandil, 27,826, Han, 25,573, Jaliyi, 20,179$ 
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X)cimt x 6,549, Barhai, X 4 t 933 } ^od, 15,660, Chatndr, 13,387, Tam- 
XX, 352, and Rijwar, 10,265 Caste^rejecting Hmdus number 
^* 93 S> of whom 81,888 am returned as Vaishnavs. 

The Chnttian community consisted m 1881 of 68 Europeans and 
Ammicans, 23 Eurasians, 646 natives, and 3 * others.’ By religion, the 
Church of England numbered 134 adherents , Roman Catholics, 165 , 
Baptists, 242 , Church of Scotland, 91 , Protestants, sect not stated, 
40 , Syrian Church, xo , Independents, 8 , and ‘ others,’ 44. The 
Amencan Baptist Mission has a station in the District, and there 
are two small well-to-do native Christian communities, engaged m 
agriculture The mission has established several village schools, a 
central training school m Midnapur town, and a pnnting press, at which 
the Bible was for the first time printed in Sancalf 

Town and Rural Population — ^The population of Midnapur Distnct 
IS almost entirely rural Six towns am returned as containing upwards 
of five thousand inhabitants — namely, Miosaplr, 33,560, GHArAL, 
12,638, Chandkakona, 12,257, Ramjibanpur, 10,909, Khirpai, 
6295 , and Tauluk, 6044. These towns, which am all municipalities, 
cimtained a total of 81,703 inhabitants in 1881, the urban {lopulation 
Lerag thus only 3 2 per cent of that of the District Total municipal 
income in 1883-84, ;^49i4, of which ^^3852 was derived from taxation , 
aven^ incidence of taxation, i t^^d* oi the town population. Of 

the 13,876 towns and villages compnsmg the Distnct in 1881, so less 
than 10,272 contained less than two hundred inhabitants, 2711 had from 
two to five hundred , 7x2 frcnn five hundred to a thousand , 157 from one 
to two thousand , and 24 upwards of two thousand inhabitants 

Tamldk, which is now little mom than a village, was in ancient times 
a famous city, and figures in the sacred writings of the Hindus as a 
kingdom of great antiquity The earliest histoncal mention of the place 
is m the wntings of the Chinese travellers Fa Hian and Hiuen Tsiang, 
to whidi reference has already been made Even after the overthrow 
of Buddhism, it remained a place of great mantime importance 
and wealth. Among the objects of note at Tamliik are a temple of 
great sanctity and of much architecmral interest, dedicated to Barga- 
bhhni or KiU, and a Vishnuite shnne Two seaside villa^s, Birkul 
asd Chandpur, the former 26 and the latter 14 miles from the sub- 
divisional station of Cental (Kinthi), have been proposed as watering 
places and suiitana for the people of Calcutta dunng the hot-weather 
months, but beyond the erecuon of a small rest-house at Chandpur, 
nothing has yet (1885) been done to provide suitable accommodation 
for visitors. 

AgncultM-^'BiKe forms the sUple cnop of the Distnct It ts of 
SIX kinds— (i) 4ms, the pnncipal autumn crop , (2) Jkdk/i and (3) 
also reaped in the autumn, (4) hamantVi or dman, and (5) 
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nuan^ winter crops , and (6) boroy or spring nee Of these, 79 varieties 
are named The other crops of the District are wheat, barley, peas, 
linseed, mustard, flax, hemp, sugar<cane, indigo, cotton, mulberry, 
and pdn The greater part of the area of the District is cultivated, 
chiefly with nee Previous to the transfer of certam portions of HiigH to 
Midnapur Distnct m 1873, the area was returned at 4836 square miles, 
of which 4303 square miles were under cultivation, 156 were unculti- 
vated but cultivable, and 378 square miles were returned as uncultivable 
jungle land. No later agncuhurat returns axe available The area 
under indigo was estimated in 1877 lU about 20,000 acres, the crop is 
cultivated largely m Bagrf and Bahidurpur, and the pargands in the 
Jungle Mahils. A fair average out-turn from an acre of ordmaiy nee 
land, paying a rental of 9s , is about 26 cwts of paddy, valued at 
8s. The same land would also yield a second crop of pulses or oil- 
seeds, valued at 1 58. an acre , and the value of the straw may be set down 
as about las. , so that the total value of the produce would be ;f3, xss. 
Supenor nee land, producing only one crop, and pa>ing a rent of 18s 
an acre, might give an out turn of 70 cwts. of paddy per acre, worth 
6s. Rents of land vary aocor^ng to the quality of the soil, posi- 
tion, etc ,the ioi\e8trateforncelandiszo^d.,andthehighestaboutx8s 
an acre For sugar cane land, rents vary from 38. 6d to x 8s an acre 

Irrigation is common m the District, and is chiefly effected from 
the High Level Canal, for which see the separate article, Midnaplr 
High Level Canal 

Wages and pnees have risen considerably of late years. In 
i860, coolies and agricultural labourers received i|d to z|d a day, 
now they earn s^d to 2|d Smiths and carpenters, who formerly 
receded 3d a day, now get 4id, and the wage for bricklajers has 
risen from 3^d to 3d and 3jd The ordinary bdidr rate for the 
best cleaned rire 15 68 96 a cwt, and for common nee, 4s. 4d a 
cwt , in i860 the rates were about 35 per cent cheaper Among the 
tenures of land peculur to this Distnct may be mentioned jdlpdiy 
pdtkdftf and drsi ptyddd's jagirs Jdlpdi lands are those which chiefly 
supplied fuel for boiling the brine from which salt was manufactured 
in the olden time When Government monopolized the salt manu- 
facture, It took these and other lands from the landholders, granting 
them remissions of rent and compensation for the loss of profits The 
total area of jdlpdt lands in the Distnct is 76,835 acres PdUtdn lands 
axe granted to pdiks or village watohmen, and held either at a low 
quit-rent, or free of all rent except that represented by the service done 
by the holders to the tamhddrs And ptyddd’s jdgirs are lands held 
revenue free, in heu of saluy, by the messengers and bailiffs attached 
to the Collector’s oflice , the tenure » a very ancient one A complete 
descnption of these, as well as of the more usual tenures prevalent in 
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the Dtttiict, vQl be found in Thi StaUstual Account ofBcngaiy voL in 
pp. S6-teo. 

Nniural Calamthes — ^Midnapur occasionally suffers from drought, 
but this IS not, as a rule, of a senous character On the other hand, 
floods, caused by tlie sudden nse of the nt'ers as well os by heavy 
lamfoll, are common in the southern and eastern portions of the Dis- 
trict and are very disastrous m their results. Severe inundations 
occurred in 1833, 1831, 183a, 1833, 1834, 1848, 1850, 1864, 1866, 
1868, and 1881 Some idea may be formed of the desolation occa- 
sioned, when it 18 stated that in the flood tA 1834 more than half of the 
crops were swept away, over 7000 people — half the population of the 
flooded tract — were drowned, and 865 villages were inundated The 
famme of 1866 was felt with greater seventy in Midnapur than in any 
other part of Bengal proper In 1864 the Distnct had been devastated 
by a great c)clone, which swept away more than 33,000 of the popu- 
lation, The followmg year was one of extreme and protracted drought, 
and about half of the pnnapal rme crop was lost In October, the 
Deputy Magistrate reported that unless ram fell soon, ‘he had no 
doubt there would be a famine, the hhe of which had not been seen 
or heard of for many years* This gloomy forecast was unhappily 
fulfilled, and the great famine of 1866 literally deamated the popula- 
tion of the Distnct. No accurate statistics of the mortality are avail- 
aide, but It was estimated the Collector at about 50^000, or a tenth of 
the population in the tracts specially affected The number of relief 
centres established m the Distnct from first to last was 23, and the 
aven^ number of pemons relieved daily was — ^in June, 5155 , m July, 
7442, in August, 9606, m September, 8753, in October, 6476, and 
in November, 4247 A sum of ^^14,700 was expended on relief to the 
staiviDg poor, m addition to nearly ;^i5,ooo spent on relief works. 
Rice readied, during the famine, juice of £1^ is lod a cwt, and 
unhusked nee, los iid. 

Comment and Tfadcy rfi;-— The commerce of the Distnct is chiefly 
conducted by means of permanent markets, but a considerable local trade 
also gpes on at fours and religious gatherings The pnncipal exports are 
rice, sdk, and sugar , the pnnapal imports, cotton doth and tvnst of 
European manufacture. Ihe value of the exports and the imports is 
approximately equaL 

The chief manufactures are indigo, silk, mats, and brass and copper 
n teqaiLi. The indigo of Midnapur, and specially that produced m 
the Jui^ Midfols, is of first-me quality The manufacture is almost 
eotndy m the hands of Messrs. R. Watson & Company. The 
average ind^ out-turn of tbe District was estimated m 1877 at about 
1800 mamniSf valued at Rs. aoo to Rs. 375 {£20 to £2^) per mauni. 
The manufoctHie of salt was earned 00 by the Government until 
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1861, when the State relinquished the monopolf, leaving the manu< 
facture to private persons, subject to a payment of salt duty This 
duty amounted in 1873 to 8s rod. a cwt The manu&cture has 
greatly declined, the introduction of Liverpool salt, which is brought 
out to Calcutta at very low rates, having dnven the native article nearly 
out of the market. In 1786, the manufacture of salt in Hijili was 
estimated at over 31,116 tons 

There were in 1871, 48s miles of road m Midnapur, of which 252 
miles were maintained from impenal and 230 miles from local funds 
There are no railways in Midnapur, and the only means of com- 
munication besides the roads and large nvers is the High Level 
Canal already referred to, by means of which Midnapur town is 
placed in direct communication with Calcutta , and the coast canal 
from the Iliipn£rdyan to the Rasdlpur river 

Two vernacular newspapers are printed in the District, besides the 
publications of the Mission Press Public hbranes exist at hlidnapur, 
Ghatal, and famliik 

Aitntntstration — In 1 790, the net revenue of Midnapur, exclusive 
cf Hijili, which then formed a sefmrate Colleotorship, was ;t^i6o,3i6, 
and the total civil expenditure, ^^36,681 In 1839-40, shortly after 
the addition of Hijili with its land revenue of ;^35,t93 to Midnapur 
District, the total net revenue was ;^2i9,472, and the expenditure, 
;^34,246 In 1870-71, the total net revenue amounted to ;^262,578, 
and the expenditure to ;£'S3,777 In 1883-84, the revenue of 
Midnapur District, from six prinapal sources, amounted to ,^^344, 096, 
made up as follows — Land revenue, ^259,9451 excise, ;^2i,43i, 
stamps, ^40,613, registration, j^347i, road cess, ;^i4,784, and 
municipal taxes, ;^3852 Sub-division of property has gone on rapidly 
under British rule In 1790, the District, which was then smaller than 
It is now, contained 999 estates, held by 1043 proprietors or copar- 
ceners, paying a total land revenue of ;£8o.79i, or an average payment 
by each propnetor of ;£^77, 9s. By 1870-71, the number of estates 
had mcreas^ to 280S, and of propnetors to 6358 , the average land 
revenue demand from each proprietor being ^3 1, 15s 7d In 1883-84, 
the number of estates had increased to 2956, and the individual pro- 
prietors to 21,93a , the average land revenue demand from each share- 
holder being iis. 

In 1805 there were only a magisterial courts and 2 covenanted 
English officers in the District, m 1883 there were 15 magisterial 
and 14 cml and revenue courts, and 6 European officers. For 
poliM purposes Midnapur is divided mto 25 police circles {ihand$) In 
1883, the regular and municipal police force numbered 964 men of 
dl ranks, maintained at a total cost to the State of ;^t5,6ox There 
was fll sn a villa^ watch of 8924 men, maintamed by grants of land and 
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coMributloM ftom the pec^le, at an estimated total including 
both sources, of The total machinery, therefore, for the i>ro> 

tection of person and property consisted of 9888 officers and men, or 1 
man to every half square mile of the area, or to evezy 235 of the popula- 
tion. The estimated total cost was ^3»,89», equal to an average of £6^ 
9a 5|d. per square mile, or 31! per head of the population. The total 
number of cases conducted by the pdice in the same year was 7888, 
m which 7782 persons were placed on trial, and 4556 finally convicted 
DakAtH or gang-robbery is still not uncommon in the District, 17 cases 
occurred in 1883. In the same year there were 113 cases of salt 
smugglmg, in ahich 111 persons were arrested, of whom 97 were 
finally convicted There are 3 subsidiary lock ups m the Distnct, 
besides the central jail at Midnapur In 1883, the daily average prison 
population was 814. 

Bdocation hn spread with great rapidity of late years In 1856-57, 
there «ere in ^ IWanct only 14 Government and aided schools, with 
1340 pupils, by 1870-71, the number of such schools had risen to 223, 
attended by 8125 pupils. In addition to these, there were m the latter 
year 1733 private and unaided schools, with an estimated attendance 
of 19,413 pupils. By 1883-84, nearly all the hitherto uninspected and 
unaided indigenous village sdiools had been received snthin the Govern- 
ment ^em of State education In 1883, there were m all 4434 
sdiools in Midnapur Distnct, attended by a total of 80,591 pupils Of 
the total boys of a school-going age, i m every 2 2 is at school The 
pnoapal educational institution is the Midnapur College snth its 
attached Coll^iate School, attended in 1883 by 307 pupils The 
American roissionanes have a Normal School for the training of teachers, 
at Bhfmpur, consisting of both a male and female department, and 
sanded in 1883 by 57 male and 39 female students, 'fhe passed 
students find employment m the jungle village schools. The Census 
Report m x88i returned 76,864 and 1019 gvls as under instruc- 
tion in that year, besides 140,790 males and 1655 females able to 
read and wnte, but not under instruction 

Midn^ur Distnct is divided into 4 administrative Subdivisions — 
namdy, (1) the sadr or head-quarters Subdivision, (a) Tamldk, (3) 
Contai (kkuthi), and {4) Ghitil These again are subdivided into 
25 police cirdes {thdnds\ and 109 fiscal divisions {pargattAs) 

Mtdtcal Aspects — ^The climate of Midnapur does not differ from that 
of the Tveoty-four Fazgan^ The average mean temperature is about 
80* F., and the average annual xiu&fall about 66 inches The prevail- 
ing diseases of the Distnct are fevers, diarrhoea, dysentery, cholera, and 
amaU-pox. Cholera is said to be endemic m the town c/l Midnapur; 
and m the epidemic fonn the disease is of frequent occurrence, generally 
bvei^iiig out m Um hot season. A veiy senoos epidemic of amsU-pox 
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immediately followed the famme of z866, and the inhabitants of Mtdnap 
pur town suffer very severely Another epidemic occurred m 1879 
Epidemic fever, similar to that generally known as the Bardw^n fever, also 
visits Midnapur , and in 1873 it assumed a very serious type. Between 
October of that year and the end of March 1873, the number of 
persons treated in the famine-stncken villages of Gh^tdl, Ddspur, 
K&^jol, and Sh^lhpur was 24,007, of whom 236 died. A detailed 
account of the fever is gi%en in the StainUeal A€a>uni ef Bengal (vol 
iv pp 179-190). The fever prevait« 3 , with more or less virulence, as an 
epidemic for several years m Midnapur, during which time it is estimated 
to have cost a quarter of a million of lives m this single Distnct The 
total number of registered deaths m 1883 was returned at 51,846, equal 
to a ratio of 30 59 per thousand of die population The Distnct contains 
9 charitable dispensaries, at which medical relief was afforded to 696 
io-door and 40,885 out-door patients m 1883 A serious outbreak of 
cattle plague, which proved fatal to three-fourths of the animals affected, 
occurred in Midnapur in 1868 [For further information regarding 
Midnapur, see The Statisiual Aciount of Bengal^ by \V W Hunter 
fTrubner & Co, I ondon, 1876), vol in pp. 17-247, Mr H V 
Bayley’s Memorandum on Midnapur, the Bengal Census Report for 
1881 , and the several Administration and Departmental Reports from 
1880 to 1884.] 

HidlUtpiir — Sadr or head -quarters Sub -division of Midnapur 
Distnct, Bengal, lying between 21* 46' 15' and sa" 48' 30' n lat , and 
between 86" 35' 45" and 87* 53' 30' e. long Area, 3296 square miles , 
townships or villages, 8939, houses, 232,686 Total population 
(1872) 1,289,509, (1881) 1,269,255, showing a decrease of 20,254 
since 1872, or x 57 per cent in nine years. 7 his decrease is attributed 
to the ravages of epidemic fever, which pre>’ailed between 1872 and 
187s Classified according to sex, males numbered 629,370 in 1S81, 
and females 639,885 Hindus numbered 1,074,04c , Muhammadans, 
77,304, Christians, 514, Buddhiste, 35, Brahmo, z , Santils followong 
abonginal religions, 111,987, other abongines and unspecified, 5374 
Proportion of males in total population, 49 6 per cent , average 
density of population, 385 1 persons per square mile , average 
numbOT of villages per square mil^ 2 71, persons per village 147, 
houses per square mile, 74 7 , persons per house, 5 5 This Sub- 
division comprises the ix police circles of Midnapur, Ndr^ydngarb, 
Dintun, Gopfballabhpur, Jhdrgaon, Bhimpur, S^bani, Kespur, Debr^, 
Garhbeta, &bang In 1883 it contained 5 ci\il and 11 magisterial 
courts , the regular and municipal police consisted of 346, and the 
rural force of 5715 men 

mdliapiir. Chief town and administrative head-quarters of 
Midnapur Distnct, Bengal , situated on the north bank of the Kisdi 
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nver, u hi aa* 94' 48* k, and long 87* 21* la* s. Formally 
declared Uie haad*quartet3 staaon of the District m 1783 Estimated 
popttlatKm in 1837, xa,839> in 1869^ ascertained by 

the Census of 1872, 3i,49z» and by the Census of x88i, 33»56o, 
namely, males 16,927, and females 16,633. Classified according to 
religion, there were m x88z — Hindus, 25,930, Muhammadans, 7222 , 
'others,* 408 Area of town site, 3968 acres. The town has a 
large bd*dr^ with commodious publtt. offices, and handsome European 
residences, some of them old and stately It is dry, well supplied 
with water, and has some channing views m the immediate neighbour- 
hood. 

An American Mission maintains an excellent training school, 
tc^ther with a printing press, and has founded village schools in the 
District Its efiTorts have been particulady successful among the Santils, 
and some of the earliest and most valuable works on that language ha\e 
issued from the Midnapur Mission press A brisk manufacture of 
brass and copper utensils takes place m the town , and it forms the 
local centre of a large mdigo and silk industry, conducted by Messrs 
Watson & Co in the surrounding Districts It is connected with 
Calcutta by a navigable canal and a rood to Ulubina on the Hiigh, 
sad theztoe by river or road to Calcutta, 68 miles distant The high 
road from Calcutta to Orissa passes through Midnapur town, where 
there is a travellers* rest-house. A church, built in 1851, was conse- 
crated in x 8$5 , a charitable dispensary, established m 1835, afforded in 
1884 relief to 50a in-door and 10,998 out-door patients. The Govern- 
ment and aided schools, Fiiglish and vernacular, are numerously 
attended, and supply an excellent education at a small cost to the 
atiaens. Midnapur has been constituted a municipality , muoiapal 
income (1883-84), ;^2799, of which ;^2425 was derived from taxation , 
rate of taxation, rs 5^d per head of population within municipal 
limits. 

Hldnapur High Lsrel CttUL — A navigable and irrigation canal, 
emending from Midnapur town to Ulubina on the Hdglf, 16 miles 
below Calcutta. The navigable channel has a length of 53 miles 
nearly due east and west, inclusive of the crossings the nvera Kisiit 
Rdpn^yan, and Dimodar Exclusive of these crossings, the total length 
of canal cutting is 48 miles The canal commences m lat 2a” 24* n , 
and long 87* 23' and joins the Rdpnar&yan nver in lat 22' 26' n , 
and long. 87* 55* 30" £ The canal is us^ for both irrigation and 
navigation. The Calcutta Steam Navigation Company maintains a daily 
Reamer service between Midnapur and Calcutta, a daily service between 
Midnapur and Pinchkura, and a bi-we^ly service to GhiuU. Steamers 
belongnig to native firms ply daily to Fifochkura and Amptd, and twice 
a vreek to GhiML In 1883-84, the total reitenue was as follows — 
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From water rates, ;^i3,ioo, navigation receipts, ;fr3,058, and mis- 
cellaneous, ;^X299 total, ;^26,457 The working expenses (direct 
charges) in X8S3-84 were ^^21,564, leaving a net profit of ^£4893 
The total capital expenditure up to the end of 1883-^4 amounted to 
Apart from the steamers of the Calcutta Steam Navigation 
Company, which earned during the year 151,400 passengers and 3583 
inaunds of goods, the canal was navigated by 51,643 boats of an 
aggregate burthen of 383,979 tons, carrying cargo to the value of 
^^1,795,380, and paying ^^10,903 m tolls [For full details regardmg 
the construction and various works connected with the canal, see 
Tht S/attstuai Account o/Bcngal^ vol ui pp 29*'36 ] 

Blilmdh&waL — Town in Basti District, North-Western Provinces — 
See Mendhawal 

Ulhranm {Mahraunt) — Eastern tahsil of Lilitpur District, North- 
Western Provinces , comprising the pargands of Mihrauni, Binpur, and 
Mdhraura, and consisting of a poor and unfertile plain, stretching down 
from the Vmdhyan range towards the south, and much broken by stony 
hill and scrub jungle Area, 888 square miles, of which only 330 
square miles are cultivated Population (1872) 93,664, (i88z) 
1x0,573, namely, males 57,193, and females 53,379 Total increase 
since 1873, 16,908, or 15 3 per cent in mne yeara Classified 
according to religion, there were m 1881 — Hindus, 103,860, Jams, 
4705, Muhammadans, 1994, and 'others,* 13 Number of villages, 
394, of which 331 contained less than five hundred mhabitants, 42 
from five to a thousand, and 21 from one to five thousand inhabitants 
Land revenue, ;^7305 , total Government land revenue, including 
cesses, ^£^8832 , rental paid by cultivators, including rates and 
cesses, ^16,578 In 1884, the iahAl contained i civil and i cnminal 
cour^ 8 police stations {thdnds\ with 5 outposts {phaukis\ a regular 
police force of 117 officers and mw, with a vilU^e watch of a 38 
chauHddrs 

MihraiUU — Village m Lalitpur District, North-^ estem Provinces, 
and head-quarters of Mihrauni fahnl^ situated m lat 24* 22' 50" v , 
and long 78* 50' 35* e , 24 miles from L&litpur town. Popul^on 
(1872) 2534, (1881) 3987 Mihrauni is connected by fair-weather 
roads with the neighbouni^ villages, but is of no commeraal or other 
importance save as the sub-divisional head-quarters The Government 
buildings include the usual toAHd courts and offices, police station, 
Anglo-vernacular school, and post-office hor police and conservancy 
purposes a small house-tax is levied. 

MillTpar {JfcAerpitr) — Sub-division of Nadiyd District, Bengal, 
lying between 23” 36* and 34* ix' k lat, and between 88* ao' and 
88* 55' E long. Area, 63a square miles, towns and villages, 596, 
houses, 59,5S9> Population {1881) 338,554, namely, males 163,343, 
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and lemries 175,213 , proportion of males m total population, 48 3 
per cent Hindus number 137,910, Muhammadans, 307,245, and 
Chnsbans, 3399 Number of persons per square mile, 536 , villages 
per square mile, o 94 , houses square mile, 99 , persons per 
village, 568 , inmates per house, 5 7 This Subdivision compnses the 
4 th&nis or pobce cirdes of Tehik, Mihrpur, Karfnipur, and Gingni 
In 1883 It contained 3 civil and 3 magisterial courts, the regular 
pobce was 59 strong, and the village watch 716 
IblirpTir {Miherpur) — Town m Nadiy^ District, Bengal, and head* 
quarters of Mihrpur Subdivision , situatkl on the Bhatrab river, m lat 
33* 46' 35" N, and long. 88* 40' 15'' E. Population (r88i) 5731, 
namel), Hindus, 3824 , Muhammadans, 1905 , and ' others,* a Muni- 
apal income (1883-84}, ^^287, rate of taxation, zi^ per head of 
population. Manufacture of brass utensils , dispensary Mihrpur is 
the centre of an important branch ^ the Church Missionary Soaety 
IQkfr Hillfl and Tribe.— Tract m the Nowgong District, Assam, to 
the north of the Hills proper, chiefly occupied by the aboriginal 
tnbe of Mfkirs The Mikir Hills constitute a very remarkable out- 
lying block of the mam range, reiu:hmg from the Gdro Hills to the Patkdi 
range in the Nigd Hills, but are completely cut off from it by the > alleys 
of the Dhansm (Dhaneswan) on the east, and by those of the Diyang, 
Jamnna, and Kopib nvers on the south-west The Mflcfr communities 
extend from Nowgong to Cachar, and are said to have onginally 
migrated or been driven into the Assam valley from the Jaintia Hilk 
Their head^iuarters is in Nowgong District, where they number 47,497 
persons, and Sibs^ar, where they number 15,548 out of a total of 
67,516 in the Assam valley La^ numbers are still found in their 
original settlements along the foot of the Jamtia Hills (5546), and in 
Cadiar, nearly all in the north Subdivision (3704) , making in all 
77,765 returned in 1881 as the total number of the Mikir race. 

llie Mikirs are universally descnbed as the most pacific and 
industrious of all the hill trib^ of Assam They do not claim 
relationship with any other race, and the name by which they call 
themsrives, Arleng, means sim{^y *a man ’ They are divided into 
four tribes, known as Dumr^i, Chintong, Ronghang, and Amn , each 
of which 18 again subdivided into four dans ox photds, within each of 
which marriage is interdicted. Each little hamlet manages its own 
a&ii*. In their own hills, the Mfkfrs cultivate cotton and summer 
nee, accordu^ to the nomadic system of agriculture known as jum^ 
in forest cleanngs made mostly on the slopes of the hills. Their 
implement is the hoe, cattle are not kept, and milk is regarded as 
inqKire. In the plains, however, they are giving up this prejudice and 
leammg to culttv^ winter nee with the plough A Mikir village, or 
diAiig (so called from the high platforms on which the bouses are 
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raised ten or twelve feet above the ground), consists of single bouses 
or disconnected groups scattered about the jungle, and constantly bable 
to change as their inhabitants shift their dwelling in search of fresh 
lands. Usually all the members of a family, however numerous, and 
sometimes more than one family, occupy a single house, which may 
thus be of very considerable size. This, however, is said to be due to 
the desire to evade the house tax of Rs 2 4 per house The houses 
are very strongly put together Under the platforms live the pigs and 
fowls which contribute victims to the Mikir gods 

The pnnapal deity of the Mlkfrs is Arndm Kethe, 1 1 the great god, 
whom the western Mfkfrs are said to call HajaL His victim is usually 
a pig The sacrificial ground is a cleared space near every village and 
the pnncipal times for worship are the first days of the Hindu months 
of Maghf BauAkh^ and Kdrhk The ground is swept dean and spread 
with leaves of wild plantain and wild cardamom {tora\ upon whii^ are 
placed offerings of flowers and nee The pig is then introduced to 
Arn^m Kethe by the medicme man {s€ kara kh)^ who addresses the 
god in words to this effect * We luive come here to offer to you all 
the things } ou see, and we hope m return that you will keep us safe ’ 
1 he blood and some of the cooked food are offered to the god before 
the company eat Once a year at least, all the people of a ching 
meet together for this solemnity Propitiatory offenngs have also to 
be constantly made by individi^ to evil spints whose names and 
numbers are indefinite Some are demons of the higher hills, of the 
streams, and even of large biis^ or collections of water, and some 
are household devils, as Mukrang and Feng, who are worshipped 
m-doors by the family once or twice a month by way of disarming their 
malice The list may be incre^ed at any time by the discovery of 
new devils In the case of sickness, meeting a tiger, or any other 
mischance, the medicine-man is called upon to divine the particular 
devil in fault, who is thenceforth propitiated by his new worshipper 
with yearly offerings of a fowl or goat 

The manes of the dead are also reckoned among the powers of evil 
Mikirs bum their dead The funeral service is heM either at the time, 
or afterwards over the burnt bones, and consists in the offering of a 
victim to the spirit of the departed, followed by drinkmg, singing, and 
dancing, often kept up for several nights in succession, and alwajs 
running into excesses which a more civilised people would consider 
shameful Those who can afford it, set up an upnght stone {long4) as a 
memorial of the deceased, with a fiat honzont^ stone ijongp&t) before 
It, to serve as a table for the offenngs of nee occasionally supplied as 
food to the dead maa 

Mlkfrs never many before raatunty Polygamy is permitted if the 
man can afford it, on the other hand, a man too poor to support 
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a wile IB not sapposed to marry at all Betrothal by parents seems 
to be unknown. If a man takes a fancy to a girl, he calls on her 
puents with a present of nce-beer, and if approved of by the young 
woman, he wins her by servmg m her father's house for a term agreed 
uB'-'iisually two years — after which he carries off his bnde to his own 
home. Social intercourse between the sexes is entirely unrestrained, 
and the women take an equal part m all the occupations, ceremonies, 
and diversions of the men. The MOdrs cany on a brisk traffic 
widi the Hindus of the plains, bartering cotton and jungle products 
fw salt and piece-goods , though they have hitherto yielded but little 
to the religious influence of Hmduism The Mikfrs were found very 
useful as coolies in the Lushat Expedition of 1871-72 

Mlhm (or JitAdr). — Large village in Juhdr pargand^ Kumiun 
District North-Western Provinces, the nearest villa^ to the Juhir pass 
over the mam Himilayan range into 'Hbet Lat 30* 25' 30* n , long 
8o‘ 20* 15' B. According to Thornton, It IS inhabited by Bhutias, who, 
however, have to a great extent adopted the Hindu customs and religion 
Elevation of the crest above sea-lei^, 17,270 feet Population (1881) 
1865 

IChnUha. — Forest reserve of sdl trees (Shorea robusta) m K&mrtip 
District Assam, on the left bank of the Kulsl nver Area, 3558 acres, 
or 5 di square miles. The new line of District road passes through the 
reserve. 

mvr. — of Madura Distnct, Madras Presidency — See Melur 

Iffinadial — Tdhtd or Sub*divi8ion m Travancore, Madras Presi- 
dajcy Area, 3x2 square mslea Minachal contains 90 karas or 
villages. Population (1875} 53 »i 40 > (1881) 57,102, namely, 29,120 
males and 27,982 females, occupying 11,843 houses Hindus numbered 
28,822 , Muhammadans, 1360, and Chnstians, 26,920 

ICllbrft.— Township in Akyab Distnct, Arakan Division, Bntish 
Btinna. Divided into la revenue circles, and adjoins Kyauk-pyu 
Distnct^ to which were added, a few yeais ago, several cirdes fliom 
this township. In the south, the soil is good, cultivation extensive, and 
the conutry is much intersected by navigable creeks, which serve as 
means of communication Portions of this tract are liable to inundation 
at high tides. Poptilatioa (1877) ^f^93 1 (iSSr) 28,816 , villages, 233 
In 2881-82, land revenue was ^^6790, capitation tax, net 

tax, ;^43 , local cess, ;^675 Gross revenue, ;^io,778 Area under 
cnhivation, 34,825 acres, mostly rice. Agncultural stock in xSSi-Sa 
comprised 4552 homed cattle, 1038 pigs, 267 goats, 4455 ploughs, 
239 and 1667 boats. 

(or Prince's hiding-place,' so called from an 

mddent m the early history of Burma) —Township m Thayetnonyu 
Distxkt, Irawadi Division, Bntish Burma, situated between 19* 5' and 
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19* 30' K lat , and between 94* 30' and 94* 45' e. long Area, 708 
square milea Sounded north by Upper Burma, east by Thayet 
town^ip, south by Karma, and west by the Aiikan mountains. 
Population (1877) 36,039, {1881) 3<^o72, chiefly Burmese. Revenue 
in i88i-8s, ^42,673 The present township of Mindun mcludes 
Mmdat During the last two centuries, under the Burmese government, 
it was the residence of a Provincial governor of high rank, with full 
power of life and deiuh, having jurisdiction over the tract known as the 
* Seven Districts along the Hill * The last Myo-sa or governor of Min- 
dun was the late king of Biuma, who, as enjoymg the revenues of this 
tract which he never visited, received the title of ‘ Mmdun ’ Prince, by 
which he was known previous to his accession The township contains 
45 registered village tracts Total area under cultivation in 1881-82, 
i5>4i5 Acres, of which 10,980 were under nee. 

MtndniL — Head-quarters of the Mindun township, Thayet-myu 
Distnct, Irawadi Division, British Burma , situated among the hills at 
a bend of the Mahtun river, m lat 19*' 20' n , long 94*" 44' e. Popula- 
tion (x88i) 705, engaged chiefly m agriculture. Police station. 

Um-gyi — Township of Tharawadi Distnct, Pegu Division, British 
Burma, sitaated on the east bank of the Irawadi nver, extending 
eastwards to the Pegu Yoma. 

Head-quarters of Mmgji township, Tharawadi Distnct, 
Pegu Division, British Burma An important mart, from which the 
pioduce of the neighbouring country, pnncipally nee and cutch, is 
exported down the Irawadi (Irrawaddy) , situated 2 miles inland, eastward 
of the Irawadi Population (1881) 1022 Police station 

Uia-hla. — Township in Tharawadi District, British Burma. Hilly 
and forest-covered country towards the east, in the south is a good 
deal of rice cultivation It includes the six revenue circles of Mm hla, 
Mataungda, Pauktaw, Lwin-byin, Semtwya, and Kyet-taik. Population 
(1876)33,191 , (1881) 50,309, villages, 263 In 1881-82, landrevenue 
was ^8560, capitation tax, ^^435^^ fishery revenue, net 

tax, ;^2i, local cess, ;£’938 Gross revenue, ;^i 4 tS 90 Area under 
cultivation, 44,632 acres, mostly nee Agricultural stock compnsed 
19,430 horned cattle, 597 pigs, 68 goats, 6547 ploughs, 5412 carts, 
3569 sledges, and 61 boata 

(Senior Branch) — ^Native State under the Political Agency 
of the Southern Marithi Country, Bombay Presideni^ It consists of 
three divisions— a group of villages m the valley of the Kistna (Knshna) , 
a second g;roup in the south of Dhdrw^ Distnct , and a thud in the 
midst of villages of Shohlpur Distnct Area, 340 square miles, con- 
taining 2 towns and 55 villagea Population (1872) 82,201, (1881) 
69,73a, namely, 34i354 “lales and 35,378 females, occupying 12,299 
houses. Hindus numbered m 1881, 59,309 , Muhammadans, 7473 , and 
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*othen,’ 395a The portion of the State which is watered by die 
Kirtna is flat and very rich, the remaining parts he low, and are 
sonroui^ed by undulating lands, and occasionally intersected by ndges 
of hills. The prevailing soil is black Irrigation is carried on from 
nvulets, tanks, and wells. As m die rest of the Deccan, the climate 
IS always dry, and is oppressively hot from March to May. The 
pnncipd products are millet, wheat, gram, sugarcane, and cotton. 
Coarse country doth and natue musical instninients are the chiel 
manufactures. Cholera and small-pox are prevalent 

Mirdj was a grant by the Peshwi to a member of the Fatwaidhdn 
fiifflily In 1820 It was, with the sanction of the British GoTemmen^ 
divided into four shares, and the service of hoisemen was proportioned 
to each. Two of these shares lapsed in 1842 and 1845, from failure 
of male issue , the two others remain The whole area of the State 
has been surve)ed and settled The present (1881-82) chief of the 
Senior Branch is Gang^dhar Rao Ganpat, a Brihman Ite was edu- 
cated at the Rijkumar College at Indore, and ranks as a first-class 
Sard& in the Southern Maiithd country He has power to try his 
own subje^ only for capital offences, without the express permis- 
sion of the Political Agent Revenue (X882-83), ;^3i, 200 The chief 
pays tnbute of ;^i25d to the Brttu»h Government, and maintains a 
military frwce of 554 men The flimtly holds a sanad authorizing 
adoption, and follows the rule of pnmogeniture m matters of succession 
Mud) and lakshmeshwar are municipalities There are 30 schools 
m the State, with a total of 2146 pupils, besides 16 indigenous 
sdiools, The police force numbers 328 men, maintained (1882-83) 
at a cost of ^1730 Dispensary at Mud) town, affording relief, in 
1882-83, to 9245 persons. In the same year 1762 persons were 
vaccinated 

(Junior Branch) —Native State under the Political Agency 
of the Southern Marithi Country, Bombay President It consists of 
three divisions — a group of villages adjoming the Bankdpur Sub- 
ibvmon of Dhdtwffr District , a second near the Tdsgdon Sulnlivision 
of Satdra District , a third near the Pandbarpur Sub-division of Shold- 
put Dutnct, which includes four tndm viHages m Poona District 
Area, 208 square miles, containing 35 villages Population (1872) 
35,601, (1881) 30,541, namely, 15,215 males and 15,326 females, occu- 
pyuigS375 houses Hindus numbered in 1881, 27,526, Muhammadans, 
1667 , oad ‘others,’ 1358. The soil la generally black. Indian millet, 
wheat; gram, and cotton are the chief products , and coarse country 
doth IS ttie principal inanuflutture. The history of this branch of the 
ftmjly IS the some as that iA the Semor Brandi {mde supra) The 
present (t88z-8s) chief of Mud) (Junior Branch), Lakshman Rio 
Harihar, is a Bidhman. He renfcs as a first-class Sardir m the Southern 
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Marithj[ country, and has power to try his own subjects only for capital 
offences, without the express permission of die Political Agent He is 
a minor, and the affairs of his State are managed by joint adminis- 
trators under supenntendence of the Political ^ent He enjoys an 
estimated gross yearly revenue of ^^16,300 , pays tribute of £6^1 to 
the British Government, and maintams a military force of 270 men 
Strength of police, 219 men. The family holds a sanad authonzing 
adoption, and follows the rule of primogeniture in matters of succession 
There are 18 schools in the State, attended by 916 pupils Dispensary 
at Budgdon, which in 1882 afforded relief to 3651 persons. In the 
some year 95 1 persons were vaccii^tcd 

Biir^ — Town in the State of Muaj (Senior Branch) in the Political 
Agency of the Southern Marathi Country, Bombay Presidency , resi- 
dence of the Chief, situated in lat 16* 49' 10" n , and long 74* 41' 20” 
E., near the Kistna (Krishna) river, a few miles south east of Sangli 
Population (1872) 22,520 , (1881) 20,6x6, namely, 9902 males and 
10,7x4 females Hindus numbered 15,931, Muhammadans, 4080, 
Jams, 604 , and Christians, i 

UlrAnpiir. — Town in Muzaffamagar District, North-Western Pro- 
vinces, situated 20 miles south-east of Muzaffamagar town, in lat 29'' 
17' 15" N, long 77* 59' 25' E The town stands m the midst of 
countiy watered by the Ganges Canal Population (1S73) 5924, 
(1881) 7276, namely, Hindus, 4400, Muhammadans, 2800, and 
Jams, 76 Area of town site, 1x9 acres. A small house-tax is levied 
for police and conservancy purposes Famous family of Sayjids, 
descendants of Haidar Kh 4 n h^i^npur was attacked by the Bijnaur 
rebels on 4tfa February 1858, but successfully defended by the British 
troops 

lUrtblplir Kstra — Towm m Ttlhdr tahsilf Sh^hjahinpur District, 
North-Western Provinces, situated on the metalled road from Shih- 
jah6npur to Bareilly, 18 miles from Shahjah^npur town, and 6 from 
Tilhir, m lat 28" x' 30' N , long 79* 43' 30' e Population (1872) 
6529, (i88x) 5949, namely, Hindus 3478, and Muhammadans 247X 
Area of town site, 105 acres A small house-tax is levied for police 
and conservancy purposes The town, which is also a station on the 
Oudh and Rohilkhand Railway, with a large traffic, contains two mud- 
built sardts or native mns, a post-office, police station, and dispensary 
Maihet days cm Sundays and Thursdays In 1774, the Bntish army 
lent to Shuj^-ud-dauU, Nawdb of Oudh, defeated the RohiUds at this 
Spot 

Tahsil and town in Kohflt District, Punjab — S«e 

Hamou 

— Division, District, iahsU, and town in the North-Western 
Provinces Meerut. 
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llXt8l^f---*Noidi*western ktkM of BareL (BareiDy) District, North- 
Wetten ftovinces, bordering on the Rimpur State, and oompnsing the 
old of Ajkon, North Sorauli, and ShiUii, the former occupying 

the west, Sbihi the east, and Sarauh a small portion of the south-west 
<A the tohAL At the last assessment of the land revenue of the District 
(1872), however, these three pargands were amalgamated mto the 
single pargand of Mfrganj, the area of which is co-extensive with the 
present tohslL Mliganj is a level, well-cultivated plain, studded with 
groves, and traversed or bounded by several nvers or watercourses. 
Area, 153I square miles, or 98,340 acres, of which 82,452 acres 
are under cultivation, 15,393 acres cultivable but not under tillage, 
5794 acres revenuobree, and 10,040 acres unculUvabk waste. Of the 
cultivated area, 43 7 per cent is returned as loam 37 4 per 

cent as clay (jua/zpdr), and 18 9 per cent as sand (^^r) The 
greater portion of the fields he low, and are kept natur^ly moist by 
SMxaimuIatiwis of nun. It is only the more valuable crops on the 
higher levels which require artificial irrigation Mfrganj is a purely 
agncultural tract, with hardly any manufactures. Rice, maiae, and 
A(/ra are the chief staples of the autumo, and wheat of the spring 
harvest Numerous mariEct-viUages are available for the distnbution of 
the siapliis pro duc e, die chief of which are Mirganj, the present, and 
Dunka, the old head-quarters of the 

The population of Mfiganj /aid/ in 1872 was returned at 97,551 , 
and m 1881 at 100,939, naniely, males 52,907, and females 48,032 
Total increase since 187a, 338^ or 3 5 cent in the nme years 
Density of population, 658 persons per square mile Classified accord- 
ing to religion, there were in 1881 — Hindus, 82,956, or 82 x per 
cent, Muhammadans, 17,971, or 17 8 per cent, and ^others,’ 12 
Number of villages, 158, of which 73 contained less than five hundred 
inhabitants. The landed classes are chiefly RAjputs, Brahmans, 
KdyasthS) Shaikhs, and Pathins, while among the tenantry, Kisans, 
Kdrmls, Bidhmans, Rijputs, Murios, and Chamirs are the most 
numerous classes. The average size of eadi culuvated holding, 
induding lands cultivated by tlw propnetors themselves, is 4 9 acres. 
About threefbuiths of the cultivated area is held by tenants with nghts 
of ocenpanqr The Government land revenue at the time of the last 
Sealement (1872) was fixed at jC^3f489, or including local rates and 
ces se s levied on the land, ^^14,925 Total rental paid by cultivators, 
induding cesses, ;^24,682, Mfrganj contained in 1883, x criminal 
court, with s pohee aides (/Adair), a regular police foice numbenng 
36 menrand a village police of 166 dwtHddrs 

IQrilgiy,— ^^llage in Bareli (Bareilly) Distnet, North-Western 
vmces, and head-quarters of Mii^j tahAl, situated on the metalled 
Btxeh and Moraddsdd road, at miles north-west of Bareilly aty. The 
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place IS a mere village, with a population consisting principally of 
Fathins. The public buildings coasist of the usual iahklt courts and 
offices, police station, post-office, elementary school, and mud -built 
sardi or native inn Outside the village, on the north-west, is an 
encamping ground for troops, in the neighbourhood of which the 
market is held twice a week. 

— Trading village and produce dep6t m Rangpur District, 
Bengal Chief trade — nee, jute, and tobacco 

Mfrl — ^An aboriginal tnbe, or rather the most important section 
of the Abar group of tribes, inhabiting the mountains between the 
Assam valley and Tibet, and also settled to some extent (especially 
the Mfrfs) m the valley Distncts, where they follow a system of 
nomadic cultivation The other tribes, or branches of the same 
race, are the Abars, Akas, and Daphlas, a bnef description of which 
will be found, antt^ vol 1 p 1, and p 135, and vol iv p zip 
The language spoken by all sections of the race is practically one and 
the same In geographical order, beginning from the eastern borders 
of Assam, the location of these tnbes is as follows — Akds, a tribe 
closely allied to the DaphULs, but who have hitherto made no settle* 
ments in the plains , then the Dapblds, next the hill Mfds, and finally 
the Abars, at the eastern end of the valley 
The Mfri tnbe ranks first in point of importance among these tnbes, 
and is the only one which has effected any considerable settlements in 
the Assam Districts In 1872, the number of Mfris m British territory 
was returned at 13,917 , and in 18S1 at 25,636, inhabiting the Districts 
of Lakhimpur (11,687), Sibsdgar (10,836), and Darrang (3113) The 
increase is mainly due to the settlement of new colonies of immigrants 
since 1872 The following descnption of these people is taken, in a 
condensed form, from the Assam Census Report of 1881, and Colonel 
£ T Etkmicgy of Bengal {fZslcxxXX^ 1^72) — 

The Mirls are divided among themselves into two mutually exclusive 
sections, known as the Bdragdm, or twelve-clan, and Dahgam, or ten- 
clan Mfris. The Mfns now settled 10 the plains of Assam are claimed 
by the Abars as runaway slaves , and they themselves, while not actually 
confessing this, admit that hostilities with the Abars were the cause of 
their leaving the hills. Many of the Mirf clans have been established 
in Assam for ages, and one of their settlements on the Dikrang is 
known as that of the khaUa or freed Mfris With the exception of the 
clan called Chutia Mirfs, the traditions of all of them take them back 
to the vall^ of the Dihong. It is probable they had advanced from 
the north, and made settlements m the country now occupied by the 
Abars, and that the latter people, of the same race but mm-e powerful, 
following on them footsteps, pushed them down into the plains. Th^ 
are of the yellow Mongolian type, tall and powerfully framed, but with 
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a tkxoxAaog gait and duggish habita For a long penod under die 
Anain Govenunent, the Miris managed to keep to themselves the 
entire ttade between Assam and the Abais, and as being thus the only 
medium of communicati(m between the two peoples, they obtained this 
name Mirir which means mediator or go-between 

The pnnapal crops raised by the Mirts are— summer rice, mustard, 
maize, and cotton, sown in clearances made by the axe and hoe m the 
forest or reed jungle Their villages, usually placed on or near the 
banks of a nver, consist of a few houses built on platforms four or five 
feet from the ground, presenting a strong contrast to the ordinary 
Assamese tillage, with its orchards betel, palm, and plantain, and us 
embow^ng thicket of bamboos Under the houses live the fowls and 
pigs which furnish the village feasts , and the more prosperous villages 
keep herds of buffaloes, although die Mins, like others of the non- 
Aryan tribes of Assam, eschew milk 

The Mirfs are a stremg, well-nourished race, who eat all descriptions 
of animal food, although some of the settlements m the plains have 
abandoned the use of beef since they have come into contact with the 
Hindus. Child-mamage is unknown among them Betrothal may 
take place at childhood, but marriage is deferred until the young 
couple are able to set up house feu themselves. Often the bridegroom- 
elect has to serve for his wife, perhaps several years, in the house of his 
father-in-law The women weave dieir own petticoats of coarse cotton 
cloth in stnpes of grey colours wrought with dyes obtained (as they 
say) fiom the Khamptis. Another article of domestic manufacture is 
the Mirf nig (//m), made of cotton ticking on a badcing of thick cloth 
Upon die men alone devolves the labour of first clearing the jungle or 
felling die forest , but the use of the long Mlrl hoe is familiar to both 
sexes, and the women certainly take their full share of field labour 
The Miris bury their dead. 

The reltgicm of the Mlris is of a very rude and vague character 
NekiH Nekirdn (or Mekiri and Mekiran) seem to be the departed spirits 
of then male and female relatives, who require to be propitiated on the 
occasion of any small or great mischance. They also reverence the 
snn the heaven (ArZu^, and the earth {mobdshme) The 

intennediaiy between these deities and mankind is the MVA or Mtmbua, 
a kind of sacnfioal pnest or medicme-man The function is so far 
hereditaiy that one of the sons of a Mimbua will usually be a Mimbua , 
but the eledion d^iends upon the dei^, who may just as easily choose 
an outsidec. The process of vocation is thus desenbed. About the 
age of eighteen, the favourite of the god is driven by the spirit into the 
jungle, where he remains for many days unsupported by any food 
McepC what he fin^ there He comes home a changed person, able 
thenceforth to ccmuniine with the invisible world, and to answer all 
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manoer of questions by intuitive knowledge , he also possesses the gifts 
of prophecy and of healing by prayer The Bdragdm Miris, as older 
residents of the valley, have partly fallen away from their old religion 
Nekirl and Nekirin serve them well enough for small domestic occa- 
sions, but in public worship {bor khewd) they invoke Sankar and Param- 
eswar , and though it is still the Mtmbua who officiates, the ordeal of 
vocation has been dispensed with or forgotten Whatever the deity, 
the essentials of worship are the same, consisting of the sacnfice of a 
fowl, a pig, or on great occasions a buffalo, and the drinking of nce- 
beer 

The Mms, like other wild tribes, are distinguished by the Assamese 
into hhakaiia and abhakatia^ according as they are or are not followers 
of a Gosdin, or spiritual teacher Their Gosdins are chiefly those of 
Sibsdgar Bistrict, on the south bank of the Brahmaputra, though the 
great majority of the Min settlements are on the north bank or m the 
island of Mlljhuli, itself the seat of some of the chief Gosiins in 
Assam Their connection with die Gosdin, however, is rather temporal 
than spiritual It is worth their while to secure him as their fhend by 
presents of a few annas yearly, and a portion of mustard and pulse, 
according to each man’s means and inclination , but they have no 
Biihmans, nor do they adore an> idol In some places, however, they 
had been prevailed on to leave off eatmg buffalo's flesh That they are 
sinking into the mass of the Hindu population, however slowly, is 
proved by the existence of the class known as mdtt or ground Mfns, 
who have gnen up their national cu^om of platform-houses and taken 
to living on the ground, — a chai^ which signifies also a departure 
from many other national customs, religion included 

The hill Miris, living beyond British temtory and along the upper 
waters of the Subansirl river, include numerous clans, the best known 
of which are the Ghy ghdsi, the Sirik, the Pinibotii, and the Tarbotia 
Mirls These tnbes having, under the native government of Assam, 
ubtamed a sort of prescriptive right to levy black-mail on the Lakhim- 
pur villi^es skirtmg their hills, now receive annually from the British 
Government an equivalent m die form of a money payment In 
language and in many of their customs they resemble, and are no doubt 
of oimmon stock with, the Abars, but they differ from them greatly in 
form of government, and in many social observances and customs. 

The following description of the hiU Mfris, their system of Govern- 
ment, customs, cultivation, etc, is quoted from Colonel Dalton's 
Ethnology of Bengal They’ (the bill Mlrls) *live m small communi- 
ties under hereditary chiefs, and in some instances one family has 
obtained sufficient influence to be acknowledged as chief over clusters 
of communities. They have no tnorang or common hall, m which the 
elders meet and consult during the day , nor do the youths, armed for 



the protection of the viUage» keep watch by night They have no 
regahUioii for the safety of the commonwealth, like the Abars, nor 
does each settlement consist of only one family, as amongst the Tim 
Mlshmfs. The vdli^e consists of ten cet a dozen houses of as many 
famili es, built pretty closely together, m some position difficult of 
access , and it is 1^ to the chief to look after its safety as best he 
can. . 

* The chief who befriended me m my excursion to the hill Mirf 
villages was Temi, the head of the Panibotii clan After a journey of 
three days and a half from Patihpan m canoes up the nver, 1 met him 
and his peojie at the pomt called Siplumukh, and thence proceeded by 
land. Two long marches over a most difficult road, impracticable for 
any quadruped except a goat, and ^ually impracticable for a biped 
who had not the time use of his hands as well as his feet, brought us to 
the settlement My baggage was nearly all earned on the heads of 
stuidy 4 imbed hill lasses, who merrily bounded like roes from one 
siippmg rock to another, laughing at my slow progress I found the 
viU^es situated on hills to the north of the great range seen from the 
Lakhimpur station, which I had crossed They were small, consisting 
each of not more than ten or a dozen houses, and two or three miles 
apart E\ery village had its gdM or chief, but m> friend Tema was 
looked upon as head of the clan On the arrival of the first British 
officer ever seen m the hills, fowls were killed m e\er> village by 
aogujs, with the view of ascertaining, from the appearance of the 
eofrails, if the visit boded them good or ill Fortunately the omens 
were all prcmounced favourable, and the people vied with each other in 
treating me and my party with kindness and hospitality 

*A descnption of Temi’s house will suffice for all, and show how 
they live It is 70 feet long, the doonng is of split bamboos on a 
very substantial framework of timber raised several feet from the 
ground, the roof has gable ends, and is thatched with leaves, under 
the gable, a cross sloping roof covers an open balcony at each end 
The interior consists of one long apartment 60 feet by x6, from which 
a passage at one side, extending the entire length, » partitioned off m 
the large apartment down the centre. Four fires bum on hearths of 
eaith. On me sidc^ neatly nmged, were the arms, pouches, lyiar^jmi g 
equi{»Dent8, another poruon of the hall was decorated with trophies of 
the chase , m the centre, between the fires, frames of bamboos sus- 
pended fimn the roof ser\'ed as tables, on which various domestic 
ufensds were dqiosited. In the passage partitioned off there was 
nothii^ but a row of conical baskets luied with plantain leaves, m 
which the gram was undergoing its process of fermenution for the pto- 
ductioB of their fevounte beverage. The liquor slowly peredated into 
eaitlieii vessels placed und^eatfa, and was removed for use as they 
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filled. In the large apartment, the whole family eat, dnnk, and sleep , 
Tem^ and his two wives at the upper end or first fire, his sons and 
daughters round the next, and servants and retamers round the third 
and fourth Fearful of being pillaged by the Abars, they do not 
venture to display much property m their houses Then stores of 
gram are kept in houses apart from the village, and their valuables 
bulled The latter consist chiefly of large dishes and cooking vessels 
of metal, and of great collections of Tibetan metal bells called deogantas^ 
which appear to be prized as holy things, and are sometimes used for 
money. The Mirfs pretend that they cannot now obtain these bells, 
and that those they possess are heirlooms. They are valued at from 
4 innds to Rs. 12 (6d to 4s. od } each, according to shape, size, 
and ornaments Those with inscriptions inside and out are most highly 
prized. Those without inscriptions are litde valued , and as the in- 
scnptions are nothing more than repetiuons of the shibboleth, “Om 
Mdnf padmt om," of the Tibetans, it is easy to see that the Mirfe must 
have been inspired by that people to treat them «ith such veneration 
The superstition regarding them should be compared with the venera- 
tion of the Garos for the vessels called dtokoras^ also, it is believed, of 
Tibetan manufacture 

* The costume of the ladies of this clan is elaborate and peculiar 
A short petticoat extending from the loms to the knees is secured to 
a broad belt of leather, which is ornamented with brass bosses. Out- 
side this they wear a singular cnnolme or petticoat of cane-work The 
upper garment consists of a band of plaited cane-work girding the body 
close under the arms, and from t^s in front a fragment of cloth 
depends, and covers the breasts. This is their travelling and working 
dress , but at other times they wrap themselves in a large cloth of end 
silk of Assamese manufacture, doubled over the shoulders and pinned 
in front like a shawl 1 hey have bracelets of silver or copper, and 
anklets of finely plaited cane or bamboo Their hair is adjusted with 
neatness, parted in the centre and hanging down the back in two 
carefully plaited tails In their ears they wear most fantastic ornaments 
of silver A simple spiral screw of this metal, winding snake-like 
round the extended lobe of the ear, is not uncommon amongst 
unmarried girls, but this is only an adjunct of the complicated ear 
ornaments worn by manied ladies. They wear round their necks an 
miormous quantity of large turqumse-like beads made af^iarently of fine 
porcelain, and b^uls of agate, cornelian, and onyx, as well as ordinary 
glass beads of all colours. 

* The mat of the Mfrf clan have fine muscular figures , many of them 
are tall, at least over five feet eight inches In feature they generally 
lesMoble the Abars, but they have admitted Assamese into theu 
fraternity, and the expression of some is softened by this admixture of 
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n». Tliey gadier the hair to the where it protrudes from the 
fordieed lu a large knot secured by a bodkm. Round the head a band 
of small brass or copper knobs linked together is tightly bound. Chiefr 
wear ornaments in their earn of silver, shaped like a wine glass, and 
qwte as large. A cap of cane or bamboo work with a peak behind is 
wom when travelling, and over this a piece cut out of a tiger or leopard 
skm, including the tail, which has a droll appearance hanging down 
the back. Their nether garment is a scarf between the legs fastened to 
a girdle of cane-work j and their upper robe, a cloth wrapped round 
the body and pinned so as to resemble the Abar's sleeveless coat 
As a doak and covering for their knapsack, they wear over the 
shoulders a half cape made of the back hairy fibres of a palm tree, 
which at a distance looks like a bear’s skin Their arms are the bow 
and arrow and long straight sword, the arrows being generally poisoned. 
They also make shafts from a species of bamboo, which is said to be 
naturally poisonons 

*The nme of the men is chiefiy occupied m journeys to the plains, 
with loads of manjti and other ^oduce, or in hunting They have 
various methods for entrapping animals of all kinds from an elephant 
to a mouse, and all is food that comes to their net The flesh of a 
tiger is prized as food for men , it gives them strength and courage 
It js not suited for women , it would make them too strong-minded. 

* Polygamy is practised to a great extent by the chiefs There » no 
limit, but his means of purchase, to the number of wives a man may 
possess f and (as amongst the Mishmis) when he dies, his son or heir 
will became the husband of all the women except his own mother 

*With the poorer classes, a man has to work bard to earn the means 
of buying a wife, and from this, the practice of polyandry results in a 
few mstancea 

* . The Miri women make faithful and obedient wives. They 
am trained never to complain or give an angry answer, and they appear 
to cheerfully bear the hard burden imposed on them, which includes 
neariy the whole of the field labour, and an equal share of the carrying 
work of theur journeys to the plains. 

* Every village has a certain extent of ground to which their cultiva* 
turn a limited, but not more than one-fifrh of this is under cultivation 

season. They cultivate each patch two successive years, then suffer 
H to he &Uow four or five years, taking up instead the land that has 
been lon^t fallow They have, like the Abars, a superstition which 
deters them from breakmg up fresh ground so long as their available 
fallow » sofficient,— a dread of offending the spirits of the woods by 
unnecessaxily cutting down trees. Their crops are— dur nee, millets, 
Indian corn, yams, sweet potatoes, tobacco, and red-pepper , but they 
barely grow suffiamit for foeir own consumption, and would often be 
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very bard preyed for food if it 'were not for the large stodc of dried 
meat th^ take care to have alrrays on hand Not less than two-tbirds 
of the Finibotii Miris spend several mondis of the year in the plains , 
and their mam occupation whilst there is to procure meat and fish, dry 
It, and carry it back to the hills 

' There are no people on the face of the earth more ignorant of arts 
and manufactures than the MM tribe They are decently clad, because 
they can exchange the wild produce of their hills for clothes, and they 
purchase cloth with the money received from Government as black- 
mail commutation , but they cannot make for themselves any article of 
clothing, unless the cane bands and bamboo crinolines can be so called 
The most distant tribes, their cognates, manufacture coarse cotton 
cloths , but though the Mins are in constant communication with them, 
as well as with the people of the plains, they have not the remotest idea 
of weaving They cannot journey two or three days from their village 
without baling to cross a considerable nver If it be not fordable, a 
rough raft of kAku bamboos (Bambusa gigantea) is hastily constructed , 
but though constantly requiring them, and annually using them m their 
journeys to the plains, they ha\e never yet attempted to construct a 
canoe This is the more strange as the Abaxs of the Dihong xiver 
make canoes for use and for sale 

* The religious observances of the Mins are confined to the slaughter 
of animals lo the name of the sylvan spirits, and vaticination by the 
examination of the entrails of birds when the deities have been invoked 
after such sacrifices They profess a belief in a future state, and have 
an mdefinite idea of a god who {u^ides m the region of departed 
souls , but as they call this god Jam Rij^ he is believed to be the 
Hindu Yama 

* They, however, buiy their dead as if they were sendmg them on a 
long journey, fully clothed and equipped nith arms, travelling-pouch, 
and caps, in a deep grave surrounded by strong timbers to prevent the 
earth fMm pressing on them , nor do they omit to supply the departed 
with food for his journey, cooking utensils, and ornaments, according 
to the position he enjoyed in life, m order that Jam Rijd may know 
whom he has to deal with They attach great importance to their dead 
being thus disposed of, and buned near the graves of their ancestors. 
If a man of rank and influence die in the plains, his body is immedi- 
atd^ conveyed to the hills to be so mteired, should the disease of 
whidi he died be not deemed contagious 

* Of migrations, or their own origin, the hill Mfifs can only say that 

were made for the hills and appointed to dwell there , and that 
they were ongmally much Cuther north, but discovered Assam 
foUowiDg the flights of lurds, and found it to their advantt^ to settle 
on Its borders. There can be no doubt that die hill MMs do tfaeic 
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utmost to ^er the people of the wiki clans to the north from \isitiag 
the plains , but the north men occasionaUy creep down beating heavy 
loads of manjitf and, beyond looking more savage and unkempt, they 
are uodatinguishaUe from the poorer class of Mlrls They are 
described, however, as living in detached houses, as, whenever they 
have attempted to form into a society, fierce feuds and summary 
vengeance, or the dread of it, soon break up the community Thrown 
on Aeir own resources, they have acquired the art of forging their own 
ddos^ which the Mfns know not, and their women weave coarse narrow 
cloths.’ 

WffrIrAaartfj. — Town and police station {thdnS) of the head-quarters 
Sub-division, Nodkhdh District, Bengal, recentl) transferred to this 
District from Chittagong, Situated in lat 22* 46' 4* s , and long 91” 
37' xo” EL, on the old Imperial High Road from Dacca to Chittagong 
Population (1881) under 500a 

lOzirar — Idfkk in Rohri Subdivision, Shikarpur District, Smd, 
Bombay Presidency , situated between 27* 19' and 28" S' n. lat , and 
between 69” 13' and 70^ ix' e. long Area, 17207 square miles. 
Population (1872) 42,127, (1881) 39,xi2, namely, 21,169 males and 
17,943 females, dwetlmg m 84 villages and 7172 houses Hmdus 
number 4230, Muhammadans, 31,898, Sikhs, 976, and aboriginal 
tribes, 2008 Gross revenue (x88i-8a), ;^836 i In 1882-83, the area 
assessed to land revenue a as 44,515 acres, and the area actually culti- 
vated 38,174 acres In 1884, the tdluk contained 3 criminal courts, 
police stations {thdads)^ 7 , regular police, 38 men 

WrfQx — Town in Rohri Sub-divisiOD, Shikarpur District, Smd, 
Bombay Presidency, and head - quarters of the mdkhttdrkdr of 
Mfrpur Idluk, 55 miles north-east of Rohn town. Lat 28* x’ 15 ' m , 
long 69” 35' E. Contains a court-house and treasury, and a tappddda^s 
office ; also a travellers’ bungalow, post-office, and police lines 
Population inconsiderable. Small trade m gram and ght The town 
was founded by Mfr Musd Khin Talpur about 1739 a.d, and is a 
station on the Smd, Punjab, and Delhi Railway 

Hirpar. — Town m the Frontier District Upper Smd, Bombay 
Presidency , situated in the Thai tdluk^ so miles east of Jacobabdd, m 
iat 28” ii' M , long 68* 46' e. It has a ihdnd or police cirde, and 
u the bead-quarters of a tappdddr Considerable ti^e m grain, and 
a maaiifacture of embroidered shoes 

lOrpnr Batora — Tdluk m Shdhbandar Sub-diviston, Karddif 
(Kurrachee) District, Smd, Bombay Presidency, situated between 
24” 38' and 3$* V* lat, and between 68' la’ and 68* 37’ i. long 
Area, 368 square miles. Population (187a) 31,645, (iSSx) 33,179, 
namely, 17,934 males and 14,255 females, dwelling m t town and 
74 village^ With 6398 houses. Hindus number 3727 , Muham- 
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madaas, 27,865 , Sikhs, 229 , aborigmal tnbes, 354 , and Chnstians, 4 
Gross revenue (i88i'~8a), £61^1 In 1882-83, the area assessed 
to land revenue was 66,252 acres, and the area actually cultivated 
37,372 acrea In 1884, the tdhtk contained i cml and a criminal 
courts , police stations, 5 , regular police, 43 men 

Uirpnr Batoro. — Chief to?m and municipality of the Mfrpui 
Batoro tdltik in Shihbandar Sab-division, Kardchl District, Sind, 
Bombay Presidency, situated m lat 24” 44' n, and long 68* 17' 
30* R., on the Fatiah Canal, 13 miles north east of Sujdwal, and 26 
north of Mugalbhin Head-quarts of a mikhftdrkdr and a tqfpdddr 
Contains a Msdr, dhanm&la^ etc. Population (1881) 3x02 Municipal 
income (1881-82), ^^437, incidence of taxation, is lofd Large 
export of gram , transit trade m cloth, ghU and miscellaneous articles. 
The mam industries of the place are dyeing, and the manufacture of 
country liquor 

Uirpur — T&htk of Hala Sub-division, Haidar^bdd (Hyder- 
abid) District, Sind, Bombay Presidency, situated between 25* 12' 
45* and 35* 48' K lat, and between 68* 54' and 69* 17' 30' £. long 
Area, 561 4 square mites. Population (1B72) 22,449 > (i88z) 24,979, 
namely, 13,737 males and 11,243 females, dwelling in 39 Yillages, 
Mtth 5128 houses. Hindus number 4367, Muhammadans, 17,222, 
bikhs, 697, and aboriginal tribes, 2693 Gross revenue (i88o~8i), 
;£'6587 In i 882-'83, the area assessed to land revenue was 66,518 
acres, and the area actually cultivated 22,935 I** 1884, the 

taluk contained 2 criminal courts, police stations {thdnds)^ 4, regular 
police, 25 men 

BUrpiir Khis — Chief town of the Mfrpur Khas Hdla 

bub-division, Haidarib^ Distnct, Smd, Bombay Presidency , situated 
in lat 25* 31' 45' V , and long. 69* 3' s., on the Letwah Canal, and 
also on the high road to Haidarabad and Umarkot, 38 miles south-east 
of H^la, and 41 miles east nOTth-east of Haidaribdd nd Alahyarjo- 
Tanda (17 miles distant) Contains a staging bungalow and the usual 
public offices Population (1881) below 2000 Local trade in gram, 
cotton (said to be the finest in Sind), and piece-goods, valued at £4300 
The annual value of the transit trade is estimated at ;f57oo Mirpur 
IS a comparatively modern town, having been built in xSo6 by Mit AU 
Murid Tolpur It was the capital of Mir Sher Muhammad Khin 
Talpur, whose army was defeated m 1843 by Sir Charles Napier at 
Dabba (Dabo) near Haidaribid 

MfrptKT SiUcrO — Tdluk 10 Jerruck (Jhirak) Subdivision, Karichi 
(Kurrachee) District, Sind, Bombay Presidency Area, 1108 square 
miles. Population (1872) 22,614, (z88i) 21,7x1, namely, 11,809 
males and 9902 females, dwelling in z6 villages, with 4290 houses 
Hindus numbered 1959, Muhammadan^ * 9 i 53 *j and Sikh^ aat 
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Orasstevenae <1:883), ;f 3759 > The town of Mi^ur S^kro lies in lat 
84* 33' K , and long 67* 40' B. In i88x->83, the area assessed to 
land revenue ins 38,871 acres, and the area actually culti^ted 13,457 
acres. In 1883, the contained a cnminal courts , police circles 
{Mids), 5 , regular police, 35 men. 

lElilk — Town in Jodhpur State, Rijputasa.— M brta 

ICnipor.— Disftict m die Lttutenant-Govemorship of the North* 
Western Provinces, lying between *3* 51' 30' and *5* 31' n lat , and 
between 83* 9' 15' and 83* 36' b. long Area, 5223 square miles. 
Popolauon <1881) 1,13^,796 persons Mirsapur forms the southern* 
most District of the Benares Division. It is bounded on the north 
by Jaunpui and Benares, on the east by the Bengal Districts of 
Shtfh^Ui^ and Lohirdagi, on the south by the Sarguji Tributary 
State , and on the west by AU^b^ District and the temtones of the 
Mahinji of Rewi. The admmistrative head-quarters are at the city 
of Mirzapur. 

Physical Aspects— Distnct of Mfrzipur extends over a larger 
area than any other m the North-Western Provmces, and exhibits a 
oorresponding diversity of nabiral features. It has an extreme length 
of 10a miles from north to south, and an average width of 52 miles 
from east to west The mountain ranges of the Vmdhyas and the 
Kiimur, crossing it m the last-named direction, mark out the country 
into several well 'defined physical divisions. The tract north of the 
Vmdhyas forms part of the alluvial valley of the Ganges, and extends 
across either bank of the sacred nver The portion on its left or 
northern bank consists of a perfectly level plain, presenting the usual 
chaiBctenstics of the Gangettc lowlands From its southern bank the 
Disfrict slopes upward gradually to the Vindhyan Hills, whose sand* 
stone spurs descend to the river near Bind&chal and at Chan^r 
(Chunar), while projections and ravines run down into the p^m along 
Its whole southern boundary 

The hi^ plateau between the Vmdhyas, which overlook the Ganges, 
and Uie lUunur range, which overhangs the valley of the Son (Soane) 
to die south, has a leigth of about 70 miles, with a breadth mying 
frpm 20 to 30 miles. It consists of a table-land with an elevation of 
from 300 to 500 feet above the plain, or from 600 to 800 feet above 
seftleveL The Karamndsa takes its rise in this middle region, but 
does not become a considerable river until it debouches upon the 
GangeDc plain near Keia hlangraur The eastern portion of the 
plateott comprises the southem half of Kera hlai^lFaur patgaad, a 
tevennefree estate, finming a portion of the family domaiiu of die 
of Benaiesy which has been set apart as a vast preserve 
for deer and laige game shooting: This tract, which is known as 
tilah Naogsih, is intersected everywhere by low-wooded ndges, with 
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itrtervenmg valleys watered by hill torrents, which find their way, some 
to the Karamnisa, some to the Chandraprabha, and so to the plai n s 
and the Ganges be3rond The whole tdluk^ nearly 300 square 
in extent, is a vast forest, with here and there a few clearings, each 
containing one or more villages interspersed at wide intervals over its 
surface. The scenery is among the wildest and most beautiful in the 
District The tract called the Ddman-i>Koh, where the bills meet the 
plains, IS specially picturesque The Karamnisa reaches the plauis 
by a succession of leaps, in^udmg two falls known as the Deodan 
and the Chhanpathar, which, from their height and beauty, are 
deservmg of speaal notice. The lesser stream of the Chandraprabha 
leaves the plateau at Furwadaii by a single cascade, 400 feet in height, 
whence it passes through a gloomy and precipitous gorge, 7 miles in 
length, to the open country beyond 
After passing the crest of the Kiimur hills, a more rugged, 
imposing, and elevated range than the Vmdh}ras, an abrupt descent of 
400 or 500 feet leads down into the third tract, the valley of the Son 
(Soane) and its tributaries. The ^Uey is reached by several more or 
less practicable passes, the finest and easiest of which is the Kiwii ghit 
above Markundi, on the Chanir-^^ji road. The basm of the mam 
river itself lies at the foot of the Kaimur chain, and comprises a stnp of 
alluvial land stretchmg about 4 miles on either side of us bed Next, 
as the traveller moves southward, come the transverse valleys of its 
affluents, the Rehand and Kanhar, flowmg at right angles to the Son, 
and separated from one another low hiU ndges Finally, m the 
extreme south, the Singtauli basm, between the Rehand and the 
Pingan, consists of a low-lymg depression, composed of metamorphic 
rocks, overlaid in part by glacial boulder beds and coal strata. Alluvial 
deposits of black loam fill in the centre of the basin The Son is 
navigable during the rainy season, ^en rafts of wood and bamboos are 
floated down to Fatnd, near its mouth 
The eastern portion of the {bateau has extensive tracts of low 
jungle, interspersed with larger trees, while the Son valley is widely 
covered with forest, and presents beautiful scenery, deep and thickly 
wooded gorges from the Kiimur range penetratmg far into the 
hollow beneath, forming a fine contrast with its flat and tame appear- 
ance Mfrz^pur is the only District of the North-Westem Provinces 
which stretches to any great extent from the alluvial Gangetic plam 
into the central rock-area of India , and its geological features comprise 
most of the characteristic formations of the peninsula. Tigers, leopards, 
and bears occur commonly 10 the southern jungles, while sdmbhar^ 
hymsas, wolves, wild hog, spotted deer, and antelopes abound in 
many parts As a rule, game birds are very scarce in Mlrzipur, and 
the aquatic species particularly so 
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has sUwa^ft formed part o£ the Benares Province, 
«id Its asnaSs under the Rdjds o£ Benares belong rather to die aceonnt 
of dot District To this day, the whole of the Bhadohi and Kera 
Mangraur par^mit are included among the family domains of the 
Mahiiijd, who exerases considerable revenue powera 

The earlier chronicles of the Distnct centre around the towns of 
HiazAFUR and Ckamar. The latter stronghold, perched upon a project' 
ing sandstone outlier of the Vindhyan range, denves its name from the 
fi>otpnnt of a deity, who descended upon the spot during the heroic 
penod Long afterwards, fiharti Ndtih, &ng of Ujjam, a younger brother 

the &mous hero Vikramiditya, became a rebgious devotee, and settled 
upon this hilL His shnne still remains one of the holiest places in 
India. 

At a more historic date, Pnthwi Rdj took up his abode at Chandr 
(Chunar), and brought the surrounding tract under cultivation After 
his death, Khan-ud-din Sabuktagfn conquered the country from his 
successor, and a mutilated inscnption over the gateway of Chandr fort 
commemorates its ransom from the hands of a Musalmin invader It 
fen once more before a general of Muhammad Shih, who appointed a 
Sahelia as governor of the fort The family of the Babelias retained 
the office, with a pennanence very rare in Indian history, till the 
suireoder the fortress to the British after the battle of Buxar (Baks^r) 
in 1764, Sber Khan, the Rohtlli, obtained possession of Chanir m 
1550 by manying the widow of itt late commandant, and two years later, 
Humayda b^i^ed and captured the place In 1575, the Mughals 
again took Chandr, and settled the neighbouring country About 
1750 It came into the hands of Rija Balwant Singh of Benares 
Unsuccessfully besC^ed by Major Munro in 1763, Chandr passed 
under Bntish rule after the victory of Buxar m the succeeding )ear 
In 1781, Warren Hastings, when trying to coerce Raji Chait Singh of 
Benares, had to take refuge at Cbac^ from August 21st to September 
30th, whenChfht Singh fled to Gwalior, after a vam resistance to Major 
P<^ham*s force at Latifpur 

After the establishment of Mahip Niriyan Singh as Rij^ of Benares 
in the place of his rebellious kinsman, the Distnct disappears from 
h»tory till the date of the Sepoy Mutiny in 1857 At first only a Sikh 
guard had charge of the treasury at Mirzdpur, but after the outbreaks 
at Benares 00 die zst and at Jaunpur on the 5th of June, Colonel Pott 
amved widi part of the 47^1 Natnre Infantry The Sikhs were called 
m to AlUh 4 b 4 d on the 8th , and next day, strong rumours of intended 
by the rebels being current, all the officers, except Mr Tucker, 
reared to Chan 4 r On the 10th, Mr Tucker attacked and defeated the 
insurgents, and on the ijth, a detachment of the ist Madras Fusiliers 
imved at Mindpur, and destroyed Gaura, a stronghold of the river 
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dakdtts In Bhadohi parganA^ Adwant Singh, head of the Thflcuts, 
rebelled, but was captured and hanged. The Thdkurs vowed 
vengeance, attacked Mr Moore, Joint-Magistrate of Mfrzdpur, at P 41 i 
factory, and murdered him, together with two planters, while endeavour- 
ing to make his escape On the a6th June, the Bdnda and Fatehpur 
fugitives arrived and passed on to Altahdbid On the nth August, the 
Dinapiir mutineers entered the District, but were put to flight by Aree 
compames of the 5th, and left Murzdpur at once Ku 4 r Singh, the 
rebel zaminddr of Shdhibid District, made an mcursion on the 8th 
September after his defeat at Arrah, but the people compelled him 
to pass on to B 4 nda On the x6th, when the 50th Xative Infantry 
mutinied at Nagod, the officers and 200 faithful men marched through 
Rewd to Mirzdpur No further disturbance occurred till Mr Tucker 
made an expedition against Bijaigarh m January 1858, drove the 
rebels across the Son, and re-established order, which was not again 
disturbed 

Populatt&n — The Census of 1853 returned the total number jo( 
inhabitants at 1,104,315 By 1865 the number had decreased to 
1,055,735, showing a decrease of ■48,58c^ or 4 6 per cent, although the 
area had increased meanwhile by 48 square miles The enumeration 
of 1873 disclosed a further fall to 1,015,826, being a decrease of 39,909 
persons, or 3 9 per cent, althouj^ the area had again increased by 17 
square miles The total decrease for the 19 years ending m 1872 
amounted to 88,489 persons, or 8 7 per cent, m spite of an increase 
of area amounting to 65 square miles, or i 2 per cent The density 
of population, which was 314 persons per square mile in 1853, fell to 
203 in 1865, and to 195 in 187a No apparent reason for these facts 
can be alleged, except the decadence in the commercial prosperity 
of Mirzdpur city In i88x, howe^, the Census showed an increase, 
and returned the total population above that of 1853 In 1881 the 
population of Mirzipur Distnct numbered 1,136,796, showing a density 
of 217 6 persons per square mile, as against 214 per square mile in 
1853, 203 per square mile in 1865, and 195 per square mile m 1872 
The total increase between 1872 (on an area corresponding with that of 
the present Distnct) and 1881 was 120,970, or ii 97 per cent in the 
nine years 

The results of the Census of 1881 may be briefly summanzed as 
follows — Area of Distnct, 5223 square miles, towns, 3, and villages, 
4352, density of population, 2176 persons per square mile, villages 
per square mil^ 8, persons per town or village, 261, houses per 
squue mile, 33 8 , inmates per house, 6 4. Total popul^on, 
*»*36,79^ namely, males 567,304, and females 569,49a, propctftion 
of m^es, 49 9 per cent ClMsified according to age, there were — 
under 15 years of age, males 226,306, and females 210,458, total 





43 ^> 764 > or 3S 4 per ceat of the District population 15 
years and upwards, males 340*998, and iemales 359,034 > total adults 
700,033, fs 61*4 per cent 

As regards tehgioo, the District still remains almost exclusively 
Hindu, the adherents of ^at creed numbenng 1,061,998, or 934 per 
cent , as against 73,507 Muhammadans, or 64 per cent Sikhs 
numbered 388 , Jains, aoo , Christians, 701 , and Brabmos, 2 The 
ethnical division of the Hindus yielded the following results — 
The higher castes comprised — ^Brihman, 165,489, the most numerous 
caste in die Distnct, Rijpu^ 5'}065, Kiyasth, 12,404, and Baniyd, 
35,606 The other important Hindu castes, according to numerical 
supenonty, are returned as follows — Cham&r, skinners and field 
lalMurers, 143,826 , Ahfr, cowherds, 111,156 , Mallah, boatmen, 
80,408 , Ktinni or KunbC landholden, and cultivators, 67,439 , Karhhi, 
landholders and cultivators, 41,834 , Kahir, palanqum-bearers, abater* 
earners, and labourers, 28,751, Tell, oilmen, 34,388, Lohdr, blacksmiths, 
33,837, Gadiria, shepherds, 32,771 , village watchmen, labourers, 
and cultivators, 21,937 , Kalwir, distillers, 18,094 , Kumbha, potters, 
17,684 , Nil, barbed 15*873 , Ba3dr, cultivators, 13,093 , Loniya, salt- 
wc^eis, 11,671, Dhobi, washermen, 11,094, Halwii, confectioners, 
7943, Bansj^or, workers in bamboo, 7116, Sonir, goldsmiths, 5438 , 
and Bhuiji, 5292 The Bhars, or representatives of the abonginal 
tribe <mce dominant in the Korth-west, are now represented m Mhza- 
pur by <Nily 3169 low-caste labourers and cultivators The other 
abonpnal and semi-abonginal tr.bes indude — Kol, 31,970, Kharwir, 
14,280, Bind, 8376, and Cheru, 4307 These aboriginal and quasi- 
abrnigmal tribes are all returned as Hindus in religion 

The Mohamniadan population, 73,507 m number, are almost 
entirely of the Sunni or orthodox sect, only 1090 being returned as 
Shkb, and there are no iqiresentatives of other sects. By race or 
&imJy, die Muhammadans include Shaikhs, Sayyids, Moghals, Pathos, 
and 349 Muhammadan Rijputs belonging to the Gaharw^ family in 
Ken Mangiaur The Chnstian population of Miizipur, 701 in number, 
jfidude 433 Europeans, 46 Eui^iaus, and 222 natives, representing, 
according to sect, the Churches of England and Rome, Presbyterians, 
Baptisti^ Wedeyans, Synans, Congreg^tionalists, and Evangelicals. 
Besides the Christians in Mirzipur town, there are small Chnstian 
comimiiiities at Chanir, Ahraura, Dildhi, and in one or t?ro oth« 
Tillages. 

Ur^ and Rural Poptiatum ~The population of Minipur Distnct 
» almost entuely run], the Census Report retunung only three towns 
as oontaming upwards of five thousand inhabitants, namely, Mirzapuk, 
56478, Asiuuiia, 11,332 $ and Ckamax, 9148 These three towns 
rqneaettf an tuban p^olatzon of 76,858, or 6 7 per cent, leaving 
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i»° 59 i 93 Bt or 93 3 per cent, as the lunl population Of 4355 towns 
and villages, 2597 are mere hamlets of less than two hundred inhabitants 
oach, 1253 villages contain between two hundred and five hundred, 
395 between five hundred and a thousand , 88 between one and two 
thousand, rs between two and three thousand, and 10 upwards of 
three thousand inhabitants The population m the tract south of the 
Kdimur range is very rude and uncivilised , and the villages, which are 
of the smallest, are few and far between 
As regards occupation, the Census 1881 distnbutes the male popu- 
lation into SIX great classes, as follows — The first or professional dass 
number 8884, amongst whom are included 5102 persons engaged in 
civil government service, 222 mibtary, and 3560 m professions, litera- 
ture, art, and science The second or domestic class number 2183, 
cozn^sing all pnvate servants, wasbennen, water-carriers, barbeis, 
sweepers, innkeepers, etc The third or commercial class number 
15,716, mduding all shopkeepers, moneylenders, bankers, brokers, 
etc , 4823 , and pack-carriers, cart-dnvers, etc , 10,893 fourth 

or agricultural class, besides the 253,432 males engaged m agnculture, 
arbonculture, and horticulture, the Census returns include 3321 persons 
engaged in pastoral pursuits, making a total of 256,753 The fifth or 
mdustriai class number 50,8x1, including all persons engaged m the 
industrial arts, and mechanics, sudh as dyers, masons, carpenters, 
perfumers, etc, 284X , weavers, tailors, cotton-cleaners, etc, 17,243, 
grain-parchers, confectioners, etc , 10,397 , and dealers m all animal 
XI 17, vegetable 7415, and mineral 12,798 substances. Ihe sixth or 
indefinite class number 232,957, including labourers, 29,915, and male 
children and persons of no specified occupation, 203,042 
Agnculture — Of a total surveyed area of 5223 3 square miles, no 
less than 2280 square miles are unassessed for Government revenue 
This unassessed area compnses the Government estate of pargand 
Dudhi, the large revenue-free estates of the Mahir&ji of Benares, the 
lUji of Singrauli, and the Raja of Kdntit Of the remaining area 
(2942 8 square miles) pa>ing Government revenue or quit-rent, 1264 4 
square miles are returned as undv cultivation, 409 square miles as 
cultivable but not cultivated, and 1269 4 square miles as uncultivable 
waste. The part of Mlnipur which lies in the Ganges valley north 
of the Vmdhyas, is very highly cultivated and thickly populated on 
both Bides of the nver, like other Districts of the Blares Division , 
but the tract south of the Vmdhyas, including the central plateau and 
the countiy beyond die Kdunur Hills, consists largely of ravmes and 
forests, widi a very sparse pqNilation The soil of the Ganges vall^ 
IS exceedm^y fertile, except where the sandstone rocks jut out from 
the Vmdhyan plateau The fine black soil which fills the hollow of 
the central tableland also produces good crops of nc^ wheat, barley, 
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and gram. The two usual haivestij khar^ m autumn, and taii trt 
aprofb here dieir ordmaiy staples of tice, millets, and moiky or wheat, 
basl^, Uuseed, and pulses respectively In both harvests, much land 
IS occupied by mixed crops. Barl^ grows over the whole District 
even in the wildest parts The rams are usually so abundant as to 
suposedetbe necessity of irrigation for the autumn harvest, but the 
spring crops require artificial watering, which they obtam from the 
numerous tanks and wells 

The total male adult agricultural population of Mfrzapur District m 
1881 was returned at 353,43s, with an average of 3 98 acres of cultivated 
land for each Landed propnetors numbered 7549 , estate agents or 
servants, 2146, culmators, 169,507, and agricultural labourers, 75,330. 
The total agricultural population of all ages and both sexes, dependent 
on the soil, hoaever, amounted to 780,549, or 68 66 per cent of the 
District population. The total of the Government land revenue assess* 
roent in 2881, including local rates and cesses, amounted to ;^96,256, 
or an average of as 3|d per cultivated acre Total amount of rental 
paid by culmators, including cesses^ j£^ 9 h 9 ^ 9 t or an average of 
5s 9|d. per cultivated acre 

The District being a permanently settled one, no statistics are avail- 
able regarding the area under each description of mop It may, hoH- 
ever, be stated that nee covers fully a third of the total khatif area, 
with jodr and bdjra next in importance. Of the raH^ the wheat and 
barley together make up considerably more than half, and the pulses 
and ^-seeds about one-eighth each The area under opium m 2881-82 
was 4100 acres. The usual v^etables, both indigenous and accluna- 
tired, are grown , and in the neighbourhood of Ghor^wal, the raising of 
pdn (Piper betle, Ltmu) is an extensive industry 

The prevailing land tenure in the Government assessed lands is that 
known as imperfect fathdiri^ a tenure by which part of the land is 
held m common, and part m severalty. Government revenue and 
village eiqjenses are paid from a common stock , and any deficiency is 
made up according to a rate levied on the cultivation of each member 
of the community Of the 4352 villages included in the Distnct, 1485 
are withm the domains the Mahfodji of Benares. These are partly 
held by aub-propnetors, known as mans&riddrs, who differ from tawin^ 
ddrs under Government m little else but the smaller proportion (about 
20 per cent) of the gross assets which they enjoy The remaining or 
ixo-anuMoH villages are those in which no sub-proprietors have been 
recogTiised, os m which their rights have lapsed. These are usually 
formed Tlie great estates of Kinttt and Agon Barfaar account for 
734 more viUa^ in only about 50 of which sub-proprietary tenures 
exist 

The general condition of the cultivaUDg classes is above the average. 
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except in a few of the more densely peopled parts of the Gangetic 
plain In the upland there is still much land waitmg for bands to till 
It, and m these parts the demand for labour, and the unlimited 
pasturage, add to the means of the poorer classes. Sut there is little 
thrift, and with harvests almost entirely dependent on the ramfall, a bad 
season bnngs with it a good deal bf distress 

Wages have risen within the last twenty years Between 1850 and 
1880, those of bricklayers have increased from 3d to 7|d. per diem, 
of blacksmiths, from 4^d. to 6d. or yd , of agncultural labourers, from 
i^d to 3d or 4d I^ce of food^ains ruled as follows in 1876 — 
Wheat, 33 strs per rupee, or 4s lod per cwL , rice, ix $ers per rupee, 
or los 3d per cwt , joar^ 31 stn per rupee, or 3s 7d per cwt , bdjra^ 
39 sen per rupee, or 3s. lod per cwt The average rate for food-grams 
in 1883-84 was returned as follows — Wheat, 16$ sen per rupee, or 
6s. tod. per cwt , barley, 26 sers per rupee, or 4s. 4d. per cwt , hdjra^ 
33 per rupee, or 4s lod per cwt yjodr^ 25 sers per rupee, or 4s. 6d 
]}er cwt , gram, 23 sers per rupee, or 45 lod per cwt , and common 
rice, 13 ^ sers per rupee, or 8s xid per cwt 
Natural Calamities — Although the northern part of the District 
suffered severely from the famine of 1783, none of the droughts wuhm 
the present century have senously affected its prospenty Even the 
disastrous season of 1868-69, which proved so calamitous to the 
Benares Division generall}, was mitigated m Mirz^pur by a timely fall 
of rain in September In 1864 and 1865 the rams were scanty, and 
most of the rice crop penshed, but Government suspended one-fifth 
of the revenue demand for the year, and dunng the succeeding pros- 
perous seasons most of the cultivators recovered their position The 
south of the District, however, suffered severely m the drought of 1873 
Hail and blight often affect the spring harvest The Ganges valley is 
not liable to inundation within the borders of Mlrzipur 

Commerce and Trade^ etc — 1 he city of Mirzapur formerly carried on a 
flounshing business in cotton, gram, and other raw materials , but since 
the opening of the through railway to Bombay rtS Jabalpur (Jubbul- 
pore), and the rise of Cawnpur to commercial importance, much of its 
trade has migrated elsewhere. Considerable manufactures of sbell-lac, 
brass-ware, and carpets still exist The Ganges forms one of the mam 
channels for merchandise, but a large quantity of goods are sent south- 
ward towards the Deccan The East Indian Railway traverses the 
northern portion of the District, from east to west, running close to 
the right bank of the Ganges throughout its course It has a total 
length of 53 miles within the borders of MixzdpuT, with stations at 
Ahraura Road, Chandr, Pah^i, Mirzipur city, and Giipura The Grand 
Trunk Road also traverses the District for 33 miles. The Great 
Deccan Road, once of the first importance, but now comparatively 
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dtaetted, leaves Mfrz&por city at its southern extremity, and crosses the 
Viiidhyas by a pass at Tira Gh^t Numerous other roads connect 
the smaller towns and villages. Total length of road communication, 
1014 miles 

AimiHtstration -^-The District staff ordinarily comprises a Collector- 
Magistrate, a Joint Magistrate, an Assistant Magistrate, a Deputy 
Magistrate and Collector, and a Deputy Superintendent for the domains 
of the Mabiiiji of Benares, tc^ther with the usual medical, fiscal, and 
constabulary officials. Miraipur fcmns the head-quarters of a avil and 
sessions judge, whose jurisdiction does not extend beyond this Distnct 
The whole amount of revenue, imperial, municipal, and local, raised 
within the Distnct m 1876 was ^114,377, out of which sum the land- 
tax contnbuted ^£84,503 In 1883-S4, the total revenue of Mindpur 
was 153,802, of which ^£94,146 was demed from the land revenue 
The Distnct contains 19 magistrates and 24 civil and revenue judges 
of all sorts. The maximum distance of any \illage from the nearest 
couit is 6c miles, the avenge distance being 40 miles. ITie total 
regular police force in 1883 numbered 521 officers and men, and the 
muoiai^ or town police, 270, maintained at a total cost of ;^Si33, 
of whidt j^d3S7 was de^jed from provincial revenues, and ;^i77d 
from other sources. This gives i pdiceman to every 6 60 square miles 
of the area, and every 1437 of the population The regular and town 
police was further supplmented by a body of 1 362 chaukiddrs or village 
watchmen, maintained at a cost of jC 494 ^ 'fbc Distnct jail at Mfrzdpur 
contained dunng the same year a daily average of 194 prisoners, of 
whom 179 wn'e males and 15 femalea Education was a/Torded in 
1883 by means of 159 schools (9 of whxh were for girls), with an 
aggregate roll of 5908 pupils, being at the rate of 5 i pupils to every 
thousand of the population. For fiscal and administrative purposes, 
the District is sub^vided into 3 tahAlSy i x pargandt, 4 tappds^ 2 tdluks 
Muniapabties have been formed at Mfrzapur city and Chandr. Their 
aggr^ate revenue m 1883-84 amounted to £tiss, from taxes, 
^£'6056, or IS. 2|d per head of the population (98,296) within muni- 
apal limitsi. 

AipeOs —The climate Mbzifpur is slightly wanner and 
dvnper than that of Districts farther north and west The hilly 
southern txact especially sufiem from excessive heat, and Chanir has 
also a bad character as a summer station The rainfall exceeds the 
average of die North-Western Provinces, owing probably to the forests 
and hiU ranges with whi^ the District abound The mean annual 
rainfall for a period of upwards of 30 years ending 1881 amounted to 
41*84 indies, the maBmum durmg that penod being 54 x inches m 
1870-71, and the mioimum 25 5 inches in 1864-65 The total 
number of deaths recorded in 1883 was 27,0/2, or 25 per thousand, 
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the average death-rate for the previous five }rears was returned at 28*94 
per thousand , but these figures cannot be imphcitljr accepted Six 
Government charitable dispensaries — at Mfrzdpur, Nai^hit, Diidhf, 
Koiii, Kobertsganj, and Chandr — afforded relief m 1883 to 56,791 
liersoss, of whom 736 were in-patienta [For further information 
regarding Mlrzipur, see the GautUer of the North- Western ProvtnaSf 
voL XIV part 11 pp 1-229 (Allahdbdd Government Press, 1883), the 
Census Report of ike North- Western Frovtnees and Oudh for z88i , and 
the several Administration and Departmental Reports lirom 1880 to 
1884] 

SChnfipnr — Western tahsU of Mirzdpur District, North-Western 
Provinces , stretching on either side of the nver Ganges, and extend- 
ing southward as far as the Vindhyan range, compnsmg pargands 
Upraudh, Chaurdsi, Chhianavi, and Kon, and fdluk Majhwa, the 
three first named being to the south, and the two last to the north of 
the Ganges The total area, acconiing to the latest official statement, 
was 11667 square miles. The area assessed for Government 
revenue is 1156 9 square miles, of which 534 i square miles are culti- 
vated, 14s 9 square miles are cultivable but under tillage, and 476 9 
square miles are uncultivable waste Population (1872) 361,548, 
(i88r) 377,346, namely, males 186,154, and females 191,192, total 
increase since 1872, 15,798, or 4 a per cent m nme years Classified 
according to religion, there were m x88i — Hindus, 352,100, Muham- 
madans, 24,793, Jams, 187, and 'others,' 266 Number of villages, 
X056, of which 875 contained l^s than five hundred inhabitants. 
Amount of Government land revenue, ;^32,623, or including local rates 
and cesses, ;£^35,489 Total amount of rent, including cesses, paid by 
the cultivators, ;^84,48i The tahsH contained in 1883, 7 criminal 
and 5 avil courts, number of pobce arcles, 16, with a regular police 
force of 221 men, and a village police of 773 chaukiddrs 
Ufrlfiptir. — City, municipahty, and admimstrative head-quarters of 
Mfrzdpur District, North-Western Provinces. Situated in lat 25* 9' 43' 
K , and long 82* 38' 10* e., on the south or right bank of the Ganges, 
56 miles below AUahabdd, and 45 niiles (by railway) above Benares. 
Population (1872) 67,274, (1881) 56,378, namely, males 27,607, 
and females 28,77 1 Hmdus number 46,194, Muhammadans, 10,017 > 
Jams, 140 , Christians, to , 'others,' 17 Area of town site, 673 acres 
Up to recent years, Mlrzipur was the largest mart m Hmdust6n for 
gram and cotton , but of late its commercial importance has rapidly 
decreased, owmg to the establishment of through railway communi- 
cation with Bombay vih Jabalpur, and the nse of Cawnpur to the 
position of a mercantile centre The town has a handsome riverfront^ 
Imed with stone ^fs or flights of stairs, and exhibiting numerotos 
mosques, Hmdu temples, and dwelling-houses of the wealthier mer- 
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chsats, with highly decorated &9ades, and richly carted balconies and 
dxjOi-baxDtB, Large wells, cS tuteful architecture, occur ta the pnn> 
cipal streets. The suburbs contain the residences of the wealthia 
dasses. The view inmi below, looking up the river along its lofty and 
ragged bank, crowned m the distance by the city with its great mosque 
and temples, is very striking. 

The civil station stretclies along a single road to the north' 
east of die aty, parallel with the nver In addition to the houses 
of the official and private European residents, there are the church, 
schools, and orphanage of the London Mission , the public offices, 
station church, etc. Beyond the civil station were once the canton- 
ments, but of these no vestige remains but the parade ground (now 
utilized as a race -course, nfle range, and camping ground), and 
one ot two of the old military bungalows, now occupied by civil 
residents. No lament has been stationed at Mfrzipur since the 
Mutiny, the military element being represented b> only a small detach- 
ment of volunteers. Manufacture of shell-lac, giving employment to 
about 4000 persons , also of brass-ware and carpets, and a large trade 
m stone. Imports of gram, sugar, cloth, metals, fruit, spices, tobacco, 
lac, salt, and cotton , exports of the same articles, with manufactured lac- 
dye, shell-Iacv Station on East Indian Railway Govenment 

offices, Distnet jail, hospital, chantable dispensary, etc Municipal 
revenue m 1885-84, ^^6997 , from taxes, ;^S54^i ^ bead 

of and suburban population (85,56a) within municipal limits. 

Ullhml Hills and tohe.^TrKt of country on the eastern frontier 
of Assam, and extending to the confines of Tibet, occupied bv the 
hiU tnbe knoam as Mishmis Their settlements are estimated to 
extend from 37* 40' to 28* 40' n lat , and from 96^ to 97* 50' s. long. 
They are found as far south as the Nemlang nver, a tnbutary of the 
Irawadi , thence their colonies sweep round to the east of the gteat 
mountam called the Dapha Bhdm, across the Brahmaputra valley, 
north to the conhnes of Tibet, and west to the Dibong nver Colonel 
Dalten conjectures that the Mishm^ are connected with the Mian-tze, 
the aborigines of Yunan m Western China. Tney are a short, sturdy 
rac^ with a £ur complexion and features of a softened Mongolian type 
Tlieu’ <hess is made of stnped cloth , their armour consists of helmet, 
sword, and spear , and the women wear ornaments of beads and silver 
They ace devoted to a pastoral life rather than to agncuUure, and are 
ail keen tndera The Mishmis, situated to the west of the Du nver, 
an affioent of the Bcabmaputia above the Brahmakund, trade with the 
British possessions^ and are quiet and inoffenstve, and m the habit of 
constant sntetconne with British officers at the frontier stations. Those 
beyond die Da nver trade with Tibet, and have hithoto shown them- 
selves hoitife to the visits of British officers, until quite recently, when 
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in 18S5 a party of three English gentlemen passed through the Mtshmf 
coantry, and were hospitably received The Mishmis are divided into 
many clans, of which that called is settled nearest to the British 
frontier 

The more remote clans of the interior were first visited by Captain 
Wilcox in 1827, who, however, was forced to return after having 
penetrated a short distance into the country In 1836, the fnendly 
Vill^es as far as the Dilli were visited by Dr Gnfhthb Lieutenant, 
afterwards Colonel, £ A. Rowlact, penetrated m 1845 to the Du, and 
up that river in a northerly direction to the village of Tapang, where 
he met some Lamas, as all Tibetans m this locality are called. 

In 1851, the French missionary. Monsieur Knck, accompanied by a 
Khamti chief from the neighbourhood of Sadiyd, started on his mission 
to Tibet After passing through the friendly villages, he appears to 
have been so guided as to avoid the hostile clans, and he reached m 
safety the Tibetan village of Oualong, where he r^as «ell received 
Proceeding onward from that village, he found himself m a country 
presenting a strong contrast to the grand but uncultivated tracts he 
hod recently been struggling through The valley of the Brahmaputra 
expanded, presenting a succession of well -cultivated fields The 
inhabitants, their houses, and the general appearance of the country 
assumed a more cheerful aspect Pine forests covered the hills The 
alluvial soil below, watered by numerous small streams, is descnbed as 
producing groves of bamboos, orange trees, citron, peach trees, and laurel 
Iwo marches through such scenery brought him to Sommeu. This 
village IS composed of about a dozen houses irregularly grouped on a hill 
in the midst of evergreen trees, half a mile from the bank of the Brah- 
maputra As far as the eye could see, the view up the valley disclosed 
a succession of cultivated fields, heids of oxen, horses, asses, and mules , 
and three miles to the north, Rima,the residence of a Tibetan Governor, 
was discovered 

Unfortunately, Monsieur Krick’s lesources were exhausted m making 
his way through the Mishmf country, and finding the people, when 
the novelty was over, disinclined to support him gratuitously, he was 
under the necessity of returning in March 1852 In 1854, Monsieur 
Knck started on a second expedition, accompanied by a colleague and 
escorted by a friendly Mishmf chief, and reached in safety the 
Tibetan villages he visited in 1852 , but in crossing the mountains the 
two pnests were treacherously murdered by an independent Mishmf 
chief^ Kaisi. A small military expedition sent to avenge their &te in 
185 5, captured the chief with many members of his family and followers , 
since which time the interior Mishmf country remained unvisited by 
Europeans until 1885 In that year a party of three English gentlemen 
succeed in crossing the Mishmi countiy, where they met with a 
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ImdSf reception. They advanced mto Tibetan territory as far as tbe 
town of Rima mention^ above They did not succeed in entering 
^ town however, Iwt were, with many excuses and apologies, avilfy 
eaoQsted back oytx the frontier 

The Mi^ml settlements south of the Brahmaputra are scattered and 
mnced up with Khamti and Sioghpo settlements. Hie north bank of 
the Brahmaputra as far as die Zhgilru nver, and both banks of the 
nvo* thence to the Tibetan frontier, die Mtshmis have all to themselves. 
The Mishmi hamlets consist of a few houses, sometimes of only one, 
but each house is capable of holding all the members of a family, 
besides numerous slaves and retainers Dr Griffiths describes the 
house of Gallom Gim, one of the chiefs be visited, as of great length 
(Wilcox gives the dunensions as 130 feet by 1 1), built of bamboos raised 
from the ground, divided into twelve compartments, and contain- 
ing <Hie hundred men, women, and children The house of Krosho, 
anodier chie^ is descnbed as considerably larger, and divided into 
twenty compartments. On the right-hand side of the passage were 
ranged the skulls of the cattle the chief had killed, including mtkuns 
(Bos frontahsX deer, and ht^ On die other side were the domestic 
uten^s. It IS considered shabby a chief to retain m his show- 
room the skulls of animals killed ^ his juedecessoTs. Bach compart- 
ment coRtaras a fireplace, over which hangs a tray for the meat that it 
is desired to smoke. This one manor-house is the head quarters of the 
settlement The storehouses for gram are at some distance and out of 
aight 

The Mishmis are cimstantly moi mg about on their trading expedi- 
tion% and are nch in flocks and herds. Tb^ purchase cattle every 
year in Assam, and have, besules, Urge herds of the fine hill ox, the 
vditch they call The possession of these animals is, next 
to the number of ^eir wives, the chief lodjcation of their wealth They 
are not used for agncultural purposes or for their milk, but on great 
occasions one is sUughtered and eaten, and they are given in exchange 
for bndes. Th^ are allowed to remain almost in a wild st^, roving 
throuj^ the forests as they please, but they are fed with salt by 
dieit master, and when he c^Is, they know his voice. The chief 
socDces of wealth to the Mishmfs axe the poisonous root^ Aconitum 
fcrox, which grows u their hills at high elevations, the valuable 
plant, Coptis teeta or muhmi Md, and the musk bags of the 
mndt ^er, also a naU^ of these bills m the higher ran^^ With 
and a few ar&des o( hardware aud woollen goods obtained from 
Tibe^ they cany on a prc^table trade with the people of Assam and 
die nmg^iboimiv hill tnbes. Everything that a Mishmf trader carries 
about bxm, to his laat garment, can be bou^t 
The Chalflc 4 td, or erophaired Mtshmis, so called by the Assamese 
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from their habit of cropping the front hair on their fordieadS} but 
whose proper tribal name is Midhi, occupy the country to the north of 
Sadiyd m Lakhunpur District, and their villages extend across the sub- 
Hixuilayan range to the borders of 'nbet The hills being loftier, their 
country is more rugged and difficult of access than that of the Tim 
Mishmls One route to the plains traversed by the Chalikitis is along 
the chffs of the Dibong river, the path being generally a narrow ledge 
winding round a precipice , but in one place there is no ledge, only holes 
in the face of the rock for the hands and feet The Chalikiti Mishmls 
were formerly much dreaded by their neighbours in the plains as kid- 
nappers of women and children , but they have lately been brought 
into closer connection with the British, by their fear of the Abars and 
their desire to cultivate friendly relations which may avail to protect 
them Some of their outlymg viUagts have recently been visited by 
our officers The Dig^u Mishm& farther east are a more attractive 
people in manner They are the guardians of the shnne of Brahma- 
kund, and carry loads for the pilgnms proceeding thither 

MiwAh — Rargand in Sitipur District Oudh Bounded on the 
north by MahoH , on the east by Sitipur, Bimkot, and Machhrehta , 
on the south by Kurauna and Aurangibid parotids, and on the 
west by the Kurauna and Giimtf rivers Aiea, 126 square nules, 
or 81,153 acres, of which 40,754 acres are under cultivation, 96,^91 
acres cultivable, 3696 acres rent free, and 9783 acres barren 
Misnkh contains 143 demarcated villages, of which 3 are waste land 
grants. Population (1881) 41,561, namely, males 33,167, females 

19.394 

With the exception of a sandy tract along the banks of the Kurauna 
and Gdmti rivers, the soil of the pargand is, on the whole, good. Like 
the rest of the District, it is a wetl-wooded plain, without lakes, hills, or 
forests The incidence of the Govemment land revenue demand is at the 
rate of 35 afd per acre of cultivated area, is. ii|d per acre of assessed 
area, and is 8|d per acre of total area. Means of communication 
are afforded by two roads which intersect the pargandf and by the 
Gtlmtf river Bi-weekly markets in 3 villages Misnkh contains 
139 Government villages, of whKffi xo8 are held under zaminddri 
tenure, thus distnbuted — Fanwirs, 35 , Gaurs, 45 , Kiyasths, 10 , 
Brihmons, 6 , Gosims, 3 , Musalmins, 8 , and Ahban, i The remain- 
ing 31 villages form the tdlvkddri estates of Mlrzi Ahmad Beg of 
Kutabnagar and Riji ^lamsfan Bahidui of Aiit 

The pargand denves its name ftom the town {vii& tuphi). The ordinal 
proprietors were Ahban Rijputs, whose dynasty expired soo years 
^o, cm the death of Riji hUn Singh The founder of the estate was 
Sopi Chand, whose brother, Gopi Cband, founded Gopdmau m Hatdoi 
District Sopi made his head-qiuuters at Fataunja, now an inconsider- 
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able villagi^ bat formerly an extensive city At present the site of one 
of Its ts pointed out 3 miles to the north-west of Misnkh town, 
in the village of Sult^-ni^, where is an ancient Hindu temple. The 
AJibaas were simceeded by Fanwirs, Kiyasths, Brihmans, Musalmdns, 
and otfiers, whose descendants axe still in possession of their forefathers’ 
acquisitions. 

IGstIUl — TahAlat Subdivision in Sltipur District, Oudh , situated 
between 27** xa’ and 27* 48’ 30' n lat, and between 80” 21' and 
80* 52’ E. long. Boundi^ on the north by Muhamdi iahsM in Kheri 
Dtstnct t on the east by SfUpur and Bin tnkAh , and on the south and 
west by Sandila and Hardoi iahsih in Hardoi District, from which it is 
separated by the Gdmtf nver Hie tahtll comprises the 7 pargands of 
Misnkh, Chandra, Mahdb, Machhreta, Kurauna, Aurangi)^, and 
Gundlimau. Area, 613 square miles, of which 385 were under cultiva- 
tion at the time of the last revenue settlement of the District (1872) 
Populatimi (1869) 201,367, (i88x) 213,671, namely, males 113,710, 
and females 99,961 , total increase since 1869, 12,304, or 5 7 per cent 
in twelve years Classified according to religion, there were in 1881 — 
Hindus, 196,552, Muhammadans, 17,108, Jams, 4, and ^others/ 7 
Number of vill^es, 638, of which 508 contained less than five hundred 
inhabitants In 1883, Misnkh iuhslt contained x civil and 2 cnminal 
courts presided over by an honorary Assistant Commissioner, and a 
tahAlddr, number of police circles [thdnds)t a , regular police force, 
57 men, village watch {j:hauhddrs\ 751 

IbitlklL — Town m SfCl^iur D^tnct, Oudh, and head-quarters of 
Misnkh teArf/and pargand, situated 13 miles south of Sftipur town, 
on the Hardoi and Sitipur road. 27* 25' 50* n , long 80* 34' 

20’ B. One of the most ancient towns m Oudh, and numerous legends 
connect us foundation with the mythological Riji Dadhich The 
name is said to be denved from the Saa^nt mtsntOy meaning * mixed * , 
because the waters of all the holy places in India are supposed to have 
been brought together and mixed in die tank mentioned below 

The legend is thus given by Colonel Sleeman ^'Misnkh is celebrated 
as die residence of a very holy sage named Dadhich In a great battle 
between the d*et<u and the giants, the deotas were defeated. Th^ went 
to impkm the aid of the god Brahma upon his snowy rnountain-mp 
He toM them to go to Misnkh, and um themselves with the bones of 
the old sage Dadhich. They found the sage alive^ and m excellent 
healdi ; but Aey diought it their duty to explain to him their orders. 
He told them he riiouid be proud to have his bones used as arms 
10 so hdy a cause, but be bad unfortunatdy vowed to bathe at all the 
sacred shnnes in India before he died, and must perform his vow 
Qnevously perplexed, the i»tu all went and submitted their case to 
their leader, the god Indra. ladra consulted hu chaplain, Bnspati, 
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who told him that there was r»I!y no difficulty whatever in the case j 
that the angels of all the holy sbnnes in India had been established at 
and around Nims^r by Brahma himself, and the dtotas had only to take 
water from all the sacred places over which they presided, and pour it 
over the old sage to get both him and themselves out of Uie dilemma 
They did so, and the old sage, expressing himself satisfied, gave up his 
life. In what mode it was taken, no one can tell The dioias armed 
themselves with his bones, attacked the giants forthwith, and gamed an 
easy and complete victory ’ 

The town itself is a very poor on^ with a population (18S1) of 2037, 
namely, 1763 Hindus (chiefly BrdhmansX 267 Musalmiiu, and 7 
* others ' The tank above mentioned is apparently of very ancient 
construction, local tradition a^rtmg that the sacred pool was first 
enclosed with a masonry facing by Vikram^ditya nineteen centunes 
ago In more modem times, 125 years ago, a Marithd princess repaired 
the damages which time had occasioned in the ghdts or stmts , and it 
IS now a fine speamen of a Hindu tank. On its bank stands an old 
temple sacred to Riji. Dadhlch above mentioned, who seems to have 
been not only a secular prince, but also a great spiritual leader or 
RishL A large fair is held near the tank on the occasion of the ffoA 
festival, at which a brisk trade is carried on , the annual value of the 
sales IS returned at ;^3942 Besides the usual sulxlivisional court* 
oflices, the town contains a police station, post-office, registration office, 
and boys' and girls’ schools Th^ is no sards or travellers' rest-house, 
as the Brdhmans entertain all strangers Good camping ground outside 
the town 

Hltevll — Town in Kheri l^stnct, Oudb , situated 2 miles east of 
the Kathni river on the road hosa Lakhvmpur to Mdikalganj, and 
surrounded by large groves of mango trees and well-cultivated fields 
Population (1881) 2753, namely, 2431 Hmdus and 322 Musalmdns 
The village was the residence of Kdja Lon Smgh, whose estates were con- 
fiscated for comphaty in the rebellion of 1857-58 It is now owned 
by Rija Amir Hassan Khdn, tdiukddr of Mahinuckb^ 

Mithanlc iit. — Town and muniapabty m Rijanpur tahsily Dera 
Ghdzi Khan District, Punjab, situated on the high bank of the 
Indus (a short distance below ite confluence with the Panjnad, 12 
miles south of Rijanpur, and 85 fiom Dera Ghasl Khin), m lat 28* 
55' 20* N , and long 70* 25' s Formerly the seat of an Assistant 
Commissioner, now stationed at Rijanpur The station was abandoned 
m 1862, when the old town was destroyed by an encroachment of the 
Indus. The new town was built 5 miles from the then bed, but, being 
so far from the river, speedily lost the commercial importance of its 
predecessor The nver has still ccrntmued its encroachments west- 
wards, and has now (1884) approached to within half a mile of the 
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town, whidi tt agau threatened with destroction. Population (x868) 
4447; (t88i) 3353, namdy, Muhammadans, 8t68, Hindus, 1167 > 
a^ 18 Muniapal income (x883-^4)y ^ 

bead oi population The town contains a fine wide hd^r, tanning 
north and south, and there are also several side and cross streets 
The public buildings consist of a police station. District bungalow for 
travdiets, sardt or native inn, schrol-house, and municipal committee 
house. Two or three gardens, with fine mango trees, axe situated 
outside the town. Export trade m grain and oil 

Tiwiaa. — ^Town m Kushdb tstAsU^ Shibpur District, Punjab , 
situated on the nplands of the Smd Sigar Doib, on the road to Dera 
IsmdilKhin Lat. 3a* 14' 40* M,Iong 72* 8' 50* e. Population 
(2881) 4893 Chiefly noticeable as die head-quarters of an important 
local family, the Maliks of Mithi Tiwina, who long held out against 
the Sikh power, and proved useful allies to the British during the 
MdltiLn rebellion Being thm rewarded for their loyalty, they again 
deserved well of our Government for their services in the Mutiny of 
1857, fot which they obtained pen»on% with the honorary title of Khan 
Bafakdur. The place is noted for its manufacture of handsomely 
embroidered country saddles. 

]fitriinv$ll-»Town and municipality m Daska toAsd, Sidlkot Dis- 
trict, Punjab. Mitnhiwdlf is rather an overgrown village than a town, 
and was only classed as a town m the Census, because it possesses a 
xmmiapab^ Population (1881) 3730, namely, Muhammadans, 2743, 
and Hmdus, 987 Number of houses, 536 Municipal income 
{i 883*-84), The houses are almost all built of mud in narrow 

stitets ax^ lanes, some of which are paved with brick The pnncipal 
trade is m local produce and country cloth School , post-office. 

XlttL — Tdiui in the Thar and I^rkar District, Sind, Bombay 
Pnestdeocy Filiation {1872)2^,039, (2881)22,612, name!}, 22,070 
males and 20,541 females, dwelling m 5 towns and villages and 4023 
bouses. Hmdus number 5498, Muhammadans,io,o92 , Sikhs,x5, and 
aboriginal tribes, 7006 Gro3srevenue(i88i-82),;i^i8x7 102882-83, 
the whcfie area, namely, 33,046 acres, assessed to land revenue was 
actually cultivated. In 1884 the tdiuk contained 2 civil and s cnmind 
oouits, 6 police stations {thditds)^ and 30 regular poli<^ 

Mittt—Town in Mitti idluk^ Thar and l^ikar Dismc^ Sind, 
Bombay Ptesideiu^, utuated in lat 24* 44' n, and long. 69* 52' £., 
about 60 miles louth from Umarkot Head-quarters of a mdi/liAdrkdrf 
widi cavil and cnmuial courts, dispensary, Government school, with 270 
pupils m 1883-84, post-offic^ etc. Population (x88i) 2594, muma^ 
revenue (2882-83), j£2$i , umdence of taxation, t& 6^ pec head, 
local amt transit trade in gram, cotton, cattle, camels, dyes, 
hideSk 01), piece^ioods, sugar, tobacco, and wool 
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llodemkhalla. — Village m Vuagapatam District, Madras Presi 
dency —See Movdsmkhallu 

IfogA. — 7 bAr£/or Sub-divuion m the south-east of Firozpur (Fetose- 
pur) Distnct, Punjab, lying between 30“ 41' 45* and 30* 54' w lat, 
and between 74* 58' 15* and 75* a6' 15* s. long Area, 8x1 square 
mil^ of which 733 square miles a^re returned as under culttvabon in 
1877-78, and only 48 square miles were available for cultivation. 
The average area under crops for the five years 1877-1881 was 711 
square miles Population (1868) 183,223, (i88x) 221,169, namely, 
males 121,076, and females 100,093 increase smce 1868, 

37,946, or 20 7 per cent in thuteen years. Number of towns 
and villages, 199 , number of houses, 26,537 > number of Emilies, 
47,528 Classified accordmg to religion, there were m 1881 — Sikhs, 
105,025, Hindus, 66,936, Muhammadans, 49,096, Jams, 107, and 
Christians, 5 The average area under the pnnapal crops for the 
five years 1877 to i88z is returned as under — Gram, 119,646 acres, 
jodr^ 93,743 acres, wheat, 82,291 acres, barley, 53,073 acres, motk^ 
51,437 acres, bdjra^ 9138 acr^, and Indian corn, 3407 acres 
Revenue of the tahAU ^^19,107 The administrative staff consists of 
a tahsllddr and honorary magistrate, who preside over 3 civil and 2 
criminal courts , number of police circles {fhdn&s\ 6 , regular police, 
82 men , village watchmen ichmtHddn\ 217 

MogA —Town and municipality m Firorpur (Ferozepore) District, 
Punjab, and head-quarters of Mog 4 fahAl Situated near the Grand 
Trunk Road, 35 miles from Firozpur town Population (1868) 4844, 
(1881) 6430, namely, Sikhs, 2218, Hindus, 2108, and Muham- 
madans, 2104. Number of houses, 885 Muniapal mcome(i883-84), 
;^ioo M<^^ IS a large agricultural village rather than a town. Its 
central position 10 the midst of the gram producing part of the District, 
on the mam line of road between the two great trading towns of 
Ludhiind and Firozpur, has contributed much to its prosperity of late 
}ears, which will doubtless be still further increased on the completion 
of the proposed Ludhidni-Firozpur Railway 

Abongmal tnbe in Rdjputina and Central India. For an 
account of this tribe, and of the operations which are now going on with 
a view to its amelioration, see article Rajpuiaka. Until the date 
kA these operations, the Mt^hias were one of the most persistently 
predatory tribes in Central India. 

Mhyifiaild {Moj^nand) — Village m Sirmiir (Sarmor) State, Punjab, 
and a low pass across the Siwdlik range, on the route from Sddhaura 
to Ndhan, 5 miles south-west of the latter town, m laL 30” 32' n , 
long 77** 19' B. The path leads up the valley of the Markanda, past 
the village of Moginand This village formed the rendezvous of the 
British column for the attack on Nahan during the Gurkhi war m 
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X815. Ai^aoxunate elevation the crest of the passi 2600 feet above 
seMevd. 

Xo-I^JO* — ^Township in Thanwadi District, Pegu Division, British 
BuR&au Hdly and forest-dad in the east, level and well cultivated m 
vrert and central prations , traversed from north to south by the Myit- 
ma-lm or Hlaing nver This townsh^ mdudes the 4 revenue cirdes of 
Mo^yo^ Saduthmt, Pemdaw, and Ve-gin. Population (1876) 45>792 t 
(i88x) 3S,72& Gross revenue, ^£9583 The township contams 99 
villages. The revenue in x88x-82 was made up as follows ~Land 
revenue, ^^3504 , capitation tax, , fishery revenue, ;^i844 , net 

tai^ £176 , local cess, jCS74* under cultivation was 19,561 

mes, of which xi,6a6 were under rice^ 2994 under sesamum, 754 under 
tobacxo, and X05 under cotton and indigo In 1883, the agricultural 
stock comprised 11,055 homed cattle, 452 pigs, 53 goats, ploughs, 
1369, carts, 2607 , sledges, 848, and boats, 306 

Xo-gnyo. — Chief town of a revenue circle, and head-quarters of 
the Mogpyo township m Tharawadi Distnct, British Burma. Lat 17” 
58* 20' y., long; 95* 33' 20" E. Population (1882) 725, number of 
houses 138 PoUce station 

Kognl SstAl — ^T own m Benares District, North-Western Provinces 
— St 2 Mughal Sarai 

Kogoltdr — Town in Naxsdpur Goddvan Distnct, Madras 
sitiuued m lat 16* 24' n, and long. 8x* 45' £., 14 miles south-east of 
Naisdpur Population (1881) 5265 , number of houses, 1072 Hindus 
numbered 5165, Muhammadans, 90, and Christians, xo The town 
contams Uie fort of a pensioned tamlnddr^ whose ancestor was here 
defeated by Sitdiim Bii of Vuianigaiam in 2765 Mogultiir was 
formerly a sadr station , it is at present noteworthy only for its salt manu- 
facture The Narsdpur Canal is navigable to Mogultdr The zaminddri 
id MoguUdr was annexed in 1791, the lUjd having died without issue 

Koban.— Subdivision of Unao Distnct Oudh, bounded 
on the north by Sandila toAsU of Hardoi Distnct on the east by 
Mahhibdd ioAsU of Lucknow, on the south by Pdrwa, and on the west 
by l/nao and Safipur AtAsi&» The ^oAH/ compnses the 4 pargands of 
Mohan Aurds, Asfwin, Jhalotar Ajgitn, and G^nda Parsandan. Area, 
437 square miles, of which 238 are cultivated. Population fiSSi) 
23^50* namely, males 125,109, and females xi3,54x Hindus 
numbered 2x9,777, Muhammadans, x8,87x, and * others* 2 The 
most thickly pcqmlated toAdi m the Distnct the average densi^ being 
546 persons per square mile Number of villages or townships, 487, 
of whfob 342 coDtain less than five hundred inhabitants. In 1884, 
the Subdivision contained 1 avil and 2 criminal courts, a police 
CBcles (fihfoifr), a legnlar police force of 57 men, and a village police 
of 592 fAcuJdddn. 
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UdlAlL— Town in TJnao District, Oudh, and head-quarters of Dnao 
t^U, Bituated in lat 96* 46' k , long So* 43' on the 
banks of the Sai nver, iB miles from Lucknow city, with which it is 
connected a good unmetalled road A Muhammadan town ctf con- 
siderable importance m the days of native rule, but it has now no 
trade, and not even a market is held here. Population (1881) 5858, 
namely, 3754 Hindus and 9x04 Muhammadans The town consists 
of 1117 houses, and contains one or two streets well paved with bnrk. 
Many of the Musalmin inhabitants belong to good families, who, 
under the native Government, found service in Lucknow city or at 
court, but who now live on the produce of their groves Mohan has 
always been celebrated for its Muhammadan physicians, and mimics 
and actors In addition to the Ivucknow road, the town is intersected 
by the road from Auris and Malihit^ to Bam bndge on the Lucknow 
and Cawnpur road, and by others running westwards across the Sai 
into XJnao A little below the town, fbe Sai is crossed by a fine massive 
bndge, built by Mahiiiji Newal Rdi, the minister of the Naw^b Safdar 
Jang. Near the bndge is a high mound, which seems to have been 
the site of an ancient fort, now surmounted by an old tomb of a 
Muhammadan saint 

Mohilt — River of Oudh, forming for some distance the boundary 
line between Kheri District and Nep£L It commences as a nvulet in 
Nepdl territory, issuing from swamps, with a bed much below the 
suiface of the neighbouring country It receives a number of tribu- 
taries on Its north bank, the pnnapal being the Kathni and Gandhra 
Below Chandan Chauki, the Mohan becomes a considerable stream, 
with a minimum discharge of 140 cubic feet of water per second , 
average breadth about 90 feet, with a depth in the centre of about 2 
feet , the banks are steep, and from 20 to 30 feet above the water 
The nver falls into the Kaurmla immediately above Ramnagar, m 
Khen Distnct The Mohan is one of the few streams in Oudh in 
which good mahsir fishing is to be hod. 

Uohan AuT^B . — Fargand m Unao District, Oudh, bounded on 
the north by Hardoi and Lucknow Districts , on the east by Lucknow , 
on the south by Jhalotar Ajgibn pargand, and on the west by Asfwdn 
Rasiildb^ pargand. The nver Sai runs through the pargand from 
north-west to south-east, passmg under the town of Mohan On the 
north Bide of the nver, much of the country is occupied by extensive 
dsar or saline plains, completely bare of trees and of all vegetation , 
but to the south, the pargand is cultivated and fertile. Area, 196 
square miles, of which 102 are cultivated Population (x88i) 99,359, 
namdy) 91,171 Hindus and 8188 Muhammadans The Government 
land revenue is levied at the rate of 4s i jd per cultivated acre, ga 
per acre of assessed area, and ss. i^d per acre of total area. The 
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» wdl fiup|i£«d with road communicjuion, and cootaina 4 
town! with a p(^>alatioii exceeding 3000 

Xolaaid.*— Pass m Dehri Ddxi District, North-Western Provinces, 
throng the Siwilik range, by which the road from Sahdranpur to 
Debrd traverses the hiUs. 

— I^rgand m Digbijaiganj iaksUt Kii Bareli District, 
Ondh , bounded on the north by Simrauta and Jagdispur, on the east 
by Gaura Jamiin, on the south by Rokha Jdis, and on the west by 
Hardoi pargand. Area, 79^ square miles, or 50,898 acres, of which 
84,636 acres are cultivated, 5925 available for culuvation, and 20,334 
waste. Population (x88i) 47,652, namely, 42,673 Hindus and 4980 
Muhammadans. Luid revenue demand, ;^938i, being at the rate of 
3s. efd. per acre. Of the 75 villages comprising the pafgand, 47 are 
held under tdhJtdd/i^ 4 under gamindaH^ and 34 under paiitidri 
tenure The landholding class are the Kanhpuna Kijputs, who made 
some of their earliest settlements in this pargani Th^ hold all the 
idlukddriy and all but 8 of the zamlnddri viUagea 

lfoha.ttl4.1ga.fij — Tahiti or Su1>dmsion of Lucknow Distnct, Oudh , 
bounded on the north by Lucknow and Bara Banki iahslliy on the 
east by Haidaigarh, on the south by )>lah^jganj, and on the west 
by Pdrwa Area, 272 square miles, of which 147 are cultivated. Popu- 
lation (1869) 150,854, (i38i) 129,209, namely, males 65,893, and 
females 63,316 Decrease of population since 1869, 21,645, or 14 3 
per cent m twelve years Clashed according to religion, there were 
m 1881 — Hindus, 117,014, Muhammadans, 12,180, and ^others,* 
15 Average density population, 475 persons per square mile, 
number of vill^es, 226, of which 140 contain less than five hundred 
inhabitanta. This 4r4W/compn8es the 2 ^rjumlrof Mohanldlganj and 
Njgohdn Stssaiodi In 1884 the Sulnlivtsroo contained i takAlSdr^s 
court 2 police circles {j&dnds\ a regular police force of 48 znen, and a 
village pdioe of 464 chaukiddrt 

Ifttha3il4lgattj. — Pargattd m Lucknow District, Oudh. Boimded 
on the north by Bara Banki District, from which it is separated by the 
Gdmti nver , on the east by Haidargarh pargand of Bara Banki District , 
on the south by NigoluUi par^d, and on the west by Bijnaur and 
Locknow pofgandt, A compact square-shaped pargandt with an area 
of aoo $qtui9 mSet, of which 107 are cultivated. The large quantity 
of waste land (46 per cent) is due to extensile saliferous phuns, which 
cross the centre of the pargattd from east to west In other respects 
the country a fertile and wdl wooded Its jhils or marshes, with 
■eaaon^ile nuns, afford an ample supply of water The proportion of 
irrigation amoimta to 45 per cent of the cultivated land, and water is 
em y w h er a fisond within 20 of the suriace All the principal 
cereals are grown, at also sugu^caoe and poppy, and vegetable m the 
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fte^bouriiood of viUageSr The nee crops grown on the margia ^ the 
jtAls near Nagr^m axe speaally €ne Population (x88x) 96,878, namely, 
49,406 males and 47,473 females Government land revenue demand, 
^17,380, being at the rate of 5s per cultivated acre, 3s 44d per acre 
of assessed area, and as 7^d per acre of total area Five towns contain 
between 2000 and 5000, and one, Auethi, has over 5000 inhabitants 

The pargand is unanimously asserted to have been onginally held 
by the aboriginal Bhars , and the country abounds m old Bhar dihs^ 
which appear to be the sites of their villages and forts These are 
sometimes of great elevation and extent They are quite deserted, 
and the only signs of ancient habitations are the broken bncks which 
he scattered over the mounds, and sometimes a hut on the summit 
devoted to some deified hero, who is worshipped under the title of 
Bir. There are no fewer than twen^ of these Bhar dUs in the pargvnd 
The Bhars are said to have ruled from Bahr^ch, and Amethi was one 
of their outposts. Popular tradition asserts that the Hindu monarch 
of Kanauj in vain tried to wrest die country from them The Muham- 
madan invasion of Sayyid S^ldr Masaud (1032 a.d ) failed to make any 
permanent conquest, and it was not nil the end of the 14th century 
that the Bhars were driven out by the Amethi Bijputs of the Chamir- 
Gaur tribe These in turn were expelled about the close of the [5th 
century by a family of Shaikhs, who made themseUes masters of the 
whole pargand The village of Sdlunpur, in the north of the pargund, 
was founded by this family, and the present tdlukd&r who holds the 
estate of Sihmpur is descended from it Of the 271 villages now 
comprising the pargard, 120 are in the hands of Musalmins, and 151 
belong to Hindus. The principal Hindu landed proprietors are Janwii 
lUjputs, 

MbbULiltUgai^ — Town in Lucknow Oistnct, Oudh, and head- 
quarters of Mohanlalganj iahsU and pargand, situated on the Lucknow 
and Rdi Bareli road, 14 miles from Lucknow city, in lat 26” 40' 45' n , 
and long 81* x'’ 30** s. The village itself was formerly called Mau, and 
was founded by Jaowkr Rajput^ who held undisputed possession of 
this and neighbounng villages undisturbed dunng the rule of the 
Nawabs It was eventually conferred on the present tdlukddr^ Ra}^ 
Kisi Prasad, who in 1859 built a gan/ or market; which he named 
Mohanlilganj after an ancestor This name has now been given to the 
pargandf which w'as formerly called Amethi, and to the whole iahHl 
The ganj is now a thnving centre of traffic, and a laige trade is earned 
on, chiefly m gram and countxy cotton stuffs Population (tSSx) 2781, 
almost entirely Hindus. Inside the ganj is a fine tardt or travellers* 
tost-house, and outside are the toAsUt budding, police station, and a 
militaiy camping ground Large and imposing Sivaite temple, erected 
by the tdlukddr Two Government schools 
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WAupBr.-^ Native State under the Political Agetiqr of MAi 
Kia&a, IB the Province of Gujar^ Bombay Presidenqf. Population 
(tBya) 14,011 , (1881) 14,677 The pnnci^ agncultmal product* aie 
jndlet, whea^ maize, and oil’seeds. Talc is found m Arpodia. The 
Qiief IS descended frcnn the IUm of Chandrawati, near Mount Abu. 
Hts ancestor, Jasp^ emigrated from Chandrawati to Hirol in Mahi 
Ktethain 1227, and thence, m the 13th generation, Tlutkur Pnthwi 
lUj moved to Ghorwira, having received in jaglr that and neighbouring 
tracts, which m the course of time were divided among the different 
branches of the family The present ruler, Thikur Himat Singh, 
a Rehwai Rijput, succeeded his f^er Umed Singh, who died in 
October 1882 He u a Hindu the anaent R&jput clan called 
Pramara , and being a min<», the State is managed by the Agenqr He 
enjoys an estimated gross yearly revenue of ;^2429, and pays tnbute 
of ;^475 to the G^kwir of Baroda, ;^225 to the Rd}6 of Edar, and 
15s. to the British Government The family of the Chief follow the 
rule of primogeniture m matters <£ succession There are 4 schools, 
aith a total number of 187 pupils 

Molliiyittf. — Chief town of the State of Mohanpur under the Mahi 
Kiatha Political ^eocy, Bombay Presidency Population (1881) 
105Z 

MAAr ^Mountain range in the Punjab Shaikh Bhoin 

JfohsrUiai^ -'One of the Onssa Tributary HiU States . — Ste 
Morbrahj. 

KohAri. — ^Town and mumcipaliQr m Bbandara Distnct, Central 
Provmces, situated m lat 21* 19' h, and long. 79* 42' K., on the 
affluent of the Sdr nver, 10 miles north of BhandAri. Population 
(i8Sz) 5x4a, namely, Hindus, 4601 , Kabirpanthis, 69 , Muhammadans, 
41X , Jams, 10, abtmginal tnbes, 51 Muniapal income (1882-83), 
, average incidence of taxation, la o}d per head MohAri is 
reckoned healthy, though the well-water is scanty and brackish The 
cotton cloth manuiactured m the town commands a good sale, although 
the trade shows signs of falling off, and some trade 1$ done in gram 
Large Government school, police office, and Distnct post-office 

XAgAim. — Town in ChhindwAiA District, Central Provinces , 
situated in lat ax* 38 ' m., and long 78* s., on an affluent of the }Am 
nver, 38 miles south of ChbindwAii town On either side of the nver 
stands a huge Hmdu temple, one of which, sacred to MahAdeva, is 
said to be three oentunet okL Population (1881) 5x80, many of 
whom are todert. Hmdus oumbmd 3845 , KabCrpanthfe, 945 , 
Mohammadans, 651, Jams, zas, abongmal tnbes, 67, Mumapal 
moome (1882-83), ji^ 76, zaa; average incidence of taxatton, 3d. per 
head. The towa oontauiA a vmnacular school, with an average aowd* 
ance of over Be pupils; and a p^ice ou^wst station. 
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iMd.'— Town m Unao District, Oiidh , 15 miles south-east from 
Fiirwa. l<at 26* s6 ' m , long. 8i‘ il e Population (1869) 4995, 
namely, 4809 Hindus and 193 Musalmins, residing in 946 mud houses. 
Not returned m the Census of 1881 Founded about 500 years ago 
by a lUjput, Mdn Sing^ Two temples , village school 

MiiiMm. — Town in Rohtak Dismct, Punjab, (a) town in Thina 
Distnc^ Bombay — See Mahim 

The. — Independent tnbe in Afghinist^ The tnbe 
inhabits the network of hills between the Kibul and Swilt rivers, 
connecting the Safed Koh with the Hindu Kdsh The Mohmand 
country is bounded on the north by the hills of Bajaur , on the north- 
ea^ and east by British temcory, and on the west and south by 
the Kunir and Xibul rivers. 'Ihe settlements of the tnbe divide 
naturally into two parts — those that he along the rich alluvial banks of 
the Kl^l river, extending from Jalilabid to I^ilpura , and those that 
nestle in the glens and valleys radiating from the mountains of Tartara 
south of the Kibul and the mountains of Hazim north of the Kibul 
nver The aspect of the Mohmand hills is exceedingly dreary The 
eye is everywhere met by barten ravmes and long rows of crags. Want 
of water, intolerable beat in summer, and a general sterility that 
charactenzes the whole region, are gradually driving this portion of 
the Mohmand population to jom their kindred of the Peshiwar 
Distnct in the plains below 

History —The Mohmands, origmally related to the Yusafcais about 
Kibul and Ghazni, settled m their present country between the 13th 
and X5th centuries Almost trom the beginning, a feud has been kept 
alive between the Mohmands and their neighbours the Shinwiris In 
one battle was lost the Mohmand fetish, an enormous kettle'drum, 
captured from Auiangzeb, and new beaten unless in the most critical 
circumstances, when its notes are said to resound through Shinwiri 
territory to the terror of its inhabitants The Mohmands rose against 
the English after the disasters at Kibul in 1841 In 1851, and again 
in 1854, It was found necessary to level the villages of the Michni 
Mc^mands In 1864, a Bntish force of 7200 infantry and 460 
infantry dispersed a Mohmand g^ermg of 5500 men, whom 40 
were killed m the action. Major Macdonald, Commandant of Fort 
Mtchni, was murdered by the Mohmands in 1873, and a fine of £1000 
was imposed on the Mu^ni clan In the Afgbin war of 1878-79, the 
Mohmands were arrayed a^inst the British. 

Ht^ulaieon — There are no Mohmand towns A large Mohmand 
village coRtams from 1500 to 3000 people The lar^t villages are 
Lilpura, Sangar Sarai, and Yakhdond The main divisions of the 
tnbe are the Tarakzai, the Halimzai, the Baizai, and the Khwazai 
Fnvate blood-feuds are common The long-standing custom of penodi- 
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oUf dnknbating tribal lands has ceasftd of late years The Mohtnand 
tnbesiaaa is charactensticaUy ^haughty and insolent Travellers have 
attribated to him treach^, cmeltyi and cowardice* Aa uiamoQS 
traffic m kidnapped women is also said to exist 

TVade, e/£.~—The through trade of Uie Mohmand country ts consider* 
able. Through the Mohmand limits come to India woodcrafts from 
Chitral, Kun^, and Laghman on the Kabul, and from Dir and Swit on 
die Swdt nver > wax, hides, g4i, and nee, from Kunir , iron fnMn Bajaur 
ID lumps and bam-^good ore, but badly smelted , gold-dust, hawks, 
and falcons from Kddnstdn and ChitraU The Mohmand exports are 
firewood, grass, charcoal, ropes, fine mats, honey, and cattl& Chief 
imports-^rsalt, doth, tea, indigo, and miscellaneous artides of European 
manufacture. By means of the transit dues and the small sums earned 
ss earners to and from Peshiwar, Jalalab^ Pesh Bolak, Lalpura, and 
Shibkadar, the inhabitants eke out a subsistence The openmg of the 
Khaibai (Khyber) Pa» to traffic has minimized the importance of the 
DaccaePeshiwar route through Mohmand territory 1 he transit duties 
leiied by the local Khans vary from Ss. to j£4, according to the kind 
of merchandise and carnage 

AdmtatstrahoH —The Khdn of I..ilpura ts the chief of most considera- 
tion among the Mohmands. His total annual income varies from 
j^to,ooo to ^^isiooo. The government of the Amur at Kdbul is 
suzerain to the Mohmand tribes, but except m military matters, or 
during the continuance of a war, die tribal administration is an unre- 
scnct^ following of local custom 

Mbhadr.^l own m Muzafiarpur Distnct, Bengal , situated ao miles 
south-east of Hijfpur, a short distance north of the Ganges, on the 
Hijfpur and Mahf-ud-dfn-nagar road population (x 88 1 ) 7447, namely, 
Hindus, 633a, and Muhammadans, 1235 Municipal income (2883-84), 
;^i 36, average mcidence of taxation, 46 per head of the population 
Police outpost station, and a distillery under the )unsdiction of the 
$ub-div25ional officer at Hajfpur Large with trade in linseed, 
food-grams, and saltpetre Two patkidl&s or mdigeoous schools. 

— Fortress in Badiahr (Bussahir) State, Punjab, situated, 
according to Thornton, on the southern slope of the Raldang mountain 
m Kuniwdr, m Ut 31* 26' n , and long 78* 19' e. Thornton states 
diaC it oontaios a famous Hindu temple, dedicated to Badnndth, and 
crowned by a ball of pure gold said to weigh 25 or 20 lbs. 

Vohpd (ATw^). — Town m Nigpur Distnct, Central Provinces 
Sftoated m lat ai* 19* w, and long 78^ 5s' e., on the nver Chandra 
bhdgd, ao miles from Nigpur city. Populabon (1881) 55x5, chiefly 
agnccdtimL Hindus numbered 5356, Muhammadans, 357, and 
aboc^msl tnbes, a The MiU caste are numerous, and ^ thei 
industry most of the nch land is cultivated and irrigated like a garden 
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MoKpi 18 the chief place m a small hut valuable estate helongu^ to 
the Kawib Hasan Ali Khin The new road through tUlmeswai to 
S&weigdon will pass through the town. A good school house has lately 
been built 

Hbbttir. — Plateau in Chhmdwdri District, Central Provinces 
Motus. 

Utlj&rh. — Town in Bahiwalpur State, Punjab , situated m lat 29” i' 

N , and long 72* 11' e , on the route from Bahiwalpur to Jodhpur, 37 
miles south-east of the former town Stands m the midst of a desert 
upland plain, surrounded by low sandy eminences, at too great a dis- 
tance (according to Thornton) to permit of light guns commanding 
the place. Bnck-built waits, 50 feet m height and 2^ feet m thick- 
ness , numerous bastions , outworks protect the entrance ' A mosque 
conspicuously surmounts the gateway, and a little to the north is 
a Muhammadan tomb, with a cupola profusely ornamented with 
coloured glazed tiles.* haxgfi tank without the walls. Several good 
wells within 

Mojpur.— Village m Alwar (Ulwar) State, Bijputdna. Population 
(iSSi)35i9, number of houses 669 Ihree miles west ofLachman- 
garb, and situated on the road connectmg Lachmangarh with the 
R 4 jputina-Ma]w 4 Railway station at Mala-Khera , also connected by 
road with Rdjgarh 

XokasidL— Town in Fatni l>i8trict, Bengal, and a station on the 
East India Railway -^See Murama 

yplrfr Pftginil MtlWAda — Petty State m the Pdndu Mehw^s 
group, Rewa Kdntha Agency, Gujarat, Bombay Presidem^ Area, five- 
eighths of a square mile. Two shareholders Estimated revenue 
(1882), jC^3 Tribute of los is paid to the G^kwir of 

Baroda. 

MideliaA {Makhad ) — ^Town and municipality in Pmdigbeb ta/tsU 
R 4 wal Pindi District, Punjab , situated on the left bank of the Indus, 
in the extreme south-west corner of the District, at the pomt where 
the nver begins to be navigable for large vessels The town was 
formerly the terminus of the Indus Steam Flotilla, whose ships pUed 
between this port and Kotn The flotilla has now been superseded by 
the railway, but one vessel still remains at the personal service of the 
Ueutenant-Govemor Population (1881) 4195, namely, Muham- 
madans, 3635, and Hmdus, 560 Number of houses, 743 Con- 
siderable trade with Afghinistdn, pnncipally in English piece-goods and 
indigo, m the hands of the Paricha tribe Muniapai revenue (1883-84), 
;^290, or IS 5d per head. 

tSMuit * — Town m Chiodwii^ AiM/, Chindwdrd District, Central 
Fravmces. Population (x88e) 2240, namely, Hindus, i66x , Muham- 
madan^ 456 , JasnSf X04 , Kablrpanthfi^ 2 , and abonginol tnbes, 17 
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lliAimAiwfc,^Vi»ag<* and pass in £otah State, Sijputina.~iSsf 
MUKAltOWAKA. 

fg^alrAlmmii — VillagP^ m Dodden tUuk^ Chitaldrdg Dutnct, 
Mysore State Lat. 14* 43’ 50* n, long 76* 46' 40' B. Pc^Hilation 
(x88x) 17x1 An ancient place, once the residence of a line 
Above the town is a large reservoir, near whicli a fine echo is obtained 
firom the k^teoa hande or * shouting-stone.* 

JKoUaL'-~P^ty State in the Kbisi Hills, Assam.~iSv Myluu 

UbMr — VilLage in Bangalore District, Mysore State — See 
Halids. 

Xonana. — ^Town m Indore State, Central India.— Manasa. 

l^mdA-^Totni in Rdmtek tahsU^ Ndgpur District Central Pro- 
vinces. Population (1881) 317a, namely, Hindus, 2966, Muham- 
marfflns, 156 , Jams, 35 , and aboriginal tribes, 15 

Hbndeillldiallll. Village and mutti or petty estate m Vizaga* 
patam Distnct, Madras Presidency Lat x8* 55 ' m , long 83* 45' 30*' 
Village population (i88t) 637 , number of houses, 157 Population of 
muttd^ 8538, occupying 1903 houses. 

Hong (or Muni) —Village m Pfaaliin Gujr^t District, Punjab , 
idtttified by General Cunningham with the city of Niluea, built by 
Alexander the Great upon the site of his battle aitb Petrus, after the 
passage of the Jehlam 0 helum) Stands m bt 33* 39' n , and long. 
73* 33' s., 35 nailes from Gujnlt town, on an (rfd nimed mound, the 
modem houses bemg built of large ancient bncks. Greek and Indo* 
Scytiiian corns occur profusely among the ruins; many of them beanng 
the monogram NIK. Tradition assigns the origin of the mound to 
Rija Moga, whom General Cunningham identifies with the Moa or 
of the coins 

Mon^tyr (A/wa'gfr) —Distnct m the Lieutenant-Governorship of 
Bengal, lymg between 34* aa* and 35* 49' n bt, and between 85* 40' 
and 86” 5$' K. Area, 3931 square miles. Fopubtion, according to the 
Census of 1881, 1,969,774 souls. Monghyr is bounded on the north by 
the Districts of Bhigalpur and Darbhangi^ , on the east by Bhdgalpur , 
on the south by the Santil Farganis and the Dutnet of Hazknbdgb , and 
on ^ west by the Distncts of Cbyd, Patni, and Darbhangah. The 
chief town and admioistrauve bead-quarters of the Distnct are at 
Mokghvk. 

Rk/sM AsfieOt — The river Ganges divides the District into tiro 
poroons, oi unequal sire and of very difierent character 

The nordierti and smaller portion is intersected by the Bun Gandak 
and Tfljuga, two important tnbutanes of the Ganges, and » always 
bable to inundation dun^g the rainy season. This is a nch, flat, wheat 
and lice growing country, and supports a Urge popubuon. A con- 
udeeafale area, immediately bordeMg the of the nverSt and 
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always liable to inundation, la devoted to permanent pasture. This 
tract, whidi is estimated to cover about aoo square nule^ is covered by 
the rank pod grass and the graceful pampas, writh a scanty undergrowth 
of the more succulent kinds, such as dib Immense quantities of 
bofialoes are sent every hot season to graze on these marshy prairies , 
and the ghi,^ or clarified butter, made from their milk, forms an import* 
ant article of export to Calcutta. The charge levied by the landowners 
IS about 8 dnnds (is.) per head fmrthe season from June to January 

To the south of the Ganges, the country is dry, much less fertile, and 
broken up by fragmentary ndges The soil consists of quartz, mixed in 
varying proportions with mica. Ranges of hills intersect this part of the 
District, and in the extreme south form conical peaks, densely covered 
with jungle, but of no great height. The principal are the Kharakpur 
hills, which form a distmct watenhed, the Keul nver drajiuog the 
western, and the the eastern portion of the range, both nvers falling 
into the Ganges 

71 ie Ganges itself intersects the District from west to east for 70 
miles. It IS navigable at all seasons by nver steamers and the largest 
native boats. 7 he Little Gandak, Tfijuga, and Keul are also navigable 
all the year round The other water communications are a number 
of kMdis or connecting channels, mainly m the north of the Distncc, 
whtth are only navigable in the rams By keeping to them, boats of 
twenty tons burthen can get withm a short distance of the great mun* 
dated tract extending from Tilkeswar to the eastern boundary of the 
District, about 3a miles in length, by about 14 miles m width The 
most important of these are the Khargaria, and Chdndd 

Changes in the nver coure^ have been almost confined to the 
Ganges, the mam channel of which has several times shifted to the 
north or south of several islands that lie m the bed of the nver west of 
Monghyr town At present it passes directly under the fort, and a 
great piece of land called the Bindi dtdrd, with an area of 2 a square 
miles, has been formed in the south of pargand Fharkiyi The 
changes m the Little Gandak and 'Hljuga have been unimportant 
Irrigation is necessary* throughout the section lying on the south of 
the Ganges, in order to secure the harvest, and is generally resorted to 
by the cultivators after their simpte and inexpensive methods 

The mtntrals found 10 Monghyr Distnct are almost entirely confined 
to the tract lying south of the Ganges. The more important are the 
following — Galena, a sulphuret of lead, containing a small quanuty of 
Silver, frmod m the hill tracts of parguntfChakbi. Minium or protoxide 
of lead IS found m the bed of the Kharakpur hiU streams A rich iron- 
ore 18 quamed m the Kharakpur hills near Bhfmbandh , actynotite is 
found m the same neighbourhood. The hematite or peroxide of iron is an 
impure or earthy species of iron oxide combined to some extent with 
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•lamina, aOica, and a trace of alkati; found pnncipally m the Kharak* 
ptff kiH& The percentage of pure iron oxide is ab^t 60 per cent It 
ironld be valuable for smelting purposes, if limestone as a flux, and 
coal or other fuel, were cheap. As it is, however, it is only used as a 
cheap pigment for painting; Felspar fit for the manufactute of p(»ce- 
lain IS met with in great abundance m the south of the Distnct 
Corundum is obtained from the hiHs near Jamuf, but the precious forms 
are not met with Travertine it found near Gidhaur, and in the 
Kharakpur hills. Kcnkar or nodular limestone, principally used for 
metallmg die roads, is found more or less m all parts of die Distinct, 
mostly m the older tertiary formations of alluvisd origin There are 
also stone and slate quames in the Distnct 

Tiu firtsi irads of Monghyr District are estimated to cover an area 
of 427 square miles, mostly in the south, and in the Kharakpur estate 
of the Mahinfji of Darbhangah Owiagi however, to the absence of 
any system of forest conservancy, all large timber has long since dis- 
appeared. The prmapal trees are — the sdl, locally known as the 
sdima (Shorea robusta), adnds^ or ebony (Diospyros Melanoxylon) , 
iin (Cedrda Toona) , r//rd/, at blade-wood {Dalbergia latifolia) , kantal 
(Axtocarpua mtegrifolia), htj-tdl (Pterocarpus Marsupium), mni (Dal- 
ber]^ sissoo) , dac, or mango (Mangifera mdicn) , mahud (Bassia lati- 
folia), Az/, or banyan (Ficus bengalensis) , (Ficus religiosa), 

(Ficus infectona) , baMm (Tenmnaba Catappa) , spm (Prosopis 
spiagera), sondiu (Cassia Fistula), (Diospyros embiyoptens) , 
iuidam (Anthooephalus Cadamba), ietui (Taroanndus indica), Hmui 
i Bombax malabancum) , Mara (Tenmnaba Chebula) , pansauru (Grewia 
muhifioza). 

Of fungit products^ the most important is the ntahudL, the flower and 
fruit of the Bassia latifolia, both on account of the extent of country 
over which it grows, and for the value and usefulness of its products. It 
IS found m large forests m the hilly ^nintry m the south of the Distnct 
Thousands of tons of the petals are collected annually by the jui^le 
tnbes, and when mixed with grain, form a cheap and nutntious article 
of food* Als(^ about 100,000 ^lons of a strong spint are annually 
diftiUed from dm flowers, under Government supervision. The fruit 
yidds a valuaUe ml, used in sweetmeats, for burning, and also for the 
adaltoaticm of^^ exported to Calcutta. The aood is hard, and suit- 
alfle for the naves of cart wheels. The bark is used medicinally as an 
astiB^^t and tome. Fraokincense, obtained from the Bocwellta flori- 
bnnda, u gathered to some extent as is also the gum called gsrgw/fimn 
the Balsomodendron Mukul, and which is described as having a 
fragr«nrt» eqnsi to {hit of the finest myrrh. The gum is difficult of 
oolIecsloB, as It If very watery, and rapidly evaporates, leaving only a 
iinnme poetioa of gum, which is not tenaaous or elastic like mynh. A 
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gom called dkuna^ nuich used as mceuse, is gathered from the sM tree. 
Gums are also obtained for ordinary purposes from many trees, but 
they generally contain a large percentage of earth and dirt The 
myrabolan of commerce, the frint of the Termmalia Chebula, is 
abundant in the forests, and makes a very good dye mixed with sulphate 
of iron or alum Rope is made in large quantities from a jungle 
creeper, the Bauhmia Vahlu, and also from a coarse grass called 
Lac 18 collected to some extent for exportation, and for mahmg brace- 
lets, toys, etc. The insects are found on the small branches and 
petioles of the palds tree (Butea frondosa) This tree also affords a 
valuable gum, and its leaves a yellow dye of considerable permanence 
Hon^, though occasionally collected, does not appear to be a general 
article of trade 

Wild Animals — Tigers are not common in Monghyr, as the Govern- 
ment reward for their destruction is sufficient inducement for Santil 
hunters to destroy them, which they do usually by means of traps set 
with bows and arrows in the paths which they frequent The black 
bear is found generally throughout the hilly portion of the Distnct, but 
IS not common now It is much sought after, both for the sake of the 
Govemmeut reward, and for the excellence of its flesh The Santdls of 
the southern hills watch the animal as it comes to feed on the flowers 
of the mahud, and, concealed in the branches of the tree, shoot it 
with poisoned arrows Leopards, formerly numerous, are now being 
gradually exterminated. Hjsnas are found in the hills, m caves which 
have been tenanted by them from time immemorial Wild pigs are 
found sparingly all over the Distnct , and wild buffaloes are occasionally 
met with m the north in pargand Fharkiyl Of deer, the sambhdr is 
occasionally killed The spotted deer abounds towards the soudi, and 
ofren does serious injury to the crops. The swamp deer or bard singAd 
IS not uncommon Two species of monkeys are found in a few places, 
from which apparently they never migrate. The marshes in the north 
of the District form the home of rojFTiads of geese and ducks dunng the 
cold season. The Gangetic porpoise or susu abounds in the river, and 
IS occasionally captured and eaten, the oil being sold m the bdzdr for 
preserving leather and other purposes. Crocodiles abound m the 
north of the District, and many vaneties of poisonous snakes are found 

The fishenes of the District are very extensive on the Ganges and 
Gandak nveis, with their tnbutanes, and are very valuable. The supply 
of flsh is abundant at most seasons of the year, but diminishes at the 
time of high floods. The value of the Monghyr fishenes is estimated 
at about j^io^ooo a year, A considerable trade is earned on in shells 
of the fresh-water mussel and of the marsh snail They are colle<^ 
in tons m the Pharkiyi marshes, and on being burnt, yield a very pure 
hme, worth from £9 to £it 10s. per too. 

TOL. ix. 
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ThsMti^ of Mongbyr has been given m the account of 

Bhacalfur District, withm which it was included ui the eailier days 
of Engii^ administration The local records do not give the date 
of tile establishment of the District as a subsidiary executive centre, 
but this change appears to have been effected about the beginning of 
this century In 1833, Monghyr was made an independent Deputy 
Collectoiship and Joint Magistracy, and the title of Magistrate and 
Collector was subsequently given to ^e Distnct officer The magisterial 
and revenue junsdumon of Monghyr is therefore now quite separate 
from Bh^galpur, but the civil and the higher cnminal or assize juris- 
diction 15 still vested m the Judge of Blidgalpur, who, once in two 
months, visits Monghyr to try serious cases and inspect the civil courts 
and jaiL 

TTuSariur JJisUry a special interesL It was one 

of the principal centres of the Muhammadan administration. The 
fort, of which an account is given in the article on the town of 
Momghvr, is of great natural strength, and its value as a military 
position was rect^ised by Musalm^n governors from the time of 
Muhammad Bakhtiyar Khitj^ in 1195 A.Db, up to that of Mir Kisim 
ID his confluti with the £nglish la the last century According 
to the AiiirUAkhari^ or Domesday Book of India, compiled by Todar 
Mall, the sarkdr or Province of Monghyr was divided in 31 makdls 
or fiscal divisions, pajing an aggregate revenue of 109,635,981 ddmSy 
40 dims being equal to X Akbarsl^i rupee. In addition, the sarkdr 
was required to furnish 3150 horsemen and 50,000 foot The pargand 
of Monghyr itself was assessed at 808,907^ ddms The figures, how- 
ever, were probably noounal, as the greater part of the country, espeaally 
to the south of the Ganges was then m the bands of semi-independent 
chieftains. 

The most powerful of these local chiefs was the Riji of Kharak- 
pur, who nil^ over 34 pargands The founder of this family was 
a Bijput scMier of fortune, who overthrew the ongtnal Kshetaun 
proprietors by an act of gross treachery His son and successor 
strei^tiiened bis position by turning Muhammadan in the reign 
the Emperw J^iingir, and taking a wife from the impenal sandna. 
The dowsikU of the hne dates from the British occupation, when the 
ancestral ^^tes were rapidly sold one after another for arrears of 
fevewie, a large portion being bought by the Rdji of Darbhangah, 
who now allows a small pension to the representative of the original 
chieC Another amaent toily is that of (he Rijis of Phaihiyi, who 
trace their descent fiiom a Rijput who fint brought the laiden tribe 
of Doaidhs under subjection in the reign of the Emperor Humiyda, 
axid received a grant of the usmlnddri m X494 The property stiU 
continues in his family, but has been much broken up hf sub-division 
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and aHenation. At the present dsy> the pnnapal landowner in the 
District IS the Mahdzi}i Seoprasid Singh> son of the Sir 

Jai Mangal Singh, K C S I , of Gidhanr, noted for his loyalty to the 
Enghsh, and the twenty-thud m descent from the first occupant of the 
estate 

Fopulatton ~The first complete Census of the whole District was 
effected in 1872 The results disclosed a total population of 1,814,538 
persons, dwelling in 2457 villages and m 328,174 houses, on an area 
corresponding to that of the present Distnct, namely, 3921 square miles, 
the average pressure of population on die soil being 463 persons to the 
square mile In 1881 ^ Census returned the population at 1,969,774, 
showing an increase of 155,236, or 855 per cent, in the nine years 
since 1872, an mcrease which, in the absence of immigration, represents 
the natural growth of the population by births over deaths. The 
most densely populated parts of die Distnct are the immediate neigh- 
bourhood of Monghyr town and the tracts of country to the north of 
the Ganges. In these parts, the population varies from 536 per square 
mile m burijgarha police circle, to 839 per square mile in the police 
circle of Monghyr In the purely urban police arrle of Jarodlpur, 
with Its 15 towns and villages on an area of 4 square miles, the 
average density is as high as 4956 per square mile. South of the 
Ganges, the police of Kharakpur, with 397 to the square mile, begms 
to show a marked dimmutioo, which reaches its lowest point m the 
jungle and waste lands in the extreme south of the Distnct, where 
the density is only 226 to the square mile m the police circles of Jamdi 
and Chakai 

The results of the Census of 1881 may be bnefly summanzed as 
follows — Area of District, 3921 square miles, with 4 towns, 6444 
villages, and 289,847 houses, of Tdiicb 280,234 were occupied and 
9613 unoccupied Total population, 1,969,774, namely, males 969,124, 
and females 1,000,650 , proportion of males, 49 2 per cent. Average 
density, 502 37 persons per square mile, towns and villages per square 
mile, I 64 , persons per town or village, 305 , houses per square mile, 
73 93 , inmates per occupied house, 7 03. Classified according to 
age, there were— under 15 years of age, boys 402,626, and girls 389,758 , 
total children, 792,384, or 40 2 per cent of the population 15 years 
and upwards, males 566,498, and females 610,892 , total adults, 
i»i77*390» or 59 8 per cent 

Rthgton — The great majority of the people are Hindus hy 
religum, that faith being professed by 1,774,0x3 persons, or 901 per 
cent, Muhammadans number 187,5x7, or 95 per cent, Chnstians, 
X091, and Santdls and Kols, professing abonginal religions, 7 X 53 » 
total, 1,969,774. In the above total are included 5x86 ^others,* who 
are returned as Hindus, makmg up the total abon^al populatioa to 
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>Ai339 ^ i88i» u agunst 81,672 zeturoed in the Census of 1B72. 
The send-Hioduized abongi^ who inhabit the )ung^es in the 
loatlieni paste of the Distnct, were returned at 337,017 m 1873 , but in 
die Census of i83z they are not classified separately, and are included 
m die general Hindu p<^lation. 

Aidoi^ the high castes m z88i, Btihroans numbered 57,391, and 
Sijputs 56,067 The Bdbhans, another high caste, call for speaal 
notice. In the Begu Sarii Sub-division, to the north of the Ganges, 
tiiey are twice as numerous as the whole Musalmda community, and 
form a fifdi part of the entire popnlatioo The Bdbbans are neither 
RtypiUs nor Br^mans, but resemble both, though claiming to rank as 
Bihmaos. It is stated that they were onginally a low Aryan race, who 
were brought into dose contact with the Bijputs, probably in some of 
their struggles for supremacy , ami who, not bemg allowed to mteiv 
nunyv <x form one people with than, have acquired a respectability of 
their own by pretaiding that they are Br^mans. This rank, however, 
IS not conceded to them by ocha castes. The total number of Bdbhans 
in Mcrnghyr Distnct is 175,195 Otha respectable castes are the 
Kdyasdis oz waters, 33,044 m number, and the Baniyds or traders, 
48 , 83 > 

Ammig lower-caste Hindus are die Godla^ who are cattle^ealers, 
hodsmeo, and daizymen, and chiefly inhabit the tract north of the 
Gardes. They are the most numerous caste m the Distnct, and are 
letunied in the Census of 1881 as numbermg 317,616 Other Hmdu 
castes, arranged according to numencal supenonty, and not according 
tostatus, include the following — Masahfo, 133,337 , Dhdnuk, 118,940 , 
Dosidfa, 108,433, Koeij, 93,65s, Kandu, 59,864, Teli, 56,633, 
Tint!, 54,0x1; Chamar, 53,634, Kahir, 47,408, Nipit, 39^106, 
Kdrmi, 38,610, Tatwi, 34*449, Kumbhir, 31,007, Barbai, 37,016, 
Mallafa, 32,294; Dhobi, 30,061 , Tior, 19,235, Sondr, 18,167, Madak, 
*5,9®** 14,087, Pdst, 13,996, Dom, 12,910, KalwSr, 11,956, 

and Bmd, 10,080 Caste-rejectu^ Hmdus number^ 6495, of whom 
3759 mxt Hindus, 

The Christian commumty, nunaberiDg 1091, comprises 393 Europeans, 
358 Eurasiaiis^ soo natives, and 140 * others.' The Church Mission 
Society and the Baptist Mission have stations both at Moa^yr and 
Jamilpor, and Church of England tod Roman Catholic churches eust 
at Jamdlpor, where there is a considerableEuiDpean and Eurasum com* 
mmnty, employed in connection with the East Indian Railway wmk* 
ahopa Tlie native Cbnstiaiis belong pnncipally to the poorer 
bitt are rather better off than ordinary natives m die tame pontioa 
Converts 60m the country viUagei almost invariably find thetr way to 
the towns and settle m th^ 

ihtof and Xund The population of die District is 
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almost entirely rural The Census Report of 1881 returns seven towns 
contammg upwards of five thousand inhabitants^ namely — 
the chief town and administrative head-quarters of the District, 55,373 , 
Jamai^ur, contammg the iron workshops, foundries, eto., of the ^st 
Indian Railway, the laigest workshops of the kind m India, 13, 215 , 
Shaikhpura, 12,517, Barheya, 11,679, Barbigra, 7904, Khutha, 
5095 , and Mathurapur, 5130. These seven towns contained a total 
of 110,910 inhabitants, or 5 fipercent of the Distnct population, leaving 

I, 858,864, or 944 per cent, as forming the rural population. The 
Census Report of 1881 thus classifies the 6448 villages and towns — 
As many as 3733 contained less than two hundred inhabitants, i6eo 
between two and five hundred, 773 between five hundred and a 
thousand, 283 between one and two thousand, 34 between two and 
three thousand , 8 between three and five thousand , 3 between five and 
ten thousand , 3 between ten and fi^n thousand , and 1 with upwards 
of fifiy thousand inhabitants 

As regards occupation, the Census Report divides the male population 
into SIX classes — (1) Professional class, including Government servants, 

II, 329, (2) domestic servants, tnn and lodging-house keepers, etc., 
43,943 , (3) commercial class, including merchants, bankers, traders, 
earners, etc , 36,755 , (4) agncultural and pastoral class, including 
gardeners, 315,845, (5) manufactunng and mdustnal class, 62,685, 
(6) indefinite and non-productive cla^s, comprising general labourers, 
male children, and persons of unspeafied or of no occupation, 498,567 

Agnculturt »-The cultivation of rice » the pnncipal occupation of 
the people. Wheat and Indian com are the two next important crops. 
The area under cultivation with wheat 1$ rapidly increasing The other 
important crops are indigo and opium, which are grown and manufactured 
under Government supervision, Monghyr fonning a Sub-Agency sub- 
ordinate to the Fatnd Agenev of the Government Opium Deparhnent 
Iq the southern part of the Distnct, where the land lies high, izngation 
is general The most important works for the purpose of imgatum are 
those on the Kharakpur estate of the Mahiriji of Darbhangah* This 
property was for several years under the management of the Court of 
Wards, dunng the mmonty of the Mahirijd , and one of the results of 
this management is the completion of a work which will imgate, when 
necessary, an area of more than 70,000 acres. The cultivated area is 
largely held under the tenure known as bkdolujoif by which the tenant 
pays ren^ m money or kmd, according to the out-turn of his crops in 
each year It is popular with the tenantry, and of anaent standing 
Nearly all the cultivators are tenants-at-will , and where the rents are 
fixed, the rates are higher than those usual m Bengal for similar classes 
of land 

According to the Revenue Survey, which was concluded m Sep- 
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tsmbtr 1847, the tot&l cultivated area m the Distnct was given at 
1*311,7^ acres, the nacultlvable area at 284,365 acres, and the uncul- 
tivated at 539^178 acres. More rec^t figures cannot be relied on , 
but It IS known that cultivation has largely extended during the past 
tbor^ yean, A holding of over 25 acres of land would now be con- 
sidered an unusually large farm, though holdings of 33 to 100 acres are 
to be found , less than 4 acres would be looked upon as very small 
A form of 12 acres can comfortably support a husbandman. The 
peojde are pom; ud the wa^of labour and the pnce of food, although 
they have increased of late yean, are still low The daily wage for 
which coolies and road-labourms can be engaged is from a^d to 3d. a 
day The pnce of the common quahties of nee is ordinanly about 5s. 
a cwt, and of wheat about 9s a cwt In 1883-84, a year of defiaent 
harvest, the average pnce of comm<m nee throughout the year was 6s. 
per cwt, and of wheat 7s. 3d. per cwt It is reported that the sale of 
nee at 7s. a cwt 10 January and February — at a time of year when the 
hanrett has just been reaped and pnees are lowest— would be a warning 

the approach of (amine. 

Naiurul Calamtius in Monghyr District are mamly due to drought, 
and m 1 less degree to flood. But any noteworthy scarcity has been of 
rare occurrence , and it is said that thp only droughts of such seventy 
as to deserve speoal notice have occurred of late years— that is to say, 
in 1865 and 1873 — resulting in the famines of 1866 and 1874 The 
famine of 1865-66 was most severely felt m the south-west of the 
District, where nee fomis the staple crop. Fnces first rose toexcesnve 
rates ui October 1865, when gnuuitous distnbution of food was begun 
in the town of Monghyr The reaping of the scanty wmter harvest 
diverted the indigent population for a season , but in May 1866, it was 
found necessary to undertake relief operations on a la^e scale. The 
QMmth of greatest snflenng was S^tember, when nee rose to 16s. per 
cwt The highest daily number of persons receiving relief was 3450 
As usually happens, cholera and other diseases greatly increased the 
moftahty. According to pohee returns, the total number of deaths 
frora staivatum in the year 1866 was 642 , and from diseases engendered 
by want; 60$. Tbe threatened (amine of 1873-74 may be said to have 
been altx^ietber averted by the prompt intervention of Government, 
and by the (aolitiet afford^ by the railway for importation On this 
pecaffOQ it was agam the nee crop which failed, especially in the 
southywest and north-east of the Distnct, while the spnng crops turned 
oat weU. Hie total amount of grain nnported through the ^ncy of 
Governmeiit wm 8125 tons, and the total expenditure on all heads 
was ^^135,000, dT which the larger portion was applied m advances, 
subsequently recovered. 

M n t t r fi kimies and Trade, ete — ^Hie name of Monghyr is tamous 
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throisg^oat India is that of the Indian Birinmgbam, though its manu* 
fectures of iron are now on the decline. Fire-arms, swords, and iron 
articles of every kind are stiU produced m abundance, but marked by 
cheapness rather than quality A serviceable double-barrel gun can be 
obtained at Monghyr for and a large double-barrel pistol for j£x 
The ait of inlaying sword-hilts and other articles with gold or silver 
affords employment to about so fomiliea. The entire process of iron 
manufactu^ from smelting the ore to hammering out delicate orna- 
ments, IS carried on in the District The ore is principally brought from 
the hills of Kharakpur At the present day, the manufa^re mdigo, 
by European capital and under European supervision, is by for the 
most important industry in hlonghyr The total area under indigo is 
estimated at about 10,000 acres, with an average out-tum of 3900 csrts 
of dye There are also extensive slate quarries at Abhiipur under 
European management Among mmor industries may be mentioned 
weaving, djeing, cabinet- making, luid boot -making, at the town of 
Monghyr, soap-boilmg , making water bottles of clay, carving 
or emblems of Siva out of chlonte, and basket-leaving and straw- 
work. 

The Distnct, being favourably situated for trade both by nver and 
rail, exports large quantities of a^cultural produce to Calcutta When 
the Ganges is in flood, carriage by boat is preferred , but the nauve 
merchants are always read) to use the railway when immediate despatch 
becomes of importance Trade is chiefly in the hands of immigrants 
/ram Lower Bengal of die Telf and Son^rbamya castes, but Musal- 
mdns monopolize the export of hides, and the traffic up-stream is con- 
ducted by Mirwirfs from the North-West The r^istration returns for 
1876-77 show a total of exports valued at ;^4.30 ,ood, against imports 
valued at ^^314, 000 Nearly two-thirds of the exports were sent by 
nver, whereas more than half the imports came by rail The prmapal 
nver ports are Monghyr town, Khargani, and Surajgarha , the railway 
stations with most traffic are Monghyr, Barhiya, Lakhi-sattb (Luckee- 
serai), Kajra, Jamiii, and Jam^pur Among the exports, the following 
were the chief items in 1871^-77 — Oil-seeds, >Cr3s,ooo, wheats 
;£75 ,ooo, gram and pulse, ;^70,ooo, indigo, ;{^39»ooo, nee, ;^28,ooo} 
^^^36,000, hides, 000, and tobacco, ^11,000 The imports 
were mainly confined to European piece-goods, ;^r44,ooo, salt (also 
from Europe), ;£ixi,ooo, and sugar from the North-West, ;^ai,ooo. 
Later trade statistics are not available, owing to an alteration m the 
^tem of registration 

— It is not practicable to mstitute any comparison 
between die present revenue and expenditure of Monghyr Distnct and 
the flgures for years earlier than 1850 The land, excise, and other 
revenue was for the most part paid into the Bh^Ipur treasury, and the 



wMKtft upttfr wa sepaiatelf In i 85 o-S<» *« *f* ***I?*!^ 
llottdm DttttictwaS;£io7,7io, in 1860-61, it ^^109,3^5 *wl 
m It had nacn to j(^i3t,*a8 net These figures exclutteneie 

0f and purdy local receipts, and also in^ienal diuget 

are not eiqiendituie on the District administration. In 1883-841 
the revenue of Monghyr District from six mam sources of reventw 
amounted 1 64,955, ®ade upas follows — Land tax,;£88,6i6 , excise, 

j€37»i5fi > stamps, j£i8,5i8 , registration, ;£ao 75 » * 4***5 > 
mumcipal taxes, j£4365 In 1874-75, there were 4053 estates of all 
kinds on the revenue roll, and the total land revenue of the District was 
returned at 94,034, or an a\erage payment by each estate of ;^a3, 4* 
Subdivision of property is still going <m , and in 1883-84, the number of 
estates had increased to 5838, held by 48,616 proprietors, while the 
land revenue had decreased to j^88,6i6, average payment each 
estate, ;£xs, 38 5d. , by each proprietor, i6s 5d 
The means of affording protection to person and property have been 
steadily moeased of late >ears. In 1832, the year after the Distnct 
was first constituted, there was x magsstenal, x mvil and revenue court, 
and 1 covenanted officer stationed m Monghyr Distnct , m 1884, there 
a ere 7 magistenal and 4 cm} judges' courts, aad 4 European covenanted 
officer The Distnct and town pc^ice force, according to the returns 
of 1883, consisted of 3 supenor European officers, 63 subordmate 
niAve officer^ and 433 constahlcs/ and the total annual cost of 
xnaiiitauocewasj^854T. The rural or village police numbered 3636 
men, maintatned at an estimated cost m money and lands of ;^9379. 
The police, therefore, of all sorts consisted of a total of 4134 officera 
and men, «)ual to an average 1 man to every 478 of the population 
Theaggregate cost was ;^X7,92^ or about equal to a charge of 3^ per 
head of the population In the jaii at Monghyr, and the suboidmate 
Ux^'Ups at Jamdt and Begu Sardi, the average daily number of pnsoners 
in J883 was x8o' 35, of whom xo were females. 

The progress of education haa been very rapid in Monghyr of 
late yean. The number of Government and aided schools was 8 m 
1656-57, and 15 m 1870-71, white the increase m the number of pupils 
was from 439 to 637. But under the operation of Sir George Campbdrs 
edncatioiial refimns, by means of grunts m aid, the number of Govern- 
ment and aided schools increased m 1874—75 **9» number 

of ptqnls to 6675 * while m 1883-83, when that system had obtained 
Its fiill development the number of schools had nsen to aSoo, with 
30,617 pu]^ There were also 4 prls' schools, for which no returns of 
pupils are given. Then is one higher-class English school m the 
Distnct sitiiatied at Moi^iiiyr town, with 344 pupils in 1883-83. Tuo 
towns onfy m the Distnct have bm pla^ under muniapsl govm- 
ment die town of Mon^tuyt ftself and Jamdlpur. In Monghyr, the 
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f^nm mumdpt! iacom atnotmted in x^3<44 to jC$^S92f and the fate 
of iBtndaiMl tuation was n afd. per head of the populatioa In 
ItnUpur, the income amounted m the same year 10^^1521, and the 
rme of taxation was as. 3d. per head of the population This exception- 
ally heavy rate m Jamdlpur is occasioned by the inclusion of the house- 
tan^ levied on the premises of the East Indian Railway Ctnspatiy 
Mtdtcal Aspects -~-The climate of Monghyr is dry, and considered 
healthy The temperature is high in the hot weather, reaching 107” F 
in the month of May , but the cold weather is cool and pleasant, and 
generally agreeable to Europeans, who frequently resort to Monghyr 
for change and rest after labour tn the Bengal plains The rams are 
not heavy, the annual average for a penod of twenty years ending i88r 
being 45 9 inches. Malanal fever is, under the favourable conditions 
of chmate, compafatively uncommon, cholera, however, is epidemic. 
Elephantiasis Greeconim, a form of leprosy, is very common both in its 
tubercular and in its anaesthetic or atrophic type A special account of 
the pathology of this disease, written by the Civil Surgeon of the District 
in 1863, in answer to a senes of interrogatones from the London College 
of Physicians, will be found in J 7 u S/aiu/tca/ Account of Bengal, voL xv 
pp x^^sqq There are three dispensanes m the Distnct, which afforded 
relief m 1683-84 to 7x5 in door and 23,667 out-do<v patients. [For 
further information regarding Monghyr, see The Siatistical Account of 
Bengal, by W W Hunter, voL xv pp 1-215 (Trubner & Co., London, 
1877}. Also the Bet^sl Census Beport for 1881, and the several 
annual Bengal AdministraUon and Departmental Reports of the Bengal 
Oovemment] 

Monghyr.— .Sadr or head-quarters Sub-divmon of Monghyr Distnct, 
Bengal, lying between 34" 57' and 25* 49' n lat, and between 85* 57' 
30' and 55' £. Icmg:. Area, 1559 square miles , towns and villages, 
8384 , houses, 1x8,314 Population (1881) 834,376, of whom 753,034 
were Hindus, 78,758 Muhammadans, 926 Christians, 1632 Santdls, and 
36 Klols. Proportion of males in total population, 49 4 per cent , 
average density of population, 535 persons per square mile , villages per 
square mile, 1 53 , persons per village, 350 , houses per square mile, 79 , 
inmates per house, 7 This Sub 4 ivmon compnses the five ihdnds (police 
circles) ot Monghyr, Jamdlpur, Surijgariia, Kharakpur, and Goga In 
1883 It contained 7 magisterial and a civil courts, the regular pohce 
consisted of 345 men, and the rural force or village watch of 1410. 

Kooiltjr {Afitttglr) — Chief town and administrative head-quarters 
of Monghyr Distnct; Bengal , situated on the south bank of the Ganges, 
in lat 35* 33' 33* N, and long 86* 30' ai' e. Populauon m x88i, 
55473 persons, area of town site, 4876 acres 

GestereU Deser^twn^ — Monghyr has been a place of considerable 
mtpoftaooe amce the earliest days of the Enghsb occupatton of Seagal, 
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TiOt berame a ^nl station until iBis old 

Miwatmiii iiirt ms once occupied by a regiment bdoaging to ^ £s>t 
India Gonpuay At present, Moaghyi is a purely civil station, and m 
wMne respects one of the most picturesque in Beu^ It co n sists of two 
dutmct porbons-^he fort, withm wluc^ axe situated the public offices 
and residences of the Eurapeaiu , and the native town stretchii^ away 
from frie formn ea^ward and southward along the river The foit is 
foirmed by a great rampan of earth enclosing a rocky emmenc^ which 
prajecte scHue distance into the Ganges, and is freed with stone. It was 
probaUy at mie tune a strong fortification. Towards the north, the 
nver comes up to the walls, forming a natural defence , to the landward, 
a deep, wide ditdi surroands and piotecu the forL On entenng from 
the r^way station by the Ldl Darwiza or Red Gate, the pnnapal 
entrance, Monghyr presents a very pretty appearance The main road 
runs southwards between two large tanks, behind each of which nse low 
hilb On <me of these stands the Kama Chaura house, the property of 
the Maifridji of Visiandgaram , and on the other, a fine building known 
as die palace of the Shih Sihib, and now the residence of the Collector, 
behind which is the residence of Sbih Sbu;i, son of Akbar, which 
has been, converted into a jail Between the hills he the Govern* 
Blent gudois, widi tnm hed^ and neat wire^fencmg. Beyond the 
gardens, and iMially on low eminences, are the houses oi the other 
Europeans. 

BuchaBaD'HaixiiIton in iSxr estimated the popula- 
tom of Mtmghyr town at 30,000 An experimental Census in 1869 
showed 53,891 persons, living m 13,179 houses, while die regular 
Census of 1879 returned the inhabitants of the town at 59,698, m- 
habitii^ 10,265 houses. The last enumerabon m i88x show^ 55>37>t 
namely, nudes 26,05i,and femmes 29,321 Hindus numbered 42,636; 
MabammadaQS, 12,498, ^others,* 2381 The muniapal income of 
in 1883-^ was jC$s 99 f the average incidence of taxation 
being is» a|d. pet head of the population 
Onpn ^the Nahu . — ^The Migin of the name of Monghyr is very 
nneertauL It is said that the place was formerly called Madgalpuri 
or MadgaSasrim, from lU having been the abode of Madgal Mdni, 
a bemut aainl; who lived in the early ages of the world. Aoodier 
eyplanatym, founded cm the authonty of the Hanku^tOy denves the 
name from a certam Kadgal Rijd, one of the sons of Viswalmttra, son 
ofaGadfaiRi^ whomoemd this part of his frtheeb domwiona. Dr 
Bttdwmw •» HamtJton ttates that on aa in9cnptiO!i, seven or eight 
eentiaiet oid, found at Monghyx^ and perhaps more anemnt than the 
Nanbaasay the name is wntten Hadga^^ or die hill of Madga, and 
not ICad^B^u^ os the abode of Madgal The eaostenocy tbcreftwe, 
botbof the saataad ptmee is very doubtful Probably die name has 
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R mudi more humble ongm, as ma/^a is the Sasshrit wotd for a hmd of 
puIiOi the Fbaseohis mui^ of Limuetza 
JBiatory —A copper plate fonud on the site of the fort m 1780 con* 
talna an inscnptian tn antique characters of unceitaui date, recording 
that the armies of Deb Fill of Fatni here crossed the Ganges by 
a bndge of boats To the Pil dynasty is assigned a date coming 
down to the nth century an Shortly afterwards, in 1x95, Mon- 
ghyr appears to have been taken by Muhammad Bakhtiydr Khilji, 
the first Musalmin conqueror of Bengal Henceforth it is often 
mentioned by the Muhammadan chroniclers as a place of military 
importance, and was chosen as the seat of the local Government 
Fnnce Ddnyfl, son of Husain Shih, the Afgh^ king of Gaur, repaired 
the fortifications in 1497, and built a vault over the tomb of Shfh 
N^ah, the Muhamma^n patron of the town, as is shown by an 
inscription still extant In 1590, when the Mughal Emperor Akbar 
succeeded in establishing his supremacy over the Afghan chiefs of 
Bengal, Monghyr was long the h^d-quarters of the imperialist general 
Todar Mall, who 2^n restored the v^ls Monghyr also figures pro- 
minently during the rebellion of Sult^ Shuj^ agamst his brother, 
Aurangseb In more recent times, when the Nawab Mir Kasim was 
already contemplating the assertion of his independence against the 
English, he selected Monghyr as bi^ residence and the centre of his 
military preparations The fame of Monghyr armourers is said to date 
fitim the arsenal which he established A spot by the side of the fort is 
still pointed out as the scene of the memorable outrage, when the two 
Setha, the great Hindu bankers of Mursliidabid, were thrown into the 
Ganges, on the charge of favouring the English cause. After bis defeat 
at Udhanila in 1763, Mir Kdsun retreated up the nver towards Fatnd, 
and the fort of Monghyr no longer figures m history 

XcnuerUlfiL^Village and frontier outpost m C^ar District, Assam , 
on the Sonii river, near the frontier of Manipur and the Lushdi Hills. 
In January 1871, the small ganison of Sepoys stationed here was fiercely 
attacked a body of Lushiis for two days and two nights, but success- 
fully held out until relieved This attack was an inadent in the raid 
which led to the retnbutive Lushii expedition in the followmg cold 
season MonieikhiU is now connected by a good road with Nagdugr^, 
and so with Silchar town, 34 miles distant In the neighbourhood are 
a few tea-gsurdens. Momerkhil is eight miles distant as the crow flies 
firom hlainadhar, an ou^xist station on the Bilrak, manned by frontier 
military police, but the Bhuban range (elevation 3600 feet) intervenes. 
Monieikhil itself is garrisoned by a detachment of ihe native infontry 
lament whose head-quarteto are at Silchar town It forms one of the 
links in foe southern Ime of defence against raids by the Lush 4 is. 

Xoni.’— Aboriginal, race of Burma . — See Talawgs. 
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Moa rt gianity, — Pistnct m the laeutenant-Gorernorship 6f the 
PuDjah, lying between 39* $8' and 31* 33' n Ut, and between 7a* 
39' 30* and 74* 10' 30'' E. long Area, 5574 square miles. Population 
in t88i, 436,539 persons. Mon^omery forms die north.eastem Dis- 
trict of the Mtiltin Division It is bounded on the north-east by 
Lahore Distnct, on the south-east by the river Sutlej (Satlaj), which 
separates it from Bahiwalpur Stme^ on the south-west by MdVt&n 
District , and on the north-west by Jhang District Mon^otnery stands 
fifth in order of aiea^ and twenty-third m order of population among 
the Districts of the Panjab, comprising 5 33 per cent of the total area, 
and 2 26 per cent of the total population of the Province The shape 
of the Distnct is that of a rough parallelogram, the sides running at 
right angles to the Sutlej and Rivf rtvers forming its breadth, and those 
runnmg parallel to them its length The extreme length of the District, 
from Thatha Suratan on the Lahore border, to Bub on the Rivi where 
that nver enters Mdltan, is about 90 mfles The extreme breadth, from 
Sihibwila on the Sutlej to the Mam (Murree) road at the Jhang boundary, 

18 74 miles. Of the four iaksiU or Sulydivisions comprising the Dis- 
trict, Montgomery lies to the north-west, Gugaird to the northeast, 
Diplllpur to the south-east, and PlUt Pattan to the south-west. Not 
much more than one-third of the whole area of the Distnct is mcluded 
withm village boundanes , the remaining two-thuds, which constitute 
the great grants grounds of the Mr, are the property of the Govern- 
ment The administratiye head-quarters are at the town of Mo^T• 
GOKGRY, upon the Lahore and MUltdn Railway 
Phyncai Asp€as^^t Distnct Mon^mery, fbnnerly known as 
Gugttid, occupies a wide extent of the Bdn Dodb, or wed^ of land 
between the Sutlej (Sadaj) and the Rivl, besides stretching across the 
latter nver into the adjoining Recbna Dodb In the fcffmer tract, 
a finnge of cultivaled lowland durts the bunk of either great boundary 
stream , but the whole intenor upland, beyond the ferbhang influence 
of dieir waters, consists of a desert plateau, partially overgrown with 
brushwood and coarse gran, which are mtemipted at places by an 
unpenetrable jungle, impassable alike for man or hcuse. On the fairer 
side ctf die lUvf, again, doe country at once assumes the same desert 
aspect, which cmitniues acroas the whole Rechna Dodl^ dll the land 
dips once more mto the valley of the Chenib, m the neighbouring’ 
District ctfjHANa This portion of Montgomery, known as the Mr, ' 
exactly resembles tbe Jhang desert, being quite devoid of water in the 
dry season, but covert after the rams with scanty vegetation, which 
affords pasture to large herds cff cattle, under the chaige of a fisw 
scattered nomad families. Close to tbe Rdvt, a few acres have been 
brought mto culttvatton I7 means of mimdatum diannels cot from the 
liver 
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In Bin Doib| an elereted ndge or backbone knomi as the 
Bfaa^a* with an average breadth of lo milesy forms the watershed 
between the Sutle} and Rivf nvexs throughout the entire length of the 
District from north-east to south-west The slope is generally gradual, 
especially on the ncn'them or Rlvi side On the southern or Sutlej 
side^ the slope is more marked , and towards the Lahore border it becomes 
very abrupt and is cut into deep chasms by the rain-water running 
down into the valley beneath The Sutlej runs at an average distance 
of 25 miles from the centre of the ridg^ the Rivl nowhere at a greater 
distance dian x6 miles, while from Oiichawatni to the Miiltin border 
tbe foot of the ndge forms the left bank of the Rivi The central 
plateau is entirely uncultivated. The soil is generally inferior and 
saline, m places remarkably so With a plentiful supply of water and 
careful cultivation, the greater portion of the land could be brought to 
bear fair crops When the rams have been favourable, grass grows 
abundantly But even in the best seasons, there are vast stretches of 
land where not a blade of grass is to be seen, and where even the hardy 
lAna plant is unable to live Wattf lies from 60 to 70 feet below the 
surface , sometimes of very good quality, but sometimes so brackish as 
to be undrinkable 

The country between tbe ndge and the rivers on either side is of a 
more hospitable character The s<nl is generally of good quality , saline 
tracts are rare and of no great extent , water is generally sweet and 
near the surface , vegetation is more abundant^ and a considerable 
portion of the country is under cultivation 

Rtvert and Cana/s — ^The Sutlej, which, as before stated, forms tbe 
southeastern boundary of the D^tnct, runs a tolerably straight but 
very changeable course on the borders of Dipilpur and Fik Pattan 
iahUs It is impossible to say what may be the course of the nver in 
any one year Whole villages, and even clusters of villages, are one 
week on tbe nght, and next week on tbe left bank of the river This 
capriciousness is the cause of considerable expense in keeping open the 
heads of the inundation canals, and sometimes leads to the failure of 
the water-supply in them when most needed Durmg the rams, the 
Sutlej is broad, deep, and rapid, and often very destructive in its course 
It IS about a mile broad and 4 feet in mean depth, though deep channels 
are to be found in places with from 10 to ao feet of water It has a 
mean velocity of 4 feet^ and a discharge of about 100^000 cubic feet per 
second. Large islands are formed in the bed of the nver, which is 
nowhere Ibi^ble within the limits of Montgomery Distnct. A con- 
siderable traffic to and from the marts of Firospur and Fizilki is earned 
on in large native boats of sometimes between 30 and 40 tons buidien* 
The Sutlej runs along the bcurdem of Montgomery Distnct ccmtmuousily 
for 109 miles The Rivf, which intersects the Distnct, is a much 



miMXkt ma thtn the Sutlq, tmt h«s an exceedm^y tortuous course 
of miles through alluvial Hats m Montgomery Its banks wet 
gewsahf wtU defined, its bed is less sandy than the Sutlej, and the 
Boil deposited by its floods is of good quality The nver carries 
down a !ax^ volume of water in the rams, but is of very moderate 
sue in the cold weather It is fordable m many phu^, and m 
some parts is not more than fifty yards across The traffic on the 
Rdvi IS inconsiderable. The cmly other important watercourse is the 
Degh, a small nvulet rising in the Jamu hills , after flowing through 
Sifilkot, Gujr&nnr^la, and Lahewe, it enters Montgomeiy Distnct at 
Tfaatba Suratan, and after a course thence of about 35 miles, &lls 
into the Rdvi at Ghatta Phakni Hithir Irrigation is largely earned 
on from this nver, but the demands made upon its scanty water- 
supply dlen cause it to run dry before reachmg Montgomery Dis- 
trict 

The old histoncal beds of the Rdvi and Beas (Bids) nvers, which 
formedy united their waters much lower doan than at present, may be 
traced through a great portion of the Dodb which they once bounded, 
and numerons pools (jh/s) still mark their original channels. Four 
innndatioo canals afibrd means of img^on One, from the Rivi, 
cidled the Kikki, is managed by the Deputy Commissioner , the remain- 
ing three — the Khdnwah, the Upper Sohdg, and the Lower Sohig"~are 
under the control of the Canal Department, and form part of the Upper 
Sutlej Inundation Canal System Besides these four canals, there are a 
number of irrigation cuts from the nvers These are the work of the 
pe<^ of the viUa^ to which they supply aater, and are under their 
own control 

TIU of Montgomery Distnct are few and ummportant 

Xmiar, or calcareous concrete, is found prmcipally on the ngbt bank 
of the lUvi m the shape of small nodules scattered over the surface of 
the gronnd. Saltpetre is manufactured horn a saline earth called kailar^ 
found on the sites of deserted villages, and in the streets and on the 
walk of oid towns. It is mainly used as a top-dressmg by agricultunsts. 
The Ihstnct is veiy indifferently srooded, and there are not more than 
hatfftfdozen speaes of trees of spontaneous growth, although there is a 
coBUdemUe variety of grasses and stunted shrubs. Near the nvers, 
however, them is a good deal of timber , and along the Khilnwih canal, 
and 10 the villages adjoining it, especially to the sooth, there is a fine 
belt of tnei^ while the <dd civil station of Gqgairi presents specimens 
of aoost trees found is the plauns of Upper Indu The trees most 
cowmoriymetwidi are the Mdn ot/ardsh (Tamanxarticulata, Vahl) , 
Jktkor (Acacia aiabtca, WiUd,)^ for (Capparis spmosa, ttnm ), wana 
(Vitex Kegundo, Zuai ) ; JtarU (Csppans aphylla, Ilafk), and or 
yAsar (Tamarm gallics, Im)* 
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WiN taamals genersUy are rare. Tbe tiger, althougli occasicmally 
ibund m the iieighbourh<^ of tbe Sutlej a few years ago, is now eater- 
znmated m Montgomery District Wolves and wild cats {bdr-biUt) 
are the most dangerous beasts of prey Jadials are common , wild hc^ 
have been somewhat reduced in numbers by the extension of cultiva- 
tion into the jungle tracts along the nvers Ravine deer are fairly 
nom^ous, but nilgdt and antelope are confined to a small tract 
near the Lahore border Bustard, floriken, partridges, grey and black 
sand-giottse and quail are found , and waterfowl of various kinds, 
from the goose to the snipe, frequent the rivers in the cold weather 
Kunj visit the District in the cold weather , and ittydr^ a small bird 
with black back and brown breast, is one of the worst enemies of the 
farmer Crocodiles bask on the sandbanks of tbe Sutlej, and now and 
then one appears in the RivL Fiab of many kinds abound m the rivers 
Snakes, and especially cobras, are by no means rare 

Htstory -—From time immemorial the Rechna Doib has fonned the 
home of a wild race of pastoral }dts, who have constantly maintained a 
sturdy independence against the successive rulers of Northern India. 
At the date of Alexander’s invasion, a tribe whom his historians name 
Kathaeans held the northern portion of the modern District , while the 
Malli, with their capital at Mdltin, had possession of the southern 
tract Ihe Kathseans probablj had their metropolis at Sangala in 
Jhang District, and the chief towns of the Malli withm the limits of 
Mon^omery appear to have occupied the sites of Kot Kamalia and 
Harappa, where mounds of large antique bricks and other rums mark 
the former existence of a consideiable population. Many other remains 
of anaent cities or villages lie scattered along the river banks or dot the 
now barren stretches of the central waste, clearly showing that at some 
earlier penod, under difierent conditions of water-supply, Montgomery 
consisted of a cultivated plain, as thickly covered with towns as the 
most flourishing Distncts of the northern Punjab at the present day 
Pattan, Dip^lpui, Akbdr, and Sitgarha also contain many interest- 
ing relics of antiquity, whose history, however, has eluded tlie learned 
research of General Cunningham The pastoral tribes of this barren 
expanse do not appear to have paid more than a nominal allegiance to 
the Musalm^ rulers, Tbe greater part, if not the whole, of the Ihstrict 
was probably comprised in the Dipilpur sarkdr of the MdlUn suhah or 
governorship , but little more than this solitary &ct has come down to 
us from the annalists of the Mughal dynasty 

When the Sikh reaction took place, the chiefs of the Bhangi sm/or 
confederacy overran the Doib, but did not succeed in permanently 
establishing their supronacy over the half-nomad Jdts of Mon^iomery 
Under Banjlt Singh, however, the Sikh kingdom was extended to 
Multan, and Montgomery, like the rest of the MiUtin Province, 
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UiSk waeeemvtSf under i 3 w edimniatration of SAwan Mall and his aott 
MdMj. But tbn wild npUnd xecdved Uttle attention from tbe 
Sdtb govcinoza, beu^ too poor to yield a regular rev«tue, and too 
wide to banry arrears m any of their periodical laida The country 
accordmgiy remained for the most part m a chrome state of rebefoon ) 
and although SAwan Mall did much to tranquillize it by light assess- 
mentt and stipends to the chiefouns, yet these measures only extended 
to the lowland tracts along the nver banks, and it was not until after 
•die introduction of our settled rule diat the tnbes of the intorior first 
feU the effeett of regular gosemment Bnttsh influence extended to 
die District for the firtt tune in 1S47, when an oflicer, under orders 
from the Residrat at Lahcm, eifect^ a summary settlement of the 
land revenue Direct British rule was introduced on the annexation 
of the Punjab in 1849. The Distnct at once assumed its existing 
dimensioos, but bc«e name of GugairA from its original head- 
quarters town, upon the military road from lAhore to MAltAn, about 
50 miles north of the present mvii station On the opening of the 
railway, however, m 1864, the head-quarters were shifted to the village 
of SofaiwAl, which received its present naofie in compliment to the 
laeutenant-Govemor of the Punjab, Sir R Montgomery. 

During the Mutiny of 1857, Distnct formed the scene of the 
only nsii^ which took place north of the Sutlej Before the end 
of May, emiasanes from Delhi crossed the river from Sirsa and 
HissAr, where open rebdhon waa already nft^ and met with a ready 
recepuon from the Khanals and other wild JAt clans. The District 
autlKKities, however, kept down the threaten^ nsmg Dll the afitfa of 
August^ when the pnsmiers m jail made a desperate attempt to break 
loose. At the same tune» Ahmad RhAn, a famous Rharral leader, 
who had been detained at GugairA, broke his arrest, and though 
apprehended, was released on tecunty, together with sevml other 
aoqiected diieftains. On the i6tb of SeptembCT they fled to their 
homes, and the whole country rose in open rebellion Kot KamAlia 
waa completely sacked, and Major Chamberlain, moving up with a 
smaB force from MiUtAa, was besieged for some days at Cbichawatu 
00 die RAvl The atuabon at the ovil station remained critical till 
Ofiood Pakon arrived with substantial reinforcements from lahoie 
An attack which took place immediately after tbeir arrival was repulsed. 
Srretal mmor actKms followed in the open field, until finally the rebels, 
dnven froiD the plain into the wildest jungles of the intenor, were at 
length ntterfy defeated and dispersed Our troops then mfiicted severe 
pHWfiiMwit oa the iasui g en t claiis, destroying their villages, andaeizmg 
laigft mimberi of cttde ^ sale 

— The Ceosns of >855 returned the total number of 
folmbitaBta » Montgommy Ofrtnct at 308,030, on an area of 5574 
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ti^ttSK mles. The Census <A iS6S returned the populutton Et 
$60,445 ^ the same area, showing an increase of 52,425, or 17 
per cent , since 1865 At the last Ceasus m 1&81, with the area of 
the District still unchanged, the population of Montgomery was ascer- 
tained to be 426,529, showing a further mcrease of 66,084, or 18 3 per 
cent, m the thirteen years since 1868 The general results (rf the 
Census of i88z may be briefly summarized as follows — Area, 5574 
square miles, with a towns and 16x4 villages , number of houses, 
98,812, of which 74,830 were occupied, and 23,98s unoccupied, 
number of Emilies, 85,585 Total population, 426,529, namel>, 
males 232,947, and females 193,582, proportion of rosdes, 546 per 
cent (an unusually high ratio) Classified according to age, there 
were — under 15 years of age, males 95,769, and females 83,302 , total 
children, 179,071, or 42 per cent of the population 15 years and 
upwards, males 137,178, and females 110,280, total adults, 247,458, 
or 58 per cent 

Rdigton — As regards religion, Muhammadanism forms the faith of 
the great majority of the population In i8Sr, the Musalmins num- 
bered 330,495, or 775 per cent of the population, Hindus, 83,974, 
or 19 7 per cent, Sikh^ or 2 6 pet cent , Christians, 93, 

P^fs, 2, and Jam, i The ethnical division yields the following 
results —Hindus and Sikhs— Br^mans, 3168, K-hattris, 4491, 
Aroras, 51,156, Rijputs and Jats, 2425 Muhammadans — Sayyids, 
4225 , Mughals, 1620, Pathans, 1987, Baluchis, 13,513, Rdjputs, 
55,476, Jdts, 41,381, and Gujars, 361 This classification, however, 
seems inaccurate, as under the head of Jats ought to be placed most, 
if not all, of the pastoral clans inhabiting the District They bear 
collectively the name of the * Great Rivl ’ tnbes, in contradistinction 
the purely agncuttural classes, who are contemptuously nicknamed 
the * Little RdW * Their pnnapal sub-divisions include the Khattias, 
who have been identified with the Kathseans of Aman , the Kharrals, 
the most turbulent and courageous of all the clans , together with the 
Fatehdna, Murdana, Vainiwdl, Baghela, Wattu, and Johia. The * Great 
Rdvf Jdts * possess a fine physique, and have handsome features , they 
lay claim to a Bijput origin, aiid look down upon all who handle the 
plough. In former days they exercised practical sovereignty over the 
agricultural tnbes of the lowlands 

Town and Rural I^pulation —Montgomery District cwitams only 
two towns with a population exceeding five thousand inhabitants, 
namely, Kasiaua, 7594, and Pak Pattan, 5993 Montgomery, the 
head-quarters station, is still a mere village, with only 3178 inhal»tants 
in 1881 , while Dipalpur had 3435 , Sayyidwaia, 3389. These 
five towns are all muniapalities, and contain a total urban population 
of 33,589, leaving 402,940, or so less than 94*5 per cent, as forming 
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^ nusl population. Of the i6i6 towns and Tillages comprising the 
Bistrict, 1031 soe returned as having less than two hundred mhabituits , 
381 frotti two to five hundred , 132 from five hundred to a thousand , 
64 from one to two thou$and> 3 from two to three thousand, 3 
frcnn tiitee to five thousand, and 2 upwards of five thousand m- 
habttaats. 

As regards occupation, the Census Report of 1881 returned the 
adult male population under the following seven classes Pro> 
fessional class, mduding all Government servants, civil and military, 
4186, (a) domestic and menial class, 2184, (3) commercial class, 
mduding merchants, traders, earners, etc., 3630 , (4) agncultural and 
pastoral class, mduding gardeners, 65,422, (5) industrial and manu- 
factunng dass, 36,229 , (6) mdefinite and non-productive class, includ- 
ing labourers, 15,193, <7) unspecified, 10,334. 

Agriculture. — Out a total assessed area of 3 567 750 acres in 
1883-84, only 365,975 acres were returned as under culuvation Of 
the remaining 3,201,775 acres, 3,052,490 acres were returned as cultiv- 
able, and 149,285 acres as uncultivaUe waste Wheat forms the staple 
crop of the District, and mdudes m different tracts from 38 to 80 per 
cent of the total area under ullage Rice grows abundantly upon the 
banks of the Degh and the Khanir^ Canal, and bears a good reputa- 
ttoa in the Ldmre market, whither it finds its way m large quantitiea 
Gram flourishes on the aUuvid loa lands, and forms the pnncipal crop 
alcmg the Dq;h, but it will only grow on inundated land, artificial 
imgatioa being positively mjunous to it The local consumptum of 
gram is tnfling, but it forms the cht^ item of export trade to MdMn 
Patches of cotton appear m the lands of almost every village 

Eomept m the irrigated tracts, the rafii at sprmg harvest is much 
more important thao the kharlfax autumn crop , m many places no 
all la sown. The area under the differmit crops in 1883-84 
(sndudiiig lands beanng two crops). Sot the two great harvests of the 
year, is returned as follows — — wheat, 194,346 acres, gram, 
38,0x0, 38,714, barley. 13.064, peas, 11,099, mesur, 1763, oil- 
seeds (mustacd), 19,144 , drugs and spices, 1565 , vegetables, 4740 , 
and mttodlameous, 2045 acres. rice, 712s acres , Indian 00m, 

4970 j Mangnt, 3975 , Mjra, 475 , cAimh 1270 , mdsA, 2275 , mtA, 
104$, sni(f, 810, drugs and spices, 96, 7890, cotton (the most 

impoitant son-food crop), X4.sfi8, hemp, 156, sugax^cane^ X92; and 
mtsceBanemis^ 1065 acres. The average outturn per acre of tlai'tSuef 
sullies It— nee, 1065 lbs.; wheat, 890 lbs , inferior grams, 647 lbs., 
o8-tetd% 4B2 11^ ; and cotton, 278 lbs per acre. 

imgatum it pnmtised from nvers, canals, and wells. Inuadabon 
from Bvesi forms by for the most important of these agenems, bmng the 
nMMmay of ihe largest and mott thnvmg villages. Four wusdatioa 
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canals also ftitilue portions of the Distnct^ three of which — the 
Khdnwdh, and the Old and New Sohdg^denve their supply from the 
Sutlej m Lahore District, while the fourth takes its origin from the 
Riti, and waters part of the Gugairi UiAsil Since the British annexa- 
tion, the canals have undergone great alterations and im^xx^vements at 
the hands of Government officials The total area imgated by public 
WiOrks in 1883-84 amounted to 84,70a acres, and by private works to 
191,091 acres. Of the cultivated area, only 90,18a acres remained 
umrngated Manure is but sparingly used There is no regular 
system of fallows or rotation of crops, although land is frequently forced 
to remain fallow owing to want of cultivators to till the land , and in 
rice lands, a crop of gram is made to succeed nee, and vta versa 
The desert uplands are only of use economically for the scattered 
herds of the Great Rivi J^ts, and for the manufacture of an impure 
carbonate of soda i^sajji) from the alkaline plants with which they 
abound The agriculture stock of Montgomery District was returned 
m 1883 as comprising — Cows and bullocks, 249,316, horses, 646, 
ponies, 1369, donkeys, 12,034, sheep and goats, 426,162, camels, 
10,874, carts, no, and ploughs, 44,585 
The village tenures fall under toe three ordinary Punjab types, of 
aaminddfi^ paiitddri, and hAaydsAdra, of which the former prevails m 
a large majonty of cases At the tune of the last settlement of the 
District in 1874, out of 2168 villages, 1481 were returned as held under 

370 under and 317 under tenure By * 

far the greater portion of the cultivated land in Montgomery Distnet is 
held by tenants paying rent in kind by an actual division of the crops. 

At the time of the settlement, 3239 tenants holdmg 18,063 acres paid 
cash rentals, while 22,854 tenants with 249,157 acres paid m kind 
The share of the produce paid by the tenant varies in difierent parts of 
toe District, being larger along toe Rivi than m the Sutlej tracts In 
Montgomery iaAsi/f the proprietor’s share amounts in places to as much 
as one-half of toe crop, while in Dipalpur tahsil u falls as low as one- 
seventh Besides his share of the ripe produce, the owner is entitled 
to a certain amount of green fodd^ each harvest, which also vanes 
according to locality On the other band, the tenant is allowed to 
grow fodder for hts well-cattle, and pays no rent for land so occupied 
The common way of dividing the crop 1$ to separate off ih>m the heaj) 
of cleaned gram as much as is considered sufficient to defray toe 
charges far iriiich both propnetor and tenant are responsible, such as 
toe kamtas <nr common village servants. The remamder is then divided 
according to the rate agreed upon. Day-labourers are very seldom 
em^oyed u agnculture, except at han^ In the canal viSages 
toey may be engaged to clean out the watercourses, but this work a 
gMendly doue by contract Labourers employed m weeding and 
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hatmg retxAfe jA per day, aad in places ajd When cleaning vat«- 
CQOM, Aey receive 4|d per day Farm servants, not daily labourers, 
are of two kinds, call^ Jtdma and d^jogya The wages of the foitner 
nsual^ consist of a shiUic^ a month m cash, two meals of grain a day, 
and two suits clothing a year, with two pairs of boots and a blanket 
The dihjogya is not paid m money, Init by a share m the produce In 
towns^ labour is pud for at the rate of from 4^ to 6(L, and 

labour atiixnn pd to i& jA a day. Pncesof food*gratiu ruled as 
follows on the ist January 18S4 — wfaea^ t8 art per rupee, or 6$. 3d a 
cwt; flour, 15 sen per nipe^ or ya 6d a cwt , baiiey, afl sers per 
rupee, or 4s. a cwt , gram, 33 sen per rupee, or 3& sd. a cwt , Indian 
com, 36 sers per rupee, or 4s. 4d a cwt , jodr^ 28 sen per rupee, or 45 
a cwt , and nee, 6 sen per rupee, or 18s. Sd. a cwt 
Cemmeresy 7 )ruieytic — ^The commercial staples of the Distnet include 
wheat, nee, gram, millets, cotton, wool, gAI, hides, and sajjt, the last 
four Items being the produce of the jur^e country Large numbers of 
camels are bred for exportation to Lahesr^ Amntsar (Umntsar), and 
Guirinwdla. The imports compnse sugar, salt oil, English piece- 
goodt metals, indigo, and fraits. Country cloth is woven in all the 
villages, both for home consumption and for expmtation Pik Pattan 
IS fimotis for Its lacquered wood-work, and has also a large manufacture 
of emton and coarse stnped silk. Interesting experiments m silk- 
reanng have been earned on at Ougaira, but hitherto with little result 
Formeriy, laige numbers of weavers lived at Pdk Pattan , and although 
a suocessioo of bad years has dnven many away, the nlk and cotton 
doth woven in the town are much eneeroed, and find a ready sale in 
the markets of Lahore^ MiSltin, and Amntsar The chief trading 
towns are KaaU^ta, SsyyKlirila, and Pik Pattan. The Lahore and 
Mifltfn Railway runs frmn end to end of the Distnct for a length of 
fla imfos, foUowrag the high dorsal ndge of the Bin Doiby with five 
stations at Akhdra, Pik l^ttan, Montgomery, Harappa, and Chicha- 
watm. A bne of td^paph nms along its side. The Distnct contains 
no metalled roads^ but good uumetailed highways traverse it m every 
duecticm for a total length of 1054 miles, the pnncipal being those which 
ems It from north-west to south-east, and connect A^^nistin and the 
Den|dt widi Delhi. Twenty six femes exist upon the Rdvf and four 
on the Sodq (Satbq). Total length of nangsble miter communications, 
310 nulet. 

AdmtMUfyv^ffm.—^Thie Distnct stafi* ordinarily comprises a Depu^ 
Oofimnssioner, Asstttant and extra-Assistant Commissioners, 
the usual fiscal, medical, and coostabulaiy oiSctals. Each iaksU » m 
charge of a iaksUddr, assisted by a mttb. There u only one smssts^ot 
ctvi judges mtiooed at Montgomery town, with jumdiction over the 
whofe Dubiet The *Mtma fodgm it gf 
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MtilUn The impetial revenue m 1851-53 amounted to j£34,823 , m. 

1871- 73 It had risen to of which sum the fixed land-tax 

contributed j^39,574, and a fluctuatmg and miscellaneous land revenue, 
consisting mainly of additional revenue denved from water advantages, 
fluctuating assessments on nver lands, grazing dues, etc, of ;^i2,i53 
Total revenue denved from land, ^^41,737 In iSSz-Ss, the total 
imperial revenue amounted to j^5^732, of which ;£a8, 306 was denved 
from fixed, and ;^a4,877 from fluctuating and miscellaneous land 
revenue, total revenue denved from land, ;^53 ,t 85 The imperial 
revenue is also supplemented by local rates raised for purely local 
purposes, which amounted to jQ2oZ2 m 1871-73, and to ;£‘4345 in 
1881-82 The number of courts in i8Si-8a was 17, and the number 
of magistrates 14. The total piolice force, imperial, municipal, and 
special in the same year, numbered 488 men, being at the rate of i 
policeman to every 114 square miles of area and to every 874 of the 
population. The District jail at Montgomery contained a daily average 
of 354 inmates in 1882, of whom 4 were females Education was earned 
on m 1881-82 by 30 State^nspected schools, h ith a total of 1407 pupils, 
besides a large number of uninspected indigenous village schools 
For fiscal and admimstrative purposes, the District is sub-divided mto 4 
taAsi/s, having their head-quartera at Gugaird, Dipdlpur, Pdk Pattan, 
and Montgomery The 5 muniapal towns of Montoomsuy, Kamalia, 
Pak Pattan, SmmwALA, and Dxpalpur, had an aggregate revenue 
in 1881-82 of ;£^i 709, or an average of is 5^d per head of the popu> 
lation (33,589) within mumcipal hmits 

Mtdxcal Aspects — The local rainfall varies greatly from year to 
year, and is generally very deficient The annual register at Mont- 
gom^ town for the seventeen years ending 1883-83 is as follows — 
i866-d7, 43 mches, 1867-68, 49 inches, 186S-69, 73 mches, 
1869-70, 339 inches, 1870-71, 10 mches, 1871-73, 8 inches, 

1872- 73, 93 inches, 1873-74, 75 inche>, 1874-75, 94 inches, 
1875-76, 14 inch, 1876-77, 30 8 mches, 2877-78, 8 8 inches, 
1878-79, i 8*7 inches, 1879-80, 5 inches, 1880-81, n6 mches, 
1881-83, 114 mches , and 1883-83 . 12 s inches. Annual average for 
seventeen years, 10 3 inches. Average number of rainy days in the 
year, 15 No thennometncal returns are available. From May to the 
middle of October the heat during the day is intense, but the nights 
are fiiirly cool Durmg the remaining four months, from November to 
February, the days are pleasant, and the nights cold with frequent 
frosts. 

The prevailing endemic diseases include fever, small-pox (for which the 
Distriet has the reputation of being one of the wmst m the PuB5ab), 
bowel complaints^ bronchitis, and fmeumonia. Cholera appeared 
dwnogtiie summer of 1873 The total number of deaths reprnmd m 
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&iy 6 to sim3^)0x. In 1881, the ttttal reguteted deaths in Mon^oxnesy 
^*** 994^ avenge of 33 3 per thousand. Of the total number ^ 
deaths, 7070 were assigned to fever alone. The Government charitable 
dnpenaanes at Montgomoy, Kaxnilia, Dipalpur, Gi^ui, and Tik 
fattan, gave relief in 1881 to >3,472 persons, of whom 840 were in- 
patients. [For fimher information regarding Montgomery, see the 
Gatetfur of Montgomery JDutna, compiled and published under 
die authority of the Punjab Government (Lahore, 1884) , the Zand 
Settlement Report of Montgomery Datnd^ by Messrs. C A. Roe and 
W G Purser, B C S , the Punjab Cmtsus Report for 1881 , and the 
several annual Administration and Dqiartmental Reports of the Punjab 
Government] 

ICoatgOmaiy.— Eastern tahdl of Montgomery District, Punjab, 
consistmg mamly of a desert upland m the D^b Lat 30* 16' 30* 
to jx* xi' N, and long 7a* 30' to 73* 47' e. Area, 1815 square 
miles, number of towns and villages, 384, houses, 15,466, number 
of &mflies, 31,363 Total population (1868) 76,408, (1881) 94,127, 
namely, males 52,853, and females 41,375 Total increase in 
population since 1881, 17,719, or 22 a per cent in thirteen yeais 
Classified accordmg to religion, there were — Muhammadans, 73,563 , 
Hindus, 19,1x7, Sifchs, 1369, Chnstians, 76, F^rsfs, a, and Jam, i 
Of the 384 villages and towns, 34a are mere hamlets with less than 
five hundred mhabitancs, and only fa places m the taAsfl contain 
a pc^fmlation of upwards of one thousand The average area under 
culcrv^on fi>r the five years 1877-78 to i88r-83, is returned at 98I 
square miles or 63,153 acres, the area under the prinapal crops 
being as foUom — wheat, 37,715 acres, gram, 9543 aores, and cotton, 
3094 acres. Revenue of the toAsf/, ^xo,675 The administrative staff, 
joduding head-quaitors officials, consists of a Deputy Commissioner, a 
Asswtant or extra-Assistant Commissioners, s tahslidAr^ and x munstf 
who preside over 5 civil and 4 cnfflioal courts. Number of poiice 
cirdes (/Adnds), 5 , strength of r^lar police, 81 men, besides a village 
watch or rural police of 78 dmttMddrt 

HoBtgqnMry—Town and admmistratsve head-quarters of Mont- 
gomery Distncr, Punjab, situated in lat. 30*58'iv,8nd long. 73*3 i'b., 
on the labote and MdlUn Railway, mid-way between those cities, 
m the ttudat of an aod region cm the central ndge of the Bdn Dodb 
Montgomery » a loeK creation of Bnttsh rule, and had no e»stence as 
a town in 1855. Hie head-quarters of the District were ongiaally at 
Gngmd, a6 miles to the nofth, but, 00 the opening of the railway in 
MSiff a was thoQg^ desirable to transfer the ovil stattcn to some 
place CO die fine* and the new viHage of SfhiwfQ was selected from Its 
ceaftal positioo. Is tbe succeeding year it received its presest name 
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Out of tomplment to Su "R- Montgomety* t\«*i lAevAcaant-JCjoveraat of 
the Pun)ah Population (i86ft> 2416, (1881) 3178, namely, Muham- 
madans, 1943 , Hindus, 936 , Sikhs, *65 , and * others,’ 34 Humbei 
of houses, 489 Municipal income (1883-84), or an average 

of 3s. afd. per head The situation is almost unequalled for dust, 
heat, and general drearmess Offices, pubhc buildings, and houses 
stand dotted about a waterless and treeless plain At present com- 
mercially unimportant, but likely to advance if irrigation be extended 
to the surrounding track Court-house, treasury, police station, tahsih, 
jail, dispensary, school, staging bungalow, sardt^ church. There is also 
an encamping ground outside the town 
Monwet — Petty State m the Sorith ^rant or division of K^thiiwdr, 
Bombay Presidency , consisting of 3 villages, with two separate share- 
holders Area, 31 square miles Population of Monwel village (1881) 
1936, of the petty State, 2785 Situated 9 miles south-east of 
Manikwida. Estimated revenue m x88x, ;^3ooo, tribute of 5s 
IS paid to the Giekair 

Konie (or AfoHsa ) — Frontier cape of Sind, forming the eastern 
promontory at the mouth of the Hab river — Bas Mlaki 
MoodkM -^Village and battle-field in Firoxpur (Feroae- 

pore) District, Punjab.— Muoki 
KoodooiL-^ViUage, Amherst District, British Burma — Mu-dun 
Modltaa. — Division, District, and City, Punjab — See Multak 
Hot (or Maurekshd) — River of Bengal, rising m the District of the 
Santdl Faigands in the Txor Hill, a little east of Deogarh After a 
general south easterly course, the Mor enters Blrbhdm in lat 33* 59' n , 
and long 87’ 39' 30" e., near the village of Hanpur , flows through 
Bfrbhdm District from west to east, and leaves it below Sahora to 
pass into Murshidabad, where it takes a north-easterly course and joins 
the DwarlU, which flows into the Bh^girathi, a branch of the Ganges 
The Mot is occasionally navigated during the rams, but only by 
descending boats For some miles from its source in the Tior Moun- 
tain, the Mor is called the Motibara. At the summit of the hill, the 
people point out some roughly-arranged blocks of rude stone, as the 
remains of the fort of one Khusiil Singh, a Rdjput adventurer who 
established himself here os of the hill people durmg the last 
century, and was slam in battle at the foot of the hills by the Kshattnya 
Rdjd Handua, m a spot still known as 
lion. — Port of the town of Uian, m Thdna District, Bombay Presi- 
deocy There are here 22 disttllmes, supplying Bombay, Thina, 
and RoUba with liquor, the still -bea^ duty on which amounted 
in x88o-8x to ;^xz5,429 at the disttllenes. Much of the salt from 
the very extensive salt-works at Uran is shipped from this port 
Average annual value of trade during five years endu^ i88i-8a 
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— md eaports, j£352»7oo In x88i-8j the imports 
woe mUsed «t ^^43*493, and exports at ^^461, 185 Mora is one of 
the thnee ports fonnii^ the Unn Cnstoms Division. 

XonidiMd {Muriddbdd) — District m the Lieutenant-Govemonhip 
<rf tile North^Westem Frovmce^ l^ng between aB* ao* and ap* 15' 45* 
K lat, and between 78* 7' and 79* %* 45' s. long Area, aaSi square 
mdes. Population m 1881, 1,155*173 persons. Moradib^ fcnins one 
of the north-western Districts of RcjnUchand Division It is bounded 
on the north by Bijnaur (Bijnor) and the Taiii Distncts, on the east 
by the Native State of R^pur , on the south by the Buddun District , 
and on the west by the river Ganges, separating it from Bulandshahr 
and Meerut (Merath) Distncts. Tlie admimstrative head quarters are 
at the city of Moraoabad. 

PhysKoi Asfeits — ^The District of Moradabdd lies wholly within the 
great Gangetic plain, and displays throughout die usual characteristics 
of that level expanse The nvers RAmgangd and Sot demarcate the 
country into three minor suIxSmstons, all of which resemble one 
another in then general appearance, though didenng m points of small 
detail The eastern tract, beyond the Rimgangd, bordering on the 
Tartb, omsists of a submontane country, with an elevation slight'y 
greater than the plain below, and traversed by a large number of 
streams^ which descend from the Himilayas and lidl into the Rim- 
gangi OQ Its left bank. An alluiial lowland fringes the mam nver on 
mtber side, and produces exceUeot crops of grairL The central portion 
of the Distnct between the Rdmgan^ and the Sot comprises a level 
Dodb^ descending at each end into the valleys of its boundary rivers. 
The western tract, between the Sot and the Ganges, has a gentle slope 
toward the latter nver on the west, and dips rapidly into the khddtr 
or narrow Guigetic lowlands a few miles from the actual bank. 

Hie Distnct is well wooded throughout, and mango groves abound 
IS tiie neighbouihood of the Bounshing villages which cluster thickly 
over Its whole surface Cuhivatios has spread over almost every part, 
patches of jungle rarely occurring, and only a few stray pieces of sandy 
vA or Aar waste being found at intervals among the uplanda Shallow 
bdces (/JU&) are scattered at ]^ces throughout the Distnct, and are m 
cveiy case utilized for urtgation. The highest point, at Re^huw^ m 
the eastern poitioo beyond the Rilmgangf, has an elevation of 766 feet 
abore sea^feitei , the lowest point, at Cbaharpur, has an elevation of 598 
fee^ the avenge bemg 670 feet The Distnct as a whole consists of a 
weU>tQ}ed and somewhat moootoDous alluvial plain, unrelteved by any 
atiiiaiig xutunl features. 

Tlie three pnndpal nveit of Moraddbdd are — (1) The Ganges, 
which fonas the aatnial wettem boundary of the Distnct for a distance 
id aeorfy forty mile^ flowing oearif north and south till it enten 
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Bodiun District Id the lower reaches of its course, the Ganges has 
tecendy cut mto MoiadAbid District by new cbannels, which frequently 
cause disastrous inundations (a) 7110 Sot, the next nver to the east- 
ward, takes Its nse m a pond in the north-west of the central northern 
taksU of Amroha, flowing m a general south and south-easterly direction 
through Moradib^d till it passes into Budiun District The nver 
runs in a spongy bed, and has a considerable volume of water at all 
seasons, but is not navigable The valley of the Sot is noted for its 
insalubrity, and malanous fever is so common that the people are 
o^n too weak to reap their harvest and Adds of gram are left to rot 
in the mud (3) The Bimgangi is the chief nver of the Distnct 
proper, entenng Moradibid from Bijnaur on the north, and after 
flowing a south-easterly course through Thdkurdwdra and Moradabid 
tahsUs, past Moradabdd town, enters Kimpur State, and finally joins 
the Ganges in Hardoi Distnct of Oudh, nearly opposite l^nauj 
Numerous smaller streams and watercourses, tnbutanes of the above 
rivers, intersect the Distnct , but Ganges and Kimganga are the 
only two navigable channels, although they are not used for that 
purpose to any great extent 

In the bush jungles in the northern tahsils of Thikurdw^ and 
eastern Amroha, tigers and leopards are occasionally met with Spotted 
deer, hog-deer, nligdt, and wild hog are also found m the same tracts 
The wolf, fox, badger, otter, weasel, porcupine, and monkey are found 
more or less throughout the Distnct The commoner game birds 
include the quail, grey and black partridge, wild duck of many \aneties, 
bustard, snipe, wild goose, etc Fish of many varieties are found m the 
rivers, and form an important element m the food-supply of the people, 
affording employment to about 5000 families of fishermen 

History — Rohilkhand m the earliest times formed part of the Aher 
or Ahir kwgdom of Fanchila, and to the present day Abars still hold the 
south-eastem^r^’^^rir of the modem District of Moraddbdd. Ahlchhatra 
in Bareli appears to have been their capital, though Sambhal m Morad^bid 
early rose to importance Hiuen Tsiang visited Kisipur and Ahlchhatra 
m the 7th century, but does not mention Sambhal From the begmmng 
of the Muhammadan supremacy, however, that town was selected as 
the head-quarters of the local government In 1366, Ghiy^ud-din 
Balban invaded the Distnct, and attacked Amroha, where he ordered 
a general tnassacre. In 1365, Firoc Tughlak invaded Kather or 
Kathdr, as Kohilkband was then called, to punish a chief named Rii 
Kakira, who had murdered the Musalmfo governor Rii Kak a r a fled 
to Kumdun, whereupon the Emperor plundered the country, and left 
Mtflik Khit^ as governor In 1403, IbriWm, the famous Sultdn of 
JatTHPUit, conquered Sambhal, and placed his own deputy in the town, 
bat four yean later, Muhamm^ Tughlak, Emperor of Delhi, expdled 
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Ae immdA, itplUiced h» oira ogicutb. In 14731 uodet Stdtin 
Hmfo it Ite Jsuapor dynasty once moK established it^f for a edule in 
Swnhhal In 1498, tfie Empetor Sikandar Lodi recovered the J^stnct 
lor die DeBu throne, and resided at Sambhal for four years. Thence* 
iomrd the surroundmg country remained a permanent fief of the 
imperial court 

In the middle of the 16th centiry, Ahya Maian, Governor of Sambbat, 
retired against SalUn Muhammad Adil, and defeated a force sent against 
him the Emperor In the succeeding year, Raji Mittar Sen, Kathdnya, 
seized Sambhal, and Ahya Maran attacted him A fierce battle ensued 
at Kundarkhi, in which the Rfji sustained a crushing defeat Under 
HunUCydn, AU Kuli Kbin was Governor of Sambhal, and repelled an 
incursion o( the vtiU independent Kathariyas In 1566, some Mirzds, 
descendants of Timdr, rebelled, and seized Akbai's officers, whom 
they confined m the fort of Sambhal Husim Khin marched against 
them, and they fled to Amroha. Chi his following them up to their 
retreat, they finally escaped across the Gangea 'Ibe Emperor Shib 
Jahin aj^inted Rustam Rhin, Goi^mor of Kathir , and he founded 
Moiadd^ about 1625, c^iiog it first after his own name, but altenng 
it at a later penod in honou'- of Muidd Shah, one of the impenal 
pnnces, who was a fter w a rds murdered by Aurangzeb. On the 
deadi that Emperor, and subsequent decline of the central power, 
the Kathiriyas revdted, becoming independent for a Dme, and the 
Musalmin govenior removed bis head-quarters to Kanauj In 1735, 
h ow e ve r, Mohammad Shft recovered the Province, and replaced his 
depu^ at Mondibdd. For eleven years Robilkhand remained oomin- 
ally subiect to the Delhi Emperors , but its RohilUi chieftains really 
nuuntamed a state of aU but cmnplete independence; 

Like the rest of the surrounding plam, Moradiblld fell to the Wazfr 
of Ondh in 1744, and to the Bnti^ m 1801 {sge Bareli [Bareilly] 
District) Thenceforward it possesses no history until the outbreak 
of die Mutiny in 1857 News of the Meerut nsmg amved on the rath 
cf May m t^ year, and on the 18th the Muzaflamagar rebels were 
capftu^ Next day, however, the zpth Native Infantry mutinied, 
and broke open the jail, but on the szst they united with the artillery 
m lepdhi^ a Rimpur mob. On the 31st, the Rimpur cavalry, which 
had gone to Bulanddiahr, returned , and on the succeeding day, news 
of the Bareh (BareiUy) and Shihjah&npur outbreaks amved. On the 
gid of Jane, the apA Native Is&ntry fired on the officttlsy who then 
the statiOD, and reached Meerut in safeQr on the 5th. Ten 
days iaier, tire Baidi Brigade amved at Moradibid, and shortly after- 
wsods BMiiriicd OB Ibr Dc^ taking with them tbe local mntioeen. At 
die end of Jane, the Nawfib of Rimpur took diarge of the District for 
tfaeEogMif bttthepOMOised little audion^, and a nriiel named Ma||a 
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K 3 «la m the real luler of Moradibid, toU &e amvai of Gcnenl Jones’ 
brigade on 25th April XS58, when he was hanged. Early m May, the 
I>titrict was occupied by the Judge of Moradibdd, with abody of txoopst 
and order was restored. 

Poptttaium — The Census of 1853 returned the total number of 
inhabitants of Moradib^ District, upon its present area of 2281 square 
miles, at 1,052,248, excluding the cantonment of Moradibdd,.or mdud- 
ing the cantonment, 1,053,462 At the next Census in 1865, the 
total population, including the cantonment, European and Eurasian 
inhabitants, was 1,023,257, showing a decrease of 30,205, or 2 8 per cent , 
in the twelve years since 1853, mainly due to the disturbing mfluences 
of the Mutiny By 1872 the population had more than recovered 
Itself, and m that year vas return^ at i>i22,357, showing an increase 
of 99,100, or 9 7 per cent , since 1865 The last enumeration m x88x 
showed that the population of Moradibdd had reached the stationary 
st^e, bemg returned at 1,153,173, giving an increase of 32,8x6, or 2 9 
per cent , for the nine years from 1872 to 1881 

The results of the Census of x88i may be briefly summarized as 
follows ~Area of District, 2281 8 square miles, with 13 towns and 2433 
vill^es, and 143,631 houses. Total population, i,i 5 S,i 73 > namely, 
males 610,291, and females 544,882 , proportion of males in total 
population, 52 8 per cent The excessive proportion of males is due m 
a large degree to the practice of female infanticide among certain 
castes, such as Rajputs, Jits, Gdj^TS, Ahfrs, Ta^s, etc, and which 
has not yet been quite stamped out In seven clans suspected 
of this practice, and as such proclaimed under the Criminal Tribes 
Act, the Census of 1881 returned their total number at 161,148, the 
proportion of males being as high as 56 a per cent Average density 
of the population, 506 persons per square mile , towns and villages 
par square mile, 1 7 , number of persons per town or village^ 472 , 
houses per square mile, 629, inmates per house, 8 a Claasiiied 
according to sex and age, the population consists of-~under 15 years 
of age, boys 237,249, and girls 203,665 , total children, 440,9141 or 
38 X per cent of the total population 15 years and upwards, males 
373,042, and females 341,217 , total adults, 714,259, or 6z 9 per cent 

Jo dassifying the population accordmg to religion, the Census 
Report shows that Moradibid contains a larger number and pro- 
portion of Muhammadans than any other District of the North-West 
Hindus number 767,844, or 66 4 per cent of the total population , 
Muhammadans, 384,713, or 333 per cent, Christians, 1877, Jains, 
571 , Sikhs, 165 , and Pirsis, 3 Among the higher castes of Hindus, 
Brihmanfi number 47t6x6, Rijputs, 33,503, Baniyis, 30,458; and 
Kiyasths, 10,370 Of the lower or Sddra castes, the most important 
firom ft numerical point of view, are — Chamir, 179,568, Mall, 63,650 , 
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^ven, 9oai Oi the fouit'h or asrica\tyxtal cbss, besides ^ 
t68»674 males engaged u agnculture, tbe Census leturns ucWde 2499 
persons engaged about animats, midimg a total of 271,173 The fifth 
or industrial class contama 79>i33 members, including all persons 
engaged m industrial arts and mechanics, such as dvers, masons, 
carpenters, perfumers, etc., 4981 , those engaged m the manufacture of 
textile fabrics, such as weavers, tailors, cotton-cleaners, etc., 36,0x4 
those engaged in prepanng arucles of food, such as grain-paxchers, 
confectioners, etc., 13,951 , and l^y, dealers in all animal, vegetable, 
or mineral substances, 24,177 Tl^ sixth or indefinite class numbers 
235,i7a,mcluding general labourers, 18,067, and persons of independent 
means, male children, and unspecified, 2x7,105 

Agrtatlture — ^The total area under cultivation m 1872 amounted to 
753,258 acres, and in i883'-S4 it was returned at 1,013,767 acres 
The staple crops of the District are millets, wheat, pulses, and sugar- 
cane There are no Government imgauon works m Moradibdd, but 
116,936 acres were returned m 1884 as irrigated by private individuals 
nearly all from wella The year is divided into the usual seasons of 
Upper India — the rabl or spring harvest, and the k^rif ot autumn 
harvest The area under each crop m 1883-84 was returned as follows 
— wheat and barley, 393,029, pulses, 34,547, oil-seeds, 1991, 
and miscellaneous, 7055 Khanf^nztt 128,557, cotton, 57,340, millets, 
3x7,731 , oil-seeds, 1252, and miscellaneous, 138,894 acres The staples 
belonging to neither season were — sugar-cane, 39,835 acres, vegetables, 
3646 acres, and fruit-trees. About 64 lbs of wheat are sown to tbe acre, 
and the total cost of production amounts to ;^2, 25. , the out-turn being 
about256olbs,worthfrom;^3,8s.to;^6,8s. The cultivation of sugar- 
cane costs about ;^5, i6s an acre, and the expense of cutting and 
])ressmg adds about 48 , so diat the total outlay reaches while 
the yield averages 16,000 ibs., valued at xoa The last-iiamed 
industry has largely increased, both in area and value, of late years. 

The people are fiuriy well off, and live better than the peasantry of 
many other parts The village communities hold their land upon the 
ordinary tenures of the North-Western Provmcea Kents are paid both 
m money and m kind, and m some cases both systems prevail, cash 
rents being paid for certain special crops, while for others the land- 
lord still takes his rent on the sharing pnnaple. 1 he total male adult 
agricultural population in 1881 was returned at 268,674, consistmg 
of 11,877 landed propnetors, 3879 estate agents, 3x5,162 cultivators, 
and ^»756 agricultural labourers. Average area cultivated by each 
male agncultunst, 3*63 acres The population entirely dependent on 
tbe soil, however, numbered 774,561, or 67 03 per cent of that of the 
whole District Of tbe total area of 2281 8 square miles m 1881, 360 6 
square miles were held revenue-free, and the remaining 1921 3 square 
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oAei note Mseued for GotemmeBt revenue. Of the aeMvaed «trea« 
tqnwre niles were returned &s under cultivetion , 478 a square 
oto aa coVtivatde, and 1508 square miles as uncultivable virute. 
Total Qovemment assessment, indudmg local rates and ceases levied 
upon land* ^ ^ average of 4s. i^d. per cultivated acre 

Total rental paid by cultivators, including cesses, ;^ 343 t 5 ^Xi of *u 
average of 7& per cultivated acre. About three^evenths of the culti- 

vators possess hereditary rights , die remainder hold as tenants-at-will 
Wages have risen of Ute yeara Day 4 abourers received, m 1850, 
ftom 1^ to 3d. pet diem , in 187a, from 3d to 3|d blacksmiths, 
m 1850, 4^ per diem, in 187a, 6d. bricklayers, m 1850, 3d. to 
4^ per di^i in 187a, 6d. to 7|d The rates of wages at present 
(1884) current are about the smne as diose given for 1872 Pnees of 
food-grains ruled as follows in 1884 — Wheat, 20J sets per rupee, or 
6d. per ewt , j^dr, 28 sen per nipee, or 4$. per cwt , 26I sers 

per rupee, or 4s. s^d. per cwt , common nee, 14 sen per nipee, or 8$. 
per cwt 

Naiaral Cdlamites —Floods upon the Ganges and Rdmgangd often 
cause much damage to the crops in the lowlantls , but the great danger 
whidi overshadows the Dtstnet is ftiinine, resulting from drought 
Scan:2ty from this or other causes has occurred five times since the 
introduction of Bntish rule The first famine, 10 1803, directly after 
due oemwin, was due, not to She calamities of nature, but to the devas- 
tatKW «id loses caused by foe Mardthi invasions and the raids of the 
Pmddd freebooter, Amfr Khdn The second fanune, in 1825, was 
aggravsEted by the pvactices of rackrenting and throwmg lands out of 
cultivation — foe latter resorted to by foe landholvlers in view of the 
ai^anacbiog settlement In the frunine of 1837-38, Moraddbdd 
solTered leas than the southern Dutnets of the Nonh- western Provinces, 
and, mdeed, Rohdkband generally escaped with comparatively sli^t 
lajiny The fourth famine, in 1861, overtook the people before they 
had recovered from foe depredations of the Mutiny, aggravated by the 
dry weather eapenenoed since foe middle of 1858, and foe distress was 
80^ foat the people were dnven to the use of mango-atones for food 
Govemniatt rdief measures were speedily set on foot, and Moradibdd 
VIS nocwniong foe Zhstnets where the suffenng was roost intense. The 
m i868-6g was due to failure of the rains during the lominer 
of foe fosioer year, and foe absence of showers duni^ foe cold weather. 
Xenq^oiuy wells pgroved impoanble to construct in the sandy soil, and 
foe dtttress was heightfwd by foe influx of starvmg immi^ints from 
Kdlpindim Slid tlm aoofo. Keveifoeless, hy the aid of Goveniment, the 
difomil^ waa tided wifoout sertoUB 1 ^^ Severe dutreas occnired 

to which egaio n e ce ssi tated the establishment of poorhooies 

JAd of tiki wodfo It did not amount to actual famine^ hat ooly to 
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^tcifc7 and dearness of prices, in consequence of wViich \aige numbeni 
of people had an msuffiaent aUcmance of nutritious food. 

Comment emd Trade, rfc.— The whole Distnct, except the Monid£b&d 
tahsU, exports large quantities of gram , while the excepted tahsU exports 
200,000 mounds of sugar, and imports gram for local consumption 
The principal imports are salt, tob^co, metals, and piece*goods The 
number of traders, and the scale of their transactions, have increased of 
late years The balance of trade suuids in favour of the Distnct, but 
accumulations are not hoarded after the fashion common in India, being 
rather invested in increasing the business of their owners. Besides 
Moraddbdd city, Chanoausi and Dhanauxa are la^e marts for the 
sugar trade The main hoe of the Oudh and Rohilkhand Railway crosses 
the Distnct from south to north, entenng from Bareli, with stations 
at Chandausi, BiMn, Rundarkhi, Kharakpur, Moradib^, Bhatauh, 
Mugalpur, Mustapapur, and lUnt, thence passing mto Bijnaur Distnct 
From Chandausi junction, the AUgarh branch of the same rail* 
way diverges south* westward, with stations at Bajhoi and Dhanin 
Total length of railway lines in the Distnct in 1884, 41 miles. The 
Distnct has also 131 miles of metalled and 5x8 miles of unmetalled 
roads. The principal routes are those from Meerut (Memth) to Bareli 
(Bareilly), through MoracbLbad, and from Moradibid to Anilpshahr and 
to Nimi 

Admtntsfrafwa -~The District staff ordmanly comprises a Collector- 
Magistrate, 2 Jomt Magistrates, 1 Assistant Magistrate, and 2 Deputy 
M^istrates, tc^ether with the usual fiscal, medical, and constabulary 
ofiiciala Morad^bdd is the seat of a civil and sessions judge, whose 
jurisdiction extends to the neighbounng District of Bijnaur (Bijnor) 
The total revenue, impenal, municipal, and local, raised m the District 
dunng the vear 1875-76 amounted to ;£i98,9X5, of which sum 
the land tax contribute Total Government revenue m 

1883-84, ^212,622, of which the pnnapal items were~Land revenue, 
stamps, excise, ^^9292, provincial rates, ^^20,448* 

assessed taxes, ;^3549 * registranon, ;^r45^ ’The total strength of the 
regular Distnct and town police m 1883-84 was returned at 956 men, 
bwig at the rate of 1 policeman to every 2 36 square miles and to every 
1308 of the population. The cc^ of their maintenance amounted to 
;£9 o 84 The Distnct jail in the same year contained a daily average 
number of 414 pnscmers, of whom 393 were males and ai females. 
Education in 1883-84 was earned on by means of 176 State inspected 
and aided schools, with an aggr^ate of 5744 pupils , being at the rate 
of i 9choo]>to every 771 square miles of area, and 4 9 pnpils to every 
tliousand of the population. Of these insbCutions, 150 are for boys and 
a6 fot girls The pnncipal is the Government High School at Morad* 
dbdd town. The total expenditure on education amounted to ;£3937, 
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pnmded by the Provincial treasury The foregoing figures do not 
mdude private and uninspected schools, of which there are many ui 
the Discnct, nor several of the Amencan Mission schools, cmly some 
of which receive aid from Government The Census of 1881 returned 
a t(Mal of 8038 males and 51a females as under instruction, besides 
no, 372 males and $ro females able to read and write, but not under 
instruction For fiscal and administrative purposes, Moraddbid is 
sub-divided into 6 iakAh and 6 pargamit The Dutnct contamed, in 
1883-84, 5 mumcipal towns — namely, Moraddb^, Dhanaura, Chan- 
dausi, Amroha, and SambhaL Theur aggregate income amounted in 
that year to ;£xo,o98, from taxes, ^^9044, or la o^d. per head of the 
population (171,553) withm municipal hmita Eight other towns, 
although not ranking as mumapalities, are subject to local taxation m 
the shape of a house-tax for police and conservancy purposes. 

Mescal Aspttts — The climate of Moradab^ is generally healthy, 
exc^t m the submontane tract whidi borders on the Tarai, and in 
the lowlands of the Ganges and Sot It is neither very dry nor 
very moist, and showers ordioanly occur in every month of the 
vear Dunog the thirty-two years ending 1881, the average annual 
rainfall amounted to 40 35 mches, the maximum m that penod being 
493 indies in i867-<68, and the minimum 204 inches m x866h$ 9 
The annual mean temperature is about 74 5* F the lowest monthly 
mean being about 56* m January, and the highest 86* in June The 
total number of deadn r^iorted m 1883 was 35,128, or 3075 per 
thousand, the avenge death-rate during the previous five years being 
Tetiimed at 36 8x per thousand. Fr^ Government cbant^le dispen- 
saries — at Moraddbid, Chandausi, Bildn, Amroha, and Sambbd*>- 
aSorded reUef dunng jBS# to 84,951 persont, of whom 7380 were 
in-door patients. [F<« fiirUier mfoniuition regardmg Moradibdd Dis- 
trict^ see die Gosetteer ^ the Neeth- Western Prevtnees^ vol. ue., by Mr 
F. H Fisber, CS (.\llabibdd, 1883), the Land Settiemeni Report 4^ 
lioraddM i>%str%d, by hb* E B. Alexander, C & (x88o) , the North- 
Western Promnm and Oudh Census Report for 1881 , and the several 
aoBiuKl Adffluttttration and DiqMitmentM Reports of the North-Western 
PiD v iBoe s Government] 

MomdMMUL'— Nordi-eastem teduU of Moraddbdd Distnc^ North* 
Westtcn Frovuioes; cooterminous widi Moraddbdd pargandy and con- 
sutmg mainfy of a level plain adjoiamg the State of Rdmpur, and 
watered by the Rdmgaogd and several minor streams. The tahtU is, 
on the wh^ decidedly fertile m character, and admtca m moat places 
of the coastroettoo of earthen wdls, the water being seldom more dian 
13 or lets than 8 feet from the auifiice. Area, 3x2 14 square miles, of 
vhidi 3470 eqnare mSet are letitmed as revemie free. Of the total 
Goyersoieiit aaresaed area of 277 44 square xmlei^ i78*6j square milre 
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Kre leturoed as under cultivation, 6x 74 square miles as cultivable sad 
3709 square miles as barren Population (1872) 231,100, (x88i) 
231,863, namely, males 121,656^ and females 110,207 Clarified 
accordmg to religion, there were in 1881— Hindus, 134,209, or 57^9 
per cent , Muhammadans, 96,616, or 41 6 per cent , Jams, 162 , and 
< others,’ 876 Of the 307 villages comprising the tahAl^ 183 had 
less than five hundred udiabitants, while only a towns had upwards of 
five thousand. Total Government land revenue, ;^26,i78, or with 
local rates and cesses, <7 Rental paid by cuUivatots, including 
cesses, ^^53,756 In 1885, Morad^bid tahtU contamed 2 avil and 3 
cnminal courts (apart from headquarter courts), 3 police circles 
{ihinds)^ with 109 regular police and 360 chaMddrs 

Uoraddbid. — ^Town, mimiapality, cantonment and admimstrative 
head - quarters of Moradibdd D^tnct, North-Western Provioces. 
Situated in lat 28^ 49' 55' n , and long. 78* 49' 30* s., on the right 
bank of the river Rdmg^gd, 10 miles from the Rimpur border, and a 
station on the Oudh and Rohilkhand Railway Founded, m 2625, 
by Rustam Khio, and named after Pnnee Murad Bakhsh, son of the 
Emperor Shih Jahin. Fort, founded by Rustam Khin, overhangs the 
bank of the Rimgangi , Jami Masjid, or chief mosque, a handsome 
bmlding erected in 1634, tomb of Nawdb Azmat-ulUl Khdn, Governor 
of Moiaddbdd Population (1872) 62,417, (1881) 67,387, namely, 
males 34,584, and females 32,803 Classified accordmg to religion, 
Muhammadans number 3413^3 j Hmdus, 32,609, Jain^ X4X, Chns- 
tians, 202, and ’others,’ 52 Numbo: of houses, 11,080 The town 
IS a la^ centre of trade for country produce, and has risen considerably 
in importance smee the opening of the railway Principal imports — 
gram, sugar, animals for slau^ter, oil aod oil-seeds, European and 
native doth, metals, etc Moradibdd is noted for its metal-work, and 
especially for inlaid work of brass and tin, which affords employment 
to several thousands of persons Chintzes and cotton doth are also 
manufactured in the city 

The town is built on a ndge forming the right bank of the Rim- 
gangd, and is naturally well drained into that river Great improve- 
ments have been recently made m its conservancy and samtaiy 
arrangements. The native quarter is intersected by several good 
thoffougfafares, and is divided uto no mitAa/JIgs or Hoards The pnnapal 
buildings m the native quarter are the Jamd Masjid, muniapal hall 
uid literary institute, tuhtUi, mission church, high school, dispensaiy, 
post-office, and Jail Beyond the jail, to the north-west of the town, 
are the cantonments and avil station, situated among luxuriant tisees, 
and extending from the racecourse, a large cucular expanse of tur^ 
until It almost touches the Meerut (Merath) road. The Collector’s 
offices and civil courts are situated between the native quarter and 
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ciBlQiiiDeiitfc llie Tailway station lies to the south <si the canton* 
tte&ts. The Station Club compmea a hlwary, billiaid-rooBi, awunming- 
batb, ncquet oocut, and gaiden The military force m cantoommts 
ordtnixUy of a fiiU Native Infantry le^mentj and a d^achment 

Of a European regiment 

The income of the Morad&lfd municipality in 1883-84 amounted to 
^5®74f of which j^458i was derived from the octroi tax , average 
incido^ of taxation, la 4^d per head of the town population A 
loief account of the Mutiny as it affected Moradtfbdd town will be found 
in the historical secbon of the District article. 

]Iorsl>ka*kailda.— Mountain range m Bashahr (Bossahir) State, 
Northern India, situated between 31* 10' and 31* 29' N lat, and 
betwem 77** and 77* 49' s long, fetches id a south-westerly direction 
from the Hunilayan diam, which bounds Kunaw^r on the south, to 
tTrki in the State of Bfghal Porms the watershed between the 
Sutlej (Sadaj) on the noith-a^^ and the mbutaries of the Jiunaa 
(Jamunk) on die south-east 

KorAmAtul — River m Darrang District, Assam — See Mara- 
marital 

Kardr.— Formnly the British cantonment of Gwalior, and head- 
quarters of the Gwahor Division of the Bengal Army , situated m the 
State of Gwabor, Central India, m lat 26” 13' 40" it , long. 78* 16' 30* 
B., <Hi the nver Moidr, an affluent of the Sind nver Population (1881) 
24,02a, namely, 15,418 males and 8604 females. Hindus numbered 
16,630 , Muhammadans, 4846, and 'others,' 2546 

In Match 1886, the fortress of Gwahor, with the cantonment of 
Motfr, were restored to the Mahiidji Sindhia, after having been hdd 
by Bntisb troops smce the suppression of the Mutiny m 1858. The 
Bntish troops have been removed xo Jhinsi, which is to be the future 
headquarters of the military division. 

Mbr^ stands on a slightly concave plam of alluvial soil of no great 
dqith, covering the eastem e<^ of the sandstone rocks which oilminate 
jn foe fortress of Gwalior Mot^ is connected with the fortress by a 
gpod ievd road, about 3I mites long, shaded by an avenue of fine 
trees. This road branches, within easy range of the fortress guns, on 
the north to Agra, and on the south to the ancient city of Gwahtw 
the residence of the Mahiriji Suidhia. 

The Bntisli cantoomeuts lay along the right or easterly bonk of tb< 
Monte river, which is crossed by a handsome stone bnd^ The civi 
bnei lay on foe Gwalior side > and here resided the ovil and poluica 
stafiT of foe Gwalior Agency, who wore under the control of the Govern 
meat of India, cxeicised through the Agent to the Governor-General fo 
Central India, whose headquarters are at Indore. The Brigadier am 
his sfafT toofced to foe same central political anthonly in all matters no 
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putely miUtary, tcgurding which latter they reponed to the Commander^ 
iB-Chief Hie public works or engineenng branchesi outside the caii* 
tonmeat limits, were under the control of the Agent to the Governor- 
General, with a public works secretary and chief engineer at Indore. 
The Bngadier-General commanded the fortress, the Jhinsi f<W!ce, and 
the outlying stations of Pipn and Sahtpur 

The garrison of the fortress used to comprise a few companies of 
Europeans, with a sufficient number of artiUexymen to work the 
batteries, which aere heavily armed. The force m 1881-83 consisted 
of 353 Native cavalry, 3 butenes artillery with a strmigth of 3x8 
men, 964 European infantry, and 1135 Native infantry In canton- 
ments, the Native infantry lines lay along an upper reach of the nver, 
to the south or right front of the feme, and also to the north close to 
the ^ while below, or to the north of the Native mfantry, were the 
lines of the European officers, stretching along a broad reach of the 
nver, which was here once dammed up so as to form a considerable 
lake, to afford bathing for the troo|». 

Nearly twenty years ago, the Government b^an the demolition 
of the unhealthy and unsightly hut-barracks hastily run up after the 
Mutmy, and erected huge baxiacks, buUt of the fine sandstone of the 
Gwalior Hills, echeloned along the plain east of the officers’ lines 
No expense was spared to make these m all respects sanitary and 
commodious, and as comfortable as the climate admits. These 
handsome barracks, with all other bmidiogs m the fort and canton- 
ments, have now been made over to the Mabdrij^ Smdhia Ttees and 
gardens, irngated by an abundant supply of good water, have effected 
an entire change on this bleak and barren plain The climate and 
topography are fully treated of under Gwauor. 

The story of Moiir during the Mutmy is a melancholy one , and the 
defects then noticed in its purely native garrison and surroundings (for 
It has twice proved senously false to both the Bntisb and Native 
Governments) have been kept steadily in view in its new organization 
7 he battle-fields of Pimnidr to the south of Gwahor, and Mahdrdjpur 
to the north, tell alike of the infiaxnmable materials here situated, and 
also of the braveiy and skill displayed by our Indian army agamst great 
odds. 

Kor&Sft. Town in PaiinUj Sub-division, Ahmaddbid Distnc^ 
Bombay Presidency, situated 53 miles north-east of Ahmaddbdd city, 
m lat S3* 37’ 45* N , and long 73* so' 45' e. Population (x88x) 
703 r, namely, 3745 Hmdus, 3160 Muhammadans, and is6 Jains. 
Mumapal income (X888-83), j^4S2 , incidence of municipal taxation, 
xx^ Mtxdsa OT Moddsa is situated on the nver Mdjhain, and 
0ccu{ues sm important strategical position between Gujardt aad the 
hilly tracts constitutmg the Native States of Edar and Dungaipm. 
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Kintbaitl (including Sdman^) --Tht most northeriy of the 
Native States of Onssa, Bengal, lying between ai* 17' and as* 35' 
46' M. lat, and between 85* 4a' 30' and 87* 13' 55' e. Itwg* Area, 
4343 square miles. PopolaOon (1881) 385 , 737 > Bounded on the 
north 19 the Districts of Singhbhdm, Mdnbhdm, and Midnapur j on 
tlie ea^ b} Balasor District , on the south by the State of Nfl^n and 
Purf Distnct , and on the west by the State ck Kennjhar 
Phystcal Aspects — Morbhanj State presents every variety of soil and 
scenery It abounds in rich valleys, but a vast extent still remaiDs 
clothed with primeval jungle, of which a large proportion might be 
deared for tillage. In the southern portion of the State, the 
Meghisini Hill attains a height 3824 feet above the sea. laiga 
herds of elephants roam through the mountains and forests of 
Moibhanj, and very successful kkedd operations have been earned on 
durmg the last few years. Morbhanj State is divided into three 
parts — Morbhanj proper, Uper-b^gh, and Bimaiighat/, the last was 
formeriy under British management, and Uper-b^gh under surveillance, 
a body of police being quartered there at the Rijn's expense At 
jweaent (1884), however, all direct Government connection with 
Bimvighatl and Uperbi^ hie entirely ceased Chief viUa^s, Ban- 
ptfda, in lat ai* 56’ 5” n , and long. 86’ 45' 41* e. , and Daspur, m lat 
ai" 57' 40* N , and long 86' 7' 11' e. 

JhpaiJIatiffie. — Of the total population of 258,680 persons, 94,526 
were retomed m the Census of 1872 as inhabiting the Bilroanglubf 
tract, and 164,154 Morbhanj proper with Uper-bilgh. In Bimanghitf 
the Hindus numbered 23,500, or 24 9 per cent of the population , 
Muhammadans, 479, or 05 per cent, * others’ (including aborigmal 
tribes, ete.), 70,547, <w 74 6 per cent In Morbhan; proper the number 
ofHinduswas 64,7x4,0139 4 per cent , Muhammadans, 748 , * others’ 
(induditig the abmgmal tnbes, chieSy Santils and KolsX 98,692 
In 1881, the total population of Morbhanj Tnbutaiy State, including 
the mmangfutif and Uper-bdgb tracts, numbered 385,737, namely, 
males 194,827, and fmales T9o,9xa Average densi^ of population, 
90 91 persons per square mile, number of villages, 3097; houses, 
71,228 ClassiM accxirding to religion, there were m i88i~-Hindu% 
189,294; Muhammadans, 2250, aboriginal tnbes suil professmg their 
pnimCiiw foichs^ 194, 1x9, and ChisAaos, 74 
AdmtMufmtimt eU. — Motbhanj yields an estunated revenue of 
;^ao,5oo to Its <MeC and pays an annual tribute to the British Govern- 
ment of;£To6. The mititia u retained at 972, and the police force 
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At 483 men. The late chiefs Ktsori Chandra Bhanj, olidaiiied the title 

Mah^jd m Tecognition ik hu public ^int and liberality. He di^ 
in 1882. His son, the present (1^4) chie^ is a minor, about 14 years 
of 1^, and the State is under t^ management of the Court of Wards 
Native chronicles relate that the pnsapahty of Mcubhanj was founded, 
more than two thousand years ago, by a r^tive of the Rijd of Jaipur 
tn RijpuUna. The chi^s emblem of signature is a pea-fowl, from a 
tradition that the family originally sprang from a pea-fowl’s egg , and 
the killu^ of this heraldic bud is strictly prohibited throughout the 
State 

Morchopna. — Petty State m die Gohelwdr division of Kithidwdr, 
Gujardt, Bombay Presidency , consisting of x village Area, 88 square 
miles. Population (1881) 729 Estimated revenue m 1881, ^£'70, 
tribute of ;£i5, 8a is paid to the Giekw&r of Baroda, and 18& to the 
Nawib of Junfgarh 

Kon. -^HiU in the DanuLn i-koh tract of the Godda Subdivision of 
the Santil Pa^;anis, BengaL One of the principal peaks in the 
northern section of the Rajmafail Hills, overlookmg the great central 
valley 

Homa (M^nia) — River in Berdr^ Sows through the town of Akola, 
where 2 dams maintain a fine sheet of water, over 4 miles in length. 
This lasts throughout the year, and is of essential service to the towns- 
people The Morna is a tributary of the Puma 

Kora — Td/uk in Naushahro Sub-division, Haidardbfd (Hyderdb^) 
District, Sind, Bombay Presidency, lying between 26” 24' and 26' 54' 
M lat, and between 67* 51' and 68” 42' s. long Area, 704 square 
miles Population (1S72) 45 , 55 i* (xSSt) 44,443, namely, 23,616 
males and 20,827 females, dwelling m i town and 76 villages, number 
of houses, 7904. Hindus, 4403 , M-uhammadans, 36,627 , Sikhs, 3189 , 
Christians, 6, and aboriginal tnbes, 219 Gross revenue (1880-81), 

11,104. In 1884, the idlf*i contamed 2 criminal courts, police 
stations {tMfids\ 5 , regular poh(^ 37 men In 1882-83, the area 
assessed to land revenue was 41,759 acres, and the area actually 
cultivated, 33,801 acres, 

Kcffa — ^Town and head*quatter8 of Moro fd^i , situated in lat 26* 
40' N, and long. 68* 2' s, on the main road from Haidaidb^ to 
Kohn , 15 miles south-west from Naushahro Head-quarters of a 
mdkhitydrikdrf with the usual public buildings Fopulahoa (1881) 
2067, mumapal revenue (1882-83), mcidence of taxation, 

IS. ijd. Manufactures— soap, ornamental armlets, and coarse cloth 
CoDtidecable transit trade conducted by kdfilas or caiavans from 
Khorasila Moro is said to have been founded, about two hundred 
years ago, by one Band Fakfr, of the Mono Onbe Post-office, and 
achod with 79 pupils m 1883-84. 
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Korpiir.— ‘Fort and village to the east of the Barda ran ge» Kdthidwdr, 
Bombay Presidency The vicinity was once a famous cover for lions, 
but Che hons abandoned the hills, when artillery was fired m the V 4 ghar 
Expedition of r86a Populadon (1881) 548 
MoireUgU^ — Town and port m Jessor Distnct, Bengal , situated 
in laL 82* 27' 55' V , and long, 89* 54' e., on the P^guchl, 2^ miles 
above its conBueace with the Baleswar or Hannghita, of which it is a 
feeder The town » the property of Messrs Morrell & Ljghtfoot, 
who converted this part of the country from impenetrable jungle into 
a prosperous rice-growing trac^ dotted with dinving villages (1872) 
The nver is a fine fresh-water one, about a quarter of a mile broad* 
with de^ water from bank to bank, affording good holding ground 
for ships, and possessing a well • sheltered anchorage Monellganj 
was formally declared a port by the Government of Bengal in 
November 1869, and buoys were laid down in the following month 
The project of developing an entxepdt for sea-gomg trade at Morrelh 
ganj has not, however, been attend^ with success The English land' 
holder, Mr Morrell, who conceived the idea, died after spending a large 
snm of money, which did not yield the return expected from it The 
position of Motrellganj on a fine navigable nver, commanding a nch 
rice country, still, however, renders the place a centre of local trade 
For long its very existoice seemed to depend upon the energy and 
capital of the individual Englishmen who reclaimed it from the jungle 

UonL^TI/iU of Amraotf District, Ber^ Area, 622 square miles , 
contains 4 towns and aoSvinages Population (1867) 129,385 , (1881) 
129,688, namely, 66,563 males and 63,125 females, or 208 5 persons 
per square mile Number of houses, 22,656 Hindus number 121,262 , 
Muhammadans, 7480; Jams, par, and Sikhs, 25 Area occupied 
by cultivators, 313,186 aoes Total agncultural population, 85,222 
Total revenue of the /hfAei (iSSjX whi^ 

derived from land. The contains t civil and 3 cnminal courts , 
pdice airles {tkdMds}, 3, regular police, 76 men, village watcb 
(rAatMdrs)^ 331 

Honl — ^Town in Amraotf District, Bftfir, situated in lat 2x*2o'v, 
and long 78* 4' z., in the centre of the Morsf about 40 miles 
east of EUichpur, on the banks of the Narica nver Populatiim (x88i) 
5593, of whmn 4791 were Hindus, 798 Musalmdns, and 3 Jaina 
Head-quarters of the igksUddr Small market on Tuesdays. The 
police station and are located m one building GoWmment 

school, an Assistant Commissioner’s court, and sardu 

Korvi.-^'Native State m the Hfilir division of Kithidwir, Gujaiit, 
Bombay Presidency, tying between aa* 23' and 23^ 6' 30* M lat , and 
between 70* 30' and 71” 3' 30* z. long Area, 821 square miles. 
Foputaooo (1872) 5^,016, (x88x) 89,964, namely, 46,547 males and 
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43)417 females, dwelling in a towns and 134 villages, contauung 17,243 
houses. Hindus number 73,926, Muhammadans, 11,942, ‘others,’ 
4096 The country is generally flat Water is obtamed from wells 
and rivers. The nver Machhu, on which the chief town of Morvi 
stands, is never dry An excellent bridge has recently been built over 
the nver The climate near the coast is good, but lever is common 
throughout the State Chief products — gram, sugar-^rane, and cotton 
Salt and coarse cloth are manu&ctnred The port of Wawania, on 
the Gulf of Cutch, belongs to this State. Land communication is kept 
up by carts and pack-bullocks A good road js being made to join 
Morvi and Rijkot 

The present (1881-82) chief, Thd.kur Sahib Wigh}{, is a Hindu of 
the Jareja Kijput caste He ivas educated at the Rdjkumiir College, 
has been on a European tour , and administers the affairs of his 
State in person. Morvi claims to be directly descended from the 
Cutch (Kachchb) line, and not thrm^h the Nawinagar family, and it 
possesses a small sub-division m Cutch, with a port at Jangi Many 
disputes have arisen with the Rio of Cutch regarding this port and the 
sea-borne trade The differences which exist between the two States find 
a vent in obstructions offered to traders The value of exports has fallen 
from ^£141, 300 in 1881-82 to 1882-83 Negotiations 

were in progress (1883-83) f^^^ ^ complete severance of the mtevests of 
Cutch and Morvi The fourth-class State of Malia. is an offshoot 
from MorvL Tradition represents the chief of Mom as the descendant 
of the eldest son of the Rio of Cutch, who, in the latter part of 
the 17 th centuiy, was murdered l^ a younger brother, and whose 
family thereupon fled to this place, then a dependency of Cutch. 
Their possession of Morvi was subsequently sanctioned by the Cutch 
ruler 

Morvi IS officially ranked as a ‘second-class’ State The chief 
entered into the same engagements as the other Kithiiwir chiefs in 
1807. He has power to try his own subjects for capital offences 
without the express permission of the Political Agent He enjoys an 
estimated gross yearly revenue of ^^83,585 , pays a tnbute of ;£‘6x56 
jointly to the Bntish Government, to the Giekwir of Baroda, and to 
the Nawib of Junigarh , and naaintamed in 1882-83 a mihtary force 
of 417 men He does not hold a samrd authorizing adoption, the 
succession of his house follows the rale of pninogeniture There are at 
present 26 schools in the State, with a total of 1247 pupils. Transit 
duties are not levied in the State 

Korvi — Chief town of Mom State in the Hilir ot division 
of Kithiiwir, Bombay Presidency , situated m lat 22 * 49' n , and long. 
70* 53' E., on the nver Machhu, which, as miles farther north, ^ters 
die Gulf of Cadrh. Population (1873) 13,872, (1881) 15,353, namely, 
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7746 wialgft tnd 7607 Hindus number t<voi9; Idubam- 

madsns, 3530, Jams, 1779, Chnsti&ns, 19, and Pixda, 4 Dt^uit 
from RdjlEOt, 35 miles. 

Horwdrik— State and town m the Pilanpur Agenej; Bombsjr 
Presidency ^See Thahad 

Momob.— G roup of islands off the coast of Tavoy District, 
Tenassenm Division, Bntish Burma , extending m a chain paiallei to 
the shore, from lat 13* 47' to 14® 28' N , and distant from it frenn 
3 to 5 leagues. There is a safe channel between, with sounding 
▼arying from 10 to 15 fatlioros, deepening generally near the islands 
The Moscos are divided into 3 groups, the Nor^etn, Middle, and 
Southern, called in Burmese Maung-ma-gan, and lAung-lon 

respectively The south and middte groups contain the largest and 
highest islands, between which are safe channels. 

KotdkOteroA.—Native State mthin the British Agency of Mahi 
Kintha, Gujaiit, Bombay Presidency Population (x88i) 595 The 
chief pays no tribute, and does not hold a patent of adoption The 
family follows the rule of primogeniture. Transit dues are levied in the 
State. Gross annual revenue, >(^90 

Motb (MaupfA) — Central /aAsil of Jhinsi Distnct, North-Western 
Provinces , consisting of a level plain, dotted with bills, and intersected 
by the nver Betwd. The soil is largely composed of mdr or black 
cotton lands, and is very fertile, with the eimeptxon of a strip along the 
high bank of the Betwi, wh^ the rainfall is slight and capricious 
Area, 347 square miles, of which 137 are cultivated. Population (1872) 
55»39ij (1881) 57,208, namely, males 29,139, and females 28,069 
Hindus m 1881 numbered 54,777 , Muhamm^ans, 2285 , and Jams, 
146 Number of villages, 119, of which 86 contain less than five 
hundred in h abitants. Land revenue, ^{[11,247 , total Government 
revenue, ;^i2,662 , rental paid by cultivators, ^^23,957 , incidence of 
Government revenue per acre, is 5|d In 1884 the faAsU contamed 
I avil and i criminal court, 7 police circles {tMnds)^ a regular police 
force of 3 i men, and a village watch or rural police 0/277 

men. 

Voih {Maunih) — ^Town in Jb^nsi Dutnet, North-Western Provinces, 
and head-quarters of Moth /aAri/, situated on the Jhinsi and Cawnpur 
road, 32 miles from Jlulnsi town. Population (i 38 i) 3395 Besides 
the usual takdli courts and offices, the town contains a boys’ and girls’ 
sdiool, police station, post-office, and travellers’ bungalow A small 
hoose-tax is levied for police and conservancy purposes. 

WMiiAr—S(ulr or head-qiaiters bubdmsion of Champ^ran Dis- 
tnet^ Bengal, lying between 26* 14' 30' and 27* w lat, and between 
84* 33' 30' and 85* 21' E long. Area, 1518 square miles, number 
of vilhtgei^ 4594, houses, 153,843 Population (1881) 1,017,556, of 
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whom 879,81a were Hindus, 137,633 Muhammadans, and iti Cbns- 
tuns. Average number of inhabitants per square mfle, 670 , persons 
per village, aai, villages per square mile, 303, houses per square 
rmle, 106, perscms per bouse, 6 6, proportion of males in total popula- 
lation, 5® 4 per cent This Sub^ivuion consists of the 6 police 
circles of Motlh^n, Addpur, Dhdki SAmchandra, Kesany^, Madhuban, 
and Govindganj In 1883 it contained 3 magisterial and revenue 
courts , a regular police 215 strong besides 1173 village watchmen 
ICotfil&n. — ^Town, municipality, and administrative head-quarters of 
Champ^an District, Bengal Lat 26* 39' 46*’ k , long. 84“ 57' 29" e. 
Population (1872) 8266, (i88x) 10,307, namely, Hindus, 7492, 
Muhammadans, 2772 , ‘oth^,* 44 Area of town atte, 222a acres 
The town is situated along the east banV of a lake, known as the 
Motihiri T.ake Small jail, civil offices, indigo factory, dis- 

pensary, opium office, school, and telegraph office Municipal income 
m 1883-84, ^^685, or lod per h^id of the population Good roads 
run to Bettid, Dhiki, Ser^lhi, Motipur, Sattar ghdt^ and Govindganj 

Mpt^hanA. — Waterfall in the Daman-i-koh tract of the R^jmahill 
Subdivision of the Santil Pargani^ Bengal , picturesquely situated at 
an angle where two hill ranges meet, in the north-eastern comer of the 
Bistnct, close to the Mah^jpur station on the loop-lme of the Fast 
Indian Railway The fall is formed by the waters of a small hill 
stream, which leaps over t«o successive ledges of columnar basalt 
The base of the lower ledge is bemg gradually eaten away into the 
form of a cave behind the fall An annual fair is held here in 
February 

Xotf'tal&O (' JAke qJ Ptaris *) — Large tank in Ashtagram tdluk^ 
Mysore Distnct, Mysore State, formed by a dam carried across the 
gorge where several hill streams unite Lat 13* 10' n , long 78” 25' e 
' rhe embankment is said to have been constructed by the Vishnuite 
reformer Rdmdnujach^n, who lived at the neighbouring town of 
Melukot Irngation is effected by means of a channel, command- 
ing about 4 square miles of county The tank, if full, would contain 
two years* supply for this area. 

HotnpalU. — Small seaport town (denufied with the Mu^b of Marco 
Polo) 10 Bdptali tdiuk^ Kistna District, Madras Fresidencj Lat 15” 
43' 40* K , long. 80* 20' E. Population (x88i) 944 , number of houses, 
215 Motupalli is now only an obscure iishmg village, but if it is to 
be identified with the site of Mutfili it must once have been of con- 
siderable importance. Here in 1290 (the ume of Marco Polo’s visit) 
Queen Rudramma, one of the many mentonous female rulers of India, 
must have had her court Colonel Yule’s edition of Marco Polo’s 
travels has the following passage — ‘ When you leave Maabar and 
go about a thousand (some copies have fi>e hundred) miles m a 
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noarthffl^fy dire(Au»i) you come to Ae kingdom of Mutdli Thai Wis 
Ibrmeily under the rule of a king, and since his death, soine forty 
years pa^ has been under his queen, a lady of much distinctiMi, 
wboi the low she bore him, new would many another husband. 
And I can assure you that during all the spa<% of forty years she 
administered her realm as well as ever her husband did, or better , and 
as she was the lover of justice, of equity, and of peace, she was more 
beloved by those of her kingdom than ever was lord or lady of theirs 
before . In this kingdom also am made the best and most delicate 
buckrams, and those of the highest price , m sooth they look like the 
tissue of a spider’s web There is no king or queen m the world 
but might be glad to wear them ’ Motupalli was prominently brought 
into notice about 1770 as the port used by the French troops in 
Guntiir 

Motdr {Mohtir) — Plateau in Chhindwar^ District, Central Pro- 
vinces , situated in lat 22 * 17' n , and long 78* 37' e., 35 miles north- 
west of Chhindwiri, 3500 feet above sea-level The plateau is open 
and iiee from jungle, and during the hottest months of the year the 
climate is temjierate Motdr has been tried as a sanitarium for 
£uropean troops from Kamthi (Kamptee), but its inaccessibility and 
the distaste of the soldiers for so lonely a spot rendered the expenment 
a failure. 

Koolmein. — Town m Amher^ District, British Burma. — Ss? 
Maulmaiit 

— Head-quarters of the Naf tonnship^ Akyab Distnct, 
Arakan Division, British Burma. — See Mavnc-daw 

Moung-ina-gftll — Group of islands off the coast of Tavoy, in 
British Burma. — See Moscos. 

Howa. — Town in Jaipur (Juypore) State, Rijputizia, situated in 
]at 27* 3' H , and long. 76” 59' ^ on the route from Agra to Ajmere 
(Ajmfr), 70 miles west of the former and 158 east of the latter It 
contains a mud fort, with bastions Population (1881) 4765 The 
metalled road from Agra to Ajmere passes through Mowa, running 
east and west , while another metalled road from Hmdaun road station 
on the Rijpntina-Mdlw^ Railway, ix miles distant, runs through 
Mowa to Hmdaun, and then<» (immetalled) on to Karauli The 
travdlers’ bungalow where these roads intersect is kept up by the 
Jaqmr State. 

Komu — Port m Kdthidwllr, Bombay Presidency — See Muhuwa. 

UcrwAlia . — TaksU and town in Meerut (Merath) Distnct, North- 
Weston P)rovinc^— M awana 

Xowdr.— Town and muniopality m Kitol ioAsil, Ndgpur Distnct, 
Central Evinces, on the Wardhd nrer, 6 miles north of Jaldlkberi, 
sunounded by a fertile country, covered with gardens and groves. 
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Population (i88i) 4054, namely^ Hindus, 3690, Muhammadans, 315 , 
Jams, 40; abOT^inal tnbes, 7, and * others,’ s Municipal income 
(1882^83}, of which ;^a53 was derived from taxation , average 
inmdence of taxation, is 3d per head. The inhabitants are principally 
engaged in cultivation or the manufacture of ordinary cotton cloth 
Mowdr has a good Msdr, and sch<K>l and police buildings. Two large 
dams have been made to restrain the nver from flooding the town 
during the monsoons The place does a good trade , but is reckoned 
unhealthy 

VLojiac — The most important stream of the Nllgin plateau, rising 
on Makuiti Peak, Nilgins District^ Madras Presidency, in lat 11’ 35" 
w , and long 76* 37' e After receiving the dramage of two large 
valleys, it flows past Piikifra and Kediwattam, and enters the plains at 
the north-west corner of the range It joins the Bbavdni at Denii- 
kankotdL The Moyir is remarkable among hill streams for its long 
reaches or pools, divided from eadi other by rock} rapids In these 
pools are now to be found trout and other fish, the ova of which were 
imported from England by the late Mr W G M'lvor 

Ibo-haung (or Myo-haung^ * Old Tonm') —Township m Akyab 
District, Arakan Division, British Burma So named from containing 
Old Arakan, the capital of the ancient Arakanese kingdom, the 
Arakanese name was Mj'auk-u It is situated on the Ku-la-dan nver 
On the north and east are forest-clad hills, but below and to the west of 
these the country is rich and fertile, and towards the south, much 
intersected by creeks, which serve as means of communication The 
township is divided into 16 revenue circles Population (1876-77) 
34,316, (1881) 38,055 The township contains 260 villages In 
1882 the gross revenue was ^^15,78*, of which ;^io,oco was derived 
from land, ;^4538 from capitation-rax, ;^96 from fishery revenue, and 
;^3o from net-tax The local cess contnbuted ;^ioi8. The area 
under cultivation was 49,952 acres, mostly nee. Agricultural stock— 
32,781 homed cattle, 434 goats, 794 pigs, 6277 ploughs, 1364 carts, 
and 2373 boats. 

KrO'liaiUlSf (formerly called Araiad) — Ancient capital of Arakan, 
and now head-quarters of Mro-haung township, Akyab Distnct, Bntish 
Burma. Lat. 30 * 44' n , long 93* 26' e. It appears to have been 
known to the gei^rapher Ptolemy under the name of Tnglyphon, 
which IS probably denved from the cognizance of the town— once a 
famous seat of Buddhism — the sacred Buddhist tnglyph or tndent, 
the three prongs of which represent Buddha, the Law, and the Con- 
gregation, the uniting line at the base representmg their unity Mro- 
haung IS built on a rocky plain, at the head of a branch of the Ku-la- 
dan nver, about 50 miles from tra mouth, and almost at the extreme 
limit of tidal mfluence. The ruins of the ancient fort still exist ; they 
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coiuist of three square wrclosures, one within the other, surrounded 
masonry walls <rf considerable thickness. Traces of the nutsive outer 
city wall may yet be seen , the platform, on which stood the palace, 
also remains, and mthin the sacred precincts stand the court house and 
police lines. 

On the conqnest of Arakan by the Burmese m 17841 the town made 
no resistance, and became shortly afterwards the capital of one of 
the four Distncts into which the country was divided* During the 
first Anglo-Burmese war, the British troops under General Momson 
attadced Arakan, which was found to be strongly fortified, and was 
only taken alter a severe contest The capture of this stronghold led 
to the immediate retuemenc of the whole Burmese array from the 
Province , and General Momson cantoned the greater portion of his 
forces in the town As soon as die nuns commenced, early in Mav, 
disease broke out m the cantonments, and carried off more victims 
than m any other portion of the OHintry in which Bntish troops a ere 
quartered , indeed, it may be said without mcaggeration that the Araka- 
nese army was almost destroyed by it This excessive mortality was 
due to the unhealthiness of the place which Dr Mason descnbes thus 
in the and vol of the Transachons of the Medical and Pkyttcal Soaety ef 
Calcutta — * Its site is such as one would at first sight pronounce to be 
proUfic of those noxious exhalations, whatever they may be, that are 
generally allowed to engender lotenmttent fever It lies on the banks 
of a muddy river, or rather ramifications of a nver, buried among hills 
at a distance of nearly 40 miles from the sea, and surrounded on every 
side by jungle and morass. The tide overflows the fiat borders of the 
nver to a considerable extent , its reflux converts these into a noisome 
swamp, and in this swamp, strange to say, a great part of Arakan is 
built* It can only be a cause for wonder that such a place should 
have remained for 350 years the capital of a kingdom Soon after 
the close of the war the troops were removed, and the head-quartera 

the Division placed at Akyab From this time, Mro-haung gradually 
sank in importance, and in contained a population of only 

3065 persons. Market and a Govemment school 

MVftttapftlfli . — Tdluk or Subdivision of Travancore State, Madras 
Presidency Area, 31a square miles, containing 162 karas or villages. 
Population (1875) 91,674 , <i88i) 95,460, namely, 47,395 and 
48,065 females, occupymg 18,8x7 houses Hindus numl^ied 50,606 , 
Christians, 39,288, and Muhammadans, 5566 

— ^Town m Muhammaditdd takAL, Azams^rh District, 
Nordi-Westem Provinces , situated m iat 26” 5' 15' n , long. 83' 20' £., 
7 miles from MuhammadifaAd towiL Mubdrakpur is said to have been 
formerly called Kisimib&d, and to have fallen into decay before it 
was resettled under the name of Rdjf Mubarak by the ancestor of 
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he present Shaikh landholders. Population (i88i) 13,157, namdy. 
Bales 6507, and females 6650 Muhammadans number 9066, and 
Hmdus 4091 Area of town site, 276 acres. Mubirakpur contams 
ui imperial post-office, police outpost station, and school Retell 
roariiets for miscellaneous commodities are held four times a week 
ITie inhabitants are chiefly weavers, and there is also a small manu- 
facture m sugar-refining Serious conflicts have occurred between 
the Muhammadan and Hindu inhabitants of the town, especially m 
1813 and 1842 'Fhe lU-feeling between the two religions is said to 
be still smouldering, and liable to break out on small provocation A 
small house-tax for police and conservancy purposes realized ;^i42 in 
1881-^2 

Mndak-dor — Sacred hill on the bank of the Kiveri (Cauvery) 
river, near Talhad in Mysore Di&tnct, Mysore State. The yi/rj, or 
festival of the god Mallikarjuna, held for 15 days in January or 
February, is annually attended by 10,000 persons 

HddbidrL — Ruined town in South Kanara District, Madras Presi- 
dency Lat 13“ 4' 10" N , long 75* 2' 30' e. A very old Jam city, 
which, to judge from the deserted streets with their moss grown house 
sites, prottebly once contained many thousands of inhabitants. 1 here 
are no fewer than 18 Jam dasfts or stone pagodas in the town These 
are maintained by old endowments and subscriptions from Jains 
throughout the Distnct, and contain some superb carving, and many 
valuable inscnptions. They bear witness to the marvellous industry 
and devotion of the Jams 

MvddobllldL — Sub-division of Bijipur District, Bombay Presi- 
dency Area, 564 square miles, contammg r town and 148 >illages 
Population (1873) 83,848, (1881) 65,024, namel), 31,766 males and 
33,258 females, occupying 11,897 houses Ihe decrease of 22 4 per 
cent IS due to the mortality and emigration during the famine of 
j 876>-77 Hindus numbered 57,371, Muhammadans 7211, and 
‘ others’ 442 In the north of the Sub-division is the rich valley of 
the Don The central plateau of sandstone and limestone is &rly 
fertile The south and south-east is a barren tract of metemorphic 
granite, fertile only close to the Kisma. The soil vanes greatly 
The Don forms the northern boundary of Muddebih^l, and the Kistna 
the southern boundary Ponds are few, but every village has good 
wells The detail survey of the Sub-diMsion was not completed up 
to 1883 In 1881-82, of 185,948 acres held for tillage, 10,054 
acres were fallow or under grass. Of the remaining 175,894 acres, 
grain crops occupied 118,454 acres, pulses, 6098 acres, oil-seeds, 
4179 acres ; fibres, 46,651 acres (4^507 of them under cotton) , and 
miscellaneous crops, 512 acres Hie Subdivision contams i avil and 
2 criminal courts, 7 police circles {tMnds), 41 regular police, and 
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316 viUage watch {^uJ^ddrs) Schools m 1882-83 numbered 15 
Land revenue (1882), ;^x4]Q48 

ModdebOldL— Town m Muddebthil Sub-dnision, Bjjdpur Distnct, 
Bombay Presidency , situated 48 miles east by north of Kalddgi, tn 
lat 16® ao' 25" N , and long. 76* 10' ao* e Population (tSSx) 2841 
Sub>)udge*8 court, dispensary, post-ofhce, and school with 167 pupils in 
1883— 84* 

Mnd^ (or Mudt/gal) — Town and fort m Nizam’s Dominions 
Lat j6* o' 34" n, and long 76* 39' 47' e. Population, 3182 The 
fort IS four and a half furlongs from north to south, and three and a 
half from east to west The northern part is situated on the plain , the 
southern portion ascends and includes the highest ridge of a rocky 
hilL Mudgal was, in A.D 1249-50, the seat of one of the Governors of 
the Yadavas. The fon subsequently came into the possession of the 
Warangal IUjd% and was taken from them by the Muhammadans early 
m the 14th century When Muhammad Tughlak’s Deccan governors 
rebelled and established the Bahmanl dynasty at Kulbarga, Mudgal 
became one of the frontier forts of the new kingdom. During the rule 
of the Bahmanf kings, Mudgal contained a considerable garnson In 
1364, the of Vijayanagar slaughtered the whole of the Bahmani 
garrison. After the dissolution of the Bahmani dynasty, Mudgal 
came into the possession of the kings of Bijdpur After the fall of 
Bijipur, the Emperor Aurangzeb took the fort At Mudgal there is 
a small Roman Catholic colon}, onginally converted by one of St 
Franas Xavier’s missionaries from Goa. The colony was endowed 
by several kings of Bijapur, and has xetamed their grants through all 
revolutions. 

TAluk of Kadur Distnct, Mysore State Area, 400 
squam miles. Population (1881) 45,266, namely, 24,190 males and 
21,076 females. Hindus, 43,307, Muhammadans, 3609, and Chris- 
tians, 350 In 1883, the tdluk contained i cnminal court, police 
cirdes (Mifrufr), 5 , regular police, 39 men , village watch {fhaukiidrt\ 
162 Total revenue, 1,162 

Hndlud. — Native State under the Political Agency of the Southern 
Marathi Country, Bombay Presidency, situated between x6* 6' 50* and 
i6* 26' 45* V lat, «id between 75* 4' 21* and 75“ 31' 56" e. long Area, 
362 square miles. Population <1873) * (1881) 52,163, namel>, 

25,771 males and 26,392 females. Towns, a, villages, 77, houses, 
10,478 Hindus number 48,273 , Muhammadans, 3710 , and 'others,’ 
180. Bounded on the noith by Jomkhandi State , on the east by the 
Bagalfcot Subdivisioo , on the south by Bijipur and Belgium Districts 
and the Kolh^r State , and on the west by the Gokik Sub^ivmoa 
of Belgium Distnct The general aspect of the country is flat, with 
slight undulations. 'The scenery is monotonous, and, except duimg 
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the rainy weather, the country presents a parched and banen aspect 
There are no large mountains, the small hill ranges not bemg more 
than 150 feet high. The greater portion of the soil is black, the 
remainder being the inferior description of red and stony land known 
as mAl The only river passing through the State is the Ghdtprabha, 
which IS navigable during the monsoons by boats of less a ton 
burden, but it is never used as a means of commumcation for 
travelling or trade. It waters in its course about half the villages 
of the State, and irrigates by its annual floods a considerable area of 
land Irr^ation is also corned on by damming up small nvulets, 
and turning off the water in the direction required , by drawing water 
trom. wells and pools by means of leather bags , and where the elevation 
of the bed of a reservoir is suffiaent, by leading channels into the neigh< 
bouring fields As in other parts of the Deccan, the climate is very 
dry, the heat from March to May bemg oppressii e The chief diseases 
are malarious fevers, which generally increase in the months of June 
and Jul>, and eje diseases llie prmcipal agricultural products are 
Indian millet {joar\ wheat, gram, and cotton Cotton cloth and articles 
of native female apparel are the chief manufactures 
The chief of htudhol State belongs to the BhonsU family, of Kshat- 
triya ongin, descended, according to tradition, from a common ancestor 
with Sivaji the Great This name, however, has been entirely super- 
seded by the second designation of Ghorpide, which 1$ said to have 
been acquired by one of the family who managed to scale a fort 
previously deemed impregoable, by fastening a cord around the body 
of a ghoi^d or iguana All that is authentically known of the history 
of the family is that it held a high position at the court of Bijipur, 
from which it received the lands it still holds The Mudhol chiefs 
were the most determined opponents of Sivajl during his early con- 
quests , but on the overthrow of the Muhammadan power they joined 
the Mardthis, and accepted military command from the Peshwk. The 
grandfather of the present ruler died in 1854) was the first who 
became a feudatory of the British Government The present (r8Sz-^a) 
chief IS Venkotr^ Balwant Rdo Rijd Gborp^de, a Hindu of the 
Mardthd race He administer bis estate m person, and enjoys an 
estimated gross yearly revenue j£2$,Boo, and pays a tribute of 
4s. to the British Government He is officially recognised as a 
*first<lass’ Sardir in the Southern Mardth^ Country, and mamtains a 
military force of 444 men There is one civil court An appeal lies to 
die chief, who has power to try his own subjects for capitd offences 
without the express permission of the Political Agent The &mi]y 
of the chief hold a title authorizing adoption, and follow the rule of 
primogeniture in matters of succession There are 21 schools in the 
State, with 1038 pupils* Three municipalities. 
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KadhoL ^ Chief town of Mudhol State, Bombay Pre^ency, 
situated m lat x6* 19' 50* n , and long 75* 19' 20' e. Fopulaticta 
(laSz) 6060, of whom 4985 are Hindus, 1010 Muhammadans, and 
65 Jams. Dispensary, patients in xa8a->a3, 7348, number of persons 
vaccmated, about 2000 

UddlV^n. — Town in Madanapalh Cuddapah (Kadapa) 

Distnct, Madras Presidency Lat 14* 30" N , long. 78* 44' 10" it 

Population (1881)4120, number of houses, 1043 

MddTrf {Mcodkee) • — Village in Firozpur (Ferozepore) Distnct 
Punjab, situated m lat 30* 47' n, long 74® 55' 15' e, on the old 
road between Firozpur and Kamil, memorable for the little fought 
on the 18th Decembtt 1845, between the Sikhs and the British on the 
plam 26 miles south of the Sutlej (Satlaj) Two days before this battle, 
which inaugurated the first Sikh war, the enemy crossed the boundary 
nver at Firocpur They were met by a much smaller British force at 
Miidkf, and dnven from their position, with the loss of 17 guns, after 
a hard contest in which the Bntish lost a large proportion of officers 
Monuments have been erected on the battle-field in honour of those 
who fell Mddkl village contains a sardt or rest-house, and a laige 
masonry tank 

Mil'dilll {Moo-doon) —Chief village m the Mu dun revenue circle, 
Zaya township, Amherst Distnct, Tenassenm Division, Bntisb Burma , 
9 miles distant from Mauloiain. Ccmtams a court-house, a Public 
Works Department inspection bungalow, and a police station In the 
neighbourhood are some ornamental pieces of water, generally known 
a; the 'Sacred Lakes.' Population (x88i) 2483 

MogdAl — Spnng and cavern m the Perzagarh Hills, Chindi 
JhstzTct^ Centnd Provioces. The ascent leads to a rocky platform, 
beyond which rises a smooth sheer precipice, 100 feet high, of sandstone 
rock, now blackened by exposure. Over this, in the rains, plunges a 
broad cascade, reduced m the dnest weather to a trickling stream, 
which falls into a small cleft in the platform below, where through the 
year is an unvarying depth of 7 feet of water A few yards off is a 
large shallow cavern, sacred to the Mini goddess, Mugdii On this 
platform the inhabitants of the neighbouring villages found a refuge 
from tile Fmdirls , and a small fair is held here. 

— Chief town m the Jati Shihbandar Sub- 

division, Kaiichi (Kurrachee) District, Sind, Bombay Presidency, 
situated in lat 24* 22' k , and long. 68* z8' 30* e., on the banks of 
the Gungro, a portion of the Pinyiri branch of the Indus Connected by 
good roads with Mirpur Batoro^ distant 26 miles north , with Shihbandar, 
30 miles south-east, and with Belo, 33 miles north-west Mughalbbin 
stands on the highway to Cutch (Kachchh) fiom Sind, and is 48 miif g 
from Lakhpat on the Koncredc, over trhich isaferry Head-quarters of 
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a m&^iiydrkiry with the usual public offices Population (1881) under 
3000 About 3 nules south of Mughalbhm is an embimkiDent aoo 
yards long by 13! broad, lined with a fine avenue of bdbtU trees , the 
fresh-water channel above is called the Gungro, and bdow is the old 
salt-water diannel of the Fmydn Trade m gram and coarse cloth 
Rice IS extensively grown m the neighbourhood A large &ir is held 
annually in February in honour of a Muha mma dan or saint, whose 
tomb IS then visited by about 5000 persons. 

Hnffhalpnr. — Town in Moradib^d tahsil^ Moradibdd Distnct, 
North-Western Provinces , situated in lat 28* 55' 43" n , long 78” 45’ 
55" B , on the open plam, 7 nules nc^h-west of Moradib^ town, and 
I mile west of the Rimgangi river Population (1881) 5377, namdy, 
Muhammadans 3003, and Hindus 3374 Number of houses, 689 An 
old fort is still standing near the town 
Mngihal Sardl {Mogul Serat\ — Town in Benares District, North- 
Western Provinces Lat 25* 16' 30* n , long 83* 10' 45" e Popula- 
tion (1881) 1118 Station on the East Indian Railway, 470 miles from 
Calcutta (Howrah), and 6 miles from Benares. Branch railway to the 
Ganges opposite Benares city Pohce station and post-office 
Mnghia {Moghiel\ — Abongmal tnbe m Rdjputina and Central 
India. For an account of this tnbe, and of the measures which are 
being taken with a view to its amelioration, see arnde Rajputaka 
U ntil the date of these recent measures the Mughias were one of the 
most persistently predatory tnbe.. Central India. 

Uugon. — State m the Mahi Kintha Agency, Bombay Presidency — 
Magori 

Mtlhamdl . — Taksil or bub-diviston of Khen Distnct, Oudh , lymg 
between 27" 41' and 38* xo' n lat, and between 80’ 4' 30' and 80" 4r' 
B. long, l^unded on the north and east by Khen tahsU, on the south 
by Sitdpur and Hardoi iahiils, and on the west by Shdhjahinpur 
Distnct in the North-Western Provinces The tahAl comprises the 7 
par^n&s of Muhamdi, Fasgiwdn, Aurangibid, Kista, Haidaiibid, 
Magdapur, and Atwi Fipina. Area, 666 square miles, of which 304 
are culuvated Population (1869) 304,355 , (x88i) 332,909, namely, 
males 125,194, and females 107,715 Totai increase smce 
38,654, or 14 per cent in nine years. Classified according to religion, 
there were m 1881 — Hindus, 203,341, Muhammadan^ 2g,262j and 
* others,’ 306 Land revenue, ^25,530 In 1883 the /<8^/contained 
I civil and i criminal court, 3 police circles (Mtfndr), a regular police 
force of 69 men, and a village watch or rural pohce of 1092 chaiMddrs 
— Parg(m& m Khen Distnct, Oudh , bounded on the 
west by the GUmt^ which separates it from Magdapur and Atwd 
Pip&na, and on the south by a tnbutary of the same nver, which 
dmdes it from Pasg^wan Along the banks of the Giimti, the land is 
vot. IX. 2 L 
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ht^ and swdjr for a short distance , tt thtn rather suddenly sinks into 
a loamy flat <^hi^ ferdbty and fair cultivation. Good crops cereals 
and sugar-cane are product Area, 116 square miles, of which 66 are 
under activation Popnlation(ifl8i)s5,333,Daindy,4^483 Hmdusand 
6851 MnsalmAns Of the 136 villages comprising the pargandf 49^ are 
owned by Muhammadans, 36 by Kijputs, 21 by Brdhmans, and 16 by 
Government l^nd revenue, ^5860 
Muhamdi was settled as a fiarffzni centunes ago The town which 
bears that name was not then founded, but die country was fiscally 
organized by the Sayyids of Barwir long before the end of the x7th 
century They held Muhamdi and 17 other pargands m a position of 
some independence during the decline of the Mughal Some 

four or five genmtions back, their representative was displaced by a 
Sombansi Rajput of Hardoi, who had been captured and converted 
to I^dm, and mamed to a slave of the Sayyid chief, he ousted his 
master's son from the estate ^d tide about 1743 a.d This family 
retained possession tmtil 1793, when the then representative was seized 
as a rebel and defaulter, and the estate broken up. The pargand of 
Muhamdi is now owned pruicqiaUy by small proprietors 
IfahaBldL — Town in Khen Distnct, Oudh, and head'quarters of 
Mnbamdi takAl and pargand . situated 3 miles west of the Gfimti nver, 
on the road from Lakbimpur to Shahjahinpur, in lat 27* 57' 15* n, 
and long. 80* 15' e. Formerly the head^quartets of the District, which 
were removed to Khen upon the reoccupation of the country after the 
suppiesnoa of the Mutiny Population (1869) 4729 , (i88x) 6635, 
namdy, Hmdus 3909, and Muhammadans, 2726 A small house^tax 
IS levied for police and conservancy purposes A daily and a bi-weekly 
market Su^ manofrcture and Government distill^ Besides the 
usual subdivisuNial court buildings, the town contains a police station, 
Anglo-vemacular sdiool, «xd diantable dispensary 
MahftHlBiadAbfid. — TakHl of Ghitzfpur District, North-Western 
Provinces, lymg on the north bank of the Canges, and consisting 
duefiy of alluvial lowland . — Su Kuxantapih 



Western Provmces, comprising fhepargands of Kaiyit Mittu, Chmikot, 
Muhanunadibid, and Mau Katbhanjan, and watered the Tons and 
Chhota Sai)u nvexa, as well as by a number of swamps and marshes, 
which spread out mto large temporary lakes m the rainy season, and 
wholly or m great part dry up between October and June. The 
eastern portion of die itidHf is traversed by the Ghizipui and Gorakh- 
pur road vtd Mau and Didui^iit , and the eastern portion by the road 
from Ghfiafpur to Azamgarh, passing through ChirUkot and Jahicdtgan] 
A second-claii road runs fiom the one last named, at about two miles 
south of Aflungarb to Muhatnmaddbdd, and thence south-east to Mau 
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Third<dass roads run from MuhamtnaddlMd to Sult&mpur, to Shihganj 
vt& Mubdrakpur, to Jdanpur, Ghosti and Kopdganj 

The total area of Muhammadibid tahHl m iSSx was 426 8 square 
miles, of which 259 2 square miles were cultivated, 65 5 square miles 
cultivable, and zoa 3 square miles uncultivable waste Population 
(1872) 275,559, (1881) 327,017, namely, males 166,750, and females 
160,267 Increase of population since 1872, ^1,458, or 18 6 per cent 
in nme years Classified according to religion, there were in 1881 — 
Hindus, 273,720, Muhammadans, 53,293, and ‘others,’ 4 Of the 
887 towns and villages comprising the tahdl, 697 were mere hamlets 
with less than five hundred inhabitants Government land revenue, 
or including local rates and cesses, ;^42,787 Amount of 
rent, including cesses, paid by the culbvators, ^77,167 In 1881, 
Muhammadab^ taksil contained i civil and i criminal court, 4 police 
circles (^tkdnds)^ and a outpost stations, a regular police force of 60 
men, and a village watch or rural police of 539 chaukiddrs 

Mnhanunaddibid^ — Town m Azamgarh District, North-Western 
Provinces, and head-quarters of Muhammaddbdd taksil Population in 
1881, 9154, namely, 5266 Muhammadans and 3888 Hindus. The 
bulk of the population consists of landholders, agncultunsts, petty 
bankers and traders, shopkeepers, weavers, and other artisans 
Markets for miscellaneous commodities are held four times a week 
in different parts of the town and suburbs There are about 300 
looms, and a few sugar refinenes. Besides the usual Sub-divisional 
courts and offices, the town contains a police station, post-offic^ and 
village school A small house-tax levied for police and conservancy 
purposes yielded in 1882-83 

MuhuilllftdgU'h — Native State under the Bhopal Agency of 
Central India, lying between Bhflsa and Rahatgarh Area, about 27 
square miles, containing rq villages with 766 houses. Population 
(1881) 5347 Hindus number 4300, Muhammadans, 896, and 
abonginal tribes, 151, of whom Gonds numbered 79, and Moghias 
72 Estimated revenue, ^700 No tribute is paid Muhammadgarh 
originally formed part of Rurw^fi State , but on the death of Nawdb 
Muhammad Dalil Khdn of Kurwii, the latter State was divided 
between his two sons, Muhammadgarh and Basouda falling to the 
younger, Asan-ulla Khin. On the death of the last-named, the State 
was ffirther disided, Bakht-uM Khdn taking Basouda, and Muhammad 
KlUln, Muhammadgarh. In 18x9, Smdbia seized a portion of the State, 
but it was restored through the intervention of the British Government 
The present chief, Hi£z KiUi Khin, is a Pathin, and holds the rank of 
Nawib The chief products of the State are opium and gram. Chief 
town, Muhammadgarh, lat 23” 39' n, long 78* 12' e. 

Muhammad Ehdn*8 Tando — Sub-division of Haidar^bid (Hyder- 
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ibid) Distnct, Smd, Bombay Presidency —%S» Takdo MimaiiuaD 
Khan 

KvhUIUDftdpV.-'Village and produce dcpdt in Saran District; 
B^np l Population (1881) 4378 - One of the pnncipal nce-importing 
marts of the District 

Knliainiiiadpiir — Town m Patnd District, Bengal laSt »5* 30* N , 
long. 85* 46' E It fonns m rea!^ a suburb of Barh Population 
(187*) 6089, (1881) 8479, namely, Hindus, 6868, Muhammadans, 
1590, ‘others,* ai Area of town site, 991 acres Municipal income 
(1S83-84), ^160, rate of taxation, 4j<L per head of population 
Municipal police, 15 men 

Maluaoi&Adpiir — ^Village on the ngbt bank of the Madhumatl 
ri\er, m Jessor District, Bengal, lying in lat 23* aj' 45" ^ t &>^d long, 
8 g* 38' 30" £., 14 miles soutlheast of Migur^ A large town at the 
time of our occupation, but desolated between 1836 and 1843 by an 
epidemic fever , it now survives as a small market nllage, with a purely 
local trade, except in the rams, when large numbers of A$ltd fish are 
exported to Calcutta. Muhammadpur was founded towards the end of 
the 1 7th century, and is ascribed to Sitilrim Rai, landholder of Bhdshnd, 
east of Muhammadpur on the Barasi^ nver A quadrangular fort, 
many fine tanks and other ancient remains bear witness to its former 
importance For details concerning these, and the legend of the 
foundation of the town, see Siafutioil Acmunt o/Bengalt voL u. pp, 
2x3^216. 

Unhammadpnr — Pargand m BaraBanki D)stnct,Oudh, bounded 
on the north by SMpui District, on the east by the Chauka nver, on 
the south by Riznnagar /arguad, and on the west by Sitepur District 
Area, 63 square miles, of which 44 are cultivated Population (t88i) 
29,8x4, namely, 37,090 Hindus and 2724 Musalmins. Government land 
revenue, j^407o Of *3 villages composing the pargand^ 46 are 
held m tdlu^Hy 3 in zaminddri^ and 34 m pattiddri tenure The 
principal idlukddr is lUjd Sarabjit Singh, who owns 32 villages 

Hnhammadinir —Town m Faiz^bid (Fyzab^) District, Oudh, 
situated 24 miles west of Faiz^bid town, on the road from MiUdpor to 
Rudauli. Population (x88i) 3168, namely, 3x08 Hindus and 60 
Muhammadana 

UHRpa.— Town m NIgpur Distnct, Central Provinces.— ,S^ Mohpa. 

River of Jalpdigurf District, Bengal, rises la the southern 
^ope of die Bhutdn Hills, and flows m a wmdmg southerly direction 
into Kudi Behar St^ Its tnbutanes in Jalpiigurf District ate die 
Till, Aiigonjhota, Ddbdhub, Birj^ti, Halong In Kuch Behar, the 
Mujndi fiUU mto the Jaldhako, in lat. z6' 26 30" n , and long 89* 14' 
X5* E., after that nver has jmned the Dharla or Torsha. 

Bfqjpnr (or J/joiy/ifr}. — Petty State m the Jhdliwdr prant or 
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division of Kithiiw^y Bombay Presidency j consisting of one village, 
mth 3 shareholders. Estimated revenue m i88x, ^^322, tnbute of 
;^6o, 6s IS paid to the Bntish Government Area, 3 square miles 
Population (i88x) 548 &tuated three miles southwest of Wadhwdn 
aty station on the Bhaunagar-Gondal Railway 

MwIrtinA {Mbkame^ — ^Town m Patni District, Bengal , situated on 
the right bank of the Ganges, m lat. 25* 24' 25* n , and loz^ 85* 55' 
26* E. Population (1872) 10,715 , (i88t) 13,052, namely, males 6350, 
and females 6702 Hindus number 10,830, Muhammadans, 2181, 
and ‘others,’ 41 Mumapal mcome (1883-84), ;^3i9, rate of 
taxation, 5|d per head of population Police force, 30 men. A 
town of recent growth, with a considerable trade m country produce. 
Mukdmi is a station on the East Indian Railway, distant from 
Calcutta (Howrah) 283 miles by the ‘chord’ line Since 1883 it has 
also been a junction for passengers proceedmg by the Tirhiit State 
Railway 

UnksudwAra {Mokundurra)-^\Aa%t in Kotah State, Rijputina, 
situated m lat 24* 48' 50" M,and long 76“ 4' 50" e , on the route 
from Nfmach to Kotah, 90 miles north-east of the former and 32 south* 
west of the latter Mukandwdra is situated in a long and nanow 
vall^, formed by two ndges of hills running north-west and south-east 
between the Chambal and KdU Smd nvers Population (i88r) 339 The 
Mukandwdra Pass (the dwdra or pass of Mukand), called after Mukand 
Smgb, eldest son of Mdhardo Mddhu Smgh, the first ruler of Kotah, 
situated to the south-west of Kot^ is of great importance, as being 
the only defile practicable for carnages for a considerable distance 
between the two rivers Chambal and Smd Mukand Singh built 
the gates and the palace situated in the pass Mukandwdra Pass is 
the scene of endless legends of the valiant Khichi and Hara clans of 
Rijputs. Amongst the nobles of Kotah, the office of GhAta-R^^ty or 
* Lord of the Pass,’ was a coveted honour This pass is famous in 
Bntish Indian history as the route of Colonel Monson’s retreat before 
Jaswant Rio Holkar in July 1804 

MnkaiAa.— Town m Dasdah UthsUy Hushidrpur District, Punjab , 
situated in lat 31* 56' 50* w, and long 77" 38' 50" e., about 10 
xnile*^ north of Dasdah, and 35 miles from Hushidipur Population 
{1881) 4116, namely, Hindus, 2089, Muhammadans, 1763, Sikhs, 
173, Jams, 86, and ‘others,’ 5 Number of houses, 830 Muni- 
cipal income (X883-84), ;^227, or an average of xs i^d per head. 
The local trade is pnncipally m gram and cotton goods The public 
buildmgs mclude a police station, rest-house, and a good Government 
middloclass school. A fine tank, and a large masonry rordf, with a 
room for European travellers, has been constructed by Sard&i Bdr 
Smgh, an honorary magistrate. 
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Mnldaipiir.— Town m Faizdbid (Fyzibid) Dtstncti Oudh~ 5 « 
Shahgakj 

HldErirbetta. — Prominent peak on a spur of the Western Gb^s m 
Coorg, Madras Presidenqr &tuated five miles from Somwixpett 

Unktsar.— TbAxf/ m Firospur Distnct, Punjab, lying between 30® 
8' and 30* 45' 30' n laL, and between 74' 17' 15' and 74 * 54 * 
30* & long^ and compnsuig all Che western portion cS the District 
Area (>88i), 946 square mile^ with 323 towns and villages, z 1,883 
houses, and 33,697 families Population (1868) 94,837, (x88z) 
111,634, namely, males 60,830, and females 50,804 Increase of 
population since 1868, 16,797, or 17 7 per cent in thirteen years 
Classified according to religion, there were in 1881 — Muhammadans, 
51,938, Hmdus, 36,560, Sikhs, 33,917 , and Jams, 219 Of the 333 
towns and villages, 365 are mere hamlets with less than five hundred 
mhabitants, while only 15 places contain a population exceeding a 
thousand The average area under cultivation for the five years 
1877-78 to 1881-83 18 returned at 638 square miles, or 403,190 acres , 
the area under the principal crop» being as follows —jodry 106,775 
acres, hdjra^ 64,614 acres, gram, 77,335 acres, barley, 56,303 acres, 
wheat, 45,590 acres, and moihy 31,539 acre& Revenue of the 
^^8334. One civil and one revenue court , police circles {thands\ 5 , 
strength of regular police, 51 men, village watch or rural poUce 
(eAauJUddrs), 161 

MvktMr. — ^Town in Firozpur (Ferozepore) District, Punjab, and 
head-quaitenof MuktsaribyM/, situated m lat 30* 38' 30' n, long 
74 ** 33' ^5" shout 35 miles smith of Firozpur town, and about so 
miles from the Sutlej nver Population (r88i) 3135, namely, 
Muhammada n s, 1164, Hindus^ ^098, and Sikhs, 863 Number of 
houses, 434. Municipal income (1883-84), ;^338, or an average of 
IS 5|d per head Muktsar is the largest town and prmcipal trade 
mart m the west of Firozpur District Apart from its commercml 
importance, the town is chiefly noticeable for a great Sikh festival, 
which takes place in January It lasts for three days, and commemorates 
a battle fought in 1705-06 by Guru Har Govind against the pursmng 
Imperialist forces. Large tank, in which pilgnms bathe , commenced by 
the Mabiidji jRanjit Singh, and continued and completed bj the chiefs 
of Patiila, Jmd, NiLbfaa, and Foridkot A grant of ;^25o per annum 
from Government is spent in k^pmg up a langar khand or public 
food-house, where every day poor men and travellers are fed Muktsar 
has a single bdtdr mokly of masonry shops, without any wall round 
the town. There is a school house, muniapal committee house, 
dispensary, tahsi&f thdnd, and sardi with camping-ground, and good 
well Two rooms on each side in the sard$ are set apart for European 
tiavellers. Eecendy buildmgs have been erected by the railway au^ori- 
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ties m anticipation of the construction of the line between Muhtsar 
and Kot-Kapdra. 

range in Chdndd District, Central Provinces, 3 miles west 
of Mdl town i extending 18 miles north and south, and 13 miles east 
and west , covered with forests, which contam many large bxjts&l trees, 
and, under the southern slopes, abundance of young teak The 
numerous perennial streams along the foot dot the forest with patches 
of cultivation The valleys of Dhonf and Jhirf on the south, and 
Kholsd on the west, were once immense artificial lakes, with large 
trading villages on the hill slopes. Now only a few Gond huts 
occupy the former bed of the water In the driest weather, the 
grass m these valleys is brilliantly green, and their streams bright and 
limpid , but the spnng water the Dhonl valley should be boiled 
before it is used The hills produce a kmd of snowdrop, of which 
the Gonds eat the leaves Under the southern slope is a large 
excavation where the Gond hunters entrapped the elephants which 
formerly abounded 

Hoi — Southern iahAl or Subdivision of Chindi District, Central 
Provinces Area, 5098 square nuies, 88x towns and villages, 53,367 
houses, and a total population (i 38 i) of 215,784, namely, males 
108,384, and females 107,400 Average density of population, 42 33 
persons per square mile. Of the total area of the iah^ly mme than 
one-half, or 2870 square miles, are compnsed m the five revenue- 
free estates or zamlndaris of Ahfi^ Pawimulind^ Gilgaon Fotegion, 
and Chanda Even withm the Government {khdlsd) portion of the 
Subdivision (2228 square miles), no less than 1342 square miles pay 
neither revenue nor quit-rent, leaving 886 square miles assessed for 
Government revenue Of these, 309 square miles are returned as under 
cultivation, 470 square miles as cultivable but not vaida tillage, and 107 
square miles as uncultivable waste. Total amount of Government 
assessment, including local rates and cesses,";^8o27, or an average of 
9|d. per cultivated acre Total rental pajd by cultivators, mcludmg 
cesses, ;^i3t75i« or an average of is 4|d per cultivated acre In 
1883 the faJksil contained x avil and i ciimmal court, with 5 police 
circles (fhdfids)j and 15 out-stations {cAauMs) , strength of regular 
policy 167 men, besides a village watch of 89 chaukiddn 

Udl—Town m Cbindd District, Central Provinces, situated m lat 
20* 4" N , and long 79* 43' e., 30 miles north-east of Chind^ town 
Population {1881) 3844, namely, Hindus, 3493 j Muhammadans, iio, 
ChrisPa", i , aboriginal tribes, 240 Three-fourths of the population are 
Teiiogos Chief manu&ctures, coloured cotton cloth, and native shoes 
and sandals. Rice and sugar-cane are grown in the neighbourhood 
A tahHlddr is stationed at Mill , which contains a town school for boys, 
police station hous^ dispensary, and post-office 
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also called the —Pass over the Biahulc 

rftfig^ by iriuch is gamed femi KAchh Gand^va to the tftble*lAnd 
of Jhdldwfbi m Ba 1 o<^bistA'n It has three eotrances— (i) at Pit Chatta^ 

9 iwiiw; from Kotn , (a) the Taphoi entrance, leading from Jhal, 9 miles 
sooth of Kotn ; and (3) the Gatti entrance, a very difficult road. The 
halting-jdaces are— ~Kuhau, la miles from Pfr Chatta (elevation, 1250 
feet), Hatichi, 16 miles, Nar (2850 feet), x6 miles, Peshtar Khan 
(3500 feet), 13 miles, Patki (4250 feet), 10^ miles, Pisi Bent (4600 
feet), 12 miles, Bapau (5000 feet), 12 milea miles farther 

on to the source of the Mula stream , and near the viUagp of Angira, 
the top of the pass is reached at an elevation of 5250 feet above sea- 
level 

The Mula Pass is thus in all about 102 miles m length from its 
entrance in the low country to the source of the river, the average nse 
being about 45 feet m the mile It was formerly considered, on the 
whole, to be preferable as a military pass to the Bolin, the road being 
better, the ascent easier and more padual, and some supplies, at least, 
being obtainable m it At the cl(»e of 2839, General Wdlshire's force, 
after storming KheUt, returned to Smd by this route , but the guns 
brought down on that occasion were only light field-pieces Masson, who 
traversed this pass, remarks that m a mibtaiy pomt of view the route, 
presenting a succession of open spaces, connected by narrow passages 
or defiles, is very defeasible, at the same time affording convenient spots 
for encampment, an abundance of excellent water, fuel more or 
less forage. It is level throughout, the road either following the bed of 
the stream or running near its left bank. It is not only easy and safe, 
but may be travelled at all seasons, and is the only camel route through 
the hills intermediate between Sarawin and Jhiliwin and Kachhi from 
the latitude of Shil (where the Ime of intercourse is the route of 
the BoUu nvei) to Khozdar, from which a road leads into Middle 
Smd. Danger from predatory bands is not even to be apprehended , 
and in this respect alone it has an immense advantage over the Bolin 
Pass. 

Dr Bellew, who passed in 1873 ora a portion of the Mula Pass 
leaduig to Khozdir, says that m a distance of about 50 miles, extending 
from Pfr Chatta to G^ it presents a succession oi basms, connected 
by narrow straits that are very crooked. The basins are those of Pii 
ChattSf Kuhau, Pinf-wat, Jah, Hatichi, Fazzan, Pfr Lakka, Hassna, 
and Nsr Each of these is more or less cultivated, contains abundant 
water and fuel, but very little or no pasture, and limited campmg 
surface. The r^y season is 10 July and August During these 
months, violent storms occur on the mountams, and the pass often 
becomes suddenly flooded by swift torrents that sweep all bdine 
them. 
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(or Moldgkat), — Vilkge and police station m Sylhet 
Bistnct, Assam , situated at the fo(^ of the Khisi Hills, on the 
of the Luba nvei The weekly bdtdr is largely attended by traders 
the Jaintia Hills. MuH^ bas given its name to a mahdl or 
reserve for elepbant-huTiUng 

Native State within the British Political Agency of 
Mahi Kintha, Gujarat (Guzer^t), Bombay Fresidenqr Population 
(i88i) 321 Tribute of ^2, 5s is paid to the Gdehwir of Baioda. 

Udla&dr —Town in Dhirapuram Sutniivision, Coimbatore District, 
Madras Presidency Lat 10* 45' 30 ' m, lon^ 77” 4d s. Population 
(i88z) 6421, namely, 6415 Hindus and 6 Muhammadans Number of 
houses, 1426 

KnlbigflL — Tdluk in KoUr District, Bangalore Division, Mysore 
State Area, 241 square miles, of which 108 are cultivated Popula- 
tion (1871) 58,051 , (1881) 44,137, namely, 21,872 males and 22,265 
females, of whom 41,648 are Hindus, 2404 Muhammadans, and 85 
Christiana Revenue (1883), ^11,953 The nee and the sugar-cane are 
of fine quality In 1883 the tdluk contained x cnmmal court, police 
circles 5, regular policy 45 men, village watch {ehauMddrs), 

318 

Unlbdigal (or MMlaMg/xlu — literally, * Eastern Gate,* so called 
from commanding the pass from the table-land of Mysore to the temple 
of Tirupati) —Town in Kolar Dismc% Mysore State , 18 miles east- 
north-east of Koldr town , head-quarters of Mulb^gal tdluk Lat 13” 9' 
40” K, long 78” 36' 30" E Population (1881) 4441, namely, 3390 
Hindus and X151 Muhammadaiu. An ancient town, having been the 
seat of government under the Vijayanagar dynasty Some old temples 
exist in the neighbourhood , and the tomb of a Musalmdn samt annually 
attracts many pilgnms on the anniversary of his death There is also 
a large temple dedicated to Anjanejaswimi or Hanumin, the idol bang 
of gigantic proportions. All Hin^ pilgrims to Tirupati from the west 
must pass through MuMgal, wh^ they are required to undeigo a 
ceremony of purification 

T fftilpf TiH, — ^Town in Gadag Sub-division, Dh^rwdr District, Bombay 
Presidency, situated xa miles south-west of the town of Gadag, in lat 15* 
j 7' N , and long 75’ 36' e. Population (1881) 5386 Hindus number 
4395 > Muhammadans, 965 , and Jams, s6 Till 1848, when through 
failure of heirs it lapsed to the British Government, Mulgund belonged 
to the chief of Tisgaon. Post-office, two schools with 345 pupils m 
1883-84 

MuU.’-Native State in the Jhilawir prata or division of Kithi£w 4 r, 
Gujardt, Bombay Presidency, lying between 22* 33' 45" and 32* 46' 
45" N lat, and between 71’ 35' and 7** 3 *' * 5 " =• Area, 133 

square miles Population (1873) 17,861 , (1S81) 19,832 Number of 
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villages, 19. Hie country is generally flat, with low rocky nd^ , the 
climate is hot and dry The usual grains and cotton are grown. The 
nearest port is Dholera. Mulf is oificially ranked as a ‘ fourth-class * 
State, and is the only Pramara chiefehip m Kithiiw&r Though there 
IS one nominal head or Tbdkur (who owns but > of the 19 villages), the 
State is divided among a number of sharers of almost equal influence, 
by whom the usual engagements have been executed The present 
(1881-82) chief IS Pramara Sartansinghji, a Hindu of the ancient Rijput 
dan called Pramara. He has been privately educated, and administers 
the State m person He roaintatned a military force of 222 men in 
1882-83. He enjoys an estimated gross yearly revenue of ^xo>ooo, 
and pays a tribute of jC 9 iS> jointly to the British Government and 
to the Nawib of Juniguh. Ko sanad authorizing adoption is held 
by the chief, the succession follows the rule of primogeniture There 
art 6 sdiools m the State, with a total attendance of 425 pupils Transit 
dues are not levied. 

Hull — Chief town of Muli State, Kdthi^wir, Bombay Presidency 
Lat 22” 38' N, long 7z* 30' e, 13 miles south-west of Wadhwin, on 
the Bhogiva. Population (1881) 6357 Hindus numbered 55S5, Jams, 
497 , Muhammadans, 268 , and Firsts, 7 Famous for its saddle-cloths 
MuU contains a temple of the Swimi Niriyan sect School , dispensary 

Molila DerL'-'PettyState in the Halir division of Kiehiawdr, Bombay 
Presidency, consisting of 7 villages, with 2 shareholders. Area, 15 
square miles. Population (i88f) Mulila Den town, 1450 , of the 
estate, 2510. Estimated revenue (z88j), ;^140o, from which tnbute of 
;^Z27, 18s is paid to the British Government, and ^£17, los to the 
Nawib of Jun^arh. • 

U nlfci. — Town in South KinaiU Dis^t, Madras Presidency, situated 
in lat 13* 5" 15" N , and long 74* -49^" on an inlet of the sea, 19 
miles nmth of Mangalore The Wate^ too shallow to admit large 
vessels, but small Ashing and c^miti| oAlt find shelter here Opposite 
the mouth of the inlet is a group of islets known as the Mulki or 
Fremem Rocks Hie average annual value of imports for the five years 
ending 1S82-83 was ;^io,i76, and of exports £26^476 In 1881-82 
the imports were valued at ^7352, and the exports at ^^18,354. 

KnUams Konda.-^ Mountain m Cuddapah (Kadapa) District, 
ACadras . — See Horsley Konda. 

Kfiltdi — Southern taAM or Sub-division of Betdl District, Centml 
Provinces. Area, 961 square miles , number of villages, 310 , ornipied 
houses, 17,904 Population (1881) 93,168, namely, males 47,023, 
and females 46,145 Average density of population, 96 95 persons per 
square mile. Of the total area of the /sAif/, 285 square miles are hdd 
revenue-free, leaving the assessed area at 676 square mites Of these, 485 
square miles are tetumed as under cultivation, 119 square miles as 
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cultivable but not und» tillage, and square miles as uncaluvable 
waste Total adult agncultural population (male and female), 38,347, 
or 41 16 per cent of the whole population. Average area of culti- 
vated and cultivable land for each adult cultivator, 11 acres Total 
Government land revenue, including local rates and cesses, levied on 
the land, ;^7366, or an average of 5|d per cultivated acre Total 
rental, including cesses paid by the cultivators, ;^i3,396, or an average 
of io|d per acre of cultivated land In 1883, Mdltii tahsil contained 
I cnminal and a civil courts , number of police circles {thAnds\ 5 , 
strength of x^lar police, 59 men, besides a village watch of 408 
ckaukidArs 

— ^Totni and municipality in Betdl District, Central Provincec, 
and head-quarters of Miiltii tahsil, situated m lat 21* 46' 26* N, and 
long 78” 18' 5* E., aS miles east of Bedniir Population (t88i) 3423, 
namely, Hindus, 2929 , Muhammadans, 436 , Satnimls, 2 , Jams, 44 , 
Chnstians, a , and aboriginal tribes, 10 Mumapal income (i882'83), 
^130, of which ;^8t was denved from taxation , average inadence of 
taxation, 5|d per head The large tank, ornamented with several 
temples, is reverenced \fj Hindus as the source of the nvei Tipti 
Mdltdi has a tahAh and police station, a Governmeil^ school and 
a charitable dispensary, and does some trade in the opium and 
unrefined sugar produced in the neighbourhood* Ihe English burial 
ground 18 now disused 
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